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I.  A.  HE  whole  vaft  country  of  Germany  {a)  Is 
feparated  from  Gaul  (b),  from  Rhsetia  and  Pan- 
nonia,  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  fromDacia 
and  Sarmatia,  by  a  chain  of  mountains  (c),  and, 
where  the  mountains  fubfide,  mutual  dread  forms 
a  fufficient  barrier.  The  reft  is  bounded  by  the 
ocean,  embracing  in  its  depth  of  water,  feveral 
fpacious  bays  {d),  and  iflands  of  prodigious 
extent,  whofe  kings  and  people  are  now,  in 
fome  meafure,  known  to  us,  the  progrefs  of  our 
arms  having  made  {e)  recent  difcoveries.  The 
Rhine  has  its  fource  on  the  fteep  and  lofty 
fummits  of  the  Rh^tian  Alps  (/),  from  which 
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it  precipitates,  and,  after  ^^  inding  towards  the 
weft,  dire6ls  its  courfe  througli  a  long  traft  of 
country,  and  falls  into  the  Northern  Ocean. 
The  Danube,  gulhing  down  tlie  foft  and  gentle 
declivity  of  the  mountain  Abnoba  {o),  vifits 
feveral  nations  in  its  progrefs,  and  at  laft, 
through  fix  channels  (the  feventh  is  abforbed  in 
fens  and  marlhes),  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Pontic  Sea. 

11.  The  Germans,  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
are  an  indigenous  race  {a),  the  original  natives 
of  the  country,  without  any  intermixture  of  ad- 
ventitious fettlers  from  other  nations.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  the  adventurers,  who 
iflued  forth  inqueft  of  new  habitations,  did  not 
traverfe  extenlive  trads  of  land  {h) ;  the  firft 
migrations  were  made  by  fea.  Even  at  this  day 
the  Northern  Ocean,  vaft,  and  boundlefs,  and, 
as  I  may  fay,  always  at  enmity  with  mariners  (c), 
is  feldom  navigated  by  fhips  from  our  quarter  of 
the  world.  Putting  the  dangers  of  a  turbulent 
and  unknown  fea  out  of  the  cafe,  who  would 
leave  the  fofter  climes  of  Afia,  Africa,  or  Italy, 
to  fix  his  abode  {d)  in  Germany  ?  where  nature 
offers  nothing  but  fcenes  of  deformity ;  where 
the  inclemency  of  the  fealbns  never  relents; 
where  the  land  prefents  a  dreary  region,  with- 
out form  or  culture,  and,  if  we  except  the  affec- 
tion of  a  native  for  his  mother  country,  without 
an  allurement  to  make  life  fupportable.  In  old 
fongs  and  ballads  {e),  the  only  memorials  of  an- 
tiquity amongft  them,  tl.e  god  Tuifto  {J),  who 
was  born  of  the  Earth,  and  Mannus,  his  fon, 
are  celebrated  as  the  founders  of  the  German 
race.  Mannus  (g),  it  is  faid,  had  three  fons, 
from  whom  the.  Ingazvones,  who  border  on  the 
fea-coaft ;  the  Hermioncs,  who  inhabit  the  mid- 
land country;  and  the  Iftxvones,  who  occupy 
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the  remaining  trad,  have  all   rcfpedlively  deriv- 
ed their  names.     Some,  indeed,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  obfcurity  that  hangs  over  remote  and 
fabulous  ages,  alcribe  io  the  god  Tuifto  a  more 
numerous  rlilie,  and  thence  trace  the  names  of 
various  tribes,  fuch  as  the  Marfians,  the  Gam- 
brivians  (/z),  the  Suevians,  and  the  Vandals  (/). 
The  ancient    date    and    authenticity   of   thoie 
names  are,  as  they  contend,  clearly  aicertained. 
The  word  Germany  [k)  is  held  to  be  of  modern 
addition.     In   fupport   of  this  hypothcfis,  they 
tell  us  that  the  people,  whofirft  paiied  the  Rhine, 
and  took  poiTeilion  of  a  canton  in  Gaul,  though 
known  at  prefcnt  by  the  name  of  Tungrians, 
were,  in  that  expedition,  called  Germans,  and 
thence  the  title  aifumei  by  a  band  of  emigrants, 
in  order  to  ipread  a  general  terror  in  their  pro- 
grefs,  extended  itfelf  by  degrees,  and  became, 
in    time,    the  appellation  of    a    whole  people. 
They  liave  a  current  tradition  that  iiercuies  (/) 
vilited  thole  parts.  When  rufhing  to  battle,  they 
iing,  in  preference  to  all  other  heroes,  the  praiies 
of  that  ancient  worthy. 

III.  The  Germans  abound  with  rude  urains  of 
verfe,  the  reciters  of  v/hich,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  are  called  Bards  {a).  With  this 
barbarous  poetry  they  lull?. me  their  m/rnds 
with  ardour  in  the  day  of  action,  and  prosrnofl::- 
cate  the  everit  from  the  impreilion  w)jich  it 
happens  to  make  on  the  minds  of  the  foldieis, 
who  grow  terrible  to  the  enemy,  or  deipair  of 
fuccefs,  as  the  war^fong  (Z?)  produces  an  animated 
or  a  feeble  found.  jNor  can  their  nianner  of 
chanting  this  favage  prelude  be  called  the  tone 
of  human  organs  :  it  is  rather  a  furious  uproar; 
a  wild  chorus  of  military  virtue.  The  vocifera- 
tion ufed ,  upon  thefe  occafious  is  uncouth  and 
harfh,  at  internals  interrupted  by  the  application 
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of  their  bucklers  to  their  mouths,  and  by  th 
repercuffion  burfting  out  with  redoubled  force' 
An  opinion  prevails  among  them,  that  Ulyfres> 
in  the  courfe  of  thofe  wanderings,  which  are 
fo  famous  in  poetic  ftory,  was  driven  into  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  that,  having  penetrat- 
ed into  the  country,  he  built,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  city  of  Afciburgium  (c), 
which  is  inhabited  at  this  day,  and  ftiil  retains 
the  name  given  originally  by  the  founder.  It  is 
further  added,  that  an  altar  dedicated  to  XJlyfTes 
{d),  with  the  name  of  Laertes,  his  father,  en* 
graved  upon  it,  was  formerly  difcovered  at  Afci- 
burgium. Mention  is  likewifc  made  of  certain 
monuments  and  tomb-ftones.  Hill  to  be  feen  on 
the  confines  of  Germany  and  RhcCtia,  with  epi- 
taphs, or  infcriptions,  in  Greek  charadlers.  But 
thefe  aifertions  it  is  not  my  intention  either  to 
eftablifh  or  to  refute :  the  reader  will  yield,  or 
withhold  his  aflent,  according  to  his  judgm.ent 
or  his  fancy. 

IV.  I  HAVE  already  acceded  to  the  opinion  of 
thofe,  who  think  that  the  Germans  have  hitherto 
fubfifted  without  intermarrying  with  other 
nations,  a  pure,  unmixed,  and  independent 
race,  unlike  any  other  people,  all  bearing  the 
marks  of  a  diftinft  national  chara<5ter.  Hence, 
Mhat  is  very  remarkable  in  fuch  prodigious  num- 
bers, a  family-iikenefs  throughout  the  nation; 
the  fame  form  and  feature  {a).  Hern  blue  eyes, 
ruddv  hair,  their  bodies  large  and  robuft,  but 
powerful  only  in  fudden  efforts.  They  are  im- 
patient of  toil  and  labour;  thirft  and  heat  over- 
come them;  but,  from  the  nature  of  their  foil 
and  climate,  they  are  proof  againft  cold  and 
hunger. 

V.  The  face  of  the  country,  though  in  fome 
parts  varied,  prefents  a  cheerlefs  fcene,  covered 
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With  the  gloom  of  forefts,  or  deformed  with 
wide  extended  marfhes;  towards  the  boundaries 
of  Gaul,  moift  and  fwampy ;  on  the  fide  of  Nori- 
cum  {a)  and  Pannonia,  more  expofed  to  the  fury 
of  the  winds.  Vegetation  thrives  with  fufficient 
vigour.  The  foil  produces  grain,  but  is  unkind 
to  fruit-trees  (/>) ;  well  flocked  with  cattle,  but 
of  an  underlize,  and  deprived  by  nature  of  the 
ufual  growth  and  ornament  of  the  head.  The 
pride  of  a  German  conlifts  in  the  number  of  his 
flocks  and  herds :  they  are  his  only  riches,  and 
in  thefe  he  places  his  chief  delight.  Gold  and 
filver  are  withheld  from  them ;  is  it  by  the  favour 
or  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ?  I  do  not,  however,  mean 
to  alTert  (c)  that  in  Germany  there  are  no  veins 
of  precious  ore;  for  who  has  been  a  miner  in 
thole  regions  ?  Certain  it  is,  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  pofiefiion  and  ufe  of  thofe  metals  with  our 
fenfibility.  There  are,  indeed,  filver  vefTels  to 
be  feen  amongft  them,  but  they  were  prefents  to 
their  chiefs  or  ambaffadors ;  the  Germans  regard 
them  in  no  better  light  than  common  earthen- 
ware. It  is,  however,  obfervable,  that  near  the 
borders  of  the  empire,  the  inhabitants  let  a  value 
upon  gold  and  lilver,  finding  them  fubfervient 
to  the  purpofes  of  commerce.  The  Roman  coin 
is  known  in  thofe  parts,  and  fome  of  our  fpccie 
is  not  only  current,  but  in  requefl.  In  places 
more  remote,  tlie  limplicity  of  ancient  manners 
Hill  prevails :  commutation  of  property  is  their 
only  trafhc.  Where  money  pafTes  in  the  way  of 
barter,  our  old  coin  is  the  moft  acceptable, 
particularly  that  which  is  indented  at  the  edge, 
or  ftamped  with  the  impreflion  of  a  chariot  and 
two  horfes,  called  the  serrati  and  bigati  (d). 
Silver  is  preferred  to  gold,  not  from  caprice  or 
fancy  (e),  but  becaufe  the  inferior  metal  is  of 
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more  expeditious  ufe  in  the  purchafe  of  lea- 
priced  commodities. 

VI.  Iron  does  not  abound  in  Germany  («),  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  weapons  in  general  ufe. 
Swords  and  large  lances  are  feldom  feen.     The 
foldier  grafps  his  javelin,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
their  language,    his   fram;  an   iniliument   tipt 
with  a  ihort  and  narrow  piece  of  iron,  iliarply 
pointed,  and  fo  commodious,    that  as  occafion 
requires,  he  can  manage  it  in  clofe  engagement, 
or  in  diftant  combat.     With  this,  and  a  fhield, 
the  cavalry  is  completely  armed.     The  infantry 
have  an  addition  of  miflive  weapons.     Each  man 
carries  a  coufiderable  number,  and,  being  naked, 
or,  at  lead,  not  incumbered  by  his  light  mantle, 
he  throws  his  weapon  to  a  diflance  almoft  incre- 
dible.    A  German  has  no  attention  {h)  to  the 
ornament  of  his  perfon  :  his  fhield  is  the  objedl 
of  his    care,  and  this    he   decorates    with    the 
livelieft  colours.  Breaft-plates  are  uncommon.  In 
a  whole  army  you  will  not  fee  more  than  one  or 
two  helmets.     Their  horfes  have  neither  fwift- 
nefs  nor  elegance  of  Ihape,  nor  are  they  trained 
to  the  various  evolutions  of  the  Roman  cavalry 
(f).     To  advance  in  a  direft  line,  or  wheel  fud- 
denly  to  the  right,  is  the  whole  of  their  (kill, 
and  this  they  perform  in  fo  compadl  a  body,  that 
not  one  is  throvvU  out  of  his  rank.     According 
to  the  beft  eftimate,  the  infantry  form  the  nati- 
onal ftrength,  and,  for  that  reafon,  always  fight 
intermixed  with  the  cavalry  (d).     The  flower  of 
their  youth,  able  by  their  vigour  and  activity  to 
pace  with  the  movements    of  the    horfe,    are 
felefted  for  this  purpofe,  and  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  lines.     T  he  number  of  thefe  is  fixed  and 
certain  :    each  canton  fends  a  hundred  :    from 
that  circum.llance  called  hundredors  (e)  by  the 
army.     The  name  was  at  firft  numerical  only; 
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it  is  now  a  title  of  honour.  Their  order  of  battle 
prefents  the  form  of  a  wedge  {f).  To  give 
ground  in  the  heat  of  a6lion,  provided  you 
return  to  the  charge,  is  military  Ikill,  not  fear, 
or  cowardice.  In  the  moft  fierce  and  obllinate 
engagement,  even  when  the  fortune  of  the  day 
is  doubtful  ( 0-),  they  make  it  a  point  to  carry  oif 
their  flain.  To  abandon  their  Ihield  is  a  flagi- 
tious crime.  The  perfon  guilty  of  it  is  interdifted 
from  religious  rites,  and  excluded  from  the  affem- 
blyof  the  ftate.  Many,  who  furvived  their  honour 
on  the  day  of  battle,  have  clofed  a  life  of  igno- 
miny by  a  halter. 

VII.  The  kings  in  Germany  {a)  owe  their  elec- 
tion to  the  nobility  of  their  birth ;  the  generals 
are  chofen  for  their  valour.  The  power  of  the 
former  is  not  arbitrary  or  unlimited  {h) ;  the 
latter  command  more  by  warlike  example,  than 
by  their  authority.  To  be  of  a  prompt  and 
daring  fpirit  in  battle,  and  to  attack  in  the  front 
of  the  lines,  is  the  popular  chara6ler  of  the 
chieftain :  when  admired  for  his  bravery,  he  is 
fure  to  be  obeyed.  Jurifdiclion  is  vefted  in  the 
priefts.  It  is  theirs  to  fit  in  judgment  upon 
all  offences.  By  them,  delinquents  are  put  in 
irons,  and  challifed  with  ftrlpes.  The  power 
of  punifhing  is  in  no  other  hands  (c).  When 
exerted  by  the  priefts,  it  has  neither  the  air 
of  vindii5live  juftice,  nor  of  military  execution  ; 
it  is  rather  a  religious  fentence,  infli6led  with 
the  fanclion  of  the  god,  who,  according  to  the 
German  creed,  attends  their  armies  on  the  day 
of  battle.  To  imprefs  on  their  minds  the  idea 
of  a  tutelar  deity,  they  carry  with  them  to  the 
field  certain  images  and  banners,  taken  from  their 
ulual  depofitory,  the  religious  groves  {d).  A 
circumftance  which  greatly  tends  to  inHame  them 
^vith  heroic  ardour,  is  the  manner  in  which  their 
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battalions  are  formed.  They  are  neither  miif- 
tered,  nor  embodied  by  chance.  They  fight  in 
clans,  united  by  confanguinity,  a  family  of  war- 
riors. Their  tendered  pledges  (e)  are  near  them 
in  the  field.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  the 
foldier  hears  the  Ihrieks  of  his  wife,  and  the 
cries  of  his  children.  Thefe  are  the  darling 
witneffes  of  his  condu6l,  the  applauders  of  his 
valour,  at  once  beloved  and  valued.  The 
v.'ounded  feek  their  mothers  and  their  wives: 
undifmayed  at  the  fight,  the  women  count  each 
honourable  fear,  and  fuck  the  gufhing  blood. 
They  are  even  hardy  enough  to  mix  with  the 
combatants,  adminiftering  refrefhment,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  deeds  of  valour. 

Vni.  From  tradition,  they  have  a  variety  of 
inftances  of  armies  put  to  the  rout,  and  by  the 
interpofition  of  their  vrives  and  daughters  again 
incited  to  renew  the  charge.  Their  women  faAV 
the  ranks  give  way,  and  rufhing  forward  in  the 
inftant,  by  the  vehemence  of  their  cries  and 
fupplications,  by  oppofuig  (a)  their  breafts  to 
danger,  and  by  reprefenting  the  horrors  of  llavery, 
reftored  the  order  of  the  battle.  To  a  German, 
mind  the  idea  of  a  v/oman  led  into  captivity  is. 
infupportable.  In  confequence  of  this  prevailing 
fentiment,  the  flates,  which  deliver  as  hoftages 
the  daughters  of  illuftrious  families,  are  bound 
by  the  mofl  effe6lual  obligation.  There  is,  in 
their  opinion,  Ibmething  facred  in  the  female 
fex  [b),  and  even  the  power  of  forefeeing  future 
events.  Their  advice  is,  therefore,  always  heard ; 
they  are  frequently  confulted,  and  their  refpon- 
fes  are  deemed  oracular.  We  have  feen,  in  the 
reign  of  Vefpafian,  the  famous  Veleda  {c)  rever- 
ed as  a  divinity  by  her  countrymen.  Before  her 
time,  Aurinia  and  others  were  held  in  equal 
veneration;  but  a  veneration  founded  on  fenti- 
ment; 
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merit  and  fuperftition,  free  from  that  fervile 
adulation  which  pretends  to  people  heaven  with 
human  deities. 

IX.  Mercury  is  the   god  (a)  chiefly   ador- 
ed  in   Germany.     On  ftated   days  they  think 
it  lawful  to   offer  to  him  human  vi6lims.     They 
facrifice   to    Hercules  and  Mars   {b)  fuch  ani- 
mals as  are   ufually   llain    in    honour    of  the 
gods.     In   fome  parts   of   the    country  of   the 
Suevians,  the  worfhip  of  Ifis  (c)  is  eftablifhed. 
To  trace  the  introduction  of  ceremonies,  which 
had  their  growth  in  another  part  of  the  world, 
were  an  inveftigation  for  which  I  have  no  mate- 
rials :  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  figure  of  a  fhip 
(the  fymbolic  reprefentation  of  the  goddefs)  clear- 
ly fhews  that  the  religion  was  imported  into  the 
country.     Their    deities    are   not    immured  in 
temples,  nor  reprefented  under  any  kind  of  re- 
femblance  to  the  human   form.     To  do  either 
were,  in  their  opinion  (d),  to  derogate  from  the 
majefty  of  fuperior  beings.     Woods  and  groves 
(^)  are  the  facred  depofitaries ;  and  the  fpot  being 
confecrated  to  thofe  pious  ufes,  they  give  to  that 
facred  recefs  the  name  of  the  divinity  that  fills 
the  place,  which  is  never  prophaned  by  the  fteps 
of   man.      The  gloom   fills    every  mind    with 
awe ;  revered  at  a  diftance,  and  never  feen  but 
with  the  eye  of  contemplation. 

X.  Their  attention  to  auguries,  and  the 
practice  of  divining  by  lots  {a),  is  conduced 
with  a  degree  of  fuperftition  not  exceeded 
by  any  other  nation.  Their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding by  lots  is  wonderfully  fimple.  The 
branch  of  a  fruit-tree  is  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  which,  being  all  diftin6lly  marked,  are 
thrown  at  random  on  a  white  garment.  If  a 
queftion  of  public  intereft  be  depending,  the 
prieft  of  the  canton  performs  the  ceremony ;  if 
it  be  nothing  more  than  a  private  concern,  the 

mafter 
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mafler  of  the  family  (b)  officiates.     With  fervent 
prayers  offered  up  to  the  gods,  his  eyes  devoutly 
raifed  to  heaven,  he  holds  up  three  times  each 
fegment  of  the  twig,  and  as  the  marks  rife  in 
fucceiiion,    interprets   the   decrees  of  fate.     If 
appearances  prove  unfavourable,  there  ends  all 
confultation  for  that  day :  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chances    are  propitious,    they   require,    for 
greater  certainty,  the  fandiion  of  aufpices.     The 
wcllknov.n  fuperftition,  which  in  other  countries 
confults  the  iiight  and  notes  of  birds,    is  alfo . 
eilablifhed  in  Germany  ;  but  to  receive  intimati- 
ons of  future  events  from  horfes  {c)  is  the  pecu- 
liar credulity  of  the  country.     For  this  purpofe 
a  number  of  milk-white  fteeds,  unprophaned  by 
mortal  labour,  is  conftantly  maintained  at  the 
public  expence,  and  placed  to  pafture  in  the  reli- 
gious groves.     When  occafion  requires,  they  are 
harneffed  to   a   facred   chariot,  and  the  prieft, 
accompanied    by   the    king,  or  chief  the  ftate, 
attends  to  watch  the  motions  and  the  neighing  of 
the  horfes.     No  other  mode  of  augury  is  receiv- 
ed with  fuch  implicit  faith  by  the  people,  the  nobi- 
lity, and  the  priefthood.  The  horfes,  upon  thefe 
folemn  occafions,  are  fuppofcd  to  be  the  organs 
of  the  gods,  and  the  priefts  their  favoured  inter- 
preters.    They  have  flill  another  way  of  prying 
into    futurity,    to   which   they    have   recourfe, 
>vhen  anxious  to  know  the  ilTue  of  an  impor- 
tant war.     They  feize  by  any  means  in  their 
power,  a  captive  (d)  from   the  adverfe  nation, 
and  commit  him  in  fmgle  combat  with  a  champi- 
on felefted  from  their  own  army.     Each  is  pro- 
vided  with  weapons  after   the  manner  of  his 
country,  and  the  vi6lory,  wherever  it  falls,  is 
deemed  a  fure  prognoflic  of  the  event. 

XL  Ix  matters  of  inferior  moment  the  chiefs 
decide  {a) ;  important  queftions  are  referved  for 
the  whole  community.     Yet  even  in  thofe  cafes, 

where 
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where  all  have  a  voice,  the  buiinefs  is  difculFed 
and  prepared  by  the  cliiefs.  The  general  afTem* 
bly,  if  no  hidden  alarm  calls  the  people  toge- 
ther, has  its  fixed  and  ftated  periods,  either  at 
the  new  or  full  moon  {b).  This  is  thought  the 
feafon  moft  propitious  to  public  affairs.  Their 
account  of  time  differs  from  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  inftead  of  days,  they  reckon  the  num- 
ber of  nights  (c).  Their  public  ordinances  are 
fo  dated;  and  their  proclamations  run  in  the 
fame  ftyle.  The  night,  according  to  them, 
leads  the  day.  Their  paffion  for  liberty  is 
attended  with  this  ill  confequence :  when  a 
public  meeting  is  announced,  they  never  af- 
lemble  at  the  ftated  time.  Regularity  would 
look  like  obedience  :  to  mark  their  independent 
fpirit,  they  do  not  convene  at  once,  but  two  or 
three  days  are  loft  in  delay.  When  they  thinlc 
themfelves  fufficientiy  numerous,  the  buiinefs 
begins.  Each  man  takes  his  feat  (d),  complete- 
ly armed.  Silence  is  proclaimed  by  the  priefts^ 
who  ftill  retain  their  coercive  authority.  The 
king  {e),  or  chief  of  the  community,  opens  the  de- 
bate :  the  reft  are  heard  in  tjieir  turn,  according. 
to  age,  nobility  of  defcent,  renown  in  war,  or 
fame  for  eloquence.  No  man  dictates  to  the  af- 
fembly:  he  may  perfuade,  but  cannot  command. 
When  any  thing  is  advanced  not  agreeable  to 
the  people,  they  reject  it  with  a  general  mur- 
mur. If  the  prcpofttion  pleafes,  they  brandifti 
their  javelins.  This  is  their  higheft,  and  molt 
honourable  mark  of  applaufe :  they  aiTent  in  a 
military  manner,  and  praife  by  the  found  of 
their  arms. 

XII.  In  this  council  of  the  ftate  accufationa 
are  exhibited,  and  capital  offences  profecuted. 
Pains  and  penalties  are  proportioned  to  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  crime.  For  treafon  and  defcrtioii 
(a),  the  fentence  is  to  be  hanged  on  a  tree :  the 
coward,  and  fuch  as  are  guilty  of  unnatural 
practices  (b),  are  plunged  under  a  hurdle  into 
bogs  and  fens.  In  thefe  different  punifhrnents 
the  point  and  fpirit  of  the  law  is,  that  crimes, 
which  aifetSl  the  ftate,  may  be  expofed  to  public 
notoriety  :  infamous  vice  (c)  cannot  be  too  foon 
buried  in  oblivion.  He,  who  is  convided  of 
tranfgreflions  of  an  inferior  nature  (d),  pays  a 
muldl  of  horfes,  or  of  cattle.  Part  of  that  fine 
goes  to  the  king  (e),  or  the  community,  and 
part  to  the  perfon  injured,  or  to  his  family.  It 
is  in  thefe  aflemblies  that  princes  are  chofen  (/), 
and  chiefs  elected  to  aft  as  magiftrates  in  the  fe- 
Teral  cantons  of  the  f\ate.  To  each  of  thefe 
judicial  oihcers  afTiflants  are  appointed  from  the 
body  of  the  people,  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred, who  attend  to  give  their  advice,  and 
ilrengthen  the  hands  of  juftice. 

XIII.  A  German  tranlafts  no  bufmefs,  public 
or  private,  without  being  completely  armed  (a). 
The  right  of  carrying  arms  is  afTumed  by  no 
perfon  whatever,  till  the  ftate  has  declared  him 
duly  qualified.  The  young  candidate  is  intro- 
duced before  the  afTembly,  where  one  of  the 
chiefs,  or  his  father,  or  fome  near  relation,  pro- 
vides him  {b)  with  a  fhield  and  javelin.  This, 
with  them,  is  the  manly  gown  {c) :  the  youth 
from  that  moment  ranks  as  a  citizen :  till  then 
he  was  confidered  as  part  of  the  houfe-hold: 
he  is  now  a  member  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
honour  of  illuftrious  birth,  and  to  mark  the 
fenfe  men  entertain  of  the  father's  merit,  the 
fon,  though  yet  of  tender  years,  is  called  to 
the  dignity  of  a  prince  or  chief.  Such  as  are 
grown  up  to  manhood,  and  have  fignalized  them- 
fclves  by  a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  have  always  a 

number 
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number  of  retainers  in  their  train.  Where 
merit  is  confpicuous,  no  man  blufhes  to  be  feen 
in  the  lift  of  followers,  or  companions  (d).  A 
clanftiip  is  formed  in  this  manner,  with  degrees 
of  rank  and  fubordination.  The  chief  judges 
the  pretenfions  of  all,  and  affigns  to  each  man 
his  proper  ftation.  A  fpirit  of  emulation  pre- 
vails among  his  whole  train,  all  ftruggling  to  be 
the  firft  in  favour,  while  the  chief  places  all  his 
glory  in  the  nunber  and  intrepidity  of  his  com- 
panions. In  that  coniifts  his  dignity  (^) :  to  be 
furrounded  by  a  band  of  young  men  is  the 
fource  of  his  power ;  in  peace,  his  brighteft  or- 
nament ;  in  w^ar,  his  ftrongeft  bulwark.  Nor  is 
his  fame  confined  to  his  own  country ;  it  extends 
to  foreign  nations,  and  is  then  of  the  firft  im- 
portance, if  he  furpafl'es  his  rivals  in  the  num- 
ber and  courage  of  his  followers.  He  receives 
prefents  from  all  parts  :  ambaffadors  are  fent  to 
him;  and  his  name  alone  is  often  fufficient  tp 
decide  the  ifTue  of  a  war. 

XIV,  In  the  field  of  a6lion,  it  is  difgraceful 
to  the  prince  to  be  furpaffed  in  valour  by  his 
companions;  and  not  to  vie  with  him  in  mar- 
tial deeds,  is  equally  a  reproach  to  his  follow- 
ers. If  he  dies  in  the  field,  he  who  furvives 
him  (a)  furvives  to  live  in  infamy.  All  are 
bound  to  defend  their  leader,  to  fuccour  him 
in  the  heat  of  aftion,  and  to  make  even  their 
own  aftions  fubfervient  to  his  renown.  This  is 
the  bond  of  union,  the  moft  facred  obligation. 
The  chief  fights  for  vi6lory;  the  followers  for 
their  chief.  If,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  peace, 
t^e  people  relax  into  lloth  and  indolence,  it  of- 
ten happens  that  the  young  nobles  feek  a  more 
aftive  life  (b)  in  the  fervice  of  other  ftates  en- 
gaged in  war.  The  German  mind  cannot  brook 
jrepole.  The  field  of  danger  is  the  field  of  glo- 
C  Z  ry, 
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ry.  Without  violence  and  rapine  a  train  of  dcr 
pendants  cannot  be  maintained.  The  chief 
muft  fhew  his  liberality,  and  the  follower  expedls 
it.  He  demands  (c)  at  one  time  this  warlike 
horle,  at  another,  that  viftorious  lance  imbrued 
with  the  blood  of  the  enemy.  The  prince's  ta- 
ble, however  inelegant,  muft  always  be  plenti- 
ful :  it  is  the  only  pay  of  his  followers.  War 
and  depredation  are  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
chieftain.  To  cultivate  the  earth,  and  wait  the 
regular  produce  of  the  feafons,  is  not  the  maxim 
of  a  German  :  you  will  more  eafily  perfuade  him 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  provoke  honourable 
wounds  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  a  word,  to 
earn  by  the  fweat  of  your  brow,  what  you  may 
gain  by  the  price  of  your  blood,  is,  in  the  opi^^ 
nion  of  a  German,  a  fluggifh  principle,  unwor- 
thy of  a  foldier. 

XV.  When  the  ftate  has  no  war  to  manage, 
the  German  mind  is  funk  in  Doth.  The  chafe 
(a)  does  not  afford  fufficient  employment.  The 
time  is  palTed  in  fleep  and  gluttony.  The  in- 
trepid warrior,  who  in  the  field  braved  every 
danger,  becomes  in  time  of  peace  a  liftlefs  flug- 
gard.  The  management  of  his  houfe  and  lands 
he  leaves  to  the  women,  to  the  old  men,  and  the 
infirm  part  of  his  family.  He  himfelf  lounges 
in  ftupid  repofe,  by  a  wonderful  diverfity  of  na- 
ture (c),  exhibiting  in  the  fame  man  the  moft  in- 
ert averfion  to  labour,  and  the  fierceft  principle 
of  adion.  It  is  a  cuftom  eftabliihcd  in  the  feve- 
ral  ftates,  to  prefent  a  contribution  of  corn  and 
cattle  (c)  to  their  chieftains.  Individuals  follow 
the  example,  and  this  bounty  proves  at  once  an 
honour  to  the  prince,  and  his  beft  fupport.  Pre- 
fents  are  a-lfo  fent  from  the  adjacent  ftates,  as 
well  by  private  perfons,  as  in  the  name  of  the 
community.    rJothing  is  fo  flattering  to  the  pride 

of 
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of  the  chiefs  as  thofe  foreign  favours,  confifting 
of  the  beft  horfes,  magnificent  armour,  fplendid 
harnels  (d),  and  beautiful  collars.  The  Romans 
have  lately  taught  them  to  receive  prefents  of 
money  (d). 

XVI.  The  Germans,  it  is  well  known,  have 
no  regular  cities  (a) ;  nor  do  they  allow  a  conti- 
nuity of  houfes.  They  dwell  in  feparate  habi- 
tations, dilperfed  up  and  down,  as  a  grove, 
a  meadow,  or  a  fountain  happens  to  invite. 
They  have  villages,  but  not,  in  our  fafhion, 
with  a  feries  of  conne6led  buildings.  Every  te- 
nement ftands  deiached,  with  a  vacant  piece  of 
ground  round  it  (b),  either  to  prevent  accidents 
by  fire,  or  for  want  of  Ikill  in  the  art  of  building. 
They  neither  know  theufe  of  mortar  nor  of  tiles. 
They  build  with  rude  materials,  regardlefs  of 
beauty,  order,  and  proportion.  Particular  parts 
are  covered  over  with  a  kind  of  earth  fo  fmootli 
and  fhining,  that  the  natural  veins  have  fome 
refemblance  to  the  lights  and  fhades  of  painting. 
Befides  thefe  habitations,  they  have  a  number 
of  fubterraneous  caves  (c),  dug  by  their  own  la- 
bour, and  carefully  covered  over  with  dung ;  in 
winter  their  retreat  from  cold,  and  the  repofito- 
ry  of  their  corn.  In  thofe  recelTes  they  not  only 
find  a  Ihelter  from  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  but 
in  times  of  foreign  invaiion  their  effeds  are  fafely 
concealed.  The  enemy  lays  wafte  the  open 
country,  but  the  hidden  treafure  eicapes  the  ge- 
neral ravage;  fafc  in  its  obfcurity,  or  becaufe 
the  fearch  would  be  attended  with  too  much  trou- 
ble. 

XVTI.  The  clothing  in  ufe  is  a  loofe  mantle  {a), 
made  fail  with  a  clafp,  or,  when  that  cannot  be 
had,  with  a  thorn.  Naked  in  other  refpcds, 
they  loiter  away  whole  days  by  the  fire-fide  (//). 
The  rich  wear  a  garment,  not;,  indeed,  difplayed 

and 
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and  Avowing,  like  the  Paribians,  or  the  people 
01  Sarmatia,  but  drawn  fo  tight,  that  the  form 
of  the  limbs  is  palpably  exprefTed  (c).  The 
fkins  of  wdld  animals  are  alfo  much  in  ufe.  Near 
the  frontier,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  the 
inliabitants  wear  them,  but  with  an  air  of  ne- 
glect, that  ihe^^•s  them  altogether  indifferent 
about  the  choice.  TJie  people,  who  live  more 
remote,  near  the  northern  feas  [d),  and  have  not 
acquired  by  commerce  a  tafte  for  new-fafhioned 
apparel,  are  more  curious  in  the  fele^tion.  They 
choofe  particular  beafts,  and  having  ftripped  off 
the  furs,  clothe  themfelves  with  the  fpoil^  deco- 
rated with  party-coloured  fpots,  or  fragments 
taken  from  the  fkins  of  filh,  that  fwim  the 
ocean  as  yet  unexplored  by  the  Romans.  In 
point  of  drefs  there  is  no  diflindion  between  the 
fexes,  except  that  the  garment  of  the  women  is 
frequently  made  of  linen,  adorned  with  purple 
ftains,  but  without  fleeves,  leaving  the  arms  and 
part  of  the  boiom  uncovered. 

XVIII.  Marriage  is  confidered  as  a  fl:ri6l 
and  facred  inflitution  {a).  In  the  national  cha- 
racter there  is  nothing  fo  truly  commendable. 
To  be  contented  with  one  wife  is  peculiar  to  the 
Germans. .  They  differ,  in  this  refpe6t,  from  all 
other  favage  nations.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few 
inftances  of  polygamy;  not,  however,  the  ef- 
fefk  of  loofe  dehre,  but  occafioned  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  various  families,  who  court  the  alliance 
of  the  chief  diftinguiihed  by  the  nobility  of  his 
rank  and  chara6ler.  The  bride  brings  no  porti- 
on; ihe  receives  a  dowry  from  her  hufband.  In 
the  pre  fence  of  her  parents  and  relations  he 
makes  a  tender  of  part  of  his  wealth :  if  accept- 
ed, the  matcli  is  approved.  In  the  choice  of  the 
prefents,  female  vanity  is  not  conlulted.  Ther«^ 
are  no  frivolous  trinkets  to  adorn  the  future 
bride.     The  whole  fortune  confifts  of  oxen,"  a 
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caparifoned  horfe,  a  fhield,  a  fpear,  and  a  fword. 
She  in  return  delivers  a  prefent  of  arms,  and, 
by  this  exchange  of  gifts,  the  marriage  is  con- 
cluded. This  is  the  nuptial  ceremony,  this  the 
bond  of  union,  thefe  their  hymeneal  gods.  Left 
the  wife  fhould  think  her  fex  an  exemption  from 
the  rigours  of  the  fevereft  virtue,  and  the  toils 
of  war,  Oie  is  informed  of  her  duty  by  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  and  thence  fhe  learns,  that  fhe 
is  received  by  her  hufband  to  be  his  partner  in 
toil  and  danger,  to  dare  with  him  in  war,  and 
fuffer  with  him  in  peace.  The  oxen  yoked,  the 
horfe  accoutred,  ,and  the  arms  given  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  inculcate  this  lefibn ;  and  thus  fhe  is  pre- 
pared to  live,  and  thus  to  die.  Thefe  are  the 
terms  of  their  union:  fhe  receives  her  armour  as 
a  facred  treafure,  to  be  preferved  inviolate,  and 
tranfmitted  with  honour  -to  her  fons  (^),  a  por- 
tion for  their  v/ives,  and  from  them  defcendible 
to  her  grand -children. 

XIX.  In  confequence  of  thefe  manners,  the 
married  ftate  is  a  life  of  affedlion  and  female 
conftancy.  The  virtue  of  the  woman  is  guard- 
ed from  fedu6lion:  no  public  fpedlacles  (fl)  to 
feduce  her;  no  banquets  to  inflame  her  paifions  ; 
no  baits  of  pleafure  to  difarm  her  virtue.  The 
art  of  intriguing  by  clandeftine  letters  {b)  is  un- 
Jknov/n  to  both  fexes.  Populous  as  the  country 
isj  adultery  is  rarely  heard  of:  when  det^ed, 
the  punifhment  is  inftant,  and  inflifted  (c)  by  the 
hufband.  He  cuts  off  the  hair  of  his  guilty  wife 
(d),  and,  having  affembled  her  relations,  expels 
her  naked  from  his  houfe,  purfuing  her  with 
ftripes  through  the  village.  To  public  lofs  oi. 
honour  no  favour  is  fhewn.  She  may  pofTefs 
beauty,  youth,  and  riches;  but  a  hufoand  fhe 
can  never  obtain.  Vice  is  not  treated  by  the 
Germans  as  a  fubjed  of  raillery,  nor  is  the  pro- 
fligacy 
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fligacy  of  corrupting  and  being  corrupted  called 
the  fafnion  of  the  age  (e).  By  the  practice  of  fonie 
ftates,  female  virtue  is  advanced  to  ftiil  higher 
perfeclion :  with  them  none  but^  irgins  marry  (/). 
\¥hen  the  bride  has  fixed  lier  choice,  her  hopes 
of  matrimony  are  clofed  for  life.  With  one 
hulband,  as  with  one  life,  one  mind,  one  body, 
every  woman  is  fatisfied :  in  him  her  happineis  is 
centered ;  her  defires  extend  no  farther ;  and  the 
principle  is  not  only  an  affection  for  her  huf- 
band's  perfon,  but  a  reverence  for  the  married 
fiate  (g).  To  fet  limits  to  population,  by  rearing 
up  only  a  certain  number  of  children,  and  de- 
ftroying  the  reft  (k),  is  accounieri  a  F-agkious 
crime.  Among  the  favages  of  Germany  virtu- 
ous manners  operate  more  (/')  than  good  laws  in 
other  countries. 

XX.  In  every  family  the  children  are  reared 
up  in  filth  (a).  They  run  about  naked,  and  in 
time  grow  up  to  that  ftrength  and  fize  of  limb 
which  we  behold  witli  wonder.  The  infant  is 
nourifhed  at  the  mother's  breaft,  not  tuYned  over 
to  nurfes  and  to  fervants.  No  diftinftion  is  niade 
between  the  future  chieftain  and  the  infant  fon 
of  a  common  have.  On  the  fame  ground,  and 
mixed  with  the  fame  cattle,  they  pafs  their  days, 
till  the  age  of  manhood  draws  the  line  of  iepa- 
lation  (h),  and  early  valour  fhews  the  perfon  of 
ingenuous  birth.  It  is  generally  late  before  tlieir 
young  men  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  love  {c) ;  by  con- 
fequence,  they  are  not  enfeebled  in  their  prime. 
Nor  are  the  virgins  married  too  foon.  Botli 
parties  wait  to  attain  their  full  growth.  In  the 
warm  feafon  of  mutual  vigour  (a)  the  match  is 
made,  and  the  children  of  the  marriage  have 
the  conftitution  of  their  parents.  Tlie  uncle  by 
the  mother's  lide  regards  his  nephevvs  with  an 
affeclion  nothing  inferior  to  that  of  their  father. 

With 
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With  fome,  the  relation  of  the  fifter's  children 
to  their  iiiatcriiai  uncle  (e)  is  held  to  be  the 
ftrongeft  tie  of  confanguinity,  inibmueh  that  in 
demanding  holtages,  tliat  line  of  kindred  is  pre- 
ferred, as  the  luoft  endearing  objeds  of  the  fa- 
mily, and,  confequently,  themoft  tender  pledges. 
The  fon  {/)  is  always  heir  to  his  father.  Laft 
wills  and  teftaments  are  not  in  ufe.  In  cafe  of 
failure  of  ifiiie,  the  brothers  of  the  deceafed  are 
next  in  hicceflion,  or  elle  the  paternal  or  mater- 
nal uncles.  A  numerous  train  of  relations  is 
the  comfort  and  the  honour  of  old  age.  To  live 
without  railing  heirs  to  yourfelf  (^)  is  no  advan- 
tage in  Germany. 

XXA.  To  adopt  the  quarrels  as  well  as  the 
friendfhips  of  your  parents  and  relations  {a),  is 
held  to  be  an  indilpenfabie  duty.  In  their  re- 
fentments,  however,  they  are  not  implacable. 
Injuries  are  adjuited  by  a  fettled  meafure  of  com- 
penfation.  Atonement  is  made  for  (/;)  homicide 
by  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  and  by  that  fatis- 
fa(5lion  the  v/hoie  family  is  appeafed :  a  happy 
regulation,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  con^ 
ducive  to  the  public  interefl,  iince  it  ferves  to 
curb  that  fpirit  of  revenge  which  is  the  natural 
refult  of  liberty  in  the  excefs,  Hofpitality  (c) 
and  convivial  pleafure  are  no  where  fo  liberally 
enjoyed.  To  refufe  admittance  to  a  gueft  were 
an  outrage  againft  humanity.  The  mafter  of  the 
houfe  welcomes  every  ftranger,  and  regales  him 
to  the  beft  of  his  ability.  If  his  ftock  falls  Ihort, 
he  becomes  a  vilitor  to  his  neighbour,  and  con- 
duS.s  his  new  acquaintance  to  a  more  plentiful 
table.  They  do  not  wait  to  be  invited,  nor  is  it 
of  any  confequence,  fince  a  cordial  reception,  is 
always  certain.  Between  an  intimate  and  an  en- 
tire ftranger  no  diftin6lion  is  madcr  The  law  of 
hol'pitality  is  the  iamc.     The  departing  gueft  re- 
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ceives  as  a  prefent  whatever  he  defires,  and  the 
hofi:  retaliates  by  afking  with  the  fame  freedom. 
A  German  delights  in  the  gifts  which  he  re- 
ceives; yet  by  bellowing  he  imputes  nothing  to 
you  as  a  favour,  and  for  what  he  receives  he  ac- 
knowledges no  obligation. 

XXII.  In  this  manner  the  Germans  pride  them- 
felves  upon  their  frankneis  and  geuerofity.  Their 
hours  of  reft  are  protrafted  to  broad  day-light. 
As  foon  as  they  rife,  the  iirft  thing  they  do  is  to 
bathe,  and  generally,  on  account  of  the  intenfe 
feverity  of  the  climate,  in  warm  water  («).  They 
then  betake  themfelves  to  their  meal,  each  on  a 
feparate  feat,  and  at  his  own  table  (b).  Hav- 
ing finifhed  their  repaft,  they  proceed  complete- 
ly armed  to  the  dilpatch  of  bufmefs,  and  fre- 
quently to  a  convivial  meeting.  To  devote  both 
day  and  night  to  deep  drinking  is  a  difgrace  to 
no  man.  Difputes,  as  will  be  the  cafe  with  peo- 
ple in  liquor,  frequently  arife,  and  are  feldom 
confined  to  opprobrious  language.  The  quarrel 
generall}-  ends  in  a  fcene  of  blood  (c).  Impor- 
tant fubjedls,  fuch  as  the  reconciliation  of  ene- 
mies, the  forming  of  family  alliances,  the  elec- 
tion of  chiefs,  and  even  peace  and  war  (d),  are 
generally  canvafl'ed  in  their  carouling  feftivals. 
The  convivial  moment,  according  to  their  notion, 
is  the  true  feafon  for  bufmefs,  when  the  mind 
opens  itfelf  in  plain  fimplicity,  or  grows  warm 
with  bold  and  noble  ideas.  Strangers  to  artifice, 
and  knowing  no  refinement,  they  tell  their  fen- 
timents  without  difguife.  The  pleafure  of  the 
table  expands  their  hearts,  and  calls  forth  every 
fecret.  On  the  following  day  the  fubjeft  of  de- 
bate is  again  taken  into  coniideration,  and  thus 
two  different  periods  of  time  have  their  diftindl 
ufes :  Vvhen  vrarm,  they  debate ;  when  cool,  they 
decide. 

XXIII. 
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XXIIL  Their  beverage  is  a  liquor  drawn 
irom  barley  or  from  wheat,  and,  like  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  fermented  to  a  fpirit(^).  The  fet- 
tiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  provide  t]iem- 
felves  with  win,e.  Their  food  is  of  the  fimpleil 
kind  ;  wild  apples,  the  flefh  of  an  animal  recent- 
ly killed,  or  coagulated  milk  (b).  Without  (kill 
in  cookery,  and  without  feafoning  to  ftimulate 
the  palate  (c),  they  eat  to  fatisfy  nature.  But 
they  do  not  drink  merely  to  quench  their  thirft. 
Indulge  their  love  of  liquor  to  the  excefs  v/hich 
they  require  (d),  and  you  need  not  employ  the 
terror  of  your  arms  :  their  own  vices  will  lubdue 
them. 

'  XXIV.  Their  public  fpectacles  boafl  of  no 
variety.  They  have  but  one  fort,  and  that  they 
repeat  at  all  their  meetings.  A  band  of  young 
men  make  it  theirpaftime  to  dance  entirely  naked 
amidfl:  pointed  fwords  and  javelins.  By  conllant 
exercife  this  kind  of  exhibition  is  become  an  art, 
and  art  has  taught  them  to  perform  with  grace 
and  elegance.  Their  talents,  however,  are  not 
let  out  for  hire  (a).  Though  fome  danger  attends 
the  praftice,  the  pleafure  of  the  fpe6lator  is  their 
only  recompenfe.  In  the  charadler  of  a  German 
there  is  nothing  fo  remarkable  as  his  paffion  for 
play.  Without  the  excufe  of  liquor  (ftrange  as 
it  may  feem  ! )  in  their  cool  and  fober  moments, 
they  haverecourfe  to  dice{b),  as  to  a  ferious  and 
regular  buiinefs,  with  the  moft  deiperate  fpirit 
committing  their  whole  fubftance  to  chance,  and 
when  they  have  loft  their  all,  putting  their  liber- 
ty and  even  their  perfons  upon  the  laft  hazard  of 
the  dye.  Tlie  lofer  yields  himfelf  to  llavery. 
Young,  robuft,  and  valiant,  he  fubmits  to  be 
chained,  and  even  exposed  to  fale.  Such  is  the 
effe6l  of  a  ruinous  and  inveterate  habit.  They 
are  vidlms  to  folly-y    and  they  call  thcmielves 
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men  of  honour.  The  winner  is  always  in  a  hurry 
to  barter  away  the  Haves  acquired  by  fuccefs  at 
play  :  he  is  afhamed  of  his  vidlory,  and  there- 
fore puts  away  the  remembrance  of  it  as  foon  as 
pollible. 

XXV.  The  flaves  in  general  are  not  arranged 
at  their  feveral  employments  in  the  houfehold 
affairs,  as  is  the  praftice  at  Rome.  Each  has  hi? 
leparate  habitation,  and  his  own  eflablifhment  to 
manage.  The  mafter  conliders  him  as  an  agra- 
rian dependant  [a),  who  is  obliged  to  furnifh  a 
certain  quantity  of  grain,  of  cattle,  or  of  wearing 
apparel.  The  fiave  obeys,  and  the  Hate  of  fervi- 
tude  extends  no  further.  All  domeftic  affairs  are 
managed  by  the  mailer's  wife  and  children.  To 
punifh  a  Have  with  ftripes,  to  load  him  with 
chains,  or  condemn  him  to  bard  labour,  is  unu- 
fual.  It  is  true,  that  flaves  (b)  are  fometimesput 
to  death,  not  under  colour  of  juflice,  or  of  an)'' 
authority  velfed  in  the  mailer ;  but  in  a  tranfport 
of  paflion,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in 
a  hidden  affray  ;  but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  this  fpe- 
cies  of  homicide  pafTes  with  impunity.  The 
freedmen  (c)  are  not  of  much  higher  confiderati- 
on  than  the  aftual  flaves;  they  obtain  no  rank 
in  the  mafier''s  family,  and,  if  we  except  the  parts 
of  Germany  where  monarchy  is  eilablifhed  (<i), 
they  never  figure  on  the  ftage  of  public  bulinefs. 
Indefpotic  governments  they  rife  above  the  men 
of  ingenuous  birth,  and  even  eclipfe  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobles  (e).  In  other  ilates  the  fub- 
ordination  of  the  freedmen  is  a  proof  of  public 
liberty. 

XXVL  The  pracflice  of  placing  money  at  in- 
terefl,  and  reaping  the  profits  of  ufury  (a),  is 
unknown  in  Germany ;  and  that  happy  ignorance 
is  a  better  prevention  of  the  evil  than  a  code  of 
prohibitory  la\vs.     In  cultivating  the  foil,  they 

do 
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do  not  fettle  on  one  fpot,  but  fhift  from  place  to 
place  {b).  The  ftate  or  community  takes  pof- 
lellion  of  a  certain  tract  proportioned  to  its  num- 
ber of  hands;  allotments  are  afterwards  made  to 
individuals  according  to  their  rank  and  dignity. 
In  fo  exteniive  a  country,  where  there  is  no  want 
of  land,  the  partition  is  eafily  made.  The  ground 
tilled  in  one  year,  lies  fallow  the  next,  and  a 
fufficient  quantity  always  remains,  the  labour  of 
the  people  being  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
extent  or  goodnefs  of  the  foil.  Nor  have  they 
the  (kill  to  make  orchard-plantations,  to  incloie 
the  meadow-grounds,  or  to  lay  out  and  water 
gardens.  From  tlie  earth  they  demand  nothing 
but  corn.  Hence  their  year  is  not,  as  wdth  the 
Romans,  divided  into  four  feafons.  They  have 
diftindt  ideas  of  winter,  fpring,  and  fummer, 
and  their  language  has  terms  for  each;  but  they 
neither  know  the  blelTiugs  nor  the  name  of  au- 
tumn (c). 

XXVII.  Their  funerals  (^z)  have  neither  pomp 
nor  vain  ambition.  When  the  bodies  of  illuflri- 
ous  men  are  to  be  burned,  they  choofe  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  wood  for  the  purpofe^,  and  have  no 
other  attention.  The  funeral  pile  is  neither 
flrewed  with  garments,  nor  enriched  with  fra- 
grant fpices.  The  arms  of  the  deceafed  are  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  fometimes  hishorfe(^). 
A  mound  of  turf  is  raifed  to  his  memory,  and 
this,  in  their  opinion,  is  a  better  fepulchre  than 
thole  ftrudlures  of  laboured  grandeur,  which  dif- 
play  the  weaknefs  of  human  vanity,  and  are,  at 
beft,  a  burthen  to  the  dead.  Tears  and  lamenta- 
tions are  foon  at  an  end,  but  their  regret  does 
not  fo  eafily  wear  away.  To  grieve  for  the  de- 
parted is  comely  in  the  fofter  fex.  The  women 
weep  for  their  friends  {c) ;  the  men  remember 
them. 

I  XXVIII. 
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XXVIII.  This  is  the  fum  of  wliat  I  have  been 
able  to  colled  touching  the  origin  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  tlie  general  manners  of  the  people.  I 
now  fhall  enter  into  a  more  minute  delcription  of 
the  feveral  flates,  their  peculiar  rites,  and  the 
diftinftive  character  of  each ;  obferving  at  the 
fame  time,  which  were  the  nations  that  firft  paf- 
fed  the  Rhine,  and  tranlplanted  themfelves  inta 
Gaul.  That  the  Gauls,  in  ancient  times,  were 
fuperior  to  the  Germans  {a)  we  have  the  authori- 
ty of  Julius  Csefar,  that  illuftrious  hiftorian  of 
his  ovvii  affairs.  From  what  is  ftated  by  that 
eminent  writer,  it  is  highly  probable  that  colo- 
nies from  Gaul  paffed  over  into  Germany :  for, 
in  fa6l,  how  could  a  river  check  the  migrations 
of  either  nation,  when  it  increafed  in  ftrength, 
and  multiplied  its  numbers  ?  So  weak  an  obfta- 
cle  could  not  repel  them  from  taking  pofTeffion  of 
a  country,  not  as  yet  marked  out  by  power,  and 
of  courfe  open  to  the  firfl  occupant.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  the  whole  region  betv/een  the 
Hercynian  foreft  (/;),  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine 
was  occupied  by  the  Helvetians,  and  the  tra6l 
beyond  it  by  the  Boians  (c);  both  originally 
Gallic  nations.  The  name  of  Boiemum,  which 
remains  to  this  day,  fnews  the  ancient  ilate  of 
the  country,  though  it  has  fmce  received  a  new 
race  of  inhabitants.  Whether  the  Aravifcians 
(c/),  who  fettled  in  Pannonia,  were  originally  a 
colony  from  the  Oli,  a  people  of  Germany ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  Ofi  overilowed 
into  Germany  from  the  Aravifcians,  cannot  now 
be  afcertained.  Thus  much  is  certain,  the  laws, 
the  manners,  and  language  of  both  nations  are 
ftiil  the  fame.  But  which  of  them  firft  palled 
the  Danube  ?  The  fame  good  and  evil  were  to 
be  found  on  both  fides  of  the  river  ;  equal  pover- 
ty and  eqnal  independance.     To  be  thought  of 
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German  origin  is  the  ambition  of  the  Treverians 
(e)  and  the  Nervians,  both  conceiving,  that  the 
reproach  of  Gallic  loftnefs  and  effeminacy,  which 
Hill  infe61  their  national  manners,  may  be  loft  in 
the  fplendour  of  a  warlike  defcent.  The  Vangi- 
ones  (/),  the  Tribocians,  and  the  Nemetes,  who 
ftretchalongthebanksof  the  Rhine,  are,  beyond 
all  doubt,  of  German  extraction.  The  Ubians(o^), 
for  their  fervices,  were  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and,  with  their  own  confent,  becaine  known  by 
the  name  of  Agrippinians,  in  honour  of  their 
founder ;  and  yet  they  ftill  look  back  with  pride 
to  their  German  origin.  They  ilTued  formerly 
from  that  country,  and  having  given  proof  of 
their  fidelity,  obtained  an  allotment  of  territory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  not  fo  much  Avith  a 
view  to  their  fecurity,  as  to  make  them  a  guard  to 
defend  the  Roman  frontier. 

XXIX.  Of  all  thefe  various  nations  the 
Batavians  (a)  are  the  moft  brave  and  warlike. 
Incorporated  formerly  with  the  Cattians,  but 
driven  out  by  inteftine  diviiions,  they  took  pof- 
feflion  of  an  illand,  formed  by  the  river  >^ile, 
where,  without  any  extent  of  land  on  the  conti- 
nent, they  etlabliihed  a  canton  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  The  honour  of  that  ancient  friend- 
fhip  they  ftill  enjoy,  with  the  addition  of  pecu- 
liar privileges.  They  are  neither  infulted  with 
taxes,  nor  harafled  by  revenue  oihcers.  Free 
from  burthens,  impofts,  and  tributes,  they  are 
referved  for  the  day  of  battle  ;  a  nurfery  of  fol- 
diers.  The  Mattiaci  (b)  are  in  like  manner  at- 
tached to  the  intereft  of  the  Romans.  In  faft, 
the  limits  of  the  empire  have  been  enlarged,  and 
the  terror  of  our  arms  has  fpread  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  the  former  boundaries.  Hence  the 
Mattiaci,  ftill  enjoying  their  own  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver, are  Germans  by  their  fituation,  yet  in  fen- 
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timent  and  principle  the  friends  of  Rome ;  fub- 
initting,  like  the  Batavians,  to  the  authority  of 
the  empire ;  but,  never  having  been  tranfplant- 
ed,  tliey  ft  ill  retain,  from  their  foil  and  climate, 
all  the  fiercenefs  of  their  native  charafter.  The 
people  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  who 
occupy  a  certain  traft,  fubjecl  to  an  impoft  of 
one  tenth,  and  therefore  called  the  Decumate 
Lands  (c),  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Ger- 
man nations.  The  Gauls,  from  their  natural 
levity  prone  to  change,  and  rendered  defperate 
by  their  poverty,  wer^  the  firft  adventurers  into 
that  vacant  region.  The  Roman  frontier,  in 
procefs  of  time,  being  advanced,  and  garrifons 
itationed  at  proper  pofts,  that  whole  country  be- 
came part  of  a  province,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
courfe  were  reduced  to  fubjeftion. 

XXX.  Beyond  the  Mattiaci  lies  the  terrhory 
t)f  the  Cattians  (a),  beginning  at  rhe  Hercyniaii 
foreft,  but  not,  like  other  parts  of  Germany,  a 
wide  and  dreary  level  of  fens  and  marfhes.  A 
continued  range  of  hills  extends  over  a  prodigious 
traft,  till  growing  thinner  by  degrees  they  link 
at  laft  into  an  open  country.  The  Hercynian  fo- 
reft attends  its  favourite  Cattians  to  their  utmoft 
boundary,  and  there  leaves  them,  as  it  were, 
•with  regret.  The  people  are  robuft  and  hardy  ; 
their  limbs  well  braced  (h) ;  their  countenance 
fierce,  and  their  minds  endowed  with  vigour  be- 
yond the  reft  of  their  countrymen.  Confider- 
ed  as  Germans,  their  underftanding  is  quick  and 
penetrating.  They  ele6l  oihcers  fit  to  command, 
and  obey  them  implicitly;  they  keep  their  ranks, 
and  know  how  to  feize  their  opportunity ;  they 
reilrain  their  natural  impetuofny,  and  wait  for 
the  attack  ;  they  arrange  with  judgment  the  la- 
bours of  the  dsLj,  and  throw  up  entrenchments 
for  the  night ;  trufting  little  to  fortune,  they  de- 
pend 
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pend  altogether  on  their  valour;  and,  what  is 
rare  in  the  hiftory  of  Barbarians,  and  never  at- 
tained without  regular  difcipline,  they  place 
their  confidence,  not  in  the  ftrength  of  their  ar- 
mies, but  entirely  in  their  general  (c).  The  in- 
fantry is  their  main  ftrength.  Each  foldier  car- 
ries, befides  his  arms,  his  provifion  and  a  parcel 
of  military  tools.  You  may  fee  other  armies 
rulhing  to  a  battle  :  the  Cattians  march  to  a  war. 
To  ikirmifh  in  detached  parties,  or  to  fally  out 
on  a  fudden  emergence,  is  not  their  pradlice. 
A  vi6lory  haftily  gained,  or  a  quick  retreat,  may 
fuit  the  genius  of  the  cavalry ;  but  all  that  ra- 
pidity, in  the  opinion  of  the  Cattians,  denotes 
want  of  refolution ;  perfeveraiice  is  the  true  mark 
of  courage. 

XXXI.  A  CUSTOM,  known,  indeed,  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  but  adopted  only  by  a  few  in- 
dividuals of  a  bold  and  ardent  fpirit,  is  with  the 
Cattians  a  feature  of  the  national  character.  From 
the  age  of  manhood  they  encourage  the  growth 
of  their  hair  and  beard  («) ;  nor  will  any  one, 
till  he  has  flain  an  enemy,  diveil  himfelf  of  that 
excrefcence,  which  by  a  lolemn  vow  he  has  de- 
voted to  heroic  virtue.  Over  the  blood  and 
fpoils  of  the  vanquiflied  the  face  of  the  warrior  is, 
for  the  firft  time,  difplayed.  The  Cattian  then 
exults ;  he  has  now  anfwered  the  true  end  of  his 
being,  and  has  proved  himfelf  worthy  of  his  pa- 
rents and  his  country.  The  iluggard  continues 
unfhorn,  with  the  uncouth  horrors  of  his  vifage 
growing  wilder  to  the  clofe  of  his  days.  The 
men  of  fuperior  courage  and  uncommon  ferocity 
"Wear  alfo  an  iron-ring  {b),  in  that  country  a 
badge  of  infamy,  and  with  that,  as  with  a  chain, 
they  appear  felf-condemned  to  flavery,  till  by 
the  {laughter  of  an  enemy  they  have  redeemed 
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their  freedom.  With  this  extraordinary  habit 
the  Cattians  are  in  general  much  delighted.  They 
grow  grey  under  a  vow  of  heroifm,  and  by  their 
voluntary  diftinftions  render  themfelves  confpi- 
cuous  to  their  friends  and  enemies.  In  every 
engagement  the  firft  attack  is  made  by  them: 
they  claim  the  front  of  the  line  as  their  right, 
prefenting  to  the  enemy  an  appearance  wild  and 
terrible.  Even  in  time  of  peace  they  retain  the 
fame  ferocious  afpedl;  never  Ibftened  with  an 
air  of  humanity.  They  have  no  houfe  to  dwell 
in,  no  land  to  cultivate,  no  domeftic  care  to  em- 
ploy them.  Wherever  chance  condu6ls  them, 
they  are  fure  of  being  maintained.  Lavilh  of  their 
neighbours  fubftance,  and  prodigal  of  their  own, 
they  perlill  in  this  courfe,  till  towards  the  decline 
of  life  their  drooping  fpirit  is  no  longer  equal  to 
the  exertions  of  a  fierce  and  rigid  virtue. 

XXXIL  The  Ufipians  and  Tenderians  (a) 
border  on  the  Cattians.  Their  territory  lies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  that  river,  ftill 
flowing  in  one  regular  channel,  forms  a  fufficient 
boundary.  In  addition  to  their  military  charac- 
ter the  Tendlerians  are  famous  for  the  difcipline 
of  their  cavalry.  Their  horfe  is  no  way  inferior 
to  the  mfzntry  of  the  Cattians.  The  wifdom  of 
their  anceftors  formed  the  military  fyflem,  and 
their  defcendants  hold  it  in  veneration.  Horfe- 
manfhip  is  the  pride  of  the  whole  country,  the 
paftime  of  their  children,  the  emulation  of  their 
youth,  and  the  habit  of  old  age.  With  their 
goods  and  valuable  effefts  their  horfes  pafs  as  part 
of  the  fuccefllon,  not,  however,  by  the  general 
rule  of  inheritance  to  the  eldeft  fon,  but,  in  a 
peculiar  line,  to  that  fon  who  ftands  difting-uiili- 
ed  by  his  valour  and  his  exploits  in  war. 

XXXIII.  In  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  laft* 
mentioned  ftates  formerly  occurred  the  Bruc- 
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terlans  (a),  fince  that  time  difpofTefTed  of  their 
territory,  and,  as  fame  reports,  now  no  longer  a 
people.     The  Chamavians  and  Angrivarians  (b), 
it  is  faid,  with  the  confent  of  the  adjacent  tribes, 
invaded  the  country,  and  purfued  the  ancient  fet- 
tlers  with  exterminating  fury.     The  intolerable 
pride  of  the  Bru^lerians  drew  upon  them  this 
dreadful  cataftrophe.     The  love  of  plunder  was, 
no  doubt,  a  powerful  motive ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
event  was  providentially  ordained  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  people.     Certain  it  is,  the  gods  have 
of  late  indulged  us  with  a  view  of  a  fierce  en- 
gagement, and  a  fcene  of  carnage,  in  which  abov^ 
lixty  thoufand  of  the  enemy  fell  a  facrifice,  not 
to  the  arms  of  Rome,  but,  more  magnificent  ftilll 
to  the  rage  of  their  own  internal  difcord,  all  cut 
off,  as  it  were  in  a  theatre  of  war,  to  furnifh  a. 
fpe6lacle  to  the  Roman  army.     May  this  conti-    noTalUu 
nue  to  be  the  fate  of  foreign  nations!  If  not  the  '>r    -a,   / 
friends  of  Rome,  let  them  be  enemies  to  them- 
felves.    For  in  the  prefent  tide  of  our  affairs,  what 
can  fortune  have  in  ftore  fo  devoutly  to  be  wiihecj 
for  as  civil  diiTention  amongft  our  enemies  ? 

XXXIV.  At  the  back  of  the  ilates,  which  I 
have  now  defcribed,    lies  the  Dulgibinians  {a) 
and  the  Chafaarians,  with  other  nations  of  in- 
ferior note.     In  front  occurs  the  country  of  the 
Friiians  {h\  divided  into  two  communities,  cal- 
led, on  account  of  their  degrees  of  ftrength,  the 
Greater  and  the  Lefler  Frifia.    Both  extend  along 
the  margin  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Ocean,  in-  " 
doling  vv'ithin  their  limits  lakes  of  vaft  extent  (t:), 
where  the  fleets  of  Rome  have  Ipread  their  fails. 
Through   that    outlet    we    have  attempted   the 
Northern  Ocean,  where,  if  v/e  may  believe  the 
account  of  navigators,  the  pillars  of  Hercules  are 
feen  ftill  ftanding'on  the  coall;  whetiier  it  be, 
that  Hercules  did  in  fa(5l  vifit  thofe  parts,  or  that 
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w}]ate"\'er  is  great  and  fplendid  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  is,  by  common  confent,  afcribed  to 
that  ancient  hero.  Drufus  Germanicus  was  an 
adventurer  in  thofe  feas  {a).  He  did  not  want  a 
fpirit  of  enterprise ;  but  the  navigation  was  found 
impradlicable  in  that  tempeftuous  ocean,  which 
ieemed  to  forbid  any  further  difcoiery  of  its 
own  element,  or  the  labours  of  Hercules.  Since 
that  time  no  expedition  has  been  undertaken : 
men  conceived  that  to  refpedl  the  myfteries  of 
the  gods,  and  believe  without  enquiry,  would 
be  the  belt  proof  of  veneration  {e). 

XXXV.  We  have  hitherto  traced  the  weftern 
fide  of  Germany.  From  the  point,  where  we 
ftopt,  it  ftretches  away  with  a  prodigious  fweep 
towards  the  north.  In  this  vaft  region  the  firft 
territory  that  occurs  is  that  of  the  Chaucians  {a), 
beginning  on  the  confines  of  the  Frifians,  and, 
though  at  the  extremity  bounded  by  the  fea- 
fhore,  yet  running  at  the  back  of  all  the  nati- 
ons already  defcribed,  till  with  an  immenfe]com- 
pafs,  it  reaches  the  borders  of  the  Cattians.  Of 
this  immeafureable  tracl  it  is  not  fufficient  to  fay 
that  the  Chaucians  pofifefs  it :  they  even  people 
it.  Of  all  the  German  nations  they  are,  beyon,d 
all  queftion,  the  moft  refpe6l:able.  Their  gran- 
deur refts  upon  the  fureft  foundation,  the  love 
of  juftice;  wanting  no  exteniion  of  territory, 
free  from  avarice  and  ambition,  remote  and  hap- 
py, they  provoke  no  wars,  and  never  feek  to  en- 
rich themfelves  by  rapine  and  depredation.  Their 
importance  among  the  nations  round  them  is 
undoubtedly  great;  but  the  beft  evidence  of  it 
is,  that  they  have  gained  nothing  by  injuilice. 
Loving  moderation,  yet  uniting  to  it  a  warlike 
fpirit,  they  are  ever  ready  in  a  juft  caufe  to  un- 
fheathe  the  fword.  Their  armies  are  foon  in 
the  field  {b).  In  men  and  horfes  their  refources 
are  great,  and  even  in  profound  tranquillity 
(htir  fame  is  never  tarnilhed. 

XXXVI. 
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XXXVI.  Bordering  on  the  fide  of  the  Chau- 
cians,  and  alfo  of  the  Cattians,  lies  the  country 
of  the  Cherufcans  {a) ;  a  people  by  a  long  difufe 
of  arms  enervated  and  funk  in  lloth.  Unmoleft- 
ed  by  their  neighbours,  they  enjoyed  the  fweets 
of  peace,  forgetting  that  amidft  powerful  and  am- 
bitious neighbours  the  repofe,  which  you  enjoy, 
ferves  only  to  lull  you  into  a  calm,  ahvays  pleaf- 
ing,  but  deceitful  in  the  end.  When  the  fword 
is  drawn,  and  the  power  of  the  llrongeft  is  to 
decide,  you  talk  in  vain  of  equity  and  modera- 
tion :  thofe  virtues  always  belong  to  the  con- 
queror. Thus  it  has  happened  to  the  Cheruf- 
cans: they  were  formerly  juft  and  upright;  at 
prefent  they  are  called  fools  and  cowards.  Vic- 
tory has  transferred  every  virtue  to  the  Cattians, 
and  opprelTion  takes  the  name  of  wifdom.  The 
downfal  of  the  Cherufcans  drew  after  it  that  of 
the  Foil  (^),  a  contiguous  nation,  in  their  day  of 
profperity  never  equal  to  their  neighbours,  but 
fellow-fufferers  in  their  ruin. 

XXXVII.  In  the  fame  northern  part  of  Ger- 
many we  find  the  Cimbrians  {a)  on  the  margin 
of  the  ocean  ;  a  people  at  prefent  of  fmall  confi- 
deration,  though  their  glory  can  never  die. 
Monuments  of  their  former  ftrength  and  impor- 
tance are  fi:ill  to  be  feen  on  eiiher  fiiore.  Their 
camps  and  lines  of  circumvallation  are  not  yet 
erafed.  From  the  extent  of  ground  which  they 
occupied  you  may  even  now  form  an  eftimate  of 
the  force  and  relburces  of  the  ftate,  and  the  ac- 
count of  their  grand  army,  which  confifted  of 
fuch  prodigious  numbers,  feems  to  be  verified. 
It  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  fix  hundred  and  forty, 
in  the  confulfhip  of  Csccilius  Metellus  and  Papi^ 
rius  Carbo,  that  the  arms  of  the  Cimbrians  firft 
alarmed  the  world.  If  from  that  period  we  reck- 
on to  the  fecond  confulfiiip  of  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, we  ftiall  find  a  fpace  of  near  two  hundred 
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and  ten  years :  fo  long  has  Germany  Hood  at  bay 
with  Rome  !  In  the  coiirfe  of  lb  obftinate  a  ftrug- 
gle,  both  fides  have  felt  alternately  the  fevereft 
blows  of  fortune,  and  the  worfi;  calamities  of 
Avar.  !Not  the  Samnite,  nor  the  republic  of  Car- 
thage, nor  Spain,  nor  Gaul,  nor  even  the  Par- 
thian has  given  fuch  frequent  leffons  to  the 
Roman  people.  The  power  of  the  Arfacldse  {b) 
was  not  fo  formidable  as  German  liberty;  If  we 
except  the  llaughter  of  Crallus  and  his  arm)", 
what  has  the  eaft  to  boafl  of?  Their  own  com- 
mander, Pacoius,  was  cut  oft,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  humbled  by  the  viftory  of  Ventidius. 
The  Germans  can  recount  their  triuijiphs  over 
Carbo,  Callius  (c),  Scaurus  Aurelius,  Servilius 
Csepio,  and  Cneius  Manlius  (d),  all  defeated,  ar 
taken  prifoners.  With  them  the  republic  loft 
£ve  confular  armies ;  and  hnce  that  time,  in 
the  reign  of  Auguftus,  Varus  periflied  with  his 
three  legions.  Caius  Marius  {e),  it  is  true,  de- 
feated the  Germans  in  Italy ;  Julius  Cccfar  made 
them  retreat  from  Gaul ;  and  Drufcus,  Tiberius 
and  Germanicus  overpowered  them  in  their  own 
country  :  but  how  much  blood  did  thole  vidories 
cofl:  us  ?  The  mighty  projecls  of  Caligula  ended 
in  a  ridiculous  farce.  From  that  period  an  inter- 
val of  peace  fucceeded,  till  roufed  at  length 
by  the  diffentions  of  Rome,  and  the  civil  wars 
that  followed,  they  ftormed  our  legions  in  their 
winter-quarters  (f),  and  even  planned  the  con- 
cjuefl:  of  Gaul.  Indeed  we  forced  them  to  repafs 
the  Rhine ;  but  from  that  time  what  has  been  our 
advantage?  We  have  triumphed,  and  Germany- 
is  ft  ill  unconquercd. 

XXXVIII.  TiiESuevians  (a)  are  thenext  that 
claim  attention.  PofTefling  the  largcft  portion  of 
Germany,  they  do  not,  like  the  Cattians  and 
Tendlerians,  form  one  ftate  or  community,  but 
have  among  themfelves  feveral  fubdivifions,  or 
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inferior  tribes,  known  by  diilincl  appellations, 
yet  all  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
Suevians.  It  is  the  peculiar  cufiom  of  this  peo- 
ple to  braid  the  hair,  and  tie  it  up  in  a  knot  (b). 
Between  them  and  the  reft  of  the  Germans  this 
is  the  mark  of  diftinftion.  In  their  o\vn  country 
it  ferves  to  difcriminate  the  free-born  from  the 
flave.  If  the  fame  mode  is  feen  in  other  ftates, 
introduced  by  ties  of  confanguinity,  or,  as  often 
happens,  by  the  propenlity  of  men  to  imitate 
foreign  manners,  the  inftances  are  rare,  and  'con- 
fined entirely  to  the  feafon  of  youth.  With  the 
Suevians  the  cuftom  is  continued  through  life: 
men  far  advanced  in  years  are  feen  w^th  their 
hoary  locks  interwoven,  and  faftened  behind, 
or  fometimes  gathered  into  a  ftiaggy  knot  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  The  chiefs  are  more  nicely 
adjufted  :  they  attend  to  ornament,  but  it  is  a 
manly  attention,  not  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  or  the 
^ffeftation  of  appearing  amiable  in  the  eyes  of 
women.  When  going  to  engage  the  enem\', 
they  fancy  that  from  the  high  ftrudure  of  their 
hair  they  appear  taller  and  gain  an  air  of  fero- 
city.    Their  drefs  is  a  preparation  for  battle. 

XXXIX.  The  Semnones  (a)  are  ambitious  to 
be  thought  the  moll  ancient  and  refpeclable  of 
the  Suevian  nation.  Their  claim  they  think 
confirmed  by  the  myfteries  of  religion.  On  a 
ilated  day  a  proceffion  is  made  into  a  wood 
confecrated  in  ancient  times,  and  rendered  awful 
by  auguries  delivered  down  from  age  to  age. 
The  feveral  tribes  of  the  fame  defcent  appear  by 
their  deputies.  The  rites  begin  with  the  flaugli- 
ter  of  a  man,  who  is  offered  as  a  vi6lim,  and 
thus  their  barbarous  worlhip  is  celebrated  by  an 
a6l  of  horror.  The  grove  is  beheld  with  fuper- 
ftitious  terror.  No  man  enters  that  holy  fan£tu- 
ary  without  being  bound  with  a  chain,  thereby 
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denoting  his  humble  fenfe  of  his  own  condition, 
and  the  fuperior  attributes  of  the  deity  that  fills 
the  place.  Should  he  happen  to  fall,  he  does 
not  prefume  to  rife,  but  in  that  groveling  ftate 
makes  his  way  out  of  the  wood.  The  doftrine 
intended  by  this  bigotry  is,  that  from  this  fpot 
the  whole  nation  derives  its  origin,  aiid  that  here 
h  the  iacred  manfion  of  tlie  all-ruling  mind,  the 
fupreme  God  of  the  univerle  {b),  who  holds 
every  thing  elfe  in  a  chain  of  dependance  on  his 
will  and  pleafure.  To  thefe  tenets  much  credit 
arifes  from  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  Sem- 
nones,  a  populous  nation,  diilributed  into  a 
hundred  cantons,  and  by  the  vail  extent  of  their 
territory  entitled  to  coniider  themfelves  as  the 
head  of  the  Suevian  nation. 

XL.  The  Langobards  (a)  exhibit  a  contraft 
to  the  people  lafl  defcribed.  Their  dignity  is 
derived  from  the  paucity  of  their  numbers. 
Surrounded  as  they  are  by  great  and  powerful 
nations,  they  lite  independant,  owing  their  fe- 
curity  not  to  mean  compliances,  but  to  that  war- 
like fpirit  with  which  they  encounter  danger. 
To  thefe  fucceed  in  regular  order  the  Reudig- 
nians  (/>),  the  Aviones,  Angles,  and  Varinians; 
the  Eudofians,  Nuithones,  and  Suardonians,  all 
defended  by  rivers,  or  embofomed  in  forefts. 
In  thefe  fevCral  tribes  there  is  nothing  that  merits 
attention,  except  that  they  all  agree  to  worfliip 
the  goddefs  Earth,  or  as  they  call  her  Herth  (c), 
whom  they  confider  as  the  common  mother  of 
all.  This  divinity,  according  to  their  notion, 
interpofes  in  human  afi'airs,  and,  at  times,  vifits 
the  l'e"\eral  nations  of  the  globe.  A  facred  gro\'e 
on  an  iiland  {d)  in  the  Northern  Ocean  is  de- 
dicated to  her.  There  ftands  her  facred  chariot, 
covered  with  a  veftment,  to  be  touched  by  the 
prieft  only.     When  fhe  takes  her  feat   in  this 
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holy  vehicle,  he  becomes  immediately  confcious 
of  her  prefence,  and  in  his  fit  of  enthufiafm 
purfues  her  progrefs.  The  chariot  is  drawn  by 
cows  yoked  together.  A  general  feftival  takes 
place,  and  public  rejoicings  are  heard,  wherever 
the  goddefs  direds  her  way.  No  war  is  thought 
of;  arms  are  laid  aiide,  and  the  fword  is  fheathed. 
The  fweets  of  peace  are  known,  and  then  only 
relifhed.  At  length  the  fame  prieft  declares 
the  goddefs  fatisfied  with  her  vifitation,  and  re- 
conducts her  to  her  fan6luary.  The  chariot  with 
the  lacred  mantle,  and,  if  we  may  believe  re- 
port, the  goddefs  herfelf,  are  purified  in  a  fecret 
lake.  In  this  ablution  certain  liaves  officiate, 
and  inftantly  perifh  in  the  water.  Hence  the 
terrors  of  fuperftition  are  more  widely  diffufed; 
a  religious  horror  feizes  every  mind,  and  all  are 
content  in  pious  ignorance  to  venerate  that  awful 
myftery,  which  no  man  can  lee.  and  live.  This 
part  of  the  Suevian  nation  ftretches  away  to 
the  moft  remote  and  unknown  receifes  of  Ger^ 
many. 

XLI.  On  the  banks  of  the  Danube  (for  we 
fhall  now  purfue  that  river,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  we  have  traced  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine),  the 
firft  and  nearefl:  flate  is  that  of  the  Hermundu-.. 
rians  (a),  a  people  in  alliance  with  Rome,  a6ling 
always  with  fidelity,  and  for  that  reafon  allowed 
to  trade  not  only  on  the  frontier,  but  even  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  empire.  They  are  feen  at 
large  in  the  heart  of  our  fplendid  colony  iq.  the 
province  of  Rhsetia,  without  fo  much  as  a  guard 
to  watch  their  motions.  To  the  reft  of  the  Ger- 
mans we  dilplay  camps  and  legions,  but  to  the 
Hermundurians  we  grant  the  exciufive  privilege 
of  feeing  our  houfes  and  our  elegant  villas. 
They  behold  the  fplendour  of  the  Romans,  but 
without  avarice,  or  a  wifh  to  enjoy  It.     In  the 
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territories  of  thefe  people  the  Elb  takes  its  rife 
(b),  a  celebrated  river;,  and  formerly  well  known 
to  the  Romans.  At  prefent  we  only  hear  of  its 
jiarae. 

XLII.  Contiguous  to  the  laR:  mentioned  peo- 
ple lies  the  country  of  the  Narifcans  (a),  and  next 
in  order  the  Marcomannians  {b)  and  the  Quadi- 
ans.  Of  thefe  the  Marcomannians  are  the  moft 
en^inent  for  their  ftreugth  and  military  glory. 
The  very  territory  now  in  their  poiTeirion  is  the 
reward  of  valour,  acquired  by  the  expulhon  of 
thie  Boians.  Nor  have  the  Narifcans  or  Qaadi- 
ans  degenerated  from  their  anceflors.  As  far  as 
Germany  is  waflied  by  the  Danube,  thefe  three 
cations  extend  along  the  banks,  and  form  the 
frontier  of  the  country.  The  Marcomannians , 
and  the  Quadians,  within  our  own  memory, 
obeyed  a  race  of  kings,  born  among  themfelves, 
the  illuftrious  iffue  of  Maroboduus  (c)  and  of 
Tudrus.  Foreign  princes  at  prefent  fway  the 
fceptre ;  but  the  ftrength  of  their  monarchy  {d) 
depends  upon  the  countenance  and  protedion  of 
Pcome.  To  our  arms  they  are  not  often  indebted  ; 
'We  choofe  rather  to  fupply  them  with  money. 

XLIIL  At  the  back  of  the  Marcomannians 
and  Qjiadians  lie  feveral  nations  of  conliderable 
force^  fuch  as  the  Marfignians  (a),  the  Gothini- 
;ans,  the  OfianSj  and  the  Burians.  In  drels  and 
language  the  two  laft  refemble  the  Suevians, 
I  he  Gothinians,  by  their  ufe  of  the  Gallic  tongue, 
:^nd  the  Ohans  by  the  dialeft  of  Pannonia,  are 
{evidently  not  of  German  original.  A  further 
.proof  arifes  fi*om  their  fubmjtting  to  the  difgrace 
-<)f  paying  tribute,  irapofed  upon  them  as  aiienjs 
c^jad  intruders,  partly  by  tlie  Sarmatians,  an4 
.partly  by  the  Quadians.  The  Gothinians  have 
i\\\]  moxe  reafon  to  blufh  :  they  fubmit  {b)  to  the 
'drudgery  of  digging  iron  in  the  mines.     But  a 
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fniall  part  of  the  open  and  level  country  is  occu- 
pied by  thefe  feveral  nations :  they  dwell  chiefly 
in  forefts,  or  on  the  liimmit  of  that  continued 
ridge  of  mountains  (c),  by  which  Suevia  is  divid- 
ed and  feparated  from  other  tribes  that  lie  ftill 
more  remote.  Of  thefe  tlie  Lygians  {d)  are  the 
moft  powerful,  flretching  to  a  great  extent,  and 
giving  their  name  to  a  number  of  fubordinate 
communities.  It  will  fuffice  to  mention  the  moft 
confiderable  ;  namely  the  [e)  Arians,  the  Hel- 
vecones,  the  Manimians,  the  Elyfians,  and  Na^ 
harvalians.  The  laft  fhew  a  grove  famous  for 
the  antiquity  of  its  religious  rites.  The  prieft 
appears  in  a  female  drefs.  The  gods  whom 
they  worlhip  are,  in  the  lang-uage  of  the  country, 
known  by  the  name  of  Alcis,  by  Roman  inter- 
preters faid  to  be  Caftor  and  Pollux  (/),  There 
are,  indeed,  no  idols  in  their  country ;  no  fym- 
bolie  reprefentation  ;  no  traces  of  foreign  fuper- 
ftition.  And  yet  their  two  deities  are  adored  in 
the  charader  of  young  men  and  brothers.  The 
Arians  are  not  only  iuperior  to  the  other  tribes 
above-mentioned,  but  are  alfo  more  fierce  and 
favage.  Not  content  with  their  natural  ferocity, 
they  ftudy  to  make  therafeives  ftill  more  grim 
and  horrible  by  every  addition  that  art  can  de- 
vife.  Their  iliields  are  black ;  their  bodies 
paint-ed  of  a  deep  colour  {g) ;  and  the  darkeft 
night  is  their  time  for  rufhing  to  battle.  The  fud- 
den  furprife  and  funereal  gloom  of  fuch  a  band 
of  fabk  warriors  are  fure  to  ftrike  a  panic  through 
the  adverfe  army,  who  fly  the  field,  as  if  a  legi- 
on of  demons  had  broke  loofe  to  attack  them  : 
fo  true  it  is  that  in  every  engagement  the  eye  is 
firft  conquered.  Beyond  the  Lygians  the  next 
ftate  is  that  of  the  Gothones  (/z),  who  live  under 
regal  government,  and  are,  by  conlequence, 
ruled  with  a  degree  of  power  more  rigorous  than 
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Other  parts  of  Germany,  yet  not  unlimited,  nor 
entirely  hoftile  to  civil  liberty.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  thefe  people  we  find,  on  the  fea-coaft, 
the  Rugians  and  Lemovians  (i),  both  fubje^l  to 
royal  authority.  When  their  round  fhields  and 
lliort  fwords  are  mentioned,  there  are  no  other 
particulars  worthy  of  notice. 

XLIV,  The  people  that  next  occurare  the  Sui- 
ones  (a),  who  may  be  faid  to  inhabit  the  ocean 
itfelf.  In  addition  to  the  ftrength  of  their  armies, 
they  have  a  powerful  naval  force  (b).  The  form 
of  their  fhips  is  peculiar.  Every  veffel  has  a 
prow  at  each  end,  and  by  that  contrivance  is 
always  ready  to  make  head  either  way.  Sails 
are  not  in  ufe,  nor  is  there  a  range  of  oars  at 
the  fides.  The  mariners,  as  often  happens  in 
the  navigation  of  rivers,  take  different  ftations, 
and  fhift  from  one  place  to  another,  as  the  exi- 
gence may  require.  Riches  are  by  this  people 
held  in  great  efteem  (c);  and  the  public  mind, 
debafed  by  that  paffion,  yields  to  the  government 
of  one,  with  unconditional,  with  paffive  obe- 
dience. Defpotifm  is  here  fully  eftablifhed. 
The  people  are  not  allowed  to  carry  arms 
in  common,  like  the  reft  of  the  German  nations. 
An  officer  is  appointed  to  keep  in  a  magazine  all 
the  military  weapons,  and  for  this  purpofe  a 
flave  is  always  chofen.  For  this  policy  the  often- 
f\h\e  reafon  is,  that  the  ocean  is  their  natural 
fence  againft  foreign  invafions,  and  in  time  of 
peace  the  giddy  multitude,  with  arms  ready  at 
hand,  foon  proceeds  from  luxury  to  tumult  and 
commotion.  But  the  truth  is,  the  jealoufy  of 
a  defpotic  prince  does  not  think  it  fafe  to  com- 
mit the  care  of  his  arfenal  to  the  nobles,  or  the 
men  of  ingenuous  birth.  Even  a  manumitted 
flave  is  not  fit  to  be  trufted. 
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XLV.  At  the  further  extremity  beyond  the 
Suiones  there  is  another  fea  (a),  whole  lluggifl-i 
waters  feem  to  be  in  a  flate  of  ilagnation.  By 
this  lazy  element  the  globe  is  faid  to  be  encir- 
cled, and  the  fuppofition  receives  Ibme  colour  of 
probability  from  an  extraordinary  phsenomenoii 
well  known  in  thole  regions.  The  rays  of  the 
fetting  fun  {b)  continue,  till  the  return  of  day, 
to  brighten  the  hemifphere  v/ith  fo  clear  a  light, 
that  the  ftars  are  imperceptible.  To  this  it  is 
added  by  vulgar  credulity,  that  when  the  fun 
begins  to  rife,  the  found  of  the  emerging  lumi- 
nary is  diftindlly  heard,  and  the  very  form  of 
the  horfes,  with  the  blaze  of  glory  round  the 
head  of  the  god,  is  palpable  to  the  fight.  The 
boundaries  of  nature,  it  is  generally  believed, 
terminate  here  (c). 

On  the  coaft  to  the  right  of  the  Suevian  ocean 
(d)  the  iEftyans  have  fixed  their  habitation.     In 
their  drefs  and  manners  they  refemble  the  Suevi- 
ans,  but  their  language  has  more  affinity  to  the 
dialed  of  Britain.     They  worfhip  the  mother  of 
the  gods  (e).     The  figure  of  a  wild  boar  is  the 
fymbol  of  their  fuperftition ;  and  he,  who  has 
that  emblem  about  him,  thinks  himfelf  fecure 
even  in  the  thickeft  ranks  of  the  enemy,  without 
any  need  of  arms,  or  any  other  mode  of  defence. 
The  ufe  of  iron  is  unknown,  and  their  general 
weapon  is  a  club.     In  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
and  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  they  labour  with 
more  patience  than  is  confillcnt  with  the  natural 
lazinefs  of  the  Germans.     Their  induflry  is  ex- 
erted in  another  in  fiance:  they  explore  the  fea 
for  amber,  in  their  language  called  g  lese  (f),  and 
are  the  only  people  who    gather  that  curious 
fubflance.     It  is  generally  found  among  the  fhal- 
lows ;  fometimes  on  the  Ihore.     Concprning  the 
nature  or  the  caufes  of  this  conc^retion,  the  bar- 
barians, with  their  ufaal  want  of  curiofity,  make 
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no  enquiry.  Amongft  other  fuperfiuities  dif- 
charged  by  the  lea,  this  fi^ftance  lay  long  neg- 
ledled,  till  Roman  luxury  gave  it  a  name,  and 
brought  it  into  requeft.  To  the  favages  it  is  of  no 
ufe.  They  gather  it  in  rude  heaps,  and  oifer  it 
to  fale  without  any  form  or  polifh,  wondering  at 
the  price  they  receive  for  it.  There  is  reafon  to 
tliink  that  amber  is  a  diftillation  from  certain 
trees  (g),  fmce  in  the  tranfparent  medium  we  fee 
a  variety  of  infects,  and  even  animals  of  the  wing, 
which,  being  caught  in  the  vifcous  fluid,  are  af- 
terwards, when  it  grows  hard,  incorporated  with 
it.  It  is  probable,  therefore^  that  as  the  eaft  has 
its  luxuriant  plantations,  where  balm  and  frank- 
incenfe  perfpire  through  the  pores  of  trees,  fo 
the  continents  and  iflands  of  the  weft  have  their 
prolific  groves,  whofe  juices,  fermented  by  the 
heat  'of  the  fun,  diffolve  into  a  liquid  matter, 
which  falls  into  the  fea,  and,  being  there  con- 
denfed,  is  afterwards  difcharged  by  the  winds  and 
waves  on  the  oppofite  fhore.  If  you  make  an  ex- 
periment of  amber  by  the  application  of  fire,  it 
kindles  like  a  torch,  emitting  a  fragrant  iiame, 
and,  in  a  little  time,  taking  the  tenacious  nature 
of  pitch  or  rofm.  Beyond  the  Suiones  we  next 
find  the  nation  of  Sitones  (h),  differing  in  no- 
thing from  the  former,  except  the  tamenefs,  v/ith 
which  they  fuffer  a  woman  to  reign  over  them. 
Of  this  people  it  is  not  enough  to  fay  that  they 
have  degenerated  from  civil  liberty :  they  are 
funk  below  flavery  itfelf.  At  this  place  ends  the 
territory  of  the  Suevians. 

XLVI.  Whether  the  Peucinians(i?),  theVe- 
nedians  and  Fennians  are  to  be  accounted  Ger- 
mans, or  claifed  with  the  people  of  Sarmatia  {h)^ 
is  a  point  not  eafy  to  be  determined  ;  though  the 
Peucinians,  called  bv  fome  the  Baft arnians,  bear 
a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  Germans.  They  ufe 
•        ..  '  the 
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the  fame  language:  their  drefs  and  habitations 
are  the  fame,  and  they  are  equally  inured  to  fioth 
and  filth.  Of  late,  however,  in  confequence  of 
frequent  intermarriages  between  their  leading 
chieftains  and  the  families  of  Sarmatia,  they  have 
been  tainted  with  the  manners  of  that  country. 
The  Venedians  are  a  counterpart  of  the  Sarma- 
tians  :  like  them  they  lead  a  wandering  life,  and 
fupport  themfelves  by  plunder  amidfl:  the  woods 
and  mountains,  that  fepar ate  the  Peucinians  and 
theFennians.  They  are,  notwithftanding,  to  be 
afcribed  to  Germany,  inafmuch  as  they  have  fet- 
tled habitations,  know  the  ufe  of  fhields,  and  tra- 
vel ahvays  on  foot,  remarkable  for  their  fwift- 
nefs.  The  Sarmatians,  on  the  contrary,  live  al- 
together on  horfeback  or  in  waggons.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  ferocity  of  the  Fennians  (c),  nor  is 
there  any  thing  fo  difgufling  as  their  filth  and 
poverty.  Without  arms,  without  horfes,  and 
without  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  they  lead  a  va- 
grant life  ;  their  food  the  common  herbage  ;  the 
fkins  of  beafts  their  only  clothing  ;  and  the  bare 
earth  their  refling-place.  For  their  chief  fupport 
they  depend  on  their  arrov;s,  to  whicli,  for  want 
of  iron,  they  prefix  a  pointed  bone.  The  wo- 
men follow  the  chafe  in  company  with  the  men, 
and  claim  their  fhare  of  the  prey.  To  protect 
their  infants  from  the  fury  of  wild  beafis,  and  the' 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  they  make  a  kind  of 
cradle  amidfi:  the  branches  of  trees  interwoven 
together,  and  they  know  no  other  expedient. 
The  youth  of  the  country  have  the  fame  habita- 
tion, and  amidfl:  the  trees  old  age  is  rocked  to 
reft.  Savage  as  this  way  of  life  may  feem,  they 
prefer  it  to  the  drudgery  of  the  field,  the  labour 
of  building,  and  the  painful  viciiiitudes  of  hope 
and  fear,  which  always  attend  the  defence  and 
vhe  acquifition  of  property.     Secure  againfi:  the 
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paflions  of  men,  and  fearing  nothing  from  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  they  have  attained  that  un- 
common flate  of  felicity,  in  which  there  is  no 
craving  left  to  form  a  fmgle  wiih(<i). 

The  reft  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  colled  is 
too  much  involved  in  fable,  of  a  colour  with  the 
accounts  of  the  Hellufians  and  the  Oxionians,  of 
whom  we  are  told,  that  they  have  the  human 
face,  with  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  wild  beafts. 
But  reports  of  this  kind,  unfupported  by  proof, 
I  fhall  leave  to  the  pen  of  others. 
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I.  A  O  tranfmit,  to  pofterity  the  lives  and  cha- 
radlers  of  illuftrious  men,  Avas  an  office  frequent- 
ly performed  in  ancient  times.  Even  in  the 
prefent  age,  incurious  as  it  is  about  its  owe 
concerns  (a),  the  fame  good  cuftom  has  pre- 
vailed, whenever  a  great  and  fplendid  virtue 
has  been  able  to  furmount  thofe  two  pernicious 
vices  (b),  which  not  only  infeft  fmall  commu- 
nities, but  are  likewife  the  bane  of  large  and  flou- 
rifhing  cities;  I  mean  the  vices  of  infenfibility 
to  merit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  envy  on  the 
other.  With  regard  to  the  ufage  of  antiquity, 
it  is  further  obfervable,  that,  in  thofe  early  fea- 
fons  of  virtue,  men  were  led  by  the  impulfe  of  a 
generous  fpirit  to  a  courfe  of  adlion  worthy  of 
being  recorded  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  writer 
of  genius  undertook  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  honourable  deeds,  without  any  motives  of 
flattery,  and  without  views  of  private  ambition, 
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influenced  only  by  the  confcious  pleafure  of 
doing  juflice  to  departed  merit.  Many  have 
been  their  own  hiftorians  [c),  perfuaded  that  in 
fpeaking  of  themfelves  they  ihould  difplay  an 
honeft  confidence  in  their  morals,  not  a  fpirit 
of  arrogance  or  vain  glory.  Rutilius  {d)  and 
Scanrus  left  an  account  of  their  own  lives,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  narrative  has  never  been 
called  in  queftion ;  fo  true  it  is,  that  the  age, 
which  is  mofl:  fertile  in  bright  examples,  is  the 
beft  qualified  to  make  a  fair  eftimate  of  them* 
For  the  prefent  undertaking,  which  profeffes  to 
leview  the  life  of  a  great  man  now  no  more, 
I  judged  it  neceffary  to  premife  an  apology,  led 
as  I  am,  by  the  nature  of  my  fubjeft,  to  encoun- 
ter an  evil  period  {e),  in  which  every  virtue 
ftrugglcd  with  adverfity  and  opprelTion. 

II.  We  have  it  upon  record,  that  Arulenus 
Ruilicus  {a),  for  the  panegyric  of  Paetus  Thrafei, 
aiid  Herennius  Senecio  (b),  for  that  of  Helvidius 
Prifcus,  were  both  capitally  convicted.  Nor 
was  it  enough  that  thofe  excellent  authors 
fell  a  facrilice  to  the  tyrant's  power  :  perfe- 
cution  raged  againfl  their  books,  and,  by  an 
order  to  the  triumvirs,  in  the  forum  and  the 
place  of  popular  convention  the  monuments  of 
.  genius  perilhed  in  the  flames.  The  policy  of 
the  times,  no  doubt,  intended  that  in  the  fame 
fire  the  voice  of  the  Roman  people- ihould  be 
ftifled,  the  freedom  of  the  fenate  deftroyed, 
and  the  fentiments  of  the  human  heart  {c) 
fuppreffed  for  ever.  To  complete  the  work, 
all  found  philofophy  was  profcribed,  every 
liberal  art  was  driven  into  banifhment,  and 
nothing  fair  and  honourable  was  fuflered  to 
remain.  Of  our  paifive  temper  we  gave  ample 
proof;  and  as  former  times  had  tafled  of  liberty 
even  to  a  degree  of  licentioufnefs,    lb  we  ex- 
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haufled  the  bitter  cup  of  flavery  to  the  very- 
dregs.  Reftrained  by  the  terrors  of  a  mercilefs 
inquifition  from  the  commerce  of  hearing  and 
fpeaking,  and,  by  confequence,  deprived  of  all 
exchange  of  fentiment,  we  fhould  have  rel?gned 
our  memory  with  our  other  faculties,  if  to  for- 
get had  been  as  eafy  as  to  fubmit  in  filence  {d), 

III.  At  length,  indeed,  we  begin  to  revive 
from  our  lethargy;  but  we  revive  by  flow  degrees^ 
though  the  emperor  Nerva  (a),  in  the  beginning 
of  this  glorious  sera,  found  means  to  reconcile 
two  things,  till  then  deemed  incompatible;  name- 
ly, civil  liberty  and  the  prerogative  of  the 
prince;  though  his  fucceflbr  Trajan  continues  to 
heal  our  wounds,  and  by  a  juft  and  wife  admi- 
niftration  to  diffufe  the  bleffings  of  peace  and 
good  order  through  every  part  of  the  empire ; 
and  though  it  is  apparent,  that  hopes  of  the  con- 
ilitution  are  now  conceived  by  all  orders  of  men, 
and  not  only  conceived,  but  riling  every  hou;* 
into  confidence  and  public  fecurity(^).  And 
yet,  fuch  is  the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind, 
that,  even  in  this  jun6lure,  the  remedy  operates 
more  flowly  than  the  difeafe.  For  as  the  body 
natural  is  tardy  in  its  growth,  and  rapid  in  de- 
cay, fo  the  powers  of  genius  are  more  ealily  ex- 
tinguifhed  than  promoted  to  their  full  maturity. 
There  is  a  charm  in  indolence  that  works  by  im- 
perceptible degrees ;  and  that  liftlefs  inadlivity, 
which  at  firft  is  irkfome,  grows  delightful  in  the 
end. 

Need  I  mention  that  in  the  courfe  of  fifteen 
years  (c),  a  large  portion  of  human  life !  many 
fell  by  unavoidable  accidents,  and  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  men  in  Rome  were  cut  off  by  the  infatiate 
cruelty  of  the  prince  ?  A  few  of  us,  it  is  true, 
have  furvived  the  flaughter  of  our  fellow  ci- 
tizens; I  had  almoft  faid,  we  have,  furvived  our- 
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felves ;  for  in  that  clialm,  which  flavery  made  in 
our  exigence,  we  cannot  be  faid  to  iiave  lived, 
but  rather  to  have  crawled  in  filence,  the  young 
towards  the  decrepitude  of  age,  and  the  old  to 
diihonourable  graves.  And  yet  I  fhall  not  regrtt 
the  time  I  have  fpent  in  reviewing  thofe  days 
of  deipotifm;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  my  intenti- 
on, even  in  fuch  weak  colouring  as  mine,  to  give 
a  memorial  of  our  flavery  {a),  that  it  may  (land 
in  contrail  to  the  felicity  of  the  prefent  period. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  following  traft  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Agricola,  my  father-in- 
law.  The  defign,  as  it  fprings  from  filial  piety, 
may  merit  a  degree  of  approbation ;  it  will,  at 
leafl,  be  received  with  candour. 

IV.  Cn^us  Julius  Agricola  was  born  at 
the  ancient  and  relpe6lable  colony  of  Forojulium 
{a).  His  grandfather,  by  the  maternal  as  well  as 
the  paternal  line,  ferved  the  office  of  imperial  pro- 
curator (^);  a  truft  of  importance,  which  always 
confers  the  equeftrian  dignity.  His  father,  Julius 
Gr?ecinus(6'),  was  a  member  of  the  fenate,  diftin- 
guifhedby  his  eloquence  and  philofophy.  His  me- 
rit gave  umbrage  to  Caligula.  Being  commanded 
by  that  emperor  to  undertake  the  profecution  of 
Marcus  Silanus  (.<i),  he  refufed  to  comply,  and 
was  put  to  death.  Julia  Procilla  {e),  Agricoia'a 
mother,  v/as  re^'peded  for  the  purity  of  her  man- 
ners. Under  her  care,  and  as  it  were  in  her  bo- 
iom,  the  tender  mind  of  the  fon  v;  as  trained  to 
fcience  and  every  liberal  accomplifhment.  His 
own  ingenuous  dirpolition  guarded  him  agaiufl 
the  fedu6lions  of  plealure.  To  that  happy  tem- 
perament was  added  the  advantage  of  puriuing 
his  fludies  at  Marfeilles(/),  that  feat  of  learning, 
where  the  refinements  of  Greece  were  happily 
blended  with  the  fober  manners  of  provincial 
Ceconomy. 

He 
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He  has  often  declared  in  my  hearing,  that  in 
the  firft  career  of  youth  he  felt  himfelf  addict- 
ed to  philofophical  fpeculations  with  more  ar- 
dour than  confifted  with  the  duties  of  a  Roman 
and  a  fenator  {g) ;  but  his  tafte  was  foon  reform- 
ed by  the  admonitions  of  his  mother.  In  fad, 
it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  fublime 
and  warm  imagination,  ftruck  with  the  forms  of 
moral  beauty  and  the  love  of  fcience,  fhould  af- 
pire  to  reach  the  glory  of  the  philofophic  cha- 
rafter.  As  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  his  riper 
judgment  weaned  him  from  vain  purfuits,  and 
during  the  reft  of  his  life  he  preferved,  what  is 
difficult  to  attain,  that  temperate  judgment, 
which  knows  where  to  fix  the  bounds  even  of 
wifdom  itfelf. 

V.  His  firft  rudiments  of  military  knowledge 
were  acquired  in  Britain  {a),  under  the  conduft 
of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  that  experienced  officer; 
adive,  vigilant,  yet  mild  in  command.  Agri- 
cola  was  foon  diftinguifhed  by  his  General,  and 
feleCted  to  live  v/ith  him  at  head-quarters  {h). 
Honoured  in  this  manner,  he  did  not,  as  is  ufu- 
al  with  young  men,  mix  riot  and  diffipation  with 
actual  fervice;  nor  did  he  avail  himfelf  of  his 
rank  of  military  tribune  to  obtain  leave  of  ab- 
fence  (c),  in  order  to  pafs  his  time  in  idle  plea- 
fures  and  ignorance  of  his  duty.  To  know  the 
province,  and  make  himfelf  known  to  the  army ; 
to  learn  from  men  of  experience,  and  emulate 
the  beft  examples ;  to  feek  no  enterprife  with  a 
forward  fpirit,  and  to  decline  none  with  timid 
caution,  were  the  rules  he  laid  down  to  himfelf; 
prudent  with  valour,  and  brave  without  oftenta- 
tion. 

A  more  adive  campaign  had  never  been  known, 

nor  was  Britain  at  any  tim.efo  fiercely  difputed  {d). 

Our  veteran  forces  were  put  to  the  fword ;  our 
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colonies  fmoked  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  legions 
were  intercepted  on  their  march.  The  ftruggie 
was  then  for  life ;  we  fought  afterwards  for  fame 
and  victory.  In  a  juncture  fo  big  with  danger, 
though  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  in  other 
hands,  and  the  glory  of  recovering  the  province 
was  juftiy  afcribed  to  the  commander  in  chief,  yet 
fo  fair  an  opportunity  did  not  fail  to  improve  a 
young  officer,  and  plant  in  his  mind  the  early 
feeds  of  military  ambition.  The  love  of  fame 
took  pofieflion  of  h?m,  that  principle  of  noble 
minds,  but  out  of  feafon  in  an  evil  period,  when 
virtue  fuffered  by  fmifter  conftru6lions,  and  from 
an  illuftrious  name  the  danger  was  as  great  as 
from  the  moft  pernicious  character. 

VI,  He  returned  from  Britain  to  enter  on  the 
gradations  of  the  civil  magiftracy,  and  married 
Domitia  Decidiana,  a  lady  of  high  rank  and 
fplcndid  defcent.  By  that  alliance  he  gained  aii 
acceffion  of  ftrength  and  credit,  that  ferved  to 
forward  him  in  the  road  to  public  honours.  The 
conjugal  ftate  proved  a  fource  of  domeftic  happi- 
nefs.  They  lived  in  perfed  harmony,  endeared 
by  the  tendereft  affection,  and  each  afcribing  to 
the  other  the  felicity  which  they  enjoyed.  But  the 
merit  of  Decidiana  could  not  be  too  much  ac- 
knowledged. The  praife  of  a  valuable  wife 
fhould  always  rife  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
cenfure,  that  falls  on  fuch  as  violate  the  nuptial 
union. 

Agricola  obtained  the  office  of  queftor(fl); 
and  the  province  of  Alia,  of  which  Salvius  Ti- 
tianus  [b)  was  proconful,  fell  to  his  lot.  Neither 
the  place  nor  the  governor  could  warp  his  inte- 
grity. The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  invited 
the  hand  of  rapacity ;  and  Titianus,  by  the  bias 
of  his  nature  prone  to  a6ls  of  avarice,  was  ready, 
on  terms  of  mutual  connivance,  to  co-operate  in 

any 
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any  fcheme  of  guilt  and  plunder :  byt  Agricola 
maintained  his  honour  and  his  principles.  Dur- 
ing his  flay  in  Alia  his  family  was  increafed  by 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  proved  foon  after, 
when  he  loft  his  infant  fon,  a  fource  of  conlbla- 
tion.  The  intermediate  fpace  between  the  expi- 
ration of  his  quseftorfhip  and  his  advancement  to 
the  poft  of  tribune  of  the  people  he  had  the  pru- 
dence to  pafs  in  calm  tranquillity.  Even  during 
the  year  of  his  tribunelhip  (c)  he  a6led  with  the 
lame  referve,  aware  of  thofe  difaftrous  times, 
when,  under  the  tyranny  of  Nero's  reign,  the 
want  of  exertion  was  the  trueft  wifdom.  He  dif- 
charged  the  office  of  prsetor  with  the  fame  mode- 
ration and  filent  dignity,  having  no  occaiion,  as 
his  good  fortune  would  have  it,  to  lit  in  judica- 
ture {d).  That  branch  of  the  magiftrates  buli- 
nefs  did  not  fall  to  his  Ihare.  The  pageantry  of 
public  fpedacles,  which  belonged  to  his  depart- 
ment, he  conduced  with  economy  and  magnifi- 
cence, fhort  of  profufion,  yet  with  due  regard  to 
popularity.  In  tlie  following  reign,  being  ap- 
pointed by  Galba  one  of  the  commilTioners  to  in- 
fpedl  the  ftate  of  oblations  to  the  feveral  tem- 
ples {e),  he  managed  the  enquiry  with  fo  much 
Ikilland  well-tempered  judgment,  that  no  fpecies 
of  facrilegious  rapine,  except  the  plunder  com- 
mitted by  NerOj  was  fuffered  to  pals  without  re- 
drefs. 

VII.  In  the  courfe  of  (a)  the  following  year  a 
dreadful  misfortune  happened  in  his  family,  and 
proved  to  him  a  fevere  flroke  of  affiiftion.  A 
defcent,  fromOtho's  fleet,  which  roved  about  in 
quell  of  depredations,  was  made  on  the  coaft  of 
Lig-uria.  The  freebooters  plundered  the  city  of 
Intemelium  {b),  and  in  their  fury  murdered  Agri- 
cola's  mother,  then  refiding  upon  her  own  eftate. 
They  laid  wafte  her  lands,  and  went  off  with  a 
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confiderable  booty.  Agricola  let  out  immediate, 
ly  to  pay  the  bit  tribute  of  filial  piety,  and  being 
inforraed,  on  his  way,  that  Vefpalian  afpired  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  he  declared  at  once  in  fa- 
voTir  of  that  party. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  (c),  the  "go- 
vernment of  Rome,  and  the  whole  adminiftratioii 
centered  in  Mncianns,  Domitian  being,  at  that 
time,  too  young  for  buiinefs,  and  from  the  ele- 
vation of  his  father  claiming  no  other  privilege 
than  that  of  being  debauched  and  profligate  with- 
out controul.  Agricola  was  difpatched  to  raife 
new  levies.  He  e>?ecuted  that  commiflion  with 
fo  much  zeal  and  credit  to  himielf,  that  Mucia- 
nus  advanced  him  to  the  command  of  the  twen- 
tieth legion  (d),  then  quartered  in  Britain,  and 
for  Ibme  time  unwilling  to  fwear  fidelity  to  Vef- 
palian. The  oincel*,  who  had  the  command  of 
that  corps,  was  fufpeded  of  feditious  practices, 
■and  the  men  had  carried  their  infolence  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  that  they  were  fcven  formidable  to  the 
confular  generals.  Their  commander  was  of 
praetorian  rank;  but  either  on  account  of  his 
own  dilaSeftion,  or  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the 
foldiers,  his  authority  was  too  feeble.  Agricola 
fu cceeded  to  the  command  of  the  legion,  and  to 
the  tafk  of  punilbing  the  guilty.  He  acquitted 
Mmfclf  with  confummate  addrefs,  and  lingular 
moderation,  wifhing  that  the  men  fhould  have 
t1ie  merit  of  voluntary  compliance,  and  not  feera 
to  ha>'e  yielded,  with  lullen  fubmiflion,  to  the 
authority  of  their  general. 

VIII.  The  government  of  Britain  was  at  that 
time  committed  to  Vettius  Bolanus  (a),  a  man  of 
a  milder  difpofition  than  confitled  with  the  ge- 
nius of  thofe  ferocious  ifianders.  Agricola,  that 
he  might  not  leem  to  eclipfe  his  fuperior  officer, 
feftrained  his  martial  ardour,  fubmitting  with  de- 
ference 
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ference  to  his  commander  in  chief,  andi,  in  every 
part  of  his  condudt,  uniting  to  his  love  cf  ^lory 
a  due  regard  for  the  fervice.  Bolanus  was  foon 
recalled,  and  Petilius  Cerealis(^),  an  officer  of 
tonfular  rank,  fucceeded  to  the  command.  The 
field  of  warlike  enterprife  was  laid  open  to  Agri^ 
cola.  Under  the  new  commander  he  w  as,  at  firil, 
no  more  than  a  common  fharer  in  the  dangers  of 
the  campaign;  but  in  a  fhort  time  his  talents  had 
their  free  career.  The  general,  to  make  his  ex- 
periment, fent  him  at  the  head  of  detached  par- 
ties, and  afterwards,  encouraged  by  the  event, 
employed  him  in  more  important  operations, 
Agricola  never  betrayed  a  fymptom  of  vain  gio-. 
ry.  From  the  iffue  of  his  expeditions,  however 
fdccefsful,  he  affumed  no  merit.  It  w^as  the  ge- 
neral that  planned  the  meafure,  and  he  himielf 
was  no  more  than  the  hand  that  executed.  By 
this  conduft,  vigorous  in  a6lion,  but  modeil  in 
the  report  of  his  exploits,  he  gained  a  brilliant 
reputation,  fecure  from  the  envy  that  attends  it. 
IX.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Vefpaiian  advanc- 
ed him  to  the  patrician  rank  (a),  and  foon  after 
to  the  government  of  the  province  of  Aquita- 
ma.^b)  y  an  appointment  of  the  firft  importance, 
leading  diredly  to  the  honours  of  the  confulihip,, 
to  which  he  then  afpired  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  prince.  The  military  mind,  trained  up 
in  the  fchool  of  war,  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
want  the  pov/er  of  nice  difcrimination.  The 
jurifdi(Stion  of  the  camp  is  little  folicltous  about 
forms  and  fubtle  reafcning:  military  law  is  blunt 
and  fummary,  and,  where  the  fword  refolves  all 
d'ificulties,  the  refined  dilcuffions  of  the  forum 
a^e  never  praclifed.  Agricola,  however,  indebt- 
ed to  nature  for  a  certain  reclitude  of  underftand- 
ing,  was  not  out  of  his  fphere  {c)  even  among 
meti  verfed  in  queftions  of  jurifprudence.     Hi^. 

hours 
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hours  of  bufmefs  and  relaxation  had  their  flated 
periods.  In  the  council  of  the  province,  or  on  the 
tribunal  of  jullice^  he  dilcharged  the  duties  of 
his  ftation  with  awful  gravity,  intent  to  enquire, 
often  fevere,  but  more  inclined  to  foften  the  ri- 
gour of  the  law.  The  fundlions  of  the  magif- 
trate  being  difpatched,  he  divefted  himfelf  of 
his  public  character;  the  man  in  authority  was 
no  longer  feen.  In  his  a6lions  no  tinfture  of 
arrogance;,  no  fpleen,  no  avarice  was  ever  feen. 
Uncommon  as  it  may  appear,  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  manners  took  nothing  from  his  authority, 
nor  was  the  imprefiion  made  by  his  amiable  qua- 
lities lefTened  by  the  inflexibility  of  the  judge. 

To  fay  of  a  character  truly  great,  that  integri- 
ty and  a  fpirit  above  corruption  made  a  part  of 
it,  were  mere  tautology,  as  injurious  to  his  vir- 
tues, as  it  is  unnecelTary.  Even  the  love  of 
fame,  that  fine  incentive  of  generous  minds, 
could  neitlier  betray  him  into  an  ofientatious 
difplay  of  virtue,  nor  induce  him  to  pradlife 
thofe  fpccious  arts,  that  court  applaufe,  and  of- 
ten fupply  the  place  of  merit.  The  little  ambi- 
tion of  riling  above  his  colleagues  v.-as  foreign  to 
his  heart.  He  avoided  all  contention  with  the 
procurators  of  the  prince.  In  ftruggles  of  that 
nature  he  knew  tliar  victory  may  be  obtained 
without  glory,  and  a  defeat  is  certain  difgrace. 
la  lefs  tliau  three  years  he  was  recalled  from  his 
province,  to  take  upon  him  the  confular  dignity. 
The  voice  of  fame  marked  him  out,  at  the  fame 
time,  for  the  government  of  Britain  :  the  report 
^as  current,  but  neither  contrived,  nor  circu- 
lated by  himfelf.  He  v.as  mentioned,  becaufe 
he  was  worthy.  Common  fame  does  not  always 
err :  it  often  takes  the  lead,  and  determines  the 
choice.  During  his  confulihip  (<r/),  though  I  was 
then  very  young,  he  agreed  to  a  marriage  be- 
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tween  me  and  his  daughter,  who  certainly  might 
have  looked  for  a  prouder  conneclion.  TJie 
nuptial  ceremony  was  not  performed  till  the  term 
of  his  confulfhip  expired.  In  a  fhort  time  after 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  with  the 
additional  honour  of  a  feat  in  the  pontifical  col- 
lege. 

X.  If  I  here  prefume  to  offer  a  defcription  of 
Britain  (^)  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  difpute  with  a  number  of  au- 
thors, who  have  gone  before  rae,  either  the  fame 
of  genius,  or  diligence  in  the  refearch.  The 
fadl  is,  Britain  was  fubdued  under  the  conduct 
of  Agricola,  and  that  circumftance  may  juftify 
the  prefent  attempt.  Antecedent  writers  adorn- 
ed conjecture  with  all  the  graces  of  language : 
what  I  have  to  offer  will  have  nothing  but  the 
plain  truth  to  recommend  it. 

Britain,  of  all  the  iflands  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, is  the  largeft.  On  the  eaft,  it  extends  to- 
wards Germany ;  on  the  weft,  towards  Spain  {b) ; 
and  on  the  fouth,  it  lies  oppofite  to  the  coaft  of 
Gaul.  The  northern  extremity  is  laflied  by  the 
billows  of  a  prodigious  fea,  and  no  land  is  known 
beyond  it.  The  form  of  the  ifland  has  been  com- 
pared by  two  eloquent  writers  (Livy  among  the 
ancients,  and  Fabius  Rufticus  among  the  mo- 
derns) to  an  oblong  fhield,  or  a  two-edged  ax. 
The  comparifon,  if  we  except  Caledonia,  may 
be  allowed  to  be  juft,  and  hence  the  fhape  of  a 
part  has  been,  by  vulgar  error,  afcribed  to  the 
whole.  Caledonia  ftretches  a  vail  length  of  way 
towards  the  north.  The  promontories,  tliat  jut 
out  into  the  fea,  render  the  form  of  the  country 
broken  and  irregular,  but  it  fharpens  to  a  point 
at  the  extremity,  and  terminates  in  the  fliape  of 
a  wedge. 

By 
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By  Agricola's  order  the  Roman  fleet  {c)  failed 
round  the  northernpoint,  and  madethefirfl  certain 
diicovery  that  Britain  is  an  illand.     The  clufter 
of  ifies  called  the  Orcades  (d),  till  then  wholly 
uniinown,  was  in  this  expedition  added  to  the 
Roman  empire.     Thule  (e),  which  had  lain  con- 
cealed in  the  gloom  of  winter  and  a  depth  of 
■eternal  fnows,  M'as  alfo  feen  by  our  navigators. 
The  fea  in  thofe  parts  is  faid  to  be  a  fluggilh  mafs  of 
flagnated  water  (y),  hardly  yielding  to  theftroke 
of  the  car,  and  never  agitated  by  winds  and  tem- 
pefts.    The  natural  caufe  may  be,  that  high  lands 
and  mountains,  which  occafion  commotions-  in, 
the   air,   are  deficient   in  thofe  regions ;    not  to 
mention  that  fuch  a  prodigious  body  of  water,  in  a 
vafl  and  boundlefs  ocean,  is  heaved  and  impelled 
with  difficulty.     But  a  philofophical  account  of 
the  ocean  and  its  periodical  motions  is  not  the 
delign  of  this  elTay  :  the  fubje6l  has  employed 
the  pen  of  others.     To  what  they  have  faid  I 
fhall  only  add,    that  there  is  not  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  an  expanfe  of  water  that  rages 
with  fuch  uncontrouled  dominion,  now  receiv- 
ing the  difcharge  of  various  rivers,  and,  at  times, 
driving  their  current  back  to  their  fource.     Nor 
is  it  on  the  coafl:  only  that  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  tide  are  perceived  :  the  fv/ell  of  the  fea  forces 
its  way  into  the  recsffes  of  the  land,  forming 
bays  afid  iflands  in  the  heart  of  the   country, 
and  foaming  amidfl  hills  and  mountains,  as  in 
its  natural  channel. 

^1.  Whether  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were  natives  of  the  ifland  (^),  or  adventitious 
fettlers,  is  a  queflion  loft  in  the  mills  oi  anti- 
quity. The  Britons,  like  other  barbarous  nati- 
ons, have  no  monuments  of  their  hillory.  They 
differ  in  the  make  and  habit  of  their  bodies, 
and  hence   various  inferences   concerning  tV.eir 

origin. 
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origin.  The  ruddy  hair  and  lufty  limbs  of  the 
Caledonians  {b)  indicate  a  German  extradlion. 
That  the  Silures(c)  were  at  firft  a  colony  of 
Iberians  is  concluded,  not  without  probability, 
from  the  olive  tindlure  of  the  fkin,  the  natural 
curl  of  the  hair,  and  the  fituation  of  the  coun- 
try, fo  convenient  to  the  coaft  of  Spain.  On  the 
fide  oppolite  to  Gaul  the  inhabitants  referable 
their  neighbours  on  the  continent ;  but  whether 
that  refemblance  is  the  effedl  of  one  commoii 
origin,  or  of  the  climate  in  contiguous  nations 
operating  on  the  make  and  temperament  of  the 
human  body,  is  a  point  not  eafy  to  be  decided. 
All  circumftances  confidered,  it  is  rather  proba- 
ble that  a  colony  from  Gaul  took  poffelfion  of  a 
country  fo  inviting  by  its  proximity  {d).  You 
will  find  in  both  nations  the  fame  religious  rites, 
and  the  fame  {e)  fuperftition.  The  two  languages 
differ  but  little  (/).  In  provoking  danger  they 
difcover  the  fame  ferocity,  and  in  the  encounter, 
the  fame  timidity.  The  Britons,  however,  not 
yet  enfeebled  by  a  long  peace,  are  poflTefTed  of 
fuperior  courage  {g).  The  Gauls,  we  learn  from 
hillory,  were  formerly  a  warlike  people;  but 
floth,  the  confequence  of  inaftive  times,  has  de- 
bafed  their  genius,  and  virtue  died  with  expiring* 
liberty.  Among  fuch  of  the  Britons  {h),  as  have 
been  for  fome  time  fubdued,  the  fame  degenera- 
cy is  obiervable.  The  free  and  unconquered 
part  of  the  nation  retains  at  this  hour  the  fero- 
city of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

'XII.  The  ftrength  of  their  armies  confifts  in. 
infantry,  though  Ibme  of  their  warriors  take  the 
field  in  chariots  {a).  The  perfon  of  highefl  dif' 
tinftion  guides  the  reins,  while  his  martial  fol- 
lowers mounted  in  the  fame  vehicle,  annoy  the 
enemy.  The  Britons  were  formerly  governed 
by  a  race  of  kings  ib) :  at  prefent  they  are  divid- 
VoL.  IV.  F  ed 
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ed  into  fa6lions  under  various  chieftains;  and 
this  difunion,  which  prevents  their  a6ling 
in  concert  for  a  public  intereft,  is  a  circum- 
ftance  highly  favourable  to  the  Roman  arms 
againft  a  warlike  people,  independant,  fierce, 
and  obflinate.  A  confederation  (c)  of  two  or 
more  ftates  to  repel  the  common  danger  is  fel- 
dom  known :  they  fight  in  parties,  and  the  na- 
tion is  fubdued. 

The  climate  is  unfavourable:  always  damp 
M'ith  rains,  and  overcaft  with  clouds.  Intenfe 
cold  is  never  felt.  The  days  are  longer  than  in 
our  fouthern  regions;  the  nights  remarkably 
bright,  and,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  ifland, 
fo  very  Ihort  (d),  that  between  the  laft  gleam  of 
day  and  the  returning  dawn  the  interval  is  fcarce 
perceptible.  In  a  ferene  Iky,  when  no  clouds 
intervene  to  obftrudl  the  fight,  the  fun,  we  are 
told,  appears  all  night  long,  neither  fetting  in 
the  weft,  nor  rifing  in  the  eaft,  but  always  mov- 
ing above  the  horizon.  The  caufe  of  this  phse- 
nomenon  may  be,  that  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
towards  the  northern  extremities,  being  flat  and 
level,  the  fhade  never  rifes  to  any  confiderable 
height,  and,  the  fky  ftill  retaining  the  rays  of  the 
fun  (e),  the  heavenly  bodies  continue  vifible. 

The  foil  does  not  afford  either  the  vine,  the 
olive,  or  the  fruits  of  warmer  climates :  but  it  is 
othetwife  fertile,  and  yields  corn  in  great  plen- 
ty. Vegetation  is  quick  in  {hooting  up,  and  How 
in  coming  to  maturity.  Both  effedls  are  reduci- 
ble to  the  fame  caufe,  the  conftant  moifture  of 
the  atmofphere  and  the  dampnefs  of  the  foil, 
Britain  contains,  to  reward  the  conqueror,  mines 
of.  gold  and  filver  (/),  and  other  metals.  The 
fea  produces  pearls  (^),  but  of  a  dark  and  livid 
colour.  This  defeft  is  afcribed  by  fome  to  want 
©f  Ikill  in  this  kind  of  fifhery :  the  people,  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  in  gathering,  content  themfelves  with 
gleaning  what  happens  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
Ihore,  whereas  in  the  Red  Sea  the  Ihell-iifh  are 
found  clinging  to  the  rocks,  and  taken  alive. 
For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Britifh  pearl  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  I  cannot 
impute  to  avarice  a  negle6l  of  its  intereft. 

XIII.  The  Britons  are  willing  to  fupply  our 
armies  with  new  levies ;  they  pay  their  tribute 
without  a  murmur ;  and  they  perform  all  the  fer- 
vices  of  government  with  alacrity,  provided 
they  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  oppreflion. 
When  injured,  their  refentment  is  quick,  fud- 
den,  and  impatient :  they  are  conquered,  not 
broken-hearted ;  reduced  to  obedience,  not  fub- 
dued  to  flavery.  Even  Julius  Csefar,  the  firfl  of 
the  Romans  {a)  who  fet  his  foot  in  Britain  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  can  only  be  faid  by  a  profpe- 
rous  battle  to  have  ftruck  the  natives  with  terror, 
and  to  have  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  fea- 
Ihore.  The  difcoverer,  not  the  conqueror  of 
the  ifland,  he  did  no  more  than  fhew  it  to  pof- 
terity.  Rome  could  not  boafc  of  a  conqueft. 
The  civil  wars  broke  out  foon  after,  and,  in  that 
fcene  of  diftradlion,  M-hen  the  fwords  of  the 
leading  men  were  drawn  againil  their  country, 
it  was  natural  to  lofe  fight  of  Britain.  During 
the  peace  that  followed  the  fame  neglect  conti- 
nued: Auguftus  called  it  the  wifdom  of  his  coun- 
cils {b),  and  Tiberius  made  it  a  rule  of  ilate-po- 
licy. 

That  Caligula  meditated  an  invafion  of  Bri- 
tain (c)  is  a  fact  well  knovv'n ;  but  the  expediti- 
on, like  his  mighty  preparations  agaiuft  Germany, 
was  rendered  abortive  by  the  capricious  temper 
of  the  man,  refolving  always  without  con  lid  e~ 
ration,  and  repenting  without  experiment.  Tiie 
grand   enterprife  was  refervcd  i'or  the  emperoc 

F  2,  Claudius 
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Claudius  (<f),  who  tranfported  into  Britain  an 
army  compoled  of  regular  legions,  belides  a  large 
body  of  auxiliaries.  With  the  officers,  appoint- 
ed to  condud  thenar,  he  joined  Vefpafian,  who 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fuccefs  which 
afterwards  attended  him.  Several  Hates  were 
conquered,  kings  were  led  in  captivity,  and  the 
Fates  beheld  Vefpafian  giving  an  earneft  of  his 
future  glory. 

XIV.  The  firft  officer  of  confular  rank,  that 
commanded  in  Britain,  was  Aulus  Plautius  {a). 
To  him  fucceeded  Oftorius  Scapula  (b) ;  both 
eminent  for  their  piilitary  character.  Under 
their  aufpices  the  fouthern  part  of  Britain  took 
the  form  of  a  province,  and  received  a  colony  of 
veterans  {c).  Certain  diftrids  were  affigned  to 
Cogidunus,  a  king,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the 
country.  He  lived  within  our  own  memory, 
preferving  always  his  faith  unviolated,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  ilriking  proof  of  that  refined  policy, 
with  which  it  has  ever  been  the  pradlice  of  Rome 
to  make  even  kings  accomplices  in  the  fervitude 
of  mankind. 

The  next  governor  was  Didius  Gallus(^).  He 
preferved  the  acquifitions  made  by  his  predecef- 
Ibrs,  without  aiming  at  an  extenfion  of  territory, 
and  without  any  advantage,  except  a  few  forts, 
which  he  built  on  the  remote  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  hopes  of  gaining  fome  pretenfion  to  the 
fame  of  having  enlarged  the  frontier.  Veranius 
(e)  fucceeded  to  the  command,  but  died  within 
the  year.  Suetonius  Paulinus  {/)  was  the  next 
in  fucceffion.  That  officer  pufhed  on  the  war  in 
one  continued  feries  of  profperity  for  two  years 
together.  In  that  time  he  fubdued  feveral  ftates, 
and  fecured  his  conqueft  by  a  chain  of  ports  and 
garrilbns.  Confiding  in  the  ftrength,  which  he 
£ad  thus  eftablifhed,  he  formed  the  plan  of  re- 
ducing 
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ducing  the  ifle  of  Mona  (g),  the  grand  refource 
from  which  the  malecontentsdrew  their  fupplies. 
But  having,  in  that  expedition,  turned  his  back 
on  the  conquered  provinces,  he  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  general  revolt. 

XV.  The  Britons,  relievedfromtheir  fears  by 
the  abfence  of  the  commander  in  chief,  began  to 
defcant  on  the  horrors  of  flavery  {a).  They  Hat- 
ed their  grievances,  and,  to  inflame  refentment, 
painted  every  thing  in  the  moft  glaring  colours. 
"  What  was  now  the  confequence  of  their  paflive 
"  fpirit  ?  The  hand  of  oppreflion  falls  on  the 
-*  tame  and  abjeft  with  greater  weight.  Each 
"  Hate  was  formerly  fubjed  to  a  hngle  king  (^), 
"  but  now  two  mailers  rule  with  an  iron-rod. 
"  The  general  gluts  himfelf  with  the  blood  of 
"  the  vanquifhed,  and  the  imperial  procurator 
"  devours  our  property.  Thofe  haughty  tyrants 
"  may  adl  in  concert,  or  they  may  be  at  variance  j 
"  but  in  either  cafe  the  lot  of  the  Britons  is  the 
"  fame.  The  centurions  of  the  general,  and  the 
"  followers  of  the  tax-gatherer  add  pride  and  in- 
"  folence  to  injuftice  and  rapacity.  Nothing  is 
"  fafe  from  avarice,  nothing  by  luft  unviolated. 
"  In  the  field  of  battle,  the  booty  is  for  the  brave 
"  and  warlike :  at  prefent,  cowards  and  abjedl 
"  wretches  feize  the  pofTeffions  of  the  natives ; 
"  to  them  the  Britons  tamely  yield  up  their 
"  children ;  for  them  they  make  new  levies,  and 
"  in  Ihort,  the  good  of  his  country  is  the  only 
"  caufe  in  which  a  Briton  has  forgot  to  die^ 
"  Compute  the  number  of  men,  born  in  freedom, 
"  who  inhabit  the  ifland,  and  the  Roman  inva- 
"  ders  are  but  a  handful.  It  was  thus  the  Ger- 
*'  mans  argued,  and  they  fhook  off  the  yoke  (c). 
"  No  ocean  rolled  between  them  and  the  inva- 
"  der:  they  were  feparated  by  a  river  only. 
,  *'  The  Britons  have  every  motive  to  excite  their 
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"  valour.  They  have  their  comitry  to  delrnd, 
"  and  they  have  their  liberty  to  afiert;  they  have 
*'  wives  and  children  to  urge  tliem  on ;  and  they 
"  have  parents,  who  i'ue  to  them  for  proteftion. 
"  On  the  part  of  the  Romans,  if  we  except  lux- 
*'  ury  and  avarice,  what  incentives  are  there  to 
*'  draw  them  to  the  field  ?  Let  Britifh  valour 
"  emulate  the  virtue  of  ancient  times,  and  the 
"  invaders,  like  their  own  deified  Csefar,  will 
"  abandon  the  illand>  The  lofs  of  a  lingle  battle, 
"  and  even  a  fecond,  cannot  decide  the  fate  of  a 
"  whole  people.  Many  advantages  lift  on  the 
"  fide  of  mifery.  To  attack  with  fury,  and  per- 
"  fevere  with  conftancy,  belongs  to  men  who 
"  groan  under  oppreilion.  The  gods,  at  length, 
"  behold  the  Britons  with  an  eye  of  compaflion  : 
■•'  they  have  removed  the  Roman  general  from 
"  his  ftation ;  they  detain  him  and  his  army  in 
y  another  illand  {cl).  The  opprefTed  have  gained 
"  an  advantage,  too  often  difficult  to  obtain : 
"  they  can  now  deliberate ;  they  are  met  in 
"  council.  In  defigns  like  thefe,  the  whole  dan- 
"  ger  lies  in  being  detected  :  a6l  like  men,  and 
*'  fucceis  will  be  the  iiTae  of  the  war." 

XVI.  Inflamed  by  thefe  and  fuch  like  to- 
pics, the  fpirit  of  revolt  was  diffufed  through  the 
country.  With  one  confent  they  took  up  arms, 
under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea  {a),  a  queen  de- 
fcended  from  a  race  of  royal  anceftors.  In  Bri- 
tain there  is  no  rule  of  diftinftion  to  exclude  the 
female  line  from  tlie  throne,  or  the  command  of 
armies.  The  infurgents  rufhed  to  the  attack 
with  headlong  fury;  they  found  the  Romans 
difperfcd  in  their  garrifons ;  they  put  all  to  the 
fword;  they  ftormed  the  forts;  they  attacked 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  which  they  coniidered 
as  the  feat  of  oppreliion,  and  with  fire  and  fword 
laid  it  level  witii  the  ground.  Whatever  I'evenge 
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could  prompt,  or  vi^ory  infpire,  was  executed 
'vith unrelenting  cruelty;  and  if  Suetonius  (b),  on 
the  firft  intelligence,  had  not  haftened  back  by 
rapid  marches,  Britain  had  been  loft.  By  the 
event  of  a  fmgle  battle  the  province  was  recover- 
ed, though  the  embers  of  rebellion  were  not 
quite  extinguifhed.  Numbers  of  the  malecon- 
tents,  confcious  of  their  Ihare  in  the  revolt,  and 
dreading  the  vengeance  of  Suetonius,  ftill  conti- 
nued under  arms. 

The  truth  is,  notwithftanding  the  excellent 
qualities  that  diftinguiftied  the  Roman  general, 
it  was  the  blemifli  of  his  chara6ler,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded always  again  ft  the  vanquiftied,  even  after 
theyfiirrendered,  with  exceflive  rigour.  Juftice, 
under  his  adminift ration,  had  frequently  the  air 
of  revenge  for  a  perfonal  injury.  In  his  public 
proceedings  he  mingled  too  much  of  his  own  paf' 
lions,  and  was  therefore  recalled,  to  make  way 
for  PetroniusTurpilianus  (c),  a  man  of  lefs  afpe- 
rity,  new  to  the  Britons,  and,  having  no  refent- 
ments,  likely  to  be  fatisfied  on  moderate  terms. 
He  reftored  the  tranquillity  of  the  iiland  and, 
without  attempting  any  thing  farther,  religned 
the  province  to  Trebellius  Maximus  (d),  an  of- 
ficer of  no  experience,  by  nature  indolent  and 
inadlive,  but  poffefTed  of  certain  popular  arts, 
that  reconciled  the  minds  of  men  to  his  admini* 
ftration.  The  Barbarians,  at  this  time,  had  ac-p 
quired  a  tafte  for  elegant  and  alluring  vices.  The 
civil  wars,  which  foon  afterwards  convulfed  th^ 
empire,  were  a  fair  apology  for  the  pacific  tem-^ 
per  of  the  general.  His  army,  however,  was  not 
firee  from  inteftine  difcord.  The  foldiers,  for- 
merly inured  to  difcipline,  grew  wanton  in  idle- 
nefs,  and  broke  out  into  open  fedition.  To  avoid 
the  fury  of  his  men,  Trebellius  was  obliged  to 
iave  himfelf  by  flights    Jiaving  lain  for  fome 

time 
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time  in  a  place  of  concealment,  he  returned  with 
an  auk^vard  air  to  take  upon  him  the  commandi 
His  dignity  was  impaired,  and  his  fpirit  hum- 
bled. From  that  time  his  authority  was  feeble 
and  precarious.  It  feemed  to  be  a  compromife 
between  the  parties :  the  general  remained  un- 
molefted,  the  foldiers  uncontrouled,  and  on 
thofe  terms  the  mutiny  ended  without  bloodfhed. 
Vettius  Bolanus  (e)  was  the  next  commander; 
but  the  diftradions  of  the  civil  war  flill  continu- 
ing', he  did  not  think  it  advifeable  to  introduce  a 
plan  of  regular  difcipline.  The  fame  inadtlve 
diipofition  on  the  part  of  the  general,  and  the 
fame  mutinous  fpirit  among  the  foldiers,  ftill  pre- 
vailed. The  only  difierence  was,  that  the  cha- 
rader  of  Bolanus  was  without  a  blemifh.  If  he 
did  not  eftabliili  his  authority,  he  lived  on  good 
terms  with  all  ;  beloved,  though  not  refpefted. 

XVII.  \Vhi:n  Britain,  with  the  reft  of  the 
Roman  world,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Vefpafian,  the 
ableft  officers  were  fent  to  reduce  the  ifiand  ; 
powerful  armies  were  fet  in  motion,  and  the  fpi- 
rit of  the  natives  began  to  droop.  In  order  to 
Ipread  a  general  terror,  Petilius  Cerealis  (a)  fell 
Avith  fudden  fury  on  the  Brigantes  (/;),  in  point 
of  numbers  the  moft  confiderable  ftate  in  the 
■whole  province.  Various  battles  were  fought, 
with  alternate  fuccefs,  and  great  effufion  of  blood. 
At  length  the  greateft  part  of  that  exteniive  coun- 
try was  either  fubdued,  or  involved  in  all  the 
calamities  of  war.  The  fame  of  Cerealis  grew  to 
a  fize  that  might  difcourage  the  ableft  fucceffor  ; 
and  yet  under  that  difadvantage  Julius  Fronti- 
nus  (c)  undertook  the  command.  His  talents  did 
not  fuffer  by  the  compairifon.  He  was  a  man 
truly  great,  and  fure  to  fignalife  himfelf,  when- 
ever a  fair  opportunity  called  forth  his  abilities. 
He  reduced  to  fubjedion  the  powerful  and  war- 
like 
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like  ftate  of  the  Silures  {d),  and,  tliougli  in  that 
expedition  he  had  to  cope  not  only  with  a  fierce 
and  obftinate  enemy,  but  with  the  difficulties  of 
a  country  almoft  impradlicable,  it  was  his  glory 
that  he  furmounted  every  obftacle. 

XVIII.  Such  was  the  ft  ate  of  Britain,  and 
fuch  the  events  of  war,  when  Agricola  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  fummcr  {&)  to  take  upon 
him  the  command.  He  found  an  army  lulled 
in  indolence  and  iecurity,  as  if  the  campaign  was 
at  an  end,  while  the  enemy  was  on  the  watch 
to  feize  the  firft  opportunity.  The  Ordovicians 
(b),  not  long  before  his  arrival  had  fallen  upon  a 
party  of  horfe,  that  happened  to  be  quartered 
in  their  diftridt,  and  put  them  almofl  all  to  the 
fv.'ord.  By  this  blow  tiie  courage  of  the  Britons 
was  once  more  revived :  the  bold  and  refolute 
declared  for  open  war,  while  others,  lefs  fan- 
guine,  W'cre  againfl  unllieathiRg  the  fword,  till 
the  chara6ler  and  genius  of  the  new  governor 
ftiould  be  better  known. 

Many  things  confpired  to  embarrafs  Agricola : 
the  fummer  was  far  advanced ;  the  troops  were 
ftationed  at  different  quarters,  expelling  a  cefia- 
tion  of  arms  during  the  remainder  of  the  year; 
and  to  a6t  on  the  defenfive,  content  with 
flrengthening  the  weakefl  ftations,  was  in  the 
opinion  of  the  befl:  officers  the  moft  prudent  mea- 
fure.  Thefe  were  circumftances  unfavourable 
to  a  fpirit  of  enterprife;  but  the  general  reiblv- 
cd  to  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  face  the  dan- 
ger without  delay.  For  this  puipofe,  he  drew 
together  various  detachments  from  the  legions, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries, 
marched  againft  the  enemy.  The  Ordovicians 
continuing  to  decline  an  engagement  on  the  open 
plain,  he  determined  to  feek  them  on  their 
heights,  and,   to  animate  his  men  by  his  own 
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example,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  line. 
A  battle  enfued,  and  the  ilTue  was  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Ordovician  flate.  Knowing  of  what 
moment  it  is  to  follow  the  firft  impreffions  of 
fame,  and  little  doubting  but  that  every  thing 
would  fall  before  an  army  flufhed  with  vidory^ 
Agricola  formed  a  plan  for  the  redudion  of  the 
iile  of  Mona  (c),  from  which  Paulinus  had  been 
recalled  by  the  general  infurreclion  of  the  pro- 
vince, as  already  mentioned. 

For  the  execution  of  an  eiiterprife  fo  fuddeil 
and  important,  no  meafures  had  been  concerted, 
and,  by  confequence,  no  veffels  were  ready  to 
tranfport  the  troops.  The  genius  and  reiblution 
of  the  general  lupplied  all  deficiencies.  He 
draughted  from  the  auxiliaries  a  chofen  band, 
v.ell  acquainted  with  the  fordable  places,  and,  inur- 
ed to  the  national  practice  of  fwimming  acrofs 
lakes  and  rivers  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  they 
could  manage  their  arms  and  guide  their 
horfes  at  the  fame  time.  This  fele6l  corps, 
free  from  the  incumbrance  of  their  baggage, 
dafhed  into  the  water,  and  made  their  way  with 
vigour  towards  the  ifland.  This  mode  of  attack 
aftonifhed  the  enemy,  who  expedled  nothing  lefs 
than  a  fleet  of  tranfports,  and  a  regular  embark- 
ation. Struck  with  conilernation,  they  thought 
nothing  impregnable  to  men,  who  waged  fo  un- 
ufual  a  w:ar.  In  defpair  they  fued  for  peace, 
and  furrendered  the  ifland.  The  event  added 
new  luflre  to  the  name  of  Agricola,  who  had 
thus  fet  out  with  a  Ipirit  of  enterprife,  and 
crowded  fo  much  glory  into  that  part  of  the 
year,  which  is  uiiially  trifled  away  in  vain  parade 
and  the  homage  of  flatterers.  The  moderation, 
with  which  he  enjoyed  his  vi(5lory,  was  remark- 
able. He  had  reduced  the  vanquifhed  to  obedi- 
ence, and  tl)e  zd,  he  faid,  did  not  deferve  the 
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name  of  vi6lory,  nor  even  of  an  expedition. 
In  his  difpatches  to  Rome  he  afTumed  no  merit, 
nor  were  his  letters  according  to  cuftom,  deco- 
rated (d)  with  fprigs  of  laurel.  But  this  felf-de- 
nial  ferved  only  to  enhance  his  fame.  From  the 
modefty  of  a  commander,  who  could  under- 
value fuch  important  fervices,  men  inferred  that 
projects  of  vail  extent  were  even  then  in  his 
contemplation. 

XIX.  A  G  RICO  LA  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  national  character  of  the  Bri- 
tons: he  knew  by  the  experience  af  paft  events, 
that  conqueft,  while  it  loads  the  vanquifhed 
with  injury  and  oppreflion,  can  never  be  I'ecure 
and  permanent.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
fupprefs  the  feeds  of  future  hoftility.  He  began 
a  reform  in  his  own  houfehold ;  a  neceffary 
work,  but  attended  often  with  no  lefs  difficulty 
than  the  adminiflration  of  a  province.  He  re- 
moved his  flaves  and  freedmen  from  every 
department  of  public  bulinefs.  Promotions  in 
the  army  no  longer  went  by  favour,  or  the  parti- 
ality of  the  centurions ;  merit  decided,  and  the 
man  of  worth,  Agricola  knew,  would  be  the 
mofl  faithful  foldier.  To  know  every  thing, 
and  yet  overlook  a  great  deal ;  to  forgive  flight 
offences  (a),  and  treat  matters  of  importance 
with  due  feverity,  was  the  rule  of  his  condu6t; 
never  vindi6live,  and  in  many  inllances  difarm- 
ed  by  penitence.  The  prevention  of  crimes  was 
what  he  wifhed,  and  to  that  end,  in  the  dif- 
pofal  of  offices  he  m.ade  choice  of  men,  whofe 
condu6l  promifed  to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of 
puniihment. 

The  exigencies  of  the  army  called  for  large 
contributions  of  corn  and  other  fupplies,  and 
yet  he  lightened  the  burthen  by  juft  and  equal 
aflefTments,  providing  at  the  fame  time  againft 
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the  extortions  of  the  tax-gatherer  {h),  more  odi- 
ous and  intolerable  than  even  the  tax  itfelf.  It 
had  been  the  fettled  pradlice  of  the  coUedlors 
to  engrofs  all  the  corn,  and  then,  adding  mockery 
to  injuftice,  to  make  the  injured  Briton  wait  at 
the  door  of  the  public  granary  (<;),  humbly  fup- 
plicating  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  repur- 
chafe  his  own  grain,  which  he  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  fell  at  an  inferior  price.  A  further 
grievance  was,  that,  inftead  of  delivering  the 
requifite  quantity  of  corn  at  the  neareft  and 
mofl  convenient  magazines,  the  Britons  were 
forced  to  make  tediousjourneys  through  difficult 
ciofs-country  roads,  in  order  to  fupply  camps 
and  Rations  at  a  remote  diftance;  and  thus  the 
bulinefs,  which  might  have  been  conducted  with 
convenience  to  all,  was  converted  into  a  job  to 
gratify  the  avarice  of  a  few. 

XX.  In  thefirft  year  of  Agricola's  adminiftra- 
tion  thefe  abufes  were  all  fupprefTed,  The  con- 
fequence  was,  that  peace,  which  through  the 
negleft  or  connivance  of  former  governors  was  ^ 
no  lefs  terrible  than  war  itfelf,  began  to  diffufe 
its  bleflings,  and  to  be  relifhed  by  all.  As  foon 
as  the  {a)  fummer  opened,  he  aflembled  his 
army,  and  marched  in  queft  of  the  enemy. 
Ever  prefent  at  the  head  of  the  lines,  he  encou- 
raged the  ftrenuous  by  commendation;  he  re- 
buked the  iluggard,  who  fell  from  his  rank ;  he 
went  in  perfon  to  mark  out  the  ftation  for  en- 
campments {}?)•■>  he  founded  the  seftuaries,  and 
explored  the  woods  and  forefts  (6).  The  Bri- 
tons, in  the  mean  time,  were  by  fudden  incur- 
fions  kept  in  a  conftant  alarm.  Having  fpread 
a  general  terror  through  the  country,  he  then 
fufpended  his  operations,  that,  in  the  interval 
of  repofe,  the  Barbarians  might  tafle  the  fweets 
of  peace.     In  gonfequence  of  thefe  meafures, 
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feveral  Hates,  which  till  then  had  breathed  a 
Ijsirit  of  independence,  were  induced  to  lay 
aiide  their  hoftile  intentions,  and  to  give  homages 
for  their  pacific  behaviour.  Along  the  frontier 
of  the  feveral  diftrids,  which  had  fubmitted,  a 
chain  of  polls  was  eftablifhed,  with  fo  mucli 
care  and  judgment,  that  no  part  of  the  country, 
even  where  the  Roman  arms  had  never  penetrat- 
ed, could  think  itfelf  fecure  from  the  vigour  of 
the  conqueror. 

XXI.  To  introduce  a  fyftem  of  new  and  wife 
regulations  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  following 
winter.  A  fierce  and  favage  people,  running 
wild  in  woods,  would  be  ever  addi6led  to  a  life 
of  warfare.  To  wean  them  from  thofe  habits, 
Agricola  held  forth  the  baits  of  pleafure,  encou- 
raging the  natives,  as  well  by  public  affiftance, 
as  by  warm  exhortations,  to  build  temples  {a), 
courts  of  juftice,  and  commodious  dwelling- 
houfes.  He  bellowed  encomiums  on  fuch  as 
cheerfully  obeyed :  the  flow  and  uncomplying 
were  branded  with  reproach  ;  and  thus  a  fpirit  of 
emulation  diffufed  itfelf,  operating  like  a  fenfe 
of  duty.  To  eftablifh  a  plan  of  education, 
and  give  the  fons  of  the  leading  chiefs  a  tinc- 
ture of  letters,  was  part  of  his  policy.  By 
way  of  encouragement,  he  praifed  their  ta- 
lents, and  already  faw  them,  by  the  force  of 
their  natural  genius,  rifing  fuperior  (b)  to  the 
attainments  of  the  Gauls.  The  confequence  was, 
that  they,  who  had  always  difdained  tlie  Roman 
language,  began  to  cultivate  its  beauties.  The 
Roman  apparel  was  feen  without  prejudice,  and 
the  toga  became  a  fafhionable  part  of  drefs.  By 
degrees  the  charms  of  vice  gained  admiflion  to 
their  hearts;  baths,  and  porticos,  and  elegant 
banquets  grew  into  vogue ;  and  the  new  manners, 
which,  in  fad,  ferved  only  to  fweeten  llavery, 
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were  by  the  unfufpedling  Britons  called  the  arts 
of  polifhed  humanity. 

XXII.  In  the  courfe  of  the  third  year  {a)  the 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms  difcovered  new 
nations,  whofe  territories  were  laid  wafle  as  far 
as  the  sefmary,  called  the  Firth  of  Tay  {b).  The 
legions  had  to  ftruggie  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  a  tempeftuous  feafon;  and  yet  the  Barbarians, 
ftruck  with  a  general  panic,  never  dared  to 
hazard  an  engagement.  The  country,  as  far  as 
the  Romans  advanced,  was  fecured  by  forts  and 
garrifons  {c).  Men  of  fk,ill  and  military  fcience 
obferved  that  no  officer  knew  better  than  Agri- 
cola,  how  to  feize,  on  a  fudden  view,  the  moft 
advantageous  fituation,  and,  accordingly,  not  one 
of  the  ftations,  fortified  by  his  diredion,  was  taken 
by  ftorm ;  not  one  was  reduced  to  capitulate ;  not 
one  was  furrendered  or  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 
At  every  poll,  to  enable  the  garrifon  to  ftand  a 
fiege,  a  year's  provifion  was  provided,  and,  each 
place  having  ftrength  fufficient,  frequent  fallies 
were  m.ade;  the  befiegers  were  repulfed;  and  the 
Romans  pafTed  the  winter  fecure  from  danger. 
The  confequence  ofthefe  precautions  was,  that  the 
enemy,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  retrieve  in  the 
winter  what  they  loll  in  the  antecedent  fummer, 
faw  no  difference  of  fealbns ;  they  were  defeated 
every  where,  and  reduced  to  the  laft  defpair. 
Avarice  of  fame  was  no  part  of  Agricola's  cha- 
racter; nor  was  he  ever  known  to  arrogate  to 
himfelf  the  praifes  due  to  other  offixcrs.  From 
the  commander  of  a  legion  to  the  loweft  centu- 
rion, all  found  in  their  general  a  willing  witnefs 
of  their  condu6l.  In  his  manner  of  expreffing 
his  difapprobation,  he  was  thought  to  mix  a 
degree  of  afperity.  The  truth  is,  his  antipathy 
to  bad  men  was  equalled  by  nothing  but  his 
politenefs  to  the  deferving.  His  anger  foon 
2  pafl'ed 
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paffed  away,  and  left  no  trace  behind.  From 
his  filence  you  had  nothing  to  fear.  Scorning 
to  difguife  his  fentiments,  he  afted  always  with 
a  generous  warmth,  at  the  hazard  of  making  ene- 
mies. To  harbour  fecret  refentment  was  not  in 
his  nature. 

XXIII.  The  bulinefs  of  the  fourth  campaign  (a) 
was  to  fecure  the  country,  which  had  been  over- 
run, not  conquered,  in  the  preceding  fummer; 
and  if  the  fpirit  of  the  troops  and  the  glory  of  the 
Roman  name  had  been  capable  of  fuffering  any 
limits,  there  was  in  Britain  itfelf  a  convenient 
fpot,  where  the  boundary  of  the  empire  might 
have  been  fixed.  The  place  for  that  purpofe 
was,  where  the  waters  of  the  Glota  and  Bodo- 
tria  (b),  driven  up  the  country  by  the  influx  of 
two  oppolite  feas,  are  hindered  from  joining  by 
a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  was  then  guarded 
by  a  chain  of  forts  (c).  On  the  fouth  iide  of 
the  ifthmus  the  whole  country  was  bridled  by 
the  Romans,  and  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  driven,  as  it  were,  into  another  ifland  (d). 

XXIV.  In  the  fifth  fummer  (a)  Agricola  made 
an  expedition  by  fea.  He  embarked  in  the  firil 
Roman  velTel  that  ever  crofl'ed  the  seftuary  (b), 
and  having  penetrated  into  regions  till  then  un- 
known, he  defeated  the  inhabitants  in  feveral 
engagements,  and  lined  the  coaft,  which  lies  op- 
pofite  to  Ireland,  with  a  body  of  troops ;  not  fo 
much  from  an  apprehenlion  of  danger,  as  with 
a  view  to  future  projeds.  He  faw  that  Ireland, 
lying  between  Britain  and  Spain,  and  at  the  fame, 
time  convenient  to  the  ports  of  Gaul,  might 
prove  a  valuable  acquifition,  capable  of  giving 
an  eafy  comxm.unication,  and,  ofcourfe,  llrength 
and  union  to  provinces  disjoined  by  nature. 

Ireland  is  lefs  than  Britain,  but  exceeds  in  mag- 
nitude   all  the    ifland s  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The 
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The  foil,  the  climate,  the  manners  and  genius 
of  the  inhabitants  differ  little  from  thofe  of 
Britain.  By  the  means  of  merchants  reforting 
thither  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  the  harbours 
and  approaches  to  the  coaft  are  well  known. 
One  of  their  petty  kings  (c)  who  had  been  forced 
to  fly  from  the  fury  of  a  domeftic  fadion,  was 
received  by  the  Roman  general,  and,  under  a 
Ihew  of  friendfhip,  detained  to  be  of  ufe  on  fome 
future  occasions.  I  have  often  heard  Agricola 
declare  that  a  fingle  legion,  with  a  moderate 
band  of  auxiliaries,  would  be  fufficient  to  com- 
plete the  conquefl  of  Ireland.  Such  an  event, 
he  faid,  would  contribute  greatly  to  bridle  the 
ftubborn  fpirit  of  the  Britons,  who,  in  that  cafe, 
would  fee,  with  difmay,  the  Roman  arms  trium- 
phant, and  every  fpark  of  liberty  extinguilhed 
round  their  coaft. 

XXV.  In  the  campaign  (a),  which  began  in 
the  fixth  fummer,  having  reafon  to  apprehend  a 
general  confederacy  of  the  nations  beyond  the 
Firth  of  Bodotria,  and  fearing,  in  a  country  not 
yet  explored,  the  danger  of  a  furprife,  Agricola 
ordered  his  ihips  to  fail  acrofs  the  gulf  (b),  and 
gain  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  new  regions.  The 
fleet,  now  afling,  for  the  firft  time,  in  concert 
with  the  land-forces,  proceeded  in  fight  of  the 
army,  forming  a  magnificent  fpedacle,  and  add- 
ing terror  to  the  war.  It  frequently  happened, 
that  in  the  fame  camp  were  feen  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  intermixed  with  the  marines,  all  in- 
dulging their  joy,  full  of  their  adventures,  and 
magnifying  the  hiftory  of  their  exploits;  the  fol- 
dier  defcribing,  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  military 
oftentation,  the  forefts  which  he  had  pafTed,  the 
mountains  which  he  climbed,  and  the  Barbari- 
ans whom  he  put  to  the  rout ;  while  the  failor, 
no  lefs  important,  had  his  ftorms  and  tempefts, 

the 
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the  wonders  of  the  deep,  and  the  fpirit  with 
v/hich  he  conquered  winds  and  waves. 

At  the  fight  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the  Britons, 
according  to  intelligence  gained  from  the  priibn- 
ers,  were  ftruck  with  confternation,  convinced 
that  every  refource  was  cut  off,  fince  the  fea, 
which  had  always  been  their  jQielter,  was  now 
laid  open  to  the  invader.  In  this  diftrefs,  the 
Caledonians  refolved  to  try  the  ifTue  of  a  battle. 
Warlike  preparations  v/ere  inftantly  begun  with 
a  degree  of  exertion,  great  in  reality,  but,  as  is 
always  the  cafe  in  matters  obfcure  and  diftant, 
magnified  by  the  voice  of  fame.  Without  wait- 
ing for  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  they 
ftormed  the  Roman  forts  and  cafiles  (c),  and, 
by  provoking  danger,  made  fuch  an  impreffion, 
that  fcveral  officers  in  A^ricola's  army,  difguif- 
ing  their  fear  under  the  fpecious  appearance  of 
prndent  counfels,  recommended  a  fudden  re- 
treat, to  avoid  the  difgrace  of  being  driven  back 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  Firth.  Meanwhile  Agri- 
cola  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  medi- 
tated an  attack  in  various  quarters  at  once,  and 
thereupon,  left  fuperior  numbers,  in  a  country, 
where  he  was  a  ftranger  to  the  defiles  and  pafTes, 
fhould  be  able  to  furround  him,  he  divided  his 
army,  and  marched  forwjard  in  three  columns. 

XXVI.  The  Caledonians,  informed  of  this 
arrangement,  changed  their  plan,  and,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  fell  with  their  united  force  upon 
the  ninth  legion  {a),  then  theweakeft  of  the  Ro- 
man army.  They  furprifed  tlie  advanced  guard, 
and  having,  in  the  confufion  of  ileep  and  terror, 
put  the  fentinels  to  the  fword,  they  forced  their 
way  through  the  entrenchments.  The  conflict  was 
in  the  very  camp,  when  Agricola,  who  liad  been 
informed  that  the  Barbarians  were  on  their 
inarch,  and  inftantly  purfued  their  fteps,  came 
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up  to  the  relief  of  the  legion.  He  ordered  th^ 
fwiftefl  of  the  horfe  and  light  infantry  to  advance 
with  expedition,  and  charge  the  enemy  in  the 
rear,  while  his  whole  army  fet  up  a  general  fhout. 
At  break  of  day  the  Roman  banners  glittered 
in  view  of  the  Barbarians,  who  found  themfelves 
hemmed  in  by  two  armies,  and  began  to  relax 
their  vigour.  The  fpirit  of  the  legion  revived. 
The  men  perceived  that  the  moment  of  diftrefs 
was  over,  and  the  ftruggle  was  now  for  glory. 
A6ting  no  longer  on  the  defenfive,  they  rufhed 
on  to  the  attack.  In  the  very  gates  (b)  of  the 
camp  a  fierce  and  obftinate  engagement  followed. 
The  befieged  legion,  and  the  forces,  that  came 
to  their  relief,  fought  with  a  fpirit  of  emulation ; 
the  latter  contending  for  the  honour  of  fuccour- 
ing  the  diftrefTed,  and  the  former,  to  prove  that 
they  ftood  in  no  need  of  afliftance.  The  Cale- 
donians were  put  to  the  rout ;  and  if  the  woods 
and  marfhes  {c)  had  not  favoured  their  efcape, 
that  lingle  a6lion  had  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

XXVII.  By  this  vidtory,  fo  complete  and  glo- 
rious, the  Roman  army  was  infpired  with  confi- 
dence, to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  now  pro- 
nounced themfelves  invincible.  Nothing  could 
fland  before  them:  they  defired  to  be  led  into 
the  recefles  of  the  country,  and,  by  following 
their  blow,  to  penetrate  to  the  extremity  of  the 
ifland.  Even  the  prudent  of  the  day  before 
changed  their  tone  with  the  event,  and  talked  of 
nothing  but  victory  and  conqueft.  Sucli  is  the 
tax,  which  the  commanders  of  arnjies  muft  al- 
ways pay  :  the  merit  of  fuccefs  is  claimed  by  all ; 
calamity  is  imputed  to  the  general  only. 

The  Caledonians,  notwithftanding  their  de- 
feat, abated  nothing  from  their  ferocity.  Their 
want  of  fuccefs,  they  faid,  was  not  to  be  afcribed 
to  fuperior  courage ;  it  was  the  chance  of  war, 

or. 
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or,  perhaps,  the  fkill  of  the  Roman  general.  Iii 
this  perfualion  they  refolved  to  keep  the  field. 
They  lifted  the  young  men  of  their  nation ;  they 
fent  their  wives  and  children  to  a  place  of  fafety ; 
they  held  public  conventions  of  the  feveral, 
ftates,  and  with  folemn  rites  and  facrlfices  {a) 
formed  a  league  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  The 
campaign  ended  in  this  manner,  and  the  two 
armies,  inflamed  with  mutual  animofity,  retired 
into  winter-quarters. 

XXVIII.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  fummer, 
a  cohort  of  the  Ufipians  [a)  which  had  been  raif- 
ed  in  Germany,  and  thence  tranfported  to  ferve 
in  Britain,  performed  an  exploit  fo  daring  and 
extraordinary,  that  in  this  place  it  may  be  allow- 
ed to  merit  attention.  Having  murdered  the  cen- 
turion, who  was  left  in  command,  and  alfo  the 
Ibldiers,  who,  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  mi- 
litary difcipline,  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
feveral  companies  (b),  they  feized  three  light 
galleys,  and,  forcing  the  maft:ers  on  board,  de- 
termined to  fail  from  the  ifland.  One  of  the 
pilots  made  his  efcape,  and  fufpicion  falling  on 
the  other  two,  they  were  both  killed  on  the  fpot. 
Before  their  defign  tranlpired,  the  deferters  put 
to  fea,  to  the  afloniiliment  of  all  who  beheld  the 
vefTels  under  wa)ik 

They  had  not  failed  far,  when  they  became 
the  fport  of  winds  and  waves.  They  made  fre- 
quent dcfcents  on  the  coaft:  in  queft  of  plunder, 
and  had  various  conflicts  with  the  natives,  vic- 
torious in  forne  places,  and  in  others  beat  back 
to  their  fhips.  Reduced  at  length  to  the  extre- 
mity of  famine,  they  fed  on  their  companions, 
at  firft  devouring  the  weakeft,  and  afterwards 
deciding  among  themfelves  by  lot.  In  this  dif- 
trefs  they  failed  round  the  extremity  of  the 
ifland  (<:),  and,  through  want  of  fkill  in  naviga- 
G  2  tion. 
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tion,  were  wrecked  ou  the  continent,  where  they 
were  treated  as  pirates,  firft  by  the  Suevians, 
and  after \^ards  by  the  Frifians.  Being  fold  to 
llavery,  and  in  the  way  of  commerce  turned  over 
to  diii'erent  mailers,  fome  of  them  reached  the 
Roman  fettlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  there  grew  famous  for  their  fuiferings,  and 
the  bold  fmgularity  of  their  voyage.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  fummer  [d)  Agricola 
met  with  a  Uroke  of  affliclion  by  the  lofs  of  a 
fon,  about  a  year  old.  He  did  not  upon  this 
occaiion  affcifl,  like  many  others,  the  character 
of  a  man  fuperior  to  the  feelings  of  nature;  nor 
yet  did  he  fuffer  his  grief  to  fink  him  down  into 
unbecoming  weaknefs.  He  felt  the  impreifion, 
but  regret  was  loft  in  the  avocations  of  war. 

XXIX.  In  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  lie 
difpatched  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  annoy  the 
coaft  by  frequent  defcents  in  different  places, 
and  fpread  a  general  alarm.  He  put  himfelf,  in 
the  mean  time,  at  the  head  of  his  army  equipped 
for  expedition,  and  taking  with  him  a  fele(5l  band 
of  the  braveft  Britons,  of  known  and  approved 
fidelity,  he  advanced  as  far  as  tho*  Grampian 
hills  (rt),  where  the  enemy  was  already  pofted 
in  force.  Undifmayed  by  their  former  defeat, 
the  Barbarians  expedled  no  osher  iffue  than  a. 
total  overthrow,  or  a  brave  revenge.  Experi- 
ence had  taught  them  that  the  common  caufe 
required  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their  united 
ftrength.  For  this  purpofe,  by  treaties  of  alli- 
ance, and,  by  deputations  to  the  feveral  cantons, 
they  had  drawn  together  the  ftrength  of  their 
nation.  Upwards  of  thirty  thoufand  men  ap- 
peared in  arms,  and  their  force  was  increaiing 
every  day.  The  youth  of  the  country  poured 
in  from  all  quarters,  and  even  the  men  in  years, 
whofe  vigour  was  ftill  unbroken,  repaired  to  the 
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army,  proud  of  their  paft  exploits,  and  the  en- 
figns  of  honour  wliich  they  had  gained  by  their 
martial  fpirit.  Among  the  chieftains,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  birth  and  valour,  the  moft  re- 
nowned was  Galgacns  (/;).  The  multitude  ga- 
thered round  him,  eager  for  adlion,  and  burning 
with  uncommon  ardour.  He  harangued  them 
to  the  following  effe6l : 

XXX.  "  When  I  confider  the  motives  that 
"  have  roufed  us  to  this  war ;  when  I  refledl  on 
"  the  neceffity  that  now  demands  our  firmed  vi- 
"  gour,  I  expe6l  every  thing  great  and  noble 
"  from  that  union  of  fentiment  that  pervades  us 
"  all.  From  this  day  I  date  the  freedom  of  Britain, 
"  We  are  the  men,  who  never  crouched  in  bon- 
"  dage.  Beyond  this  fpot  there  is  no  land,  where 
"  liberty  can  find  a  refuge.  Even  the  lea  is  ihut 
"  againft  us,  while  the  Roman  fleet  is  hovering 
"  on  the  coail.  To  draw  the  fword  in  the  caufe 
*'  of  freedom  is  the  true  glory  of  the  brave,  and, 
"  in  our  condition,  cowardice  itfelf  would  throw 
"  away  the  fcabbard.  In  the  battles,  which  have 
"  been  hitherto  fought  with  alternate  vicilfitudes 
*'  ©f  fortune,  our  countrymen  might  well  repofe 
"  fome  hopes  in  us ;  they  might  confider  us  as 
*'  their  laft  refource ;  they  knev/  us  to  be  the  no- 
"  bleft  fons  of  Britain,  placed  in  the  lafl  receif- 
"  es  of  the  land,  in  the  very  ian6luary  of  liber- 
"  ty.  We  have  not  fo  much  as  feen  the  melan- 
"  choly  regions,  where  flavery  has  debafed  man- 
"  kind.  Wc  have  lived  in  freedom,  and  our 
"  eyes  have  been  unpolluted  by  the  fight  of  ig- 
"  noble  bondage. 

"  The  extremity  of  the  earth  is  ours  :  defend- 
"  ed  by  our  fituation,  we  have  to  this  day  pre- 
"  ferved  our  lionour  and  the  rights  of  men. 
"  But  w^e  are  no  longer  fafe  in  our  obfcurity : 
"  our  retreat  is  laid  open ;  the  enemy  rufhes  on, 
I  and. 
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**  and,  as  things  unknown  are  ever  magnified, 
"  he  thinks  a  mighty  conquefl:  lies  before  him. 
"  But  this  is  the  end  of  the  habitable  world, 
"  and  rocks  and  brawling  waves  fill  all  the  fpace 
"  behind.  The  Romans  are  in  the  heart  of  our 
•*  country  ;  no  fubmiflion  can  fatisfy  their  pride ; 
*'  no  conceffions  can  appeafe  their  fury.  While 
"  the  laud  has  any  thing  left,  it  is  the  theatre 
"  of  war ;  when  it  can  yield  no  more,  they  ex- 
"  plore  the  feas  for  hidden  treafure.  Are  the 
*'  nations  rich  ?  Roman  avarice  is  their  enemy. 
**  Are  they  poor  ?  Roman  ambition  lords  it  over 
"  them.  The  eaft  and  the  weft  have  been  rifled, 
"  and  the  fpoileris  ftill  infatiate.  The  Romans, 
"  by  a  ftrange  fmgularity  of  nature,  are  the 
*'  only  people,  w^ho  invade,  with  equal  ardour, 
"  the  wealth,  and  the  poverty  of  nations.  To 
"  rob,  to  ravage,  and  to  murder,  in  their  im.pof- 
"  ing  language,  are  the  arts  of  civil  policy. 
"  When  they  have  made  the  world  a  folitude, 
"  they  call  it  peace. 

XXXI.  "Our  children  and  relatives  are  dear 
**  to  us  all.  It  is  an  affedlion  planted  in  our 
**  bread  by  the  hand  of  nature.  And  yet  thole 
*'  tender  pledges  are  ravifhed  from  us  to  ferve 
"  in  diftant  lands.  Are  our  wives,  our  fifters, 
**  and  our  daughters  fafe  from  brutal  lull:  and 
*'  open  violation  ?  The  infidious  conqueror, 
*'  under  the  mafk  of  hofpitality  and  friendfhip, 
"  brands  them  with  diflionour.  Our  money  is 
"  conveyed  into  their  treafury,  and  our  corn 
*'  into  their  granaries.  Our  limbs  and  bodies 
*'  are  worn  out  in  clearing  woods,  and  draining 
"  marfhes :  and  what  have  been  our  M'ages  ? 
"  Stripes  and  infult.  The  lot  of  the  meaneft 
"  flave,  born  in  fervitude,  is  preferable  to  ours  : 
*'  he  is  fold  but  once,  and  his  mailer  maintains 
"  him;  but  Britain  every  day  invites  new  ty- 
rants. 
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*'  rants,  and  every  day  pampers  their  pride.  In 
"  a  private  family  the  Have,  who  is  laft  bought 
"  ki,  provokes  the  mirth  and  ridicule  of  the 
*'  whole  domeftic  crew ;  and  in  this  general  fer- 
"  vitude,  to  which  Rome  has  reduced  the  world,  , 
'*  the  cafe  is  the  fame :  we  are  treated,  at  firft, 
"  as  objedls  of  derifion,  and  then  marked  out 
"  for  deftru6lion. 

"What  better  lot  can  we  expefl  ?  We  have  no 
"  arable  lands  to  cultivate  for  a  mafter :  no 
"  mines  to  dig  for  his  avarice ;  no  harbours  to 
"  improve  for  his  commerce.  To  what  end 
"  fhould  the  conqueror  fpare  us  ?  Our  virtue 
*'  and  undaunted  fpirit  are  crimes  in  the  eyes  of 
*'  the  conqueror,  and  will  render  us  more  ob- 
*'  noxious.  Our  remote  fituation,  hitherto  the 
*'  retreat  of  freedom,  and  on  that  account  the 
*'  more  fufpefted,  will  only  ferve  to  inflame  the 
"  jealoufy  of  our  enemies.  W^e  mull  expe6l 
"  no  mercy.  Let  us  therefore  dare  like  men. 
"  We  all  are  fummoned  by  the  great  call  of 
"  nature ;  not  only  thofe  who  know  the  value 
"  of  liberty,  but  even  fuch  as  think  life  on  any 
*'  terms  the  dearefl  blefling.  The  Trinobantes 
"  (a),  who  had  only  a  woman  to  lead  them  on, 
"  were  able  to  carry  fire  and  fword  through  a 
*'  whole  colony.  They  ftormed  the  camps  of 
"  the  enemy,  and,  if  fuccefs  had  not  intoxicated 
"  them,  they  had  been,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
"  deliverers  of  their  country.  And  fliall  not 
*^  we,  unconquered  and  undebafed  by  llavery, 
"  a  nation  ever  free,  and  Itruggling  now,  not 
"  to  recover,  but  to  enfure  our  liberties  (/>), 
"  Ihall  we  not  go  forth  the  champions  of  our 
"  country  ?  Shall  we  not,  by  one  generous  effort, 
"  Ihew  the  Romans,  that  we  are  the  men  whom 
"  Caledonia  has  referved  to  be  alfertors  of  the 
*'  public  weal  ? 
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XXXII.  ^'  We  know  the  manners  of  the  Ro- 
"  mans:  and  are  we  to  imagine  that  their  valour 
"  in  the  field  is  equal  to  their  arrogance  in  time 
*'  of  peace  ?  By  our  diffenlions  their  glory 
"  rifes ;  the  vices  of  their  enemies  are  the  nega- 
"  tive  virtues  of  the  Roman  army ;  if  that  may 
*'  be  called  an  army,  which  is  no  better  than  a 
*'  motley  crew  of  various  nations,  held  together 
"  by  fuccefs,  and  ready  to  crumble  away  in  the 
"  firft  reverfe  of  fortune.  That  this  will  be 
*'  their  fate,  no  one  can  doubt,  unlefs  we  fup- 
"  pofe  that  the  Gaul,  the  German,  and  (with 
"  fhame  I  add)  the  Britons,  a  mercenary  band, 
"  who  hire  their  blood  in  a  foreign  fervice,  will 
*'  adhere  from  principle  to  a  new  mafler,  whom 
*'  they  have  lately  ferved,  and  long  deteiled. 
*'  They  are  now  enlifted  by  awe  and  terror : 
"  break  their  fetters,  and  the  man  wlio  forgets 
"  to  fear,  will  feek  revenge. 

"  All  that  can  infpire  the  human  heart ;  every 
"  motive  that  can  excite  us  to  deeds  of  valour, 
*'  is  on  our  fide.  The  Romans  have  no  wives 
*'  {a)  in  the  field  to  animate  their  drooping  fplrit ; 
"  no  parents  to  reproach  their  want  of  courage. 
*'  They  are  not  lifted  in  the  caufe  of  their  coun- 
*'  try :  their  country,  if  any  they  have  (/y),  lies 
*'  at  a  diftance.  They  are  a  band  of  mercena- 
*'  ries,  a  wretched  handful  of  devoted  men, 
**  who  tremble  and  look  aghaft  as  they  roll  their 
*'  eyes  around,  and  fee  on  every  fide  objeds  un- 
*'  known  before.  The  fi:y  over  their  heads, 
**  the  fea,  the  woods,  all  things  coni'pire  to  fill 
**  them  with  doubt  and  terror.  They  come  like 
"  victims,  delivered  into  our  hands  by  the  gods, 
**    to  fall  this  day  a  facrifice  to  freedom. 

"  In  the  enfuing  battle  be  not  deceived  by  falfe 
"  appearances:  the  glitter  of  gold  and  filver  {c) 
"  may  dazzle  the  eye;  but  to  us  it  is  harmlefs, 
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"  to  the  Romans  no  protection.     In  their  own 
"  ranks  we  lliall  find  a  number  of  generous  war- 
"  riors  ready  to  affifi  our  caufe.     The  Britons 
"  know  that  for  our  common  liberties  we  draw 
"  the  avenging  fword.  The  Gauis  will  remember 
"  that  they  once  were  a  free  people ;  and  the 
"  Germans,  as  the  Ufipians  (t/)  lately  did,  will 
"  defert  their  colours.     The  Rom.ans  have  left 
"  nothing  in  their  rear  to  oppofe  us  in  the  pur- 
"  fuit :  their  forts  are  ungarrifoned ;  the  vete- 
"  rans  in  their  colonics  droop  with  age;  in  their 
"  municipal  towns,    nothing  but  anarchy,  def- 
"  potic    government,    and   difalTefted    fubjecls. 
"  In  me  behold  your  general ;  behold  an  army 
"  of  freeborn  men.     Your  enemy  is  before  you, 
"  and,  in  his  train,  heavy  tributes,  drudgery  in 
"  the  mines,  and  all  the  horrors  of  flavery.  Are 
*'  thofe  calamities  to  be  entailed  upon  us  ?  Or 
"  fhall  this  day  relieve  us  by  a  brave  revenge  } 
"  There  is  the  field  of  battle,  and  let  that  de- 
"  termine.     Let  us  leek  the  enemy,  and,  as  we 
"  rufh  upon  him,  remember  the  glory  delivered 
"  down  to  us  by  our  anceftors ;  and  let  each  man 
"  think  that  upon  his  fword  depends  the  fate  of 
"  all  pofterity." 

XXXIII.  This  fpeech  was  received,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  Barbarians,  with  war-fongs, 
with  favage  bowlings,  and  a  wild  uproar  of  mi- 
litary applaufe.  Their  battalions  began  to  form 
the  line  of  battle ;  the  brave  and  warlike  rufhed 
forward  to  the  front,  and  the  field  glittered  with 
the  blaze  of  arms.  The  Romans  on  their  fide 
burned  with  equal  ardour.  Agricola  faw  the 
impatient  fpirit  of  his  men,  but  did  not  think 
proper  to  begin  the  engagement,  till  he  confirm- 
ed their  courage  by  the  folio v/ing  fpeech  :  "  It  is 
"  now,  my  fellow  foldlers,  the  eighth  year  (a) 
"  of  our  fervice  in  Britain.     Durmg  that  time, 
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"  the  genius  and  good  aufpices  of  the  Roman 
"  empire,  with  your  affiftance  and  unwearied 
"  labour,  have  made  the  ifland  our  own.  In. 
"  all  our  expeditious,  in  every  battle,  the  ene- 
"  my  has  felt  your  valour,  and  by  your  toil 
"  and  perfeverance  the  very  nature  of  the  coun- 
*'  try  has  been  conquered.  I  have  been  proud 
^'  of  my  foldiers,  and  you  have  had  no  rea- 
"  fon  to  blufh  for  your  general.  We  have 
*'  carried  the  terror  of  our  arms  beyond  the  li- 
"  mits  of  any  other  foldiers,  or  any  former  ge- 
"  neral  (b) ;  we  have  penetrated  to  the  extre- 
"  mity  of  the  land.  This  was  formerly  the 
^'^  boaft  of  vain-glory,  the  mere  report  of  fame  : 
*'  it  is  now  hiflorical  truth.  We  have  gained 
"  pofl'efhon  fword  in  hand ;  we  are  encamped  on 
"  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  iiland,  Britain  is  dif- 
"  covered,  and  by  the  difcovery  conquered. 

"  In  our  long  and  laborious  marches,  when 
*'  you  were  obliged  to  traverfe  moors,  and  fens, 
*'  and  rivers,  and  to  climb  fteep  and  craggy 
*'  mountains,  it  was  ftill  the  cry  of  the  bravefl 
**  amongfl:  you,  When  fhall  we  be  led  to  battle  ? 
*'  When  Ihall  we  fee  the  enemy  ?  Behold  them 
"  now  before  yc»u.  They  are  hunted  out  of 
*'  their  dens  and  caverns ;  your  wifh  is  granted, 
''•'  and  the  field  of  glory  lies  open  to  your  fwords. 
*'  One  viclory  more  makes  this  new  world  our 
^'  own ;  but  remember  that  a  defeat  involves  us 
*'  all  in  the  laft  diftrefs.  If  we  confider  the  pro- 
"  grefs  of  our  arms,  to  look  back  is  glorious ; 
*'  the  tracl  of  country  that  lies  behind  us,  the 
"  Ibrefts  vv'hichyou  have  explored,  and  theieftua- 
^'^  ries  which  you  have  paffed,  are  monuments  of 
"•'  eternal  fame.  But  our  fame  can  only  lafl, 
*'  while  we  prefs  forward  on  the  enemy.  If  we 
*'  give  ground,  if  we  think  of  a  retreat,  we 
*'  have  the  fame  difficulties  to  furmount  again. 

"  The 
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«  The  foccefs,  which  is  now  our  pride,  v/ill  in 
"  that  cafe  be  our  worfl:  misfortune.  We  are 
"  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  courfe  of 
"  the  country ;  the  enemy  knows  the  defiles 
*'  and  marfhes,  and  will  be  fupplied  with  pro- 
"  vifions  in  abundance.  We  ha"ve  not  thofe 
"  advantages,  but  we  have  hands  that  can  grafp 
"  the  fword,  and  we  have  valour  (c),  that  gives 
"  us  every  thing.  With  me  it  has  long  been  a 
"  fettled  principle,  that  tlip  back  of  a  general 
"  or  his  army  is  never  fafe.  Which  of  you 
"  would  not  rather  die  with  honour,  than  live 
"  in  infamy  ?  But  life  and  honour  are  this  day 
"  infeparable ;  they  are  fixed  to  one  fpot.  Should 
*'  fortune  declare  againft  us,  we  die  on  the  ut- 
'*  moft  limits  of  the  world:  and  to  die,  where 
"  nature  ends,  cannot  be  deemed  inglorious. 

XXXIV.  "If  our  prefent  flruggie  were  with 
**  nations  wholly  unknown;  if  we  had  to  do 
"  with  an  enemy  new  to  our  fwords,  I  fhould 
"  call  to  mind  the  example  of  other  armies. 
"  At  prefent,  what  can  I  propofe  fo  bright  and 
"  animating  as  your  own  exploits  ?  I  appeal  to 
"  your  own  eyes:  behold  the  men  drawn  up 
"  againft  you :  are  they  not  the  fame,  who  lall 
"  year,  under  covert  of  the  night,  aflaulted  the 
"  ninth  legion  (a),  and,  upon  the  firft  fhout 
"  of  our  army,  fled  before  you?  A  bandofdaf- 
"  tards !  who  have  fubfifted  hitherto,  becaufe  of 
**  all  the  Britons  they  are  the  moft  expeditious 
"  runaways. 

"  In  woods  and  forefts  the  fierce  and  noble 
*'  animals  attack  the  huntfmen,  and  rufh  on 
"  certain  deflruclion ;  but  the  timorous  herd  is 
*'  loon  difperfed,  feared  by  the  found  and  cla- 
"  mour  of  the  chafe.  In  like  manner,  the  brave 
"  and  warlike  Britons  have  long  fmce  perifhed 
"  by  the  fword.     The  refufe  of  the  nation  ft  ill 
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**  remains.  They  have  not  ftaid  to  make  head 
"  againft  3-0U ;  they  are  hunted  down ;  they  are 
"  caught  in  the  toils.  Benumbed  with  fear, 
**  they  ftand  motionlefs  on  yonder  fpot,  which 
"  you  will  render  for  ever  memorable  by  a  glo- 
"  rious  vidory.  Here  you  may  end  your  la- 
"  bours,  and  clofe  a  icene  of  fifty  years  (b)  by 
*'  one  great,  one  glorious  day.  Let  your  coun- 
"  try  fee,  and  let  the  commonwealth  bear  wit- 
*'  nefs,  if  the  conqvieft  of  Britain  has  been  a 
*•  lingering  work ;  if  the  feeds  of  rebellion  have 
"  not  been  crufned,  that  we  at  leaft  have  done 
"  our  duty." 

XXXV.  During  this  harangue,  whilft  Agri- 
cola  was  fiill  addreiling  the  men,  a  more  than 
common  ardour  glowed  on  every  countenance. 
As  foon  as  the  general  ended,  the  field  rung  with 
ftiouts  of  applaufe.  Impatient  for  the  onfet,  the 
foldiers  grafped  their  arms.  Agricola  reftrained 
their  violence,  till  he  formed  his  order  of  battle. 
The  auxiliary  infantry  (rt),  in  number  about  eight 
thoufand,  occupied  the  centre.  The  wings  con- 
iiiled  of  three  thoufand  horfe.  The  legions  were 
Hatlojied  in  the  rear,  at  the  head  of  the  en- 
trenchments, as  a  body  of  referve  to  fupport  the 
ranks,  if  necefiary,  but  otherwife  to  remain  in^ 
adive,  that  a  victory,  obtained  without  the  effu- 
iion  of  Roman  blood,  might  be  of  higher  value. 

The  Caledonians  kept  pofTtflion  of  the  riling 
groundvS,  extending  their  ranks  as  wide  as  pofli- 
ble,  to  prefent  a  formidable  fhow  of  battle. 
Their  firft  line  was  ranged  on  the  plain,  the  reft 
in  a  gradual  afcent  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill. 
1  he  intermediate  fpace  between  both  armies  was 
filled  with  the  charioteers  (h)  and  cavalry  of  the 
Britons,  rufhing  to  and  fro  in  wild  career,  and 
traverfing  the  plain  with  noife  and  tumult. 
The  enemy  being  greatly  fuperior  in  number, 
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there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  Romans 
might  be  dttacked  both  m  front  and  flank  at  the 
lame  time.  To  prevent  that  mifchief,  Agricoia 
ordered  his  ranks  to  form  a  wider  range.  Some 
of  the  ofiicers  faw  that  the  lines  were  weakened 
into  length,  and,  therefore,  advifed  that  the  le- 
gions ihould  be  brought  forward  into  the  field 
of  adion.  But  the  general  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  be  eafily  diiliiaded  from  his  purpoie.  Flufti- 
ed  with  hope,  and  firm  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
he  immediately  difmounted,  and,  difmifling  his 
horfe,  took  his  ftand  at  the  head  of  the  colours. 
XXX VL  The  battle  began,  and  at  firft  was 
maintained  at  a  diftance.  The  Britons  neither 
wanted  ikili  nor  refolution.  With  their  long 
fwords,  and  targets  {a)  of  fmall  dimenfions,  they 
had  the  addrefs  to  elude  the  miffive  weapons  of 
the  Romans,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  difcharge  a 
thick  volley  of  their  own.  To  bring  the  con- 
fii6l  to  a  fpeedy  decilion,  Agricoia  ordered  three 
Batavian  and  twoTungrian  cohorts  (^)  to  charge 
the  enemy  fword  in  hand.  To  this  mode  of 
attack  thofe  troops  had  been  long  accuflomed, 
but  to  the  Britons  it  was  every  way  difadvanta- 
geous.  Their  fmall  targets  aiforded  no  protedi- 
on,  and  their  unwieldy  fwords,  not  fharpened  to 
a  point  (c),  could  do  but  little  execution  in  a 
clofe  engagement.  The  Batavians  ruihed  to  the 
attack  with  impetuous  fur3v- ;  they  redoubled  their 
blows,  and  with  the  boffes  of  their  ihields  bruif- 
ed  the  enemy  in  the  face,  and,  having  overpow- 
ered all  refiftance  on  the  plain,  began  to  force 
their  way  up  the  afcent  of  the  hill  in  regular  or- 
der of  battle.  Incited  by  their  example,  the 
other  cohorts  advanced  with  a  fpirit  of  emulati- 
on, and  cut  their  way  with  terrible  flaughter. 
Eager  in  purfuit  of  vi61ory,  they  prefTed  for- 
ward  with  determined  fury,  leaving  behind  them 
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numbers  wounded,  but  not  flain,  and  others  not 
fo  much  as  hurt. 

The  Roman  cavalry,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
forced  to  give  ground  {d).  The  Caledonians,  in 
their  armed  chariots,  rufhed  at  full  Ipeed  into  the 
thick  of  the  battle,  where  the  infantry  were  en- 
gaged. Tlieir  firft  impreiiion  flruck  a  general 
terror,  but  their  career  was  loon  checked  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  the  clofe  embodi- 
ed ranks  of  the  Romans.  Nothing  could  lefs 
refemble  an  engagement  of  the  cavalry.-  Pent 
up  in  narrow  places,  the  Barbarians  crowded  up- 
on each  other,  and  were  driven  or  dragged  along 
by  their  own  horfes.  A  fcene  of  confuiion  fol- 
lowed. Chariots  without  a  guide,  and  horfes 
without  a  rider,  broke  from  the  ranks  in  wild 
diforder,  and  flying  every  way,  as  fear  and  con- 
flernation  urged,  they  overwhelmed  their  own 
files,  and  trampled  down  all  who  came  in  their 
way. 

XXXVII.  Meanwhile  the  Britons,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  their  pofl:  on  the  hills,  looking  down 
with  contempt  on  the  fcanty  numbers  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  began  to  quit  their  ftation.  De- 
fcending  fiowly,  they  hoped,  by  wheeling  round 
the  field  of  battle,  to  attack  the  vi6lors  in  the 
rear.  To  countera6l  their  defign,  Agricola  or- 
dered four  fquadrons  of  horfe,  which  he  had 
kept  as  a  body  of  referve,  to  advance  to  the 
charge.  The  Britons  poured  down  with  impe- 
tuolity,  and  retired  with  equal  precipitation.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  cavalry,  by  the  dire6lions  of 
•the  general,  wheeled  round  from  the  wings,  and 
fell  with  great  flaughter  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
who  now  perceived  that  their  own  ftratagem  w^as 
turned  againft  themfelves. 

The  field  prefented  a  dreadful  fpe6lacle  of  car- 
nage and  deftrudion.     The  Britons  fled ;    the 
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Romans  purfued;  tbey  wounded,  gafhed,  and 
mangled  the  runaways;  they  feized  their  prifon- 
ers,  and,  to  be  ready  for  others,  butchered  them 
on  the  fpot  (a).  Defpair  and  horror  appeared  in 
various  fhapes  :  in  one  part  of  the  field  the  Cale- 
donians, fword  in  hand,  fled  in  crowds  from  a 
handful  of  Romans ;  in  other  places,  without  a 
weapon  left,  they  faced  every  danger,  and  mill- 
ed on  certain  death.  Swords  and  bucklers, 
mangled  limbs  and  dead  bodies,  covered  the 
plain.  The  field  was  red  with  blood.  The  van- 
quifhed  Britons  had  their  moments  of  returning 
courage,  and  gave  proofs  of  virtue  and  of  brave 
defpair.  They  fled  to  the  woods,  and,  rallying 
their  fcattered  numbers,  furrounded  fuch  of  the 
Romans  as  purfued  with  too  much  eagernefs. 

Agricola  was  every  where  prefent.  He  faw  the 
danger,  and,  if  he  had  not  in  the  inftant  taken 
due  precaution,  the  vidorious  army  would  have 
had  reafon  to  repent  of  too  much  confidence  in 
fuccefs.  The  li'zht-armed  cohorts  had  orders  to 
inveft  the  woods.  Where  the  thickets  were  too 
clofe  for  the  horfe  to  enter,  the  men  dinnounted  to 
explore  the  paffes,  and  where  tlie  woods  gave  an 
opening,  the  reft  of  the  cavalry  rufhed  in,  and 
fcoured  the  country.  The  Britons,  feeing  that 
the  purfuit  was  conduced  in  compaft  and  regu- 
lar order,  difperfed  a  fecond  time,  not  in  col- 
ledled  bodies,  but  in  confternation,  flying  diffe- 
rent V,  ays  to  remote  lurking  places,  folicitous  on- 
ly for  their  perlbnal  fafety,  and  no  longer  willing 
to  wait  for  their  fellow-ibldiers.  Night  conning 
on,  the  Romans,  v/eary  of  flaughter,  defifted 
from  the  purfuit.  Ten  thoufand  of  the  Caledo- 
nians fell  in  this  engagement :  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  the  number  of  llain  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  and  forty,  among  whom  v/as  Aulus 
Atticus  (/»),  the  prxfe6l  of  a  cohort.     His  own 
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youthful  ardour,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  high-mettled 
horfe,  carried  bini  with  too  much  inipetuofity 
into  the  thickefl:  of  the  enemy's  ranks. 

XXXVIII.  The  P.oman  army,  elate  with  fuc- 
cefs,    and  enriched    with   plunder,    paiTed    the 
night  in  exultation.     The  Britons,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  wandered  about,  uncertain  which  w'ay  to 
turn,  helplefs  and  difconfolate.      The  mingled 
cries  of  men  and  women  filled  the  air  with  la- 
mentations,     oome    allifted    to   carry    off   the 
wounded;  others  called  for  the  affiftance  of  fuch 
as  efcaped  unhurt;  numbers  abandoned  their  ha- 
bitations,   or,  in  their    phrenzy,    fet  them  on 
fire.     They  fled  to  obfcure  retreats,  and,  in  the 
moment  of  choice,  deferted  them;  they  held  con- 
fultations,    and,    having    inflamed   their  hopes, 
changed  their  minds  in  defpair;  they  beheld  the 
pledges  of  tender  afte6lion,  and  burft  into  tears; 
they  viewed  them  again,  and   grew  fierce  w4th 
xefentment.     It  is  a  fad  well  authenticated,  that 
fome  laid  violent  hands  upon  their  wives  and 
children  {a),  determined  with  favage  compaflion 
to  end  their  mifery. 

The  following  day  difplayed  to  view  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  the  vidlory.     A  deep  and 
melancholy  filence  all  around;  the  hills  defert- 
ed ;  hou4'es  at  a  diftance  involved  in  fmoke  and 
fire,  and  not  a  m.ortal  difcovered  by  the  fcouts; 
the  whole  a  vafh  and  dreary  folitude.     Agricola 
was  at  length  informed  by  thofe  who  were  fent' 
out  to  explore  the  country,  that  no  trace  of  the' 
enemy  was  any  \\  here  to  be  feen,  and  no  attempt 
made  in  any  quarter  to  mufter  their  forces.     Up- 
on this  intelligence,  as  the  fummer  was  tar  ad- 
vanced, and  to  continue  the  war,  or  extend  its 
operations  in  that  fealon  of  the  year,  was  im-# 
prafticable,  he  refolved  to  clofe  the  campaign, 
and  march  his  armv  into  the  country  of  the  Ho- 
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reflians  (b).  That  people  fubmitted  to  the  con- 
queror, and  delivered  hoitages  for  their  fidelity. 
Orders  were  now  iffued  to  the  commander  of 
the  fleet  to  make  a  coafting  voyage  round  the 
illand  (<;).  For  this  expedition  a  iufficient  equip- 
ment was  made,  and  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  had  already  gone  before  them.  Agricola, 
in  the  mean  time,  led  his  army  into  winter-quar- 
ters, proceeding  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  by  flow  marches,  with  intent,  that,  by 
feeming  to  linger  in  the  enemy's  country,  he 
might  imprefs  with  terror  a  people  who  had  but 
lately  fubmitted  to  his  arms.  The  fleet,  after  a 
profperous  voyage,  arrived  at  the  Trutulenfian 
harbour  {d),  and,  failing  thence  along  the  eaf- 
tern  coafl,  returned  with  glory  to  its  former  fta- 
tion. 

XXXIX.  The  account  of  thefe    tranfa6lions, 
fent  to  Rome  by  Agricola,  was  plain  and  Am- 
ple, without  any  decoration  of  language  to  heigh- 
ten the  narrative.     Domitian  received  it  in  the 
true  fpirit  of  his  charader,  with  a  fmile  on  his 
countenance,  and  malignity  at  his  heart.     The 
mock-parade  of  his  own  German  triumph  (a),  in 
which  the  flaves,  whom  he  had  purchafed,  walk- 
ed with  diflievelled  hair,  in  the  drefs  and  man- 
ner of  captives  taken  in  war,  came  frefh  into 
his  mind.      He  felt  the  reproach  and   ridicule 
which  that  frolic  occalioned,  and  the  tranfition 
was  painful  to  a  real  vidlory,  attended  with  a  to- 
tal overthrow  of  the  enemy,  and  the  applaufe  of 
all  ranks  of  men.     He  now  began  to  fear  that 
the  name  of  a  private  citizen  might  overfliadow 
the  imperial  title.    That  refledion  planted  thorns 
in  his  breafl:.     The  eloquence  of  the  forum  was 
in  vain  fupprefTed ;  in  vain  the  talents  o^  men 
and  every  liberal  art  M'ere  put  under  an  abfolute 
prohibition,  if  a  fubjedl  was  to  rob  the  prince  of 
Vol.  IV.  H  ail 
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all  military  glory.  Superior  excellence  in  every 
other  kind  might  be  endured;  but  renown  ldl 
arms  belonged  to  the  emperor,  as  a  branch  of  his 
prerogative. 

By  thefe  and  fuch  like  refledlions  that  reftlefs 
fpirit  was  diftraded.  He  retired  to  brood  in  pri- 
vate over  his  difcontent.  His  folitude  was 
known  to  be  dangerous.  To  be  alone  and  inno- 
cent was  no  part  of  his  character.  Weary  of  his 
retreat  (J?)  and  his  own  wounded  fpirit,  he  at  laft 
relblved  to  nourifh  refentment  in  fullen  filence, 
till  the  tide  of  popularity,  which  attended  the 
general,  fhould  ebb  away,  and  the  affection  of 
the  army  had  time  to  cool.  Agricola  was  ftill  in 
Britain,  and  had  the  command  of  the  army  and 
the  province. 

XL.  DoMiTiAN,  in  the  mean  time,  caufed  a 
decree  to  pafs  the  fenate,  by  which  triumphal  or- 
naments {a),  the  honour  of  a  flatue  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  all  other  marks  of  diftindion^ 
ufually  fiibftituted  in  the  place  of  a  real  triumph, 
were  granted  to  Agricola.  The  language  of  com- 
pliment was  freely  laviihed  on  this  occalion. 
The  emperor  had  alfo  the  art  to  circulate  a  re- 
port, that  the  province  of  Syria,  at  that  time  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Atilius  Rufus,  an  officer  of 
confular  rank,  w^as  intended  for  Agricola,  in  or- 
der to  do  him  honour  by  an  appointment  always 
given  to  men  of  the  higheft  eminence.  It  is  ad- 
ded as  a  fad,  at  that  time  currently  believed, 
that  a  commiffion  was  a(51ually  made  out,  and 
fent  by  a  favourite  freedman,  who  was  much  in 
the  emperor's  confidence,  to  be  delivered  to  A- 
gricola,  in  cafe  the  melfenger  found  him  ftill  pof- 
fefled  of  his  authority  in  Britain.  But  the  freed- 
man, we  are  told,  met  him  on  his  pafTage  in  the 
narrow  flraits  (Z'),  and  without  fo  much  as  an  in- 
terview returned  to  Rome.      For  the  truth  of 
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tbis  anecdote  I  do  not  pretend  to  vouch  :  it  was 
imagined,  perhaps,  as  a  ftroke  ^f  character,  that 
marked  the  genius  of  Domitian.  However  that 
may  be,  Agricola  refigned  the  command,  and 
delivered  to  his  iuccelibr(c)  a  quiet  and  well- 
ordered  government. 

Left  his  arrival  at  Rome  fhould  draw  together 
too  great  a  concourfe,  he  concealed  his  approach 
from  his  friends,  and  entered  the  city  privately 
in  the  dead  of  night.  With  the  fame  fecrecy, 
and  in  the  night  alfo,  he  went,  as  commanded, 
to  prefent  himfelf  to  the  emperor.  Domitian 
received  him  with  a  cold  falute,  and,  without 
uttering  a  word,  left  the  conqueror  of  Britain  to 
mix  with  the  fervile  creatures  of  the  court. 

The  fame  of  a  great  military  charafter  is  al- 
ways fure  to  give  umbrage  to  the  lazy  and  inac- 
tive. But  to  foften  prejudices,  Agricola  refolv- 
ed  to  fhade  the  luftre  of  his  name  in  the  mild 
retreat  of  humble  virtues.  With  this  view,  he 
refigned  himfelf  to  the  calm  enjoyments  of  a 
domellic  life.  Plain  in  his  apparel  (i),  eafy  of 
accefs,  and  never  attended  by  more  than  one  or 
two  friends,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
thefiniplicityof  his  appearance;  inforauch,  that 
they,  who  knew  no  niterion  of  merit  but  exter- 
nal fliow  and  grandeur,  as  often  as  they  faw 
Agricola,  were  ftiil  to  feek  for  the  great  and  il- 
iuftrious  charader.  His  modefty  was  art,  which 
a  few  only  could  underftaud. 

XLI.  After  his  recal  froDi  Britain,  he  ¥/as 
frequently  accufed  before  Doniitian,  and  .as  of- 
ten acquitted,  unheard,  and  without  his  know- 
ledge. The  ground  of  thofe  clandeftlne  pro* 
ceedings  was  neither  a  crime  againft  the  itate,, 
nor  even  an  injury  done  to  any  individual.  His 
danger  rofe  from'  a  diflezent  iource;  from  the 
heart  of  a  prince,  who  felt  an  inward  antipatliy 
H  2       .  t3 
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to  every  virtue;  from  the  real  glory  of  the 
man,  and  from  the  praifes  beftowed  upon  him 
by  thofe  worft  of  enemies,  the  dealers  in  pane- 
gyric (fl). 

The  fadl  was,  in  the  diftrefs  of  public  affairs, 
which  foon  after  followed,  the  name  of  Agricola 
could  not  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  obfcurity.  By 
the  rafhners  or  inadivity  of  the  commanders  in 
chief,  the  armies  of  the  empire  were  loft  (b)  in 
Msefia,  Dacia,  Germany,  and  Pannonia.  Every 
day  brought  an  account  of  fome  new  misfor- 
tune; forts  beiieged  and  taken;  garrifons  ftorm- 
cd,  and  whole  cohorts  with  their  commanding 
officers  made  prifoners  of  war.  Amidft  thefe 
difafters  the  llruggle  was  not  to  fecure  the  banks 
of  a  river (c),  nor  to  defend  the  frontier:  the 
very  pofleflion  of  the  provinces,  and  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  legions  were  fiercely  difputed. 
In  times  like  thofe,  when  calamity  followed  ca- 
lamitv,  and  every  fucceflive  year  was  marked  by 
the  defeat  and  llaughter  of  armies,  the  voice  of 
the  people  called  aloud  for  Agricola  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  public  fervice.  The  vigour  of  his 
condud,  his  firmnefs  in  danger,  and  his  known 
experience  were  the  general  topics,  in  oppoii- 
tion  to  the  cowardice  and  infufficiency  of  other 
commanders.  By  remonftrances  of  the  fame 
tendency,  it  is  certain,  that  the  ears  of  Domiti- 
an  were  often  wounded.  Amongft  his  freed- 
men,  thofe  who  had  the  intereft  of  their  mailer 
at  heart,  made  a  fair  reprefentation,  while  others 
urged  the  fame  arguments,  not  with  honeft  mo- 
tives, but  with  an  infidious  deiign  to  exafperate 
the  mind  of  a  tyrant  fatally  bent  on  mifchief. 
In  this  manner  Agricola,  by  his  own  talents  and 
the  treacherous  arts  of  pernicious  men,  was  eve- 
sy  day  in  danger  of  rifmg  to  the  precipice  of 
glory. 

I  XLII. 
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XLII.  The  year  was  now  at  hand,  in  which 
Agricola  was  to  have  by  lot  the  proconfulfhip  {a) 
of  Afia  or  of  Africa ;  but  the  death  of  Civica 
{b),  who  had  been  lately  murdered  in  his  go- 
vernment, gave  at  once  a  warning  to  Agricola, 
and  a  precedent  to  Domitian.  At  this  point  of 
time,  the  fpies  of  the  court  thought  proper  to 
pay  their  vifits  to  Agricola.  The  defign  of 
thofe  pretended  friends  was  to  difcover,  whether 
the  government  of  a  province  would  be  accep- 
table. They  contented  themfelves,  in  their  firft 
approaches,  with  fuggefting  to  him  the  value 
of  tranquillity  in  a  private  ftation,  and  then 
obligingly  undertook,  by  their  intereft  at  court, 
to  obtain  permiffion  for  him  to  decline  the  office. 
At  length  the  mafk  fell  off:  by  adding  menaces 
to  their  infidious  advice,  they  gained  their  point, 
and  hurried  him  away  to  the  prefence  of  the 
emperor.  Domitian  knew  the  part  he  had  to 
aft;  with  a  concerted  countenance,  and  an  air 
of  diftant  pride,  he  heard  Agricola's  apology, 
and  complied  with  his  requefV,  confcious  of  his 
own  treachery,  yet  receiving  thanks  for  it  with- 
out a  blufh  {c).  The  proconfular  falary  [d), 
which  had  been  ufually  granted  in  like  cafes, 
was  withheld  upon  this  occafion;  perhaps,  in 
refentment  becaufe  it  was  not  folicited,  or  the 
better  reafon  might  be,  that  the  prince  might 
not  feem  to  gain  by  compromifc,  what  he  had  a 
right  to  command. 

To  hate  whom  we  have  injured  {e)  is  a  pro- 
penfity  of  the  human  mind  :  in  Domitian  it  was 
a  rooted  principle.  Prone  by  nature  to  fudden 
a6ls  of  rage,  if  at  any  time  he  had  the  poli- 
cy to  difguife  his  anger,  it  was  only  fmother- 
^^  (/)j  to  break  out  with  fiercer  rage.  And 
yet  that  implacable  temper  was  difarmed  by 
the  moderation  and  wifdom  of  Agricola,    who 
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was  not  in  that  clafs  of  .patriots,  who  conceive, 
that  by  a  contumacious  fpirit  they  Ihew  their 
zeal  for  liberty,  and  think  they  gain  immortal 
glory,  when  by  rafhnefs  they  have  provoked 
their  fate.  By  his  example  the  man  of  heroic 
fortitude  may  be  informed,  that  even  in  the 
worft  of  tim.es,  and  under  the  moft  defpotic 
prince,  it  is  poffible  to  be  great  and  good  with 
moderation.  He  may  further  learn,  that  a  well 
managed  fubmiiiion,  fupported  by  talents  and 
induftry,  may  rife  as  high  in  the  public  efteem, 
as  many  of  thofe  who  have  courted  danger,  and, 
witiiout  any  real  advantage  to  their  coun- 
try, died  the  vidtims  of  pride  and  vain  ambi- 
tion. 

XLIII.  The  death  of  Agricola  was  felt  by 
his  family  with  the  deepeft  forrow,  by  his 
friends  with  tender  concern,  and  even  by  foreign- 
ers (i!?),  and  fuch  as  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
pcrfon,  with  univerfal  regret.  During  his  ill- 
ncis,  the  common  people,  and  that  clafs  of  men 
who  care  little  about  public  events,  were  con- 
ftantiy  at  his  door,  Vv'ith  anxiety  making  their 
enquiries.  In  the  forum,  and  all  circular  meet- 
ings, he  was  the  fubjecl  of  converfation.  When 
lie  breathed  his  laft,  no  man  was  fo  hardened  as 
to  rejoice  at  the  news.  He  died  lamented,  and 
not  foon  forgotten.  What  added  to  the  public 
affiitftion,  was  a  report  (h)  that  fo  valuable  a  life 
was  ended  by  a  dofe  of  poifon.  No  proof  of 
the  fadl  a])pearing,  I  leave  the  ftory  to  fhift  for 
itfelf.  Thus  much  is  certain  ;  during  his  illnel's, 
inftead  of  formal  meflages,  according  to  the 
ufual  pra<5lice  of  courts,  the  freedmen  moft  in 
favour,  and  tlie  principal  phylicians  of  the  em- 
peror, were  affiduous  in  their  viiits.  Was  this 
the  folicitude  of  friendfhip  ?  or,  were  thefe  men 
the  fpies  of  ft  ate  ? 

On 
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Oil  the  day  that  clofed  his  life,  while  he  was 
yet  in  the  agony  of  death,  the  quickeft  intelli- 
gence of  every  fymptom  was  conveyed  to  Domi- 
tian  by  meffengers  in  waiting  for  the  purpofe. 
That  fo  much  induftry  was  exerted  to  haften 
news,  which  the  emperor  did  not  wifh  to  hear, 
no  man  believed.  As  foon  as  the  event  was 
known,  Domitian  put  on  an  air  of  lbrrov>',  and 
even  affected  to  be  touched  with  real  regret. 
The  objeft  of  his  hatred  vv'as  now  no  more,  and 
joy  was  a  paflion  which  he  could  more  eafily 
difguife  than  the  fears  that  diftrafted  him.  The 
will  of  the  deceafed  gave  him  entire  fatisfaftion : 
he  was  named  joint  heir  with  Agricola's  excel- 
lent wife,  and  his  moft  dutiful  daughter,  and 
this  the  tyrant  conlidered  as  a  voluntary  mark  of 
the  teftator's  love  and  efteem.  A  mind  like  his, 
debauched  and  blinded  by  continued  flattery, 
could  not  perceive,  that  by  a  good  father  none 
but  an  evil  prince  is  ever  called  to  a  Ihare  in  the 
xuccefTion. 

XLIV.  Agricola  was  born  on  the  ides  of 
June,  in  the  third  coniulfhip  of  Caligula;  he 
died  on  the  tenth  before  the  calends  of  September, 
during  the  confullhip  of  CoUega  and  Prifcus,  in 
the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age  (a).  As  to  his 
perfon,  about  which  in  future  times  there  may 
be  fome  curiolity,  he  was  of  that  make  and 
fiature,  which  may  be  faid  to  be  graceful,  not 
majeftic.  His  countenance  had  not  that  com- 
manding air  which  ftrikes  with  awe  :  a  fweetnefs 
of  expreflion  was  the  prevailing  character.  You 
would  have  been  eahly  convinced  that  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  you  would  have  been  willing  to 
believe  him  a  great  one. 

Though  he  was  fnatched  away  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  yet  if  we  confider  the  fpace  his  glofy 
filled  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he  may  be  faid  to 
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have  died  full  of  years.  PofTeffing  all  the  beft 
enjoyments,  that  Ipring  from  virtue,  and  from 
virtue  only ;  adorned  with  every  dignity,  which 
either  the  confular  ranic  or  triumphal  honours 
could  beftow;  what  further  advantage  could  he 
derive  from  fortune  ?  Immoderate  riches  he 
never  dehred,  content  with  an  honourable  inde- 
pendance.  His  wife  and  daughter  left  in  a  ftate 
of  fecurity,  his  honours  blooming  round  him, 
his  fame  unblemifhed,  his  relations  hourifhing, 
and  every  tie  of  friendfliip  preferved  to  the  lad, 
he  may  be  conhdered  as  I'upremely  happy,  tliat 
he  did  not  live  to  fee  the  tempeftuous  times  that 
foon  after  followed.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  to 
have  reached  the  prefent  aufpicious  sera,  and  to 
have  feen  Trajan  (/>»)  in  poffefiion  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  would  have  been  the  happy  confumma- 
tion  of  his  wifhes.  To  that  effedt  we  have  often 
heard  him,  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  fpirit,  ex- 
prefs  his  fentimeuts;  but  to  counterbalance  his 
untimely  end,  it  is  at  leaf!  fome  conlolation,  that 
he  efcaped  that  black  and  horrible  period,  in 
"which  Domitian  no  longer  broke  out  in  fudden 
fits  and  flarts  of  cruelty,  but,  throwing  off  ^U 
Tcftraint,  proceeded  in  one  continued  courfe  of 
unrelenting  fury,  as  if  determined  to  crufh  the 
commonwealth  at  a  blow  (c). 

XLV.  Agricola  did  not  live  to  fee  the 
fenate-houfe  {a)  invefted  by  an  armed  force; 
the  members  of  that  auguft  afifembly  furrounded 
by  the  prsetorian  bands ;  men  of  confular  rank 
deftroyed  in  one  promifcuous  carnage,  and  a 
number  of  illuftrious  women  condemned  to  exile, 
or  obliged  to  iiy  their  country.  Cams  Metius, 
that  detefted  informer,  had  as  yet  gained  but  a 
hngle  victory  [b).  The  fanguinary  voice  of 
Meffalinus  was  heard  in  the  Albanian  citadel 
only  {c) ;  and  even  Maffa  Bebius  (^d)  was  at  that 
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time  labouring  under  a  profecution.  In  a  Ihort  time 
^fter,  with  our  own  hands  {e)  we  dragged  Helvi- 
dius  to  a  dungeon;  our  eyes  beheld  the  diftrefs 
and  melancholy  reparation  of  Mauricus  and 
Rufticus  {f) ;  we  were  ftained  with  the  innocent 
blood  of  benecio  (g).  Even  Nero  had  the  grace 
to  turn  away  his  eyes  from  the  horrors  of  his 
reign.  He  commanded  deeds  of  cruelty,  but 
never  was  a  fpedlator  of  the  fcene.  Under  Do- 
mitian,  it  was  our  wretched  lot  to  behold  the 
tyrant,  and  to  be  feen  by  him ;  wliile  he  kept  a 
regifter  of  our  fighs  and  groans.  With  that 
fiery  vifage  (A),  of  a  dye  fo  red,  that  the  blufh 
of  guilt  could  never  colour  his  cheek,  he  mark- 
ed the  pale  languid  countenance  of  the  unhappy 
vidtims,  who  ihuddered  at  liis  frown. 

With  you,  Agricola,  we  may  now  congratu- 
late: you  are  bleffed,  not  only,  becaufe  your 
life  was  a  career  of  glory,  but  becaufe  you  were 
releafed,  when  it  was  happinels  to  die.  From 
thofe,  who  attended  your  lail:  moments,  it  is 
well  known,  that  you  met  your  fate  with  calm 
ferenity ;  willing,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  the 
laft  a6t  of  your  life,  that  the  prince  fhould 
appear  to  be  innocent.  To  your  daughter  and 
myfelf  you  left  a  load  of  aifiiclion.  We  have 
loft  a  parent,  and,  in  our  diftreis,  it  is  now  an 
addition  to  our  heartfelt  forrows,  that  we  had 
it  not  in  our  pov/er  to  watch  the  bed  of  ficknefs, 
to  footh  the  langour  of  declining  nature,  to  gaze 
upon  you  v/ith  earneft  affedtion,  to  fee  the  expir- 
ing glance,  and  receive  your  laft  embrace.  Your 
dying  words  would  have  been  ever  dear  to  us; 
your  commands  we  fhould  have  treafured  up, 
and  graved  them  on  our  hearts.  This  fad  com- 
fort we  have  loft,  and  the  wound,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  pierces  deeper.  Divided  from  you  by  a  long 
abfence,  we  had  loft  you  (z)  four  years  before. 

Every 
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Every  tePxder  office,  we  are  v/ell  convinced,  thou 
beft  of  parents !  v/as  duly  performed  by  a  moil 
affedtionate  wife ;  but  fewer  tears  bedewed  your 
cold  remains,  and,  in  the  parting  moment,  your 
eyes  looked  up  for  other  objecls,  but  they  look- 
ed in  vain,  and  clofed  for  ever. 

XLVI.  If  in  another  world  there  is  a  pious 
manfion  for  the  bleffed  (a) ;  if,  as  the  wifefi  men 
have  thought,  the  foul  is  not  extinguifhed  with 
the  body;  m^ay  you  enjoy  a  flate  of  eternal  feli- 
city! From  that  ftation  behold  your  difconfolate 
family ;  exalt  our  minds  from  fond  regret  and  un- 
availing grief  to  the  contemplation  of  your  vir- 
tues. Thofe  we  muft  not  lament ;  it  were  impie- 
ty to  fully  them  with  a  tear.  To  cherilh  their 
memory,  to  embalm  them  with  our  praifes,  and, 
if  our  frail  condition  will  permit,  to  emulate 
your  bright  example  (b),  will  be  the  trueft  mark 
of  our  refpe6l,  the  befi  tribute  your  family  can 
offer.  Your  wife  will  thus  preferve  the  mem.ory 
of  the  bell  of  hufbands,  and  thus  your  daughter 
Avill  prove  her  filial  piety.  By  dwelling  con- 
flantly  on  your  words  and  aclions,  they  will  have 
an  illuftrious  characler  before  their  eyes,  and, 
not  content  M"ith  the  bare  image  of  your  mortal 
frame,  they  will  have,  what  is  more  valuable, 
the  form  and  features  of  your  mind.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  cenfure  the  cuftom  of  preferv- 
ing  in  brafs  or  marble  {c)  the  fhape  and  ftature 
of  eminent  men;  but  bufls  and  ftatues,  like 
their  originals,  are  frail  and  perifhable.  The 
foul  is  formed  of  finer  elements,  and  its  inward 
form  is  not  to  be  expreffed  by  the  hand  of  an  ar- 
tifl  with  unconfcious  matter:  our  manners  and 
-our  morals  may  in  fome  degree  trace  the  refem- 
blance.  All  of  Agricoia,  that  gained  our  love, 
and  raifed  our  admiration,  flill  fubfifts,  and  will 
e\  cr  fubfift,  preferved  in  the  minds  of  men,  the 
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regifter  of  ages,  and  the  records  of  fame.  Others, 
who  figured  on  the  ftage  of  life,  and  were  the 
worthies  of  a  former  day,  will  link,  for  want  of 
a  faithful  hiftorian  {d),  into  the  common  lot  of 
oblivion,  inglorious,  and  unremembered ;  where- 
as Agricola,  delineated  with  truth,  and  fairly 
conligned  to  poflerity  (^),  will  furvive  himfelf^ 
and  triumph  over  the  injuries  of  time. 
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fefs  themfclves  admirers  of  the  oratory  that  JloU' 
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Jlated  to  he  the  point  of  time,  at  which  men  ceafe 
to  he  ancients  ;   Caffius  with  good  reafon  deviated 
from  the  ancient  manner.      XX.  Defers  of  anci- 
ent eloquence  :   the  modern  flyle  7nore   refned  and 
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la  praifes  Gracchus  and  Lucius  Crajfus,  but  cen- 
fures     Macenas,      Gallio,     and    Caffius    Severus. 
■  XXVII.    Maternus  reminds   Meffala  of  the  true 
point  in  queflwn ;   Meffala  proceeds  to  affign  the 
caufes    which  occafoned   the  decay  of  eloquence, 
fuch  as  the  diffipation  of  the  young  men,  the  in-  . 
attention   of  their  parents,  the  ignorance   of  rhe- 
torical profeffors,    and  the  total  ncgle£t   of   anci- 
ent difcipline.      XXXIV.    Me  proceeds  to  explain 
the  plan  of  fludy  and   the   inflitutions,    cufiomsy 
and  various  arts  by  which  orators  were  formed  in 
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I.  X  OU  have  often  enquired  of  me,  my  good 
friend,  juftus  Fabius  («),  how,  and  from  what 
caufes  it  has  proceeded,  that  while  ancient  times 
difplay  a  race  of  great  and  fplendid  orators,  the 
prefent  age,  difpirited,  and  without  any  claim 
to  the  praife  of  eloquence,  has  fcarcely  retained 
the  name  of  an  orator.  By  that  appellation  we 
now  dillinguiih  none  but  thofe  who  flouriihed  in 
a  former  period.  To  the  eminent  of  the  pre- 
fent day,  we  give  the  title  of  fpeakers,  plead- 
ers, advocates,  patrons,  in  fhort,  every  thing 
but  orators. 

I  2  -  The 
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The  enquiry  is  in  its  nature  delicate;  tending; 
if  we  are  not  able  to  contend  with  antiquity,  to 
impeach  our  genius,  and,  if  we  are  not  willing, 
to  arraign  our  judgment.     An  anfwer  to  fo  nice 
a   queftion  is  more  than  I  fhould   venture  to 
undertake,  were  I  to  rely  altogether  upon  my- 
felf :  but  it  happens,  that  I  am  able  to  ftate  the 
fentiments  of  men,  diftinguilhed  by  their  elo- 
quence, fuch  as  it  is  in  modern  times ;  having, 
in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  been  prefent  at  their 
converfation  on  the  very  fubjeft  now  before  us. 
What  I  have  to  offer,  will  not  be  the  refult  of 
my  own  thinking:  it   is  the  work  of  memory 
only;  a  mere  recital  of  what  fell  from  the  moft 
celebrated  orators  of  their  time :  a  let  of  men, 
who  thought  with  fubtilty,  and  expreffed  them- 
felves  with  energy  and  precilion;  each,  in  his 
turn,  afligning  different,  but  probable  caufes,  at 
times  infilling  on  the  fame,  and,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  debate,  maintaining  his  own  proper  charac- 
ter, and  the  peculiar  caft  of  his  mind.     What 
they  faid  upon  the  occafion,  I  fhall  relate,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  flyle  and  manner  of  the 
feveral  fpeakers,  obferving   always  the  regular 
courfe  and  order  of  the  controveriy.     For  a  con- 
troverfy  it  certainly  was,  where  the  fpeakers  of 
the  prefent  age  did  not  want  an  advocate,  who  fup- 
ported  their  caufe  with  zeal,  and,  after  treating 
antiquity  with  fufficient  freedom,  and  even  deri- 
fion,  affigned  the  palm  of  eloquence  to  the  prac- 
tifers  of  modern  times. 

II.  CuRiATius  Maternus  (a)  gave  a  public 
reading  of  his  tragedy  of  Cato.  On  the  following 
day  a  report  prevailed,  that  the  piece  had  given 
umbrage  to  the  men  iij  power.  The  author,  it  was 
faid,  had  laboured  to  difplay  his  favourite  charac- 
ter in  the  brighteft  colours ;  anxious  for  the  fame 
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of  his  hero,  but  regardlefs  of  himfelf.  This 
foon  became  the  topic  of  public  converfation. 
Maternus  received  a  vifit  from  Marcus  Aper  (b) 
and  Julius  Secandus  (c),  both  men  of  genius, 
and  the  firft  ornaments  of  the  forum.  I  was,  at 
that  time,  a  conftant  attendant  on  thofe  eminent 
men.  I  heard  them,  not  only  in  their  fcenes  of 
public  bufniefs,  but,  feeling  an  inclination  to 
the  fame  ftudies,  I  followed  them  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youthful  emulation.  I  was  admitted 
to  their  private  parties ;  I  heard  their  debates, 
and  the  amufement  of  their  focial  hours  :  I  trea- 
fured  up  their  wit,  and  their  fentiments  on  the 
various  topics  which  they  difcufled  in  converfa- 
tion. Refpe6led  as  they  were,  it  muft,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  they  did  not  efcape 
the  malignity  of  criticifm.  It  was  objected  to 
Secundus,  that  he  had  no  command  of  words, 
no  flow  of  language;  and  to  Aper,  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  fame,  not  to  art  or  literature, 
but  to  the  natural  powers  of  a  vigorous  under- 
flanding.  The  truth  is,  the  ftyle  of  the  former 
was  remarkable  for  its  purity ;  concife,  yet  free 
and  copious ;  and  the  latter  was  fufficiently  verf- 
ed  in  all  branches  of  general  erudition.  It  might 
be  faid  of  him,  that  he  defpifed  literature,  not 
that  he  wanted  it.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that, 
by  fcorning  the  aid  of  letters,  and  by  drawing 
altogether  from  his  own  fund,  his  fame  would 
ftand  on  a  more  folid  foundation. 

III.  We  went  together  to  pay  our  vilit  to  Ma- 
ternus. Upon  entering  his  ftudy,  we  found 
him  with  the  tragedy,  which  he  had  read  on  the 
preceding  day,  lying  before  him.  Secundus 
began :  And  are  you  then  fo  little  affefted  by 
the  cenfure  of  malignant  critics,  as  to  perlift  in 
cherifhing  a  tragedy  which  has  given  fo  much 
offence?  Perhaps  you  are  reviling  the  piece,  and, 
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after  retrenching  certain  pafTages,  intend  to  fend 
your  Cato  into  the  world,  I  will  not  fay  im- 
proved, but  certainly  lefs  obnoxious.  There 
lies  the  poem,  faid  Maternus ;  you  may,  if  you 
think  proper,  perufe  it  with  all  its  imperfedlions 
on  its  head.  If  Cato  has  omitted  any  thing, 
Thyeftes  (a),  at  my  next  reading,  fhall  atone 
for  all  deficiencies.  I  have  formed  the  fable  of 
a  tragedy  on  that  fubjeft;  the  plan  is  warm  in 
my  imagination,  and,  that  I  may  give  my  whole 
time  to  it,  I  now  am  eager  to  difpatch  an  edition 
of  Cato.  Marcus  Aper  interpofed  :  and  are  you, 
indeed,  fo  enamoured  of  your  dramatic  mufe, 
as  to  renounce  your  oratorical  chara6ler,  and  the 
honours  of  your  profellion,  in  order  to  facri- 
fice  your  time,  I  think  it  was  lately  to  Medea, 
and  now  to  Thyeftes  ?  Your  friends,  in  the  mean 
time,  expeft  your  patronage;  the  colonies  {b) 
invoke  your  aid,  and  the  municipal  cities  in- 
vite you  to  the  bar.  And  furely  the  weight  of 
fo  many  caufes  may  be  deemed  fufficient,  with- 
out this  new  folicitude  impofed  upon  you  by 
Domitius  (c)  or  Cato.  And  muft  you  thus  wafte 
all  your  time,  amuiing  yourfelf  for  ever  with 
fcenes  of  fictitious  diilrefs,  and  ft  ill  labouring 
to  add  to  the  fables  of  Greece  the  incidents  and 
charadlers  of  the  Roman  ftory  ? 

IV.  The  ftiarpnefs  of  that  reproof,  replied 
Maternus,  would,  perhaps,  have  difconcerted 
me,  if,  by  frequent  repetition,  it  had  not  loft 
its  fting.  To  differ  on  this  fubjedl  is  grown  fa- 
miliar to  us  both.  Poetry,  it  feems,  is  to  ex- 
pe6l  no  quarter :  you  wage  an  inceffant  war 
againft  the  followers  of  that  pleafnig  art ;  and  I, 
who  amrcharged  with  deferting  my  clients,  have 
yet  every  day  the  caufe  of  poetry  to  defend. 
But  we  have  now  a  fair  opportunity,  and  I  em- 
brace it  with  pleafure,  fmce  we  have  a  perfon 
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prefent,  of  ability  to  decide  between  us  ;  a  judge, 
v/ho  will  either  lay  me  under  an  injundlion  to 
write  no  more  verfes,  or,  as  I  rather  hope,  en- 
courage me,  by  his  authority,  to  renounce  for 
ever  the  diy  employment  of  foreniic  caufes  (in 
which  I  have  had  my  fhare  of  drudgery),  that  I 
may,  for  the  future,  be  at  leifure  to  cultivate  the 
fublime  and  fecret  eloquence  of  the  tragic  mufe. 

V.  Secundus  delired  to  be  heard:  I  am  a- 
\vare,  he  faid,  that  A  per  may  refufe  m.e  as  an 
umpire.  Before  he  ftates  his  objeclions,  let  me 
follow  the  example  of  all  fair  and  upright  judges, 
who,  in  particular  cafes,  when  they  feel  a  par- 
tiality for  one  of  the  contending  parties,  defire 
to  be  excufed  from  hearing  the  caufe.  The 
friend fhip  and  habitual  intercourfe,  which  I 
have  ever  cultivated  with  Saleius  Bafliis  [a],  that 
excellent  man,  and  no  lefs  excellent  poet,  arc 
well  known :  and  let  me  add,  if  poetry  is  to  be 
arraigned,  I  know  no  client  that  can  offer  fuch 
handfome  bribes. 

My  bulinefs,  replied  Aper,  is  not  with  Saleius 
Balliis  :  let  him,  and  all  of  his  defcription,  who, 
without  talents  for  the  bar,  devote  their  time  to 
the  mufes,  purfue  their  favourite  amufement 
without  interruption.  But  Maternus  mud  not 
think  to  efcape  in  the  crowd.  I  fmgle  him  out 
from  the  reft,  and,  fmce  we  are  now  before  a 
competent  judge,  I  call  upon  him  to  anfwer, 
how  it  happens,  that  a  man  of  his  talents,  form- 
ed by  nature  to  reach  the  heights  of  manly  elo- 
quence, can  think  of  renouncing  a  profeifion, 
which  not  only  ferves  to  multiply  friendfhips, 
but  to  fupport  them  with  reputation;  a  profeili- 
on,  which  enables  us  to  conciliate  the  efteem  of 
foreign  nations,  and  (if  we  regard  our  own  inte- 
reft)  lays  open  the  road  to  the  firft  honours  of 
ihe  ftate;  a  profefhon,  which,  befides  the  cele- 
brity 
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brity  that  it  gives  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
Ipreads  an  iliuftrious  name  throughout  the  wide 
extent  of  the  empire. 

If  it  be  wil'dom  to  make  the  ornament  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  life  the  end  and  aim  of  our  a6lions, 
what  can  be  more  advifable  than  to  embrace  an 
art,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  protedl  our 
friends;  to  defend  the  caufe  of  ftrangers;  and 
fuccour  the  diftreffed  ?  Nor  is  this  all :  the  emi- 
nent orator  is  a  terror  to  his  enemies :  envy  and 
malice  tremble,  while  they  hate  him.  Secure 
in  his  own  ftrength,  he  knows  how  to  ward  oK 
every  danger.  His  own  genius  is  his  protection  ; 
a  perpetual  guard,  that  watches  him;  an  invin- 
cible power,  that  ihields  him  from  his  enemies. 

In  the  calm  feafons  of  life,  the  true  ufe  of 
oratory  confifts  in  the  afhilance  which  it  affords 
to  our  fellow  citizens.  We  then  behold  the  tri- 
umph of  eloquence.  Have  we  reafon  to  be 
alarmed  for  ourfelvesr  The  fword  and  breaft- 
plate  are  not  a  better  defence  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle. It  is  at  once  a  buckler  to  cover  yourfelf  (b), 
and  a  weapon  to  brandifh  againft  your  enemy. 
Armed  with  this,  you  may  appear  with  courage 
before  the  tribunals  of  juftice,  in  the  fenate,  and 
even  in  the  prefence  of  the  prince.  We  lately 
faw  (c)  Eprius  Marcellus  arraigned  before  the 
fathers :  in  that  moment,  when  the  minds  of 
the  whole  affenibly  were  inflamed  againft  him, 
what  had  he  to  oppofe  to  the  vehemence  of  his 
enemies,  but  that  nervous  eloquence,  which  he 
pofieffed  in  fo  eminent  a  degree  ?  Colle61ed  in 
iiimfelf,  and  looking  terror  to  his  enemies,  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  Helvidius  Priicus;  a 
man,  no  doubt,  of  confummate  wifdom,  but 
without  that  flow  of  eloquence,  which  fprings 
from  pradice,  and  that  fkill  in  argument,  which 
is  necelTary  to  manage  a  public  debate.     Such 
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is  the  advantage  of  oratory :  to  enlarge  upon  it 
were  fuperfluous.  My  friend  Maternus  will  not 
difpute  the  point. 

VI.  I  PROCEED  to  the  pleafure  ariiing  from 
the  exercife  of  eloquence ;  a  pleafure  which  does 
not  confift  in  the  mere  fenfation  of  the  moment, 
but  is  felt  through  life,  repeated  every  day,  and 
almoft  every  hour.  For  let  me  afk,  to  a  man  of 
an  ingenuous  and  liberal  mhid,  who  knov/s  the 
relifh  of  elegant  enjoyments,  what  can  yield  fuch 
a  true  delight,  as  a  concourfe  of  the  moil  ref- 
pe6lable  charaders  crowding  to  his  levee  ?  How 
muft  it  enhance  his  pleafare,  when  he  refledls, 
that  the  vifit  is  not  paid  to  him,  becaufe  he  is 
rich,  and  wants  an  heir  (a),  or  is  in  poiTellion  of 
a  public  office,  but  purely  as  a  compliment  to 
luperior  talents,  a  mark  of  refpeft  to  a  great 
and  accomplifhed  orator !  The  rich,  who  have 
no  iffue,  and  the  men  in  high  rank  and  power, 
are  his  followers.  Though  he  is  (till  young,  and 
probably  deftitute  of  fortune,  all  concur  in  pay- 
ing their  court,  to  folicit  his  patronage  for  them- 
felves,  or  to  recommend  their  friends  to  his  pro- 
tedlion.  In  the  moil  fplendid  fortune,  in  all  the 
dignity  and  pride  of  power  is  there  any  thing 
that  can  equal  the  heartfelt  fatisfadlion  of  the 
able  advocate,  when  he  fees  the  moil  illuftrious 
citizens,  men  refpefted  for  their  years,  and  ilou- 
rifhing  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  yet  pay- 
ing their  court  to  a  rifmg  genius,  and,  in  the 
midft  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  fairly  owning, 
that  they  ftill  want  fomething  luperior  to  all  their 
pofleifions  ? 

What  ihall  be  faid  of  the  attendants,  that 
follow  the  young  orator  from  the  bar,  and  watch 
his  motions  to  his  own  houfe  ?  With  what  im- 
portance does  he  appear  to  the  multitude!  In 
tl>e  courts  of  judicature,  with  what  veneration ! 
2,  When 
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When  he  rifes  to  fpeak,  the  andience  is  hufhed 
in  mute  attention;  every  eye  is  fixed  on  him 
alone;  the  crowd  prefTes  round  him ;  he  is  maf- 
ter  of  their  paflions ;  they  are  fwayed,  impelled, 
diredted,  as  he  thinks  proper.  Thefe  are  the 
fruits  of  eloquence,  well  known  to  ail,  and  pal- 
pable to  every  common  obferver. 

There  are  other  pleafures  more  refined  and  fc- 
cret,  felt  only  by  the  initiated.  When  the  ora-. 
tof,  upon  fome  great  occafion,  comes  with  a 
well-digefted  fpeech,  confcious  of  his  matter, 
and  animated  by  his  fubjed,  his  breaft  expands, ' 
and  heaves  with  emotions  unfelt  before.  In  his 
joy  there  is  a  dignity  fuited  to  the  weight  and 
energy  of  the  compofition  which  he  has  pre- 
pared. Does  he  rife  to  hazard  himfelf  (/>)  in  a 
fudden  debate  ?  He  is  alarmed  for  himfelf,  but 
in  that  very  alarm  there  is  a  mingle  of  pleafure, 
which  predominates,  till  diftrefs  itfelf  becomes 
delightful.  The  mind  exults  in  the  prompt  ex- 
ertion of  its  powers,  and  even  glories  in  its 
rafhnefs.  The  produftions  of  genius,  and  thofe 
of  the  field  have  this  refemblance  :  many  things 
are  fown,  and  brought  to  maturity  with  toil 
and  care :  yet  that,  which  grows  from  the  wild 
vigour  of  nature,  has  the  moll  grateful  flavour. 

VII.  As  to  myfelf,  if  I  may  allude  to  my  own 
feelings,  the  day  on  which  I  put  on  the  manly 
gown  (a),  and  even  the  days  that  followed, 
when,  as  a  new  mian  at  Rome,  born  in  a  city 
that  did  not  favour  my  pretenfions  (/;),  I  rofe 
in  fucceifion  to  the  offices  of  quseftor,  tribunel 
and  praetor ;  thofe  days,  I  fay,  did  not  awaken 
in  my  breaft  fuch  exalted  rapture,  as  when,  in 
the  courfe  of  my  profeflion,  I  was  called  forth, 
with  fuch  talents  as  have  fallen  to  my  fhare,  to 
defend  the  accufed ;  to  argue  a  queftion  of  law 
before  the  centumviri  (c),  or,  in  the  prefence  of 
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tlie  prince,  to  plead  for  his  freedmen  and  tiie 
procurators  appointed  by  himl'elf.  Upon  thofe 
occafions  I  towered  above  all  places  of  profit, 
and  all  preferment ;  I  looked  down  on  the  digni- 
ties of  tribune,  prsetor,  and  conful ;  I  felt  with- 
in myfelf,  what  neither  the  favour  of  the  great, 
nor  the  wills  and  codicils  {d)  of  the  rich  can 
give,  a  vigour  of  mind,  an  inward  energy,  that 
fprings  from  no  external  caufe,  but  is  altogether 
your  own. 

Look  through  the  circle  of  the  fine  arts,  fur- 
vey  the  whole  compafs  of  the  fciences,  and  tell 
me  in  what  branch  can  the  profefTors  acquire  a 
name  to  vie  with  the  celebrity  of  a  great  and- 
powerful  orator.  His  fame  does  not  depend  on 
the  opinion  of  thinking  men,  who  attend  to 
buhnefs  and  watch  the  adminiftration  of  affairs ; 
he  is  applauded  by  the  youth  of  Rome,  at  leaft 
by  fuch  of  them  as  are  of  a  well  turned  difpoli- 
tion,  and  hope  to  rife  by  honourable  means. 
The  eminent  orator  is  the  m.odel  which  every  pa- 
rent recommends  to  his  children.  Even  the 
common  people  {e)  ftand  at  gaze,  as  he  pafTes 
by ;  they  pronounce  his  name  with  pleafure,  and 
point  at  him  as  the  obje6l  of  their  admiration. 
The  provinces  refound  with  his  praife.  The 
ftrangers,  who  arrive  from  all  parts,  have  heard 
of  his  genius ;  they  wifh  to  behold  the  man,  and 
their  curiofity  is  never  at  reft,  till  they  have 
feen  his  perfon,  and  perufed  his  countenance. 

VIII.  I  HAVE  already  mentioned  Eprius  Mar., 
ceilus  and  Crifpus  Vibius  [a).  I  cite  living  ex* 
amples,  in  preference  to  the  names  of  a  former 
d^y.  Thofe  two  illuftrious  perfons,  I  will  be 
bold  to  fay,  are  not  lefs  known  in  the  reraoteft 
parts  of  the  empire,  than  they  are  at  Capua,  oj" 
Vercellae  {b),  where  we  are  told,  they  both  were 
born.     And  to  what  is  their  extenfive  fame  to 
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be  attributed  ?  Not  furely  to  their  immoderate 
riches.  Three  hundred  thoufand  lefterces  can- 
not give  the  fame  of  genius.  Their  eloquence 
may  be  faid  to  have  built  up  their  fortunes; 
and,  indeed,  inch  is  the  power,  I  might  fay  the 
infpiration,  of  eloquence,  that  in  every  age  we 
have  ex:imples  of  men,  who  by  their  talents 
raifed  themfelves  to  tlje  fummit  of  their  ambi- 
tion. 

But  I  wave  all  former  inftances.  The  two, 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  are  not  recorded  in 
hiftory,  nor  are  we  to  glean  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  them  from  tradition;  they  are  every 
day  before  our  eyes.  They  have  rifen  from  low 
beginnings;  but  the  more  abjedl  their  origin, 
and  the  more  fordid  the  poverty,  in,  which  they 
fet  out,  their  fuccefs  rifes  in  proportion,  and  af- 
fords a  ftriking  proof  of  what  I  have  advanced ; 
{ince  it  is  apparent,  that,  without  birth  or  for- 
tune, neither  of  them  recommended  by  his  mo- 
ral charader,  and  one  of  them  deformed  in  his 
pcrfon,  they  have,  notwithftanding  all  difad- 
vantages,  made  themfelves,  for  a  feries  of  years, 
the  firft  men  in  the  ftate.  They  began  their 
career  in  the  forum,  and,  as  long  as  they  chofe 
to  purfue  that  road  of  ambition,  they  flourifhed 
in  the  higheft  reputation;  they  are  now  at  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  the  minifters,  who 
diredl  and  govern,  and  lb  high  in  favour  with 
the  prince,  that  the  refped,  with  which  he  re- 
ceives them,  is  little  fhort  of  veneration. 

The  truth  is,  Vefpafian  {c),  now  in  the  vale 
of  years,  but  always  open  to  the  voice  of  tnith, 
clearly  fees  that  the  reft  of  his  favourites  derive 
all  their  luftre  from  the  favours,  which  his  mu- 
nificence has  beftowed  ;  but  with  Marcellus  and 
Crifpus  the  cafe  is  different :  they  carry  into  the 
cabinet,  what  no  prince  can  give,  and  no  fubjedl 

can 
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can  receive.  Compared  with  the  advantages 
which  thofe  men  pofTefs,  what  are  family-pic- 
tures, ftatues,  bufts  and  titles  of  honour  ?  They 
are  things  of  a  pcrifhable  nature,  yet  not  with- 
out their  value.  Marcellus  and  Vibius  know  how 
to  eftimate  them,  as  they  do  wealth  and  ho- 
nours; and  wealth  and  honours  are  advantages 
againfi  which  you  will  eafily  find  men  that  de- 
claim, but  none  that  in  their  hearts  defpife  them. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  houfes  of  all  who  have 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  career  of  elo- 
quence, we  fee  titles,  fcatues,  and  fplendid  orna- 
ments, the  reward  of  talents,  and,  at  all  times, 
the  decorations  of  the  great  and  powerful  ora- 
tor. 

IX.  But  to  come  to  the  point,  from  which  we 
ftarted:  poetry,  to  which  my  friend  Maternus 
wifhes  to  dedicate  ail  his  time,  has  none  of  thefe 
advantages.  It  confers  no  dignity,  nor  does  it 
ferve  any  ufeful  purpofe.  It  is  attended  with 
fome  pleafure,  but  it  is  the  pleafure  of  a  moment, 
fpringing  from  vain  applaufe,  and  bringing  with 
it  no  folid  advantage.  What  I  have  laid,  and 
am  going  to  add,  may  probably,  my  good  friend 
Maternus,  be  unvv'elcome  to  your  ear ;  and  yet  I 
muft  take  the  liberty  to  afk  you,  if  Agamemnon 
{a)  or  Jafon  fpeaks  in  your  piece  with  dignity 
of  language,  what  ufeful  confequence  follows 
from  it  ?  What  client  has  been  defended  ?  Who 
confefTes  an  obligation  ?  In  that  whole  audience 
who  returns  to  his  own  houfe  with  a  grateful 
heart  ?  Our  friend  Saleius  BafTus  {b)  is,  beyond 
all  queilion,  a  poet  of  eminence,  or,  to  ufe  a 
warmer  expreffion,  he  has  the  god  within  him : 
but  who  attends  his  levee?  who  feeks  his  patro- 
nage, or  follows  in  his  train  ?  Should  he  himfelf, 
or  his  intimate  friend,  or  his  near  relation,  hap- 
pen to  be  involved  in  a  troublefome  litigation, 
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what  courfe  do  you  imagine  he  would  take  ?  He 
would,  moft  probably,  apply  to  his  friend,  Se- 
cundus ;  or  to  you,  Maternus ;  not,  becaufe  you 
are  a  poet ;  nor  yet  to  obtain  a  copy  of  verfes 
from  you;  of  thofe  lie  has  a  fufEcient  flock  at 
home,  elegant,  it  mull  be  owned,  and  exquifitc 
in  the  kind.  But  after  all  his  labour  and  wafte 
of  genius,  what  is  his  reward  ? 

When  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  after  toiling 
day  and  night,  he  has  brought  a  fingle  poem  to 
perfection,  he  is  obliged  to  folicit  his  friends, 
and  exert  his  intereft,  in  order  to  bring  together 
an  audience  (c),  fo  obliging  as  to  hear  a  recital 
of  the  piece.  Nor  can  this  be  done  without  ex- 
pence.  A  room  muft  be  hired,  a  ftage  or  pulpit 
muft  be  eredled;  benches  muft  be  arranged,  and 
hand-bilis  diftributed  throughout  the  city.  What 
if  the  reading  iucceeds  to  the  height  of  his  wifhes  ? 
Pafs  but  a  day  or  two,  and  the  whole  harveft  of 
praife  and  admiration  fades  away,  like  a  flower 
that  withers  in  its  bloom,  and  never  ripens  into 
fruit.  By  the  event,  however  flattering,  he 
gains  no  friend ;  he  obtains  no  patronage,  nor 
does  a  fmgle  perfon  go  away  imprelTed  with  the 
idea  of  an  obligation  conferred  upon  him.  The 
poet  has  been  heard  with  applaufe;  he  has  been 
received  with  acclam.ations ;  and  he  has  enjoyed 
a  fhort-lived  tranlport. 

Bafliis,  it  is  true,  has  lately  received  from 
Tefpafian  a  prefent  of  fifty  thoufand  fefterces. 
Upon  that  occaiion,  we  all  admired  the  genero- 
iity  of  the  prince.  To  delerve  fo  diftinguiihed 
a  proof  of  the  Ibvereign's  efteem  is,  no  doubt, 
highly  honourable ;  but  is  it  not  ftill  more  ho- 
nourable, if  your  circunillances  require  it,  to 
ferve  yourfelt'by  your  talents?  to  cultivate- 
your  genius  for  your  own  advantage?  and  tb  owe 
every  thing  to  your  ov,  a  induftry,  indebted  to 
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the  bounty  of  no  man  whatever?  It  mufl;  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  poet,  who  would  produce  any 
thing  truly  excellent  in  the  kind,  muft  bid  fare- 
wel  to  the  converfation  of  his  .friends ;  he  muft 
renounce,  not  only  the  pleafures  of  Rome,  but 
alfo  the  duties  of  focial  life ;  he  muft  retire  from 
the  world;  as  the  poets  fay,  "  to  groves  and 
"  grottos  every  mufe's  fon."  In  other  words,  he 
muft  condemn  himfelf  to  a  fequeftered  life  in  the 
gloom  of  folitudc. 

X.  The  love  of  fame,  it  feems,  is  thepaifion. 
that  infpires  the  poet's  genius :  but  even  in  this 
refpeft,  is  he  fo  amply  paid  as  to  rival  in  any  de- 
gree the  profeffors  of  the  perfuafive  arts  ?  As  to 
the  indifferent  poet,  mdn  leave  him  to  his  own 
(a)  mediocrity  :  the  real  genius  moves  in  a  nar- 
row circle.  Let  there  be  a  readmg  of  a  poem 
by  the  ableft  mafter  of  his  art :  will  the  fame  of 
his  performance  reach  all  quarters,  I  will  not  fay 
of  the  empire,  but  of  Rome  only  ?  Among  the 
ftrangers,  who  arrive  from  Spain,  from  Afia,  or 
from  Gaul,  who  enquires  (b)  after  Saleius  Baf- 
fus?  Should  it  happen  that  there  is  one,  who 
thinks  of  him;  his  curiofity  is  foon  fatisfied ;  he 
pafTes  on,  content  with  a  tranfient  view,  as  if  he 
had  feen  a  pi6lure  or  a  ftatue. 

In  what  I  have  advanced,  let  me  not  be  mifun- 
derftood  :  I  do  not  mean  to  deter  fuch  as  are  not 
blefled  with  the  gift  of  oratory,  from  the  pra6lice 
of  their  favourite  art,  if  it  ferves  to  fill  up  their 
time,  and  gain  a  degree  of  reputation.  I  am  an 
admirer  of  eloquence  (c) ;  I  hold  it  venerable, 
and  even  facred,  in  all  its  ftiapes,  and  every 
mode  of  compofition.  The  pathetic  of  tragedy, 
of  which  you,  Maternus,  are  fo  great  a  mafter ; 
the  majefty  of  the  epic,  the  gaiety  of  the  lyric 
mufe ;  the  wanton  elegy,  the  keen  iambic,  and 
the  pointed  epigram ;  all  have  their  charms ;  and 
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eloquence,  whatever  may  be  the  fubje6l  which 
Ihe  chooles  to  adorn,  is  with  me  the  fublimeft  fa- 
culty, the  queen  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences.  But 
this,  Maternus,  is  no  apology  for  you,  whole 
conduft  is  lb  extraordinary,  that,  though  formed 
by  nature  to  reach  the  fummit  of  perfe6lion  {d)^ 
you  choofe  to  wander  into  devious  paths,  and 
reft  contented  with  an  humble  ftation  in  the  vale 
beneath. 

Were  you  a  native  of  Greece,  where  to  exhi- 
bit in  tlie  public  games  {e)  is  an  honourable  em- 
ployment; and  if  the  gods  had  beftowed  upon 
you  the  force  and  fmew  of  the  athletic  Nicoftra- 
tus  {J) ;  do  you  imagine  that  I  could  look  tame- 
ly on,  and  fee  that  amazing  vigour  wafte  itfelf 
av/ay  nothing  better  than   the  frivolous  art  of 
darting  the  javelin,  or  throwing  the  coit?    To- 
drop  the  allulion,  I  fummon  you  from  the  thea- 
tre and  public  recitals  to  the  buhnefs  of  the  fo- 
rum, to  the  tribunals  of  juftice,  to  fcenes  of  real 
contention,  to  a  conFii<5l  worthy  of  your  abilities. 
You  cannot  decline  the  challenge,  for  you  are 
left  without  an  excufe.     You  cannot  fay,  with  ^ 
number  of  others,  that  the  profeflion  of  poetry 
is  fafer  than  that  of  the  public  orator,  fince  you 
have  ventured,  in  a  tragedy  written  with  fpirit, 
to  difplay  the  ardour  of  a  bold  and  towering 
genius. 

And  for  whom  have  you  provoked  fo  many^ 
enem.ies  ?  Not  for  a  friend;  that  would  have  had 
alleviating  clrcumftances.  You  undertook  the 
caufe  of  Cato,  and  for  him  committed  ydurielf. 
You  cannot  plead,  by  way  of  apology,  the  duty 
of  an  advocate,  or  the  fudden  efiulion  of  fenti- 
ment  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  an  unpremeditated 
fpeech.  Your  plan  was  feltled :  a  great  hiftorical 
perfonage  was  your  hero,  and  you  chofe  him, 
becaufe  what  falls  from  fo  dillinguiflied  a  cha- 
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rader,  falls  from  a  height  that  gives  it  additional 
weight.  I  am  aware  of  your  anfwer :  you  will 
fay,  it  was  that  very  circumftance  that  enfured 
the  fuccefs  of  your  piece ;  the  fenriments  were 
received  with  fympathetic  rapture ;  the  room 
echoed  with  applaufe,  and  hence  your  fame 
throughout  the  city  of  Rome.  Then  let  us  hear 
no  more  of  your  love  of  quiet  and  a  ftate  of 
fecurity :  you  have  voluntarily  courted  danger. 
For  myfelf,  I  am  content  with  controveriies  of  a 
private  nature,  and  the  incidents  of  the  prefent 
day.  If,  hurried  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence, I  fhould  happen,  on  any  occahon,  to  grate 
the  ears  of  men  in  power,  the  zeal  of  an  advo- 
cate, in  the  fervice  of  his  client,  will  excufe  the 
honefl  freedom  of  fpeech,  and,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  a  proof  of  integrity. 

XI.  A  PEE.  went  through  his  argument,  ac- 
cording to  his  cuftom,  with  warmth  and  vehe- 
mence. He  delivered  the  whole  with  a  peremp- 
tory tone  and  an  eager  eye.  As  foon  as  he 
finifhed,  I  am  prepared,  laid  Maternus  fmiling, 
to  exhibit  a  charge  againft  the  profeflors  of  ora- 
tory, which  may,  perhaps,  counterbalance  the 
praife  fo  iavilhiy  beftowed  upon  them  by  my 
friend.  In  the  courfe  of  what  he  faid,  I  was  not 
furprifed  to  lee  him  going  out  of  his  way,  to  lay 
poor  poetry  proftrate  at  his  feet.  He  has,  in- 
deed, Ihewn  Ibme  kindnefs  to  fuch  as  are  not 
blell'ed  v/ith  oratorical  talents.  He  has  paffed 
an  a6l  of  indulgence  in  their  favour,  and  they, 
it  feems,  are  allowed  to  purlue  their  favourite 
ftudies.  For  my  part,  1  will  not  fay,  that  I 
think  myfelf  wholly  unqualified  for  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar.  It  may  be  true,  that  I  have 
fome  kind  of  talent  for  that  profellion;  but  the 
tragic  mufe  affords  liiperior  pleafure.  My  firft 
attempt  was  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  oppoiition 
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to  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  prince  (a),  and 
in  defiance  of  the   domineering  fpirit  of  Vati- 
nins  (h),    that  pernicious  favourite,    by  whofe 
coarfe  buffoonery  the  mules  were  every  day  dif- 
graced,  I  might  fay,  moii  impioully  prophaned. 
The  portion  of  fam.e,  whatever  it  be,  that  I  have 
acquired  fince  that  time,  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
to  the  fpeeches  which  I  made'  in  the  forum,  but 
to  the  power  of  dramatic  compofition.     I  have, 
therefore,  refolved  to  take  my  leave  of  the  bar 
for  ever.     The  homage  of  vifitors,  the  train  of 
attendants,  and  the  multitude  of  clients,  which 
glitter  fo  much  in  the  eyes  of  my  friend,  have 
no  attraction  for  me.     I  regard  them  as  I  do 
pictures,  and  bulls,  and  flatues  of  brafs;  things., 
which  indeed  are  in  my  family,  but  they  came 
unlooked  for,  without  my  flir,  or  fo  much  as  a 
wifh  on  my  part.     In  my  humble  ftation,  I  find 
that  innocence  is  a  better  ihield  than  oratory. 
For  the  laft  I  fhall  have    no  occafion,   unlefs 
I    find  it   neceffary,    on   fome  future  occafion, 
to  exert  myfelf  in  the  jull  defence  of  an  injured 
friend. 

XII.  But  woods,  and  groves  («),  and  folitary 
places  have  not  elbaped  the  fatyrical  vein  of  my 
friend.  To  me  they  afford  fenfations  of  a  pure 
delight.  It  is  there  I  enjoy  the  pleafnres  of  a 
poetic  imagination ;  and  among  thofe  pleafures  it 
is  not  the  leafl,  that  they  are  purfaed  far  from 
the  noife  and  buille  of  the  world,  without  a 
client  to  befiege  my  doors,  and  not  a  criminal  to 
diilrels  me  with  the  tears  of  affliction.  Free 
from  thofe  diitraclions,  the  poet  retires  to  fcenes 
of  folitude,  where  peace  and  innocence  reiide. 
In  thofe  haunts  of  contemplation,  he  has  his 
pleafmg  vifions.  He  treads  on  coDfecr^ted 
ground.  It  was  there  that  eloquence  firfl  grew 
up,  and  there  fhe  rea;red  her  temple.     In  thole 
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ret'reats  fhe  iirft  adorned  herfelf  with  thofe 
graces,  which  have  made  mankind  enamoured  of 
her  charms ;  and  there  fhe  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  wife  and  good  with  joy  and  infpifation. 
Grades  firft  fpoke  in  woods  and  facred  groves. 
As  tfo  the  fpecies  of  oratory,  which  pradlifeS  for 
hicre,  or  with  views  of  ambition;  that  fangui- 
nary  eloquence  (/>)  now  fo  rtiuch  in  vogue ;  it  is 
of  modern  growth,  the  offepring  of  corrupt 
Hiannefs,  and  degenerate  times ;  or  rather,  as 
my  friend  Aper  exprcfl'ed  it,  it  is  a  weapon  in 
fhe  hands  of  ill-defigning  nien. 

The  early  and  more  happy  period  of  the 
world,  or,  as  we  poets  call  it,  the  golden  age, 
w^  the  sera  of  true  eloquence.  Crimes  and  oraf- 
tors  Were  then  unknov/n.  Poetry  fpoke  in  har- 
monious numbers,  not  to  varriifh.  evil  deeds,  but 
to  ;^'raife  the  virtuous,  and  celebra;te  th^'  frieiid^ 
6f  human  kind.  This  was  the  jDoet's  office'- 
The  infpired  train  enjoyed  the  higheft  honours; 
they  held  commerce  \nth  the  gods;  they  piar- 
took  of  the  ambrolial  feaft ;  they  were  at  once 
the  meffengers  and  interpreters  of  the  fupreme 
coilimand.  They  ranked  on  earth  with  legifla- 
tors,  heroes,  and  demigods.  In  that  bright 
aifembly  we  find  no  orator,  no  pleader  of  caufes. 
We  read  of  Orpheus  (c),  of  Linus,  and  if  \v6 
thbofe  to  m.ount  ftill  higher,  we  can  adti  the' 
name  of  Apollo  himfelf.  This  may  feem  a  flight 
of  fancy.  Aper  will  treat  it  as  mere  romances, 
and  fabulous  hiflory :  but  he  will  not  deny,  that 
the  veneration  paid  to  Homer,  with  the  conferit 
of  pofterity,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  the  honours 
obtained  by  Demofthenes.  He  muft  likewife  ad- 
mit, that  the  fame  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  is 
not  confined  within  narrower  limits  than  that  of 
Lyfias  (d)y  or  Hyperides.  To  come  home  to  our 
own  country,  there  are  at  this  day  more  who  dit- 
K  2  pute 
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pure  the  excellence  of  Cicero  than  of  VirgiL 
Among  the  orations  of  Alinius  or  Meflala  (e),  is 
there  one  that  can  vie  with  the  Medea  of  Ovid, 
or  the  Thyeftes  of  Varius  ? 

XIII.  If  we  now  coniider  the  happy  condition 
of  the  true  poet,  and  that  eafy  commerce  in 
which  he  paffes  his  time,  need  we  fear  to  com- 
pare his  lituation  with  that  of  the  boafted  orator, 
who  leads  a  life  of  anxiety,  opprefTed  by  bulinefs 
and  overwhelmed  with  care  ?  But  it  is  faid,  his 
contention,  his  toil  and  danger  are  fteps  to  the 
confulfhip.  How  much  more  eligible  was  the 
foft  retreat  in  which  Virgil  (a)  pafTed  his  days, 
loved  by  the  prince^  and  honoured  by  the  peo- 
ple ?  To  prove  this,  the  letters  of  Auguftus  are 
ftill  extant ;  and  the  people,  we  know,  hearing 
in  the  theatre  fome  verfes  of  that  divine  poet  (b)., 
when  he  himfelf  was  prefent,  rofe  in  a  body, 
and  paid  him  every  mark  of  homage,  with  a 
degree  of  veneration  nothing  fhort  of  what  they 
ufually  offered  to  the  emperor. 

Even  in  our  own  times,  will  any  man  fay^ 
that  Secundus  Pomponius  (c),  in  point  of  dig- 
nity or  extent  of  fame,  is  inferior  to  Domitius 
Afer  (^)?  But  Vibius  and  Marcellus  have  been 
cited  as  bright  examples :  and  yet,  in  their  ele- 
vation what  is  there  to  be  coveted  ?  Is  it  to  be 
deemed  an  advantage  to  thofe  minifters,  that 
they  are  feared  by  numbers,  and  live  in  fear 
themfelves?  They  are  courted  for  their  favours^ 
and  the  men,  who  obtain  their  fuit,  retire  with 
ingratitude,  pleafed  with  their  fuccefs,  yet 
hating  to  be  obliged.  Can  we  fuppofe  that  the 
man  is  happy,  who  by  his  artifices  has  wriggled 
himfelf  into  favour,  and  yet  is  never  thought 
by  his  mailer  fufficiently  pliant,  nor  by  the 
people  fufficiently  free?  And  alter  all,  what  is 
th^  amount  of  all  his  boafted  power?  The  em- 
peror's 
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peror's  freedmen  have  enjoyed  the  fame.  But 
as  Virgil  fweetiy  fiiigs,  me  let  the  facred  mufes 
lead  to  their  ibft  retreats,  their  living  fountains, 
and  melodious  groves,  where  I  may  dwell  re- 
mote from  care,  mafler  of  myfelf,  and  under  no 
neceffity  of  doing  every  day  what  my  heart 
condemns.  Let  me  no  more  be  feen  at  the 
v/rangling  bar,  a  pale  and  anxious  candidate  for 
precarious  fame ;  and  let  neither  the  tumult  of 
vifitors  crowding  to  my  levee,  nor  the  eager  hafte 
of  officious  freedmen,  difturb  my  morning  reft. 
Let  me  live  free  from  folicitude,  a  ftranger  to 
the  art  of  promifing  legacies  {e),  in  order  to 
buy  the  friendfhip  of  the  great :  and  when 
nature  Ihall  give  the  fignal  to  retire,  may  I  pof- 
fefs  no  more  than  may  be  fafely  bequeathed 
to  fuch  friends  as  I  fhall  think  proper.  At 
my  funeral  let  no  token  of  forrow  be  feen,  no 
pompous  mockery  of  woe.  Crown  {/)  me  with 
chaplets;  ftrew  flowers  on  my  grave,  and  let  my 
friends  ere6l  no  vain  memorial,  to  tell  where  my 
remains  are  lodged. 

XIV.  Maternus  finifhed  with  an  air  of  en- 
thuliafm,  that  feemed  to  lift  him  above  himfelf. 
In  that  moment  (a),  Vipftanius  MefTala  entered 
the  room.  From  the  attention  that  appeared 
in  every  countenance,  he  concluded  that  fome 
important  bulinefs  was  the  fubjedl  of  debate.  I 
am  afraid,  faid  he,  that  I  break  in  upon  you  at 
an  unfeafonable  time  ?  You  have  fome  fecret  to 
difcufs,  or,  perhaps,  a  confultation  upon  your 
hands.  Far  from  it,  replied  Secundus;  I  wiih 
you  had  come  fooner.  You  would  have  had  the 
pleafure  of  hearing  an  eloquent  difcourfe  from 
our  friend  Aper,  who  has  been  endeavouring  to 
perfuade  Maternus  to  dedicate  all  his  time  to 
the  bufmefs  of  the  bar,  and  to  give  the  whole 
plan  to  his  profellion.     The  anfwer  of  Maternus 
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would  have  entertained  you:  he  has  been  de- 
fending his  art,  and  but  this  moment  cloied  an 
animated  fpeech,  that  held  more  of  the  poeticsl 
than  the  oratorical  charader. 

I  Ihould  have  been  happy,  replied  MefTala,  to 
have  heard  both  my  friends.  It  is,  however, 
fome  compenfation  for  the  lofs,  that  I  find  men 
of  their  talents,  inftead  of  giving  all  their  time 
to  the  little  iubtleties  and  knotty  points  of  the 
forum,  extending  their  views  to  liberal  fcience, 
and  thofe  queiiions  of  tafie,  which  enlarge  the 
mind,  and  furnifh  it  with  ideas  drawn  from 
the  treafures  of  polite  erudition.  Enquiries  of 
this  kind  afford  improvement  not  only  to  thofe 
who  enter  into  the  difcuiTion,  but  to  all  -who 
have  the  happinefs  of  being  prefent  at  the  de- 
bate. It  is  in  confequence  of  this  retined  and 
elegant  way  of  thinking,  that  you,  Secundus, 
have  gained  fo  much  applaufe,  by  the  life  of 
Julius  Afiaticus  (J?),  with  which  you  have  lately 
obliged  the  world.  From  that  fpecimen  we  are 
taught  to  expert  other  productions  of  equal 
beauty  from  the  fame  hand.  In  like  nianner,  I 
fee  with  pleafure,  that  our  friend  Aper  loves 
to  enliven  his  imagination  with  topics  of  contro- 
veriy,  and  Hill  lays  out  his  leifure  in  queftions 
of  the  fchools  (c),  not  indeed,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  orators,  but  in  the  true  tafte  of  our 
modex'i)  rhetoricians. 

XV.  I  AM  not  furprifed,  returned  Aper,  at 
that  firoke  of  raillery.  It  is  not  enough  for 
MefTala,  that  the  oratory  of  ancient  times  en- 
groffes  all  his  admiration  ;  he  muft  have  his. fling 
at  the  moderns.  Our  talents  and  our  ftudies 
are  lure  to  feel  the  fallies  of  his  plcafantry  {a). 
I  have  often  heard  you,  my  friend  Meffala,  in 
the  fame  humour.  According  to  you,  the  pre- 
jfent  age  has  not    a  iingle    orator  to  boaft   of, 
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though  your  own  eloquence,  and  that  of  your 
brother,  are  fufficient  to  refute  the  charge.  But 
you  affert  roundly,  and  maintain  your  propofi- 
tion  with  an  air  of  confidence.  You  know  how 
high  you  Hand,  and  while  in  your  general  cen- 
fure  of  the  age  you  include  yourfelf,  the  Imalleft 
tindure  of  malignity  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  min- 
gle in  a  deciiion,  which  denies  to  your  own  ge- 
nius, what  by  common  confent  is  allowed  to  be 
your  undoubted  right. 

I  have  as  yet,  replied  MelTala,  feen  no  reafon 
to  malce  me  retra6l  my  opinion;  nor  do  I  believe, 
that  my  two  friends  here,  or  even  you  yourfejt 
(though  you  fometimes  affe6l  a  different  tone), 
can  ferioufly  maintain  the  oppofite  dodlrine. 
The  dechne  of  eloquence  is  too  apparent.  The 
caufes,  which  have  contributed  to  it,  merit  a  fe- 
rious  enquiry.  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  you,  my 
friends,  for  a  fair  folutidn  of  the  queftion.  I 
have  often  refle6led  upon  the  fubjecl ;  but  what 
feems  to  others  a  full  anfwer,  with  me  ferves  on- 
ly to  increafe  the  difficulty.  What  has  happen- 
ed at  Rome,  I  perceive  to  have  been  the  cafe  in 
Greece.  The  modern  orators,  of  that  country, 
fuch  as  the  prieft  (Z*)  Nicetes,  and  others,  who, 
like  him,  llun  the  fchools  of  Mytelene  and 
Ephefus  (c),  are  fallen  to  a  greater  diftance  from 
^fchynes  and  Demofthenes,  than  Afer  and  Afri- 
canus  (i/),  or  you,  my  friends,  from  TuUy  or 
Afniius  PoUio. 

XVI.  You  have  flarted  an  important  quefti- 
on, faid  Secundus,  and  wlio  fo  able  to  difcufs  it 
as  yourfelf?  Your  talents  are  equal  to  the  diffi- 
culty;  your  acquifitions  in  literature  are  known, 
to  be  extenfive,  and  you  have  confidered  the  lub- 
jedl.  I  have  no  objeftion,  replied  Meflfala  :  my 
ideas  are  at  your  fervice,  upon  condition,  that, 
as  I  go  on,  you  vviU  affift  me  with  the  lights  of 

your 
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your  underftancling.  For  two  of  us  I  can  ven- 
ture to  anfvver,  laid  Maternus:  whatever  you 
omit,  or  rather,  what  you  leave  for  us  to  glean 
after  you,  Vve  ihall  be  ready  to  add  to  your  ob- 
lervations.  As  to  our  friend  Aper,  you  have 
told  us,  that  he  is  apt  to  differ  from  you  upon 
this  po'int,  and  even  now  I  fee  him  preparing  to 
give  battle.  He  will  not  tamely  bear  to  fee  us 
joined  in  a  league  in  favour  of  antiquity. 

Certainly  not,  replied  Aper,  nor  fnall  the  pre- 
fent  age,  unheard  and  undefended,  be  degraded 
by  a  conTpiracy.  But  before  you  found  to  arms,  I 
wifh  to  know,  who  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
ancients?  At  what  point  of  time(^)  do  you  iix 
your  fa\ourite  cera ?  When  you  talk  to  me  of  an- 
tiquity, I  carry  my  view  to  the  firfl:  ages  of  the 
world,  and  fee  before  me  XJiyiTes  and  Neftor, 
Vvho  tlourifhed  Ihtle  lefs  than  {b)  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Your  retrofpeft,  it  feems,  goes 
no  farther  back  than  to  Demofthcnes  and  Hype- 
rides  ;  men,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  and  indeed  furvived  them  both. 
The  interval,  between  Demofthenes  and  the  pre- 
fent  age,  is  little  more  than  (c)  four  hundred 
years;  a  fpace  of  time,  which,  v/ith  a  view  to 
the  duration  of  human  life,  may  be  called  long; 
but,  as  a  portion  of  that  immenfe  tract  of  time 
v/hich  includes  the  different  ages  of  the  world, 
it  ilirinks  into  nothing,  and  feems  to  be  but  yef- 
terday.  For  if  it  be  true,  as  Cicero  fays  in  his 
treatife  called  Hortenfius,  that  the  great  and  ge- 
nuine year  is  that  period  in  which  the  heavenlj'^ 
bodies  revolve  to  the  ftation,  from  Vvhich  their 
courfe  began;  and  if  this  grand  rotation  of  the 
whole  planetary  fyflem  requires  no  lefs  than 
twelve  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four 
years  (r/)  of  our  computation,  it  follows  that 
Demofthenes,  your  boafled  ancient,   becomes  a 
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modern,  and  even  our  contemporary ;  nay,  that 
he  lived  in  the  fame  year  with  ourfelves;  I  had 
ahnoft  faid,  in  the  fame  month  (e). 

XVII.  But  I  am  in  hafte  to  pafs  to  our  Roman 
orators.  Menenius  Agrippa  {a)  may  fairly  be 
deemed  an  ancient.  I  take  it,  however,  that  he 
is  not  the  perfon,  whom  you  mean  to  oppofe  to 
the  profeflbrs  of  modern  eloquence.  The  sra, 
which  you  have  in  view,  is  that  of  {b)  Cicero 
and  Casfar;  of  C2elius(c)  and  Calvus;  of  Bru- 
tus (^),  Afmius  and  Meffala.  Thofe  are  the 
men,  whom  you  place  in  the  front  of  your  line; 
but  for  what  reafon  they  are  to  be  clafled  with 
the  ancients,  and  not,  as  I  think  they  ought  to 
be,  with  the  moderns,  I  am  ftill  to  learn.  To 
begin  with  Cicero  :  he,  according  to  the  account 
of  Tiro,  his  freedman,  was  put  to  death  on  the 
feventh  of  the  ides  of  December,  during  the 
confulfhip  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa  {e),  who,  we 
know,  were  both  cut  off  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year,  and  left  their  office  vacant  for  Auguftus 
and  Q^intus  Pedius.  Count  from  that  time  hx- 
and-hfty  years,  to  complete  the  reign  of  Auguf- 
tu  s ;  three-and-twenty  for  that  of  Tiberius,  four 
for  Caligula,  eight-and-twenty  for  Claudius  and 
ISero,  one  for  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and 
finally  hx  from  the  acceihon  of  Vefpalian  to  the 
prefent  year  of  our  felicity,  we  fhall  have  from 
the  death  of  Cicero  a  period  of  about  (/)  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  term  allotted  to  the  life  of  man. 
I  myfelf  remember  to  have  feen  in  Britain  a  fol- 
dier  far  advanced  in  years,  who  averred  that  he 
carried  arms  in  that  very  battle  (g),  in  which 
his  countrymen  fought  to  drive  Julius  Csefar 
back  from  their  coaft.  If  this  veteran,  who 
fervcd  in  the  defence  of  his  country  againft  Cse- 
far's  invalion,   had  been  brought  a  prifoner  to 
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Rome ;  or,  if  his  own  iPxclination,  or  any  acci- 
dent in  the  courfe  of  things  had  condudled  him 
thither,  he  might  have  iteard,  not  only  Csefar 
and  Cicero,  but  even  ourlelves  in  fome  of  our 
public  fpeeches. 

In  the  late  public  largefs  {h)  yon  will  acknow- 
Jedge  that  yon  faw  feveral  old  men,  who  afliired 
us  tliat  they  had  received  niore  than  once,  the 
like  diftribution  froni  Augnfbus  himleif.  If  that 
be  fo,  vnight  not  thofe  perfons  have  heard  Cor- 
vinus  (i)  and  Ahnias  ?  Coivinus,  we  all  know, 
lived  through  half  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and 
Alinius  almoil  to  the  end.  How  then  are  VvC  to 
afcertain  the  jufl  boundaries  of  a  century  ?  TiKy 
are  not  to  be  varied  at  pleaihre,  lo  as  to  place 
iome  orators  in  a  remote,  and  others  in  a  recent 
period,  while  people  are  ftili  living,  who  heard 
them  all,  and  may,  therefore,  with  good  reai'on 
rank  them  as  contemporaries. 

XVIII.  From  what  I  have  faid,  I  ^ume  it  as 
a  clear  pohtion,  that  the  glory,  whatever  it  be, 
that  accrued  to  the  age  in  which  thofe  orators 
lived,  is  not  connned  to  that  particular  period, 
but  reaches  down  to  the  prefent  time,  and  may 
more  properly  be  faid  to  belong  to  us,  than  to 
Servius  Gaiba  {a),  or  to  Carbo  (/?),  and  others  of 
the  fame  or  more  ancient  date.  Of  that  whole 
race  of  orators,  I  may  freely  lav,  that  their  man- 
ner cannot  now  be  relifhed.  Their  language  is 
coarfe,  and  their  compoiition  rough,  uncouth, 
and  harlh;  and  yet  yourCalvus(6-),  your  Caslius, 
and  cA-en  your  favourite  Cicero  condefcended 
to  follow  that  inelegant  itvde.  It  v.ere  to  be 
wifhed  that  they  had  not  thought  fuch  models 
worthy  of  imitation.  I  mean  to  ipeak  my  mind 
with  freedom ;  but  before  I  proceed,  it  will 
be  neceiiary  to  make  a  preliminary  obfervation, 
and  it  is  this  :  eloquence  has  no  fettled  form  :  at 
different  times  it  pats  ^n  a  new  garb,  and  changes 
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with  the  manners  and  the  tafte  of  the  age.  Thus 
we  niid,  that  Gracchus  (<^),  compared  with  the 
elder  Cato  (e),  is  full  and  copious ;  ^but,  in  his 
turn,  yields  to  CrafTus  {/),  an  orator  more  po- 
lilhed,  more  corred^  and  horid.  Cicero  riles 
fuperior  to  both ;  more  animated,  more  harmo- 
nious and  fublime.  He  is  followed  by  Corvinus 
(g),  who  has  all  the  fofter  graces;  a  fweet  flexi- 
bility in  his  ftyle,  and  a  curious  felicity  in  the 
choice  of  his  words.  Which  was  the  greateft 
orator,  is  not  the  quefiion. 

The  ufe  I  make  of  thefe  examples,  is  to  prove 
that  eloquence  does  not  ahvays  wear  the  fame 
drefs,  but,  even  among  your  celebrated^ancients, 
has  its  different  modes  of  perfuafion.     And  be 
it  remembered,  that  what  differs  is  not  always 
the  worft.     Yet  fuch  is  the  malignity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  what  has  the  fandtion  of  antiqui- 
ty is  alvvays  admired;  what  is  prefent,  is  lure  to 
be  condemned.     Can  we  doubt  that  there  have 
]3een  critics,  who  were  better  pleafed  with  Appi- 
us  Csscus  (/z)  than  with  Cato  ?  Cicero  had  his 
adverfaries  (z) :  it  was  objecled  to  him,  that  his 
ffyle  was  redundant,  turgid,  never  compreffed, 
void  of  precifion,  and  deftitute  of  Attic  elegance. 
We  all  have  read  the  letters  of  Calvus  and  Bru- 
tus to  your  famous  orator.     In  the  courfe  of  that 
correfpond,ence  we  plainly  fee,  what  was  Cicero's 
opinion  of  thofe  eminent  men.     The  former  (k) 
appeared  to  him  cold  and  languid ;  the  latter  (/), 
disjointed,  loofe,  and  negligent.     On  the  other 
hand,   we  know  what  they  thought  in  return: 
Calvus  did  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  Cicero  was 
diffufe,  luxuriant  to  a  fault,  and  Rorid  without 
vigour.     Brutus,  in  exprefs  terms,  fays,  he  was 
weakened   into  length,    and  wanted  fmew.     If 
you  afk  my  opinion,  each  of  them  had  reafon  oa 
hh  fide.      I  Ihall   hereafter   examine    them  f*. 
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parately.  My  buiinels,  at  prefent,  is  not  in  the 
detail :  I  fpeak  of  them  in  general  terms. 

XIX.  1'he  sera  of  ancient  oratory  is,  I  think, 
extended  by  its  admirers  no  farther  back  than 
the  time  of  Caflius  Severus  (a).  He,  they  tell 
lis,  was  the  iirft,  who  dared  to  deviate  from  the 
plain  and  fmiple  ftyle  of  his  predecefibrs,  I  ad- 
mit the  fadl.  He  departed  from  the  eflablifhed 
forms,  not  through  want  of  genius,  or  of  learn- 
ing, but  guided  by  his  own  good  fenfe  and  fupe- 
rior  judgment.  He  faAV  that  the  public  ear  was 
formed  to  a  new  manner;  and  eloquence,  he 
knew,  v.as  to  find  new  approaches  to  the  heart. 
In  the  early  periods  of  the  com.mon wealth,  a 
rough  unpoliflied  people  might  well  be  fatisfied 
with  the  tedious  length  of  unikilful  fpeeches,  at 
a  time,  when  to  make  an  harangue,  that  took  up 
the  whole  day,  was  the  orator's  higheft  praile. 
The  prolix  exordium,  wafting  itfelf  in  feeble  pre- 
.paration;  the  circumftantial  narration,  the  often- 
tatious  diviiion  of  the  argument  under  different 
heads,  and  the  thoufand  proofs  and  logical  dif- 
tindlions,  with  whatever  elfe  is  contained  in  the 
dry  precepts  of  Hermagoras(Z')  and  Apollodorus, 
were  in  that  rude  period  received  with  univer- 
fal  applaufe.  To  finifti  the  pidure,  if  your  an- 
cient orator  could  glean  a  little  from  the  com- 
mon places  of  philofophy,  and  interweave  a  few 
Ihreds  and  patches  with  the  thread  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  he  was  extolled  to  the  verv  Ikies.  Nor 
can  this  be  matter  of  v  onder:  the  maxims  of  the 
fchools  had  not  been  divulged  ;  they  came  with 
an  air  of  novelty.  Even  among  the  orators 
themfelves,  there  were  but  few,  who  had  any 
tincture  of  philofophy.  Nor  had  they  learned 
the  rules  of  art  from  the  teachers  of  eloquence. 

In  the  prefent  age,  the  tenets  of  philofophy 
and  the  precepts  of  rhetoric  are  no  longer  a  fe- 
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cret.  The  loweft  of  our  popular  afiemblies  are 
now,  I  will  not  lay  fully  infl:ru6led,  but  certain- 
ly acquainted  with  the  elements  of  literature. 
The  orator,  by  confequence,  finds  himfelf  oblig- 
ed to  feek  new  avenues  to  the  heart,  and  new 
graces  to  embellifh  his  difcourfe,  that  he  may  not 
otfend  faftidious  ears,  efpecially  before  a  tribu- 
nal, where  the  judge  is  no  longer  bound  by  pre- 
cedent, but  determines  according  to  his  will  and 
pleafure;  not,  as  formerly,  obferving  the  rnea- 
fure  of  time  allowed  to  the  advocate,  but  taking 
upon  himfelf  to  prefcribe  the  limits.  Nor  is  this 
all:  the  judge,  at  prefent,  will  not  condcfcend 
to  wait  till  the  orator,  in  his  own  way,  opens 
his  cafe;  but,  of  his  own  authority,  reminds 
him  of  the  point  in  queftion,  and,  if  he  wan- 
ders, calls  him  back  from  his  digreffion,  not 
without  a  hint,  that  the  court  wifhes  to  dif- 
patch. 

XX.  Who,  at  this  time,  would  bear  to  hear 
an  advocate  introducing  himfelf  with  a  tedious 
preface  about  the  infirmities  of  his  conftitution  ? 
Yet  that  is  the  thread-bare  exordium  of  Corvi- 
nus.  We  have  five  books  againft  Verres  (a). 
Who  can  endure  that  vail  redundance  ?  Who 
can  liften  to  thofe  endlefs  arguments  upon  points 
of  form,  and  cavilling  exceptions  (b),  which  we 
find  in  the  orations  of  the  fame  celebrated  advo- 
cate for  Marcus  Tullius  (i;)  and  Aulus  Ccecina? 
Our  modern  judges  are  able  to  anticipate  the  ar- 
gument. Their  quicknefs  goes  before  the  fpeak- 
er.  If  not  ftruck  with  the  vivacity  of  his  man- 
ner, the  elegance  of  his  fentiments,  and  the 
glowing  colours  of  his  defcriptions,  they  fcon 
grow  weary  of  the  flat  inlipid  difcourfe.  Even 
in  the  loweft  clafs  of  life,  there  is  now  a  relifh 
for  rich  and  fplendid  ornament.  Their  tafte  re- 
quires the  gay,  the  fiorid,  and  the  brilliant.   The 
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tinpolifiied  fi:yle  of  ai^tiquity  would  now  fucc^ed 
as  ill  at  the  bar,  as  the  rnodeni  ad^or,  who  fnould 
attempt  to  copy  the  deportment  ef  Rolcius  {d) 
or  Ambivins  Ttirpio.  Even  the  tooting  men  who 
are  preparing  for  the  career  of  eloquence,  and, 
for  that  purpofe,  attend  the  foruni  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  juftice,  have  now  a  nice  difcrinii- 
natiiig  tafce.  They  expeft  to  have  theii*  imagi- 
nations pleafed.  They  wilh  to  carry  home  fome 
bright  illuftratioii,  fome  fplendid  paffage,  th^ 
dteferves  to  be  remembered.  What  has  ftruck 
fheir  fancy,  they  communicate  to  each  other; 
and  in  their  1-etters,  the  glittering  thought,  given 
TJvith  fententious  brevity;  the  poetical  allufion, 
that  enlivened  the  difcourfe,  and  the  dazzling 
imagery,  are  fure  t<)  be  tranfmitted  to  their 
tefpeftive  colonies  aifd  ptdvinc'e^.  'J'he  orna- 
ments of  poetic  di6liori  are  no\V  reqilired,  riot, 
indeed,  copied  from  the  rude  obfolete  llyle  of 
Aceius  {e)  arid  Pacuvi*as,  but  embeiliilied  with 
the  graces  of  Horace,  Virgil,  arid  (/)  Lucari. 
The  public  judgmerit  has  raifed  a  demand  'for 
"harnionious  periods,  arid',  in  compliance  with  the 
tafte  of  the  age,  our  orators  grow  every  day 
more  poliflied  and  adorned.  Let  it  not  be  faid, 
that  what'  we'  gain  in  refiriemerit,  we  lofe  iri 
ftrength.  Are  the  teriiples,  raifed  by  our  modern 
archite6ls,  of  a  weaker  flru<5ture,  becauie  they 
are  not  formed  with  fliapelefs  ftories-,  but  with 
the  magnificence  of  polifhed  marble,  and  dcco- 
jratioris  of  the  richeft  gildirig  ? 

XXI.  Shall  I  fairly  owri  to  you  the  impref- 
fiori  which  I  generally  receive  from  the  ancient 
orators?  They  make  me  laugh,  or  lull  me  to 
lleep.  Nor  is  this  the  cafe  only,  when  I  read 
the  orations  of  Canutus  {a);  Arrius,  Furriius, 
Toranius  arid  others  of  the  fame  fchool,  or 
lather,  the  fame  infirmary  (5);  aii  eniaciated 
I  fickly 
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■kckly  race  of  orators ;  without  fmew,  colour, 
or  proportion.  But  wiiat  fliall  be  faid  of  your 
admired  Calvus  [c)  ?  He,  I  think,  has  left  no 
lefs  than  one  and  tv/enty  volumes  :  in  the  whole 
colledion,  there  is  not  more  than  one  or  two 
fhort  orations,  that  can  pretend  to  perfection 
in  the  kind.  Upon  this  point  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Wlio  now  reads  his  declama- 
tions againft  Alitius  or  Drufus?  His  fpeeciies 
againfl  Vatinius  are  in  the  hands  of  the  curious, 
particularly  the  fecond,  which  mud  be  allowed 
to  be  a  mafterpiece.  The  language  is  elegant ; 
the  fentiments  are  llriking,  and  the  ear  is  fatis- 
fied  with  the  roundnefs  of  the  periods.  In  this 
tpecimen  we  fee  that  he  had  an  idea  of  juft  (X^vci- 
poiition,  but  his  genius  was  not  equal  to  his 
judgment.  The  orations  of  Cselius,  though 
upon  the  whole  defeftive,  are  not  widiout  their 
beauties.  Some  paflages  are  highly  finifhed.  In 
thofe  we  acknowledge  the  nice  touches  of 
modern  elegance.  In  general,  however,  the 
coarfe  expreilion,  the  halting  period,  and  the 
vulgarity  of  the  fentiments,  have  too  much  of 
the  leaven  of  antiquity. 

If  Caslius  (d)  is  mil  admired,  it  is  not,  t 
believe,  in  any  of  thofe  parts  that  bear  the  mark 
of  a  rude  illiterate  age.  With  regard  to  Julius 
Gsefar  (g),  engaged  as  he  was  in  projefts  of  valf 
ambition,  "we  may  forgive  him  the  want  of  tha£ 
perfeclion  v/hich  might,  OLherVv'ife,  be  expelled 
from  fo  fublime  a  genius.  Brutus,  in  like  man- 
ner, may  be  excufed  on  account  of  his  5)h-iiofo- 
phical  fpeculations.  Both  he  and*  Csefar,,  m 
;heir  oratorical  attempts,  fell  fnort  of  them- 
felves.  Their  warmeil  admii^ers-  acknowledge 
the  fadl,  nor  is  there  an  inflance  to  the  contrary, 
unlefs  we  except  Cse&r's  Ipeech  for  Deeius  the 
Samnit«  (./),  and  that  of  Brutus  for  king  (g) 
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Dejotarus.  But  are  tliofe  performances,  and 
fome  others  of  the  fame  lukewarm  temper,  to 
be  received  as  works  of  genius  ?  He,  who  ad- 
mires thofe  produ6lions,  may  be  left  to  admire 
their  verfes  alfo.  For  verfes  they  both  made, 
and  fent  them  into  the  world,  I  will  not  fay, 
with  more  fuccefs  than  Cicero,  but  certainly, 
more  to  their  advantage ;  for  their  poetry  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  little  known. 

Afinius  lived  near  our  own    times  {h).     He 
feems  to  have  ftudied  in  the  old  fcliool  of  Mene- 
nius  and  Appius.     He   compofed   tragedies    as 
well  as  orations,  but  in  a  ftyle   fo  harfh  and' 
rugged,  that  one  would  think  him  the  difciple  of  : 
Accius  and  Pacuvius.     He  miftook  the  nature  of 
eloquence,   which    may  then  be    faid  to   have' 
attained  its  true  beauty,  when  the  parts  unite 
with  fmoothnefs,  ftrength  and  proportion.     As 
in  the  human  body  the  veins  fhould  not   fwell 
too  high,  nor  the  bones  and  linews  appear  too' 
prominent;  but  its  form  is  then  moft  graceful, 
when  a  pure  and  temperate  blood  gives  anima- 
tion (/)  to  the  whole  frame;  when  the  mufcles 
have  their  proper  play,  and  the  colour  of  health 
is  diffufed  over    the    feveral  parts.     I  am  not 
willing  to    difturb    the    memory    of  Corvinus 
MelTala  {k).      If  he  did  not  reach  the  graces 
of    modern  compofition,   the  defedt    does    not' 
feeui  to    have    fprung   from   choice.      The  vi- 
gour of  his  genius  was  not  equal  to  his   judg- . 
ment. 

XXIT.  I  NOW  proceed  to  Cicero,  who,  we 
find,  had  often  upon  his  hands  the  very  contro- 
verfy  that  engages  us  at  prefent.  It  was  the 
fafhion  with  his  contemporaries  to  admire  the 
ancients,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  contended 
for  the  eloquence  of  his  own  time.  Were  I  to 
nioiiiion  the  aualitv  that  placed  him  at  the  head 

of 
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of  bis  rivals,  I  Ihould  fay  it  was  the  folidity 
of  his  judgment.  It  was  he  that  firft  fhewed 
a  tafte  for  polifhed  and  graceful  oratory.  He 
was  happy  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  he  had 
the  art  of  giving  weight  and  harmony  to  his 
compofition.  We  find  in  many  paflages  a  warm 
imagination,  and  luminous  fentences.  In  his 
latter  fpeeches,  he  has  lively  fallies  of  wit  and 
fancy.  Experience  had  then  matured  his  judg- 
ment, and,  after  long  pradice,  he  found  the 
true  oratorical  ftyle.  In  his  earlier  produdlions 
we  fee  the  rough  call  of  antiquity.  The  exor- 
dium is  tedious ;  the  narration  is  drawn  into 
length ;  luxuriant  paflages  are  not  retouched 
with  care ;  he  is  not  eafily  affedled,  and  he  rare- 
ly takes  fire ;  his  fentiments  are  not  always 
happily  expreffed  {a),  nor  are  the  periods  clofed 
with  energy.  There  is  nothing  fo  highly  finiPned, 
as  to  tempt  you  to  avail  yourfelf  of  a  borrowed 
beauty.  In  fhort,  his  fpeeches  are  like  a  rude 
building,  which  isftrong  and  durable,  but  wants 
that  grace  and  confonance  of  parts  which  give 
fymmetry  and  perfe6lion  to  the  whole. 

In  oratory,  as  in  archite<Slure,  I  require  orna- 
ment as  well  as  ufe.  From  the  man  of  ample 
foraine,  who  undertakes  to  build,  we  expe6l 
elegance  and  proportion.  It  is  not  enough  that 
his  houfe  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  rain ; 
it  mud  ftrike  the  eye,  and  prefent  a  pleahng 
objed.  Nor  will  it  futiice  that  the  furniture 
may  anfwer  all  domeftic  purpofes ;  it  fhould  be 
rich,  fafhionable,  elegant ;  it  fhould  have  gold 
and  gems  fo  curioufly  wrought,  that  they  will 
bear  examination,  often  viewed,  and  always  ad- 
mired. Tlie  common  utenfils,  which  are  either 
mean  or  fordid,  fhould  be  carefully  removed  out 
of  fight.  In  like  manner,  the  true  orator  fhould 
avoid  the  trite  and  vulgar.     Let  liim.  rejecS:  the 
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antiquated  phrafe,  and  whatever  is  covered  with 
the  rufc  of  time;  let  his  fentiments  be  expreffed 
with  fpiiit,  not  in  carelefs,  ill-conftrufted,  lan- 
guid periodsf  like  a  dull  writer  of  annals;  let 
him  banifh  low  fcurrility,  and,  in  fhort,  let  him 
know  how  to  diverfify  his  ftyle,  that  he  may  not 
fatigue  the  ear  with  a  monotony,  ending  for  ever 
with  the  fame  unvaried  cadence  {b). 

XXIII.  I  SHALL  fay  nothing  of  the  falfe  wit, 
and  infipid  play  upon  words,  which  we  find  in 
Cicero's  orations.  His  pleafant  conceits  about 
the  it'heei  of  foriune  (a),  and  the  arch  raillery  on 
the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  word  verres  {b), 
do  not  merit  a  moment's  attention.  I  omit  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  phrafe,  esse  vi  dea- 
TUR  (c),  which  chimes  in  our  ears  at  the  clofe  of 
fo  many  fentences,  founding  big,  but  fignifying 
nothing.  Thefe  are  petty  blemifhes;  I  mention 
them  with  reluctance.  I  fay  nothing  of  other 
defe6ls  equally  improper:  and  yet  thofe  very 
defefts  are  the  delight  of  fuch  as  affedl  to  call 
themfelves  ancient  orators.  I  need  not  lingle 
them  out  by  name :  the  men  are  fufficiently 
known ;  it  is  enough  to  allude,  in  general  terms, 
to  the  whole  clafs. 

We  all  are  fenlible  that  there  is  a  fet  of  critics 
now  exifting,  who  prefer  Lucilius  (d)  to  Horace, 
and  Lucretius  (e)  to  Virgil ;  who  defpife  the  elo- 
quence of  Aulidius  BafTus  (f)  and  Servilius 
Nonianus,  and  yet  admire  Varro  and  (g)  Sifenna. 
By  thefe  pretenders  to  tafl:e,the  works  of  our  mo- 
dern rhetoricians  are  thrown  by  with  negledl,  and 
even  faftidious  difdain;  while  thofe  of  Calvus 
are  held  in  the  higheft  efteem.  We  fee  thefe  men 
profmg  in  their  ancient  flyle  before  the  judges; 
but  we  fee  them  left  without  an  audience,  deferted 
by  the  people,  and  hardly  endured  by  their  cli- 
ents. The  truth  is,  their  cold  andfpiritlefs  manner 
has  no  attraction.     They  call  it  found  oratory, 
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but  it  is  want  of  vigour ;  like  that  precarious 
flate  of  health  which  weak  conftitutions  jpreferve 
by  abftinence.  What  phyfician  will  pronounce 
■  that  a  ftrong  habit  of  body,  which  requires  con- 
ftant  care  and  anxiety  of  mind  ?  To  fay  barely, 
that  we  are  not  ill,  is  furely  not  enough.  True 
hfealth  conhfts  in  vigour,  a  generous  warmth, 
and  a  certain  alacrity  in  the  whole  frame.  He, 
who  is  only  not  indifpofed,  is  little  diflant  from 
actual  illnefs. 

With  you,  my  friends,  the  cafe  is  different: 
proceed,  as  you  well  can,  and  in  fa61:,  as  you  do, 
to  adorn  our  age  with  all  the  grace  and  fplen- 
dour  of  true  oratory.  It  is  with  pleafure,  Mef- 
fala,  that  I  fee  you  feleding  for  imitation  the 
livelieft  models  of  the  ancient  fchool.  You  too, 
Maternus,  and  you,  my  friend  Secundus  (Ji), 
you  both  pollefs  the  happy  art  of  adding  to 
v/eight  of  fentiment  all  the  dignity  of  language. 
To  a  copious  invention  you  unite  the  judgment 
that  knows  how  to  diftinguiih  the  fpecific  qua- 
lities of  different  authors.  The  beauty  of  order 
is  yours.  When  the  occaiion  demands  it,  you 
can  expand  and  amplify  with  ftrength  and  ma- 
jefiy;  and  you  know  when  to  be  concife  with 
energy.  Your  periods  flow  with  eafe,  and  your 
compoiition  has  every  grace  of  ftyle  and  fenti- 
ment. You  command  the  paflions  with  refiftlefs 
fvv'ay,  while  in  yourfelves  you  beget  a  temper- 
ance fo  truly  dignified,  that,  though,  perhaps, 
envy  and  the  malignity  of  the  times  may  be  un- 
willing to  proclaim  your  merit,  pofterity  will  do 
you  ample  juftice  (z). 

XXIV.  As  foon  as  Aper  concluded.  You 
fee,  laid  Maternus,  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  our 
friend :  in  the  caufe  of  the  moderns,  what  a 
torrent  of  eloquence  !  againft  the  ancients,  wliat 
a  fund  of  inve6ti\  e !  Vv'ith  great  fpirit,  and  a 
L  2  vail 
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vaft  compafs  of  learning,  he  has  employed  a- 
gainft  his  mailers  the  arts,  for  which  he  is  in- 
debted to  them.  And  yet  all  this  vehemence 
nmft  not  deter  you,  MefTala,  from  the  perfor- 
mance of  your  promife.  A  formal  defence  of 
the  ancients  is  by  no  means  necelTary.  We  do 
not  prefume  to  vie  with  that  illuftrious  race.  We 
have  been  praifed  by  Aper,  but  we  know  our 
inferiority.  He  himfelf  is  aware  of  it,  though, 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  manner  (a),  he  has 
thought  proper,  for  the  fake  of  a  philofophical 
debate,  to  take  the  v%Tong  fide  of  the  queftion. 
In  anfwer  to  his  argument,  \ve  do  not  defire  you 
to  expatiate  in  praife  of  the  ancients :  their 
fame  wants  no  addition.  What  we  requeft  is, 
an  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  which  have  pro- 
duced fo  rapid  a  decline  from  the  flourifhing 
ftate  of  genuine  eloquence.  I  call  it  rapid,  fmce, 
according  to  Aper's  own  chronology,  the  period 
from  the  death  of  Cicero  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  (b). 

XXV.  I  AM  willing,  faid  MefTala,  to  purfue 
the  plan  which  you  have  recommended.  The 
queftion,  whether  the  men,  who  flourifhed  a- 
bove  one  hundred  years  ago,  are  to  be  account- 
ed ancients,  has  been  ftarted  by  my  friend  Aper, 
and,  I  believe,  it  is  of  the  firft  impreflion.  But 
it  is  a  mere  difpute  about  words.  The  difcufli- 
on  of  it  is  of  no  moment,  provided  it  be  grant- 
ed, whether  we  call  them  ancients,  or  our  pre- 
deceflbrs,  or  give  them  any  other  appellation, 
that  the  eloquence  of  thofe  times  was  fuperior  ■ 
to  that  of  the  prefent  age.  When  Aper  tells  us, 
that  different  periods  of  time  have  produced 
new  modes  of  oratory,  I  fee  nothing  to  objedt ; 
.nor  fhall  I  deny,  that  in  one  and  the  fame  pe- 
riod the  fiyle  and  manner  have  greatly  varied. 
But  this  I  aiTume,  that  among  the  orators  of 
■z  Greece, 
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Greece,  Demofthenes  hxolds  the  firll  rank,  and 
after  him  (a)  j^fchynes,  Hyperides,  Lyiias,  and 
Lycurgus,  in  regular  fuccefiion.  That  age,  by 
common  confent,  is  allowed  to  be  the  fiourifli- 
ing  period  of  Attic  eloquence. 

In  like  manner,  Cicero  ftands  at  the  head  of 
our  Roman  orators,  while  Calvus,  Afmius,  and 
Csefar,  Caslius  and  Brutus  follow  liim  at  a  dif- 
tance ;  -all  of  them  fuperior,  not  only  to  every 
former  age,  but  to  the  whole  race  that  came 
after  them.  Nor  is  it  material  that  they  differ 
in  the  mode,  lince  they  all  agree  in  the  kind. 
Calvus  is  clofe  and  nervous;  Alinius  m.ore  open 
and  harmonious ;  Csefar  is  diftinguifned  (b)  by 
the  fplendour  of  his  diclion ;  Cselius  by  a  cauf- 
tic  ieverity;  and  gravity  is  the  characteriftic  of 
Brutus.  Cicero  is  more  luxuriant  in  amplifica- 
tion, and  he  has  ftrength  and  vehemence. 
They  all,  however,  agree  in  this :  their  elo- 
quence is  manly,  found,  and  vigorous.  Examine 
their  works,  and  you  will  fee  the  energy  of  con- 
genial minds,  a  family-likenefs  in  their  genius, 
however  it  may  take  a  diftin6^  colour  from  the 
fpecific  qualities  of  the  men.  True,  they  de- 
tracted frqm  each  other's  merit.  In  their  letters, 
which  are  ftill  extant,  we  find  fome  ftrokes  of 
mutual  hoftility.  But  this  littlenefs  does  not 
impeach  their  eloquence  :  their  jealoufy  was  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature.  Calvus,  Afinius, 
and  Cicero  might  have  their  fits  of  animofity, 
and,  no  doubt,  were  liable  to  envy,  malice,  and 
other  degrading  palTions :  they  were  great  ora- 
tors, but  they  were  men. 

Brutus  is  the  only  one  of  the  fet,  who  may 
be  thought  fuperior  to  petty  contentioifs.  He 
fpoke  his  mind  with  freedom,  and,  I  believe, 
without  a  tin6lure  of  malice.  He  did  not  envy 
Csefar  himfelf,  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  he 
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envied  Cicero?  As  to  Galba  (c),  Lslius,  and 
others  of  a  remote  period,  againft  whom  we 
have  heard  Aper's  declamation,  I  need  not  un- 
dertake their  defence,  lince  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  their  ftyle  and  manner  we 
perceive  thofe  defedls  and  biemifhes  which  it  is 
natural  to  expe6l,  while  art,  as  yet  in  its  infan- 
cy, has  made  no  advance  towards  perfeclion. 

XXVI.  After  all,  if  the  befl  form  of  elo- 
quence muft  be  abandoned,  and  fome  new- 
fangled ftyle  mufb  grow  into  fafnion,  give  me 
the  rapidity  of  Gracchus  (a),  or  the  more  fo- 
lemn  manner  of  Craflhs  (b),  with  all  their  im.- 
perfeclions,,  rather  than  the  effeminate  delicacy 
of  (c)  M^cenas,  or  the  tinkling  cymbal  (d)  of 
Gallio.  The  mod  homely  drefs  is  preferable  to 
gawdy  colours  and  meretricious  ornaments.  The 
llyle  in  vogue  at  prefent,  is  an  innovation  againft 
every  thing  juft  and  natural :  it  is  not  even 
manly.  The  luxuriant  phrafe,  the  inanity  of 
tuneful  periods,  and  the  v.anton  levity  of  the 
whole  compofition,  are  fit  for  nothing  but  the 
hiftrionic  art,  as  if  they  were  vv'ritten  for  the 
ftage.  To  the  difgrace  of  the  age  (however 
aftonifhhrg  it  may  appear)  it  is  the  boafl,  the 
pride,  the  glory  of  our  prefent  orators,  that  their 
periods  are  mufical  enough  either  for  the  dan- 
cer's heel  (e),  or  the  warbler's  throat.  Hence 
it  is,  that  by  a  frequent,  but  prepofterous,  me- 
taphor, the  orator  is  faid  to  fpeak  in  melodious 
cadence,  and  the  dancer  to  move  with  expreffi- 
on.  In  this  view  of  things,  even  (/)  Caflius  Se- 
verus  (the  only  modern  whom  Aper  has  ventur- 
ed to  name),  if  we  compare  him  with  the  race 
that  followed,  may  be  fairly  pronounced  a  legi- 
timate orator,  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  in  what  remains  of  his  compofition,  he  is 
clunify  without  ftrength,    and  violent    without 
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Jpirit.  He  was  tlie  firft  that  deviated  from  the 
great  mailers  of  his  art.  He  defpifed  all  nietliod 
and  regular  arrangement;  indelicate  in  his 
choice  of  words,  he  paid  no  regard  to  decency ; 
eager  to  attack,  he  left  hlmfelf  unguarded;  he 
brandifhed  his  weapons  without  fkili  or  addrefs; 
and,  to  fpeak  plainly,  he  wrangled,  but  did 
not  argue.  And  yet,  notwithftanding  thcfe  dc- 
fe61:s,  he  was,  as  I  have  already  laid,  fuperior 
to  all  that  came  after  him,  vvhetlier  we  regard 
the  variety  of  his  learning,  the  urbanity  of  his 
wit;  or  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  I  expefted  that 
Aper,  after  naming  this  orator,  would  have 
drawn  up  the  reft  of  his  forces  in  regular  order. 
He  has  fallen,  indeed,  upon  Afmius,  Cseiius  and 
Calvus;  but  where  are  his  champions  to  enter 
the  lifts  with  them  ?  I  imagined  that  he  had  a 
phalanx,  in  referve,  and  that  we  ftiould  have 
feen  them  man  by  man  giving  battle  to  Cicero, 
Csefar,  and  the  reft  in  fucceffion.  He  has  lingled 
out  fome  of  the  ancients,  but  has  brought  none 
of  his  moderns  into  the  field.  He  thought  it 
enough  to  give  them  a  good  charader  in  their 
abfence.  In  this,  perhaps,  he  a6led  with  pru- 
dence :  he  was  afraid,  if  he  felecled  a  few,  that 
the  reft  of  the  tribe  would  take  oftence.  For 
among  the  rhetoricians  of  the  prefent  day,  is 
there  one  to  be  found,  who  does  not,  in  his  own 
opinion,  tower  above  Cicero,  though  he  has  the 
modefty  to  yield  to  Gabinianus  {g)  ? 

XXVII.  What  Aper  has  omitted,  I  intend 
to  perform.  I  fhall  produce  his  moderns  by 
name,  to  the  end  that,  by  placing  the  example 
before  our  eyes,  we  may  be  able,  more  diftinft- 
ly,  to  trace  the  fteps  by  which  the  vigour  of 
ancient  eloquence  has  fallen  to  decay.  Mater^ 
nus  interrupted  him.  I  wifti,  he  faid,  that  you 
would  come  at  once  to  the  point :  we  claim -your 
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promife.  The  fuperiority  of  the  ancients  is 
not  ill  queftion.  We  want  no  proof  of  it.  Up- 
on that  point  my  opinion  is  decided.  But  the 
canfes  of  our  rapid  decline  from  ancient  ex- 
cellence remain  to  be  unfolded.  We  know 
thkt  you  have  turned  year  thoughts  to  this  fub- 
jeft,  and  v/e  expe6led  from  you  a  calm  difquili- 
tion,  had  not  the  violent  attack  which  Aper 
made  upon  you'r  favourite  orators,  roufed  your 
fpirit,  and,  perhaps,  -given  yOU  fom^e  oifence. 
Far  from  it,  replied  MeiTala ;  he  has  gi\-en  me 
no  offence ;  nor  mufl  you,  my  friends,  take  um- 
brage, if  at  any  time  a  word  fhould  fall  from 
me,  not  quite  agreeable  to  your  way  of  think- 
ing. We  are  engnged  in  ia  free  enquiry,  and 
you  know,  that,  in  this  kind  of  debate,  the  efta- 
blifhed  law 'allows  every  man  to  fpeak  his  mind 
without  referve.  That  is  the  law,  replied  Ma- 
ternus;  you  may  proceed  in  perfect  fecurity. 
V/hen  you  fpeak  of  -the  ancients,  fpeak  of  them 
witli  ancient  freedom,  which,  I  fear,  is  at  a  low- 
er ebb  than  even  the  genius  of  thofe  eminent 
men. 

XX  VIII.  Mess  ALA  refumed  his  difcourfe: 
The  caufes  of  the  decay  of  eloquence  are  by  no 
means  di'ficult  to  be  traced.  They  are,  I  be- 
lieve, well  known  to  you,  Maternus,  and  alfo 
to  Secundus,  not  excepting  my  friend  Aper.  It 
feems,  however,  that  I  arti  now,  at  your  requeft, 
to  unravel  the  buflnefs.  But  there  is  no  myfte- 
3*y  in  it.  We  know  that  eloquence,  with  the 
reft  of  the  polite  arts,  has  loft  its  former  luftre  : 
and  yet,  it  is  not  a  dearth  of  men,  or  a  decay 
of  talents,  that  has  produced  this  fatal  effeft. 
The  true  caufesare,  the  difiipation  of  our  young 
men,  the  inattention  of  parents,  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  who  pretend  to  give  inftruftion,  and 
the  total  negledl  of  ancient  difcipline.    The  niif- 
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chief  began  at  Rome,  it  has  over-run  all  Italy, 
and  is  now,  with  rapid  ftrides,  fpreading  through 
the  provinces.  The  effefts,  hovvever,  are  more 
vifible  at  home,  and,  therefore,  I  ihall  confine 
myfelf  to  the  reigning  vices  of  the  capital ;  vices 
that  wither  every  virtue  in  the  bud,  and  con- 
tinue their  baleful  influence  through  every  fea- 
fon  of  life. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  fubjecl,  it  will  not 
be  ufelefs  to  look  back  to  the  fyilem  of  educati- 
on that  prevailed  in  former  times,  and  to  the  firicl 
'difcipline  of  our  anceftors,  in  a  point  of  fo  much 
moment  as  the  formation  of  youth.     In  the  times 
to  which  I  now  refer,    the  Ion  of  every  family 
was  the  legitimate  oifspring  of  a  virtuous  mo- 
ther.    The  infant,    as  foon   as  born,    was  not 
configned  to  the  mean  dwelling  of  a  hireling 
iiurfe  (rt),  but  was  reared  and  cherifhed  in  the 
bofom    of   a  tender  parent.      To    regulate  all 
'houfehold  affairs,  and  attend  to  her  infant  race, 
■w^s,  at  that  time,  the  glory  of  the  female  cha- 
ra6ter.     A  matron,    related  to  the  family,    and 
diftinguifhed  by  the    purity    of  her  life,    was 
chofen  to  watch  the  progrel's  of  the  tender  mind. 
In  her  prefence  not  one  indecent  word  was  ut- 
tered; nothing  v/as  done  againft  propriety  and 
good  manners.     The  hours  of  ftudy  and  ferious 
employment  were  fettled  by  her  direclion ;  and 
not  only  fo,  but  even  the  diverlions  of  the  chil- 
dren were  condu6led  with  modefl:  referve  and 
fandlity  of  manners.     Th.us  it  was  that  Cornelia 
{b),  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,    fuperintended 
the  education  of  her  illuftrious  iffue.     It  was 
thus  that  Aurelia  (c)  trained  up  Julius  Casfar ; 
and  thus,  Atia  (d)  formed  the  mind  of  Auguftus, 
The  confequence  of  this,regular  difcipline  was, 
that  the  young  mind  grew  up  in  innocence,  un- 
ftained  by  vice,  unv/arped  by  irregular  paflions, 

and. 
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and,  under  that  culture,  receiA^ed  the  feeds  of 
Ibience.  Whatever  was  the  peculiar  biafs,  whe- 
ther to  the  military  art,  the  fiudy  of  the  laws, 
or  the  profefiion  of  eloquence,  that  engrofled 
the  v.'hole  attention,  and  the  youth,  thus  direft- 
ed,  embraced  the  entire  compafs  of  one  favou- 
rite fcience. 

XXIX.  In  the  prefent  age,  v/hat  is  our  prac- 
tice ?  The  infant  is  committed  to  a  Greek  cham-. 
bermaid,  and  a  (lave  or  two,  chofen  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  generally  the  worft  of  the  whole  houfe- 
iiold  train;  all  utter  Grangers  to  every  liberal 
notion.  In  that  worfhipful  fociety  (a)  the  youth 
grows  up,  imbibing  folly  and  vulgar  error. 
Throughout  the  houfe,  not  one  fervant  cares  ■ 
what  he  fays  or  does  {b)  m  the  prefence  of  his 
young  mailer:  and  indeed  how  fhould  it  be 
otherwife  ?  The  parents  themfelves  are  the  firft 
to  give  their  children  the  worft  examples  of 
vice  and  lu:5iury.  The  ftripling  confequently 
lofes  all  fenfe  of  fhame,  and  foon  forgets  the 
refpeft  he  owes  to  others  as  well  as  to  himfelf. 
A  paflion  for  horfes,  players  and  gladiators  (c) 
feems  to  be  the  epidemic  folly  of  the  times. 
The  child  receives  it  in  his  mother's  womb  ;  he 
brings  it  with  him  into  the  world  ;  and  in  a  mind 
fopoffefTed,  what  room  for  fcience,  or  any  gene- 
rous purpofe  ? 

In  our  houfes,  at  our  tables,  fports  and  inter- 
ludes are  the  topics  of  converfation.  Enter  the 
places  of  academical  le6lures,  and  w^ho  talks  of 
any  other  fubjed?  The  preceptors  themfelves 
have  caught  the  contagion.  Nor  can  this  be 
wondered  at.  To  eftablifh  a  ftri6l  and  regular 
difcipline,  and  to  fucceed  by  giving  proofs  of 
their  genius,  is  not  the  plan  of  our  inodern  rheto- 
ricians. They  pay  their  court  to  the  great, 
and.  bv  fervile  adulation,  iucreafe  the  number 

of 
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©f  their  pupils.  Need  I  mention  the  manner  of 
conveying  the  firft  elements  of  Ichool  learning  ? 
No  care  is  taken  to  give  the  ftudent  a  taile  lor 
the  beft  authors  (d)  ;  the  page  of  hiftory  lies  ne- 
glected ;  the  ftudy  of  men  and  manners  is  no 
part  of  their  fyftem  ;  and  every  branch  of  ufeful 
knowledge  is  left  uncultivated.  A  preceptor  is 
called  in,  and  education  is  then  thought  to  be  in 
fair  way.  But  I  fhall  have  occahon  hereafter  to 
fpeak  more  fully  of  that  clafs  of  men,  called  rhe- 
toricians. It  will  then  be  feen,  at  what  period 
that  profelfion  firft  made  its  appearance  at  Ronie, 
and  what  reception  it  met  with  from  our  an- 
ceflors. 

XXX.  Before  I  proceed,  let  us  advert  for  a 
moment  to  the  plan  of  ancient  difcipline.  The 
unwearied  diligence  of  the  ancient  orators,  their 
habits  of  meditation,  and  their  daily  exercife  in 
the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  fciences,  are  amply 
difplayed  in  the  books  which  they  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  us.  The  treat ife  of  Cicero,  intitled 
Brutus  [a),  is  in  all  our  hands.  In  that  v/ork, 
after  commemorating  the  orators  of  a  former  day, 
he  clofes  the  account  with  the  particulars  of  his 
ownprogrels  in  fcience,  and  the  method  he  took 
in  educating  himfelf  to  the  profeilion  of  oratory. 
He  ftudied  the  civil  law  under  (b)  Mucins  SccC- 
vola ;  he  was  inftru6ied  in  the  various  fyfiems  of 
philofophy,  by  Philo  (r)  of  the  academic  fchool, 
and  by  Diodorus  the  ftoic;  and  though  Rome,  at 
that  time,  abounded  with  the  beft  profeiTors,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Greece  {d),  and  thence  to  Alia, 
in  order  to  enrich  his  mind  with  every  branch  of 
learning.  Hence  that  ftore  of  knowledge  which 
appears  in  all  his  writings.  Geometry,  muftc, 
grammar,  and  every  ufeful  art  were  familiar  to 
him.  He  embraced  the  whole  fcience  of  log;c  (e) 
and  ethics.     He  ftudied  the  operations  o.f  nature. 

His 
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His  diligence  of  enquiry  opened  to  him  the  long 
chain  or  canfes  and  effecls,  and,  in  Ihort,  the 
whole  iyfteni  of  phifiology'was  his  own.  From  a 
mind  thus  repleni&ed,  it  is  no  wonder,  my  good 
friends,  that  we  fee  in  the  compolitions  of  that 
extraordinary  man  that  ailluence  of  ideas,  and 
that  prodigious  flow  of  eloquence.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  with  oratory  as  with  the  other  arts,  which 
are  confined  to  certain  objetRs,  and  circumfcrib- 
ed  within  their  own  peculiar  limits.  He  alone 
deferves  the  name  of  an  orator,  who  can  fpeak  in 
a  copious  fi^de,  with  eafe  or  dignity,  as  tlie  fub- 
j^S:  requires;  who  can  find  language  to  decorate 
his  argument ;  who  through  the  pailions  can  com- 
mand the  underflanding ;  and,  while  he  ferves 
mankind,  knows  how  to  delight  the  judgment 
and  the  imagination  of  his  audience. 

XXXI.  Such  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  idea 
of  an  orator.  To  form  that  illuflrious  chara^er, 
it  w^as  not  thought  neceffary  to  declaim  in  the 
fchools  of  rhetoricians  (^),  or  to  make  a  vain  pa- 
•rade  in  fiditious  controverlies,  which  were  not 
only  void  of  all  reality,  but  even  of  a  fhadow  of 
probability.  Our  anceftors  purfued  a  different 
plan;  they  ftored  their  minds  with  juft  ideas  of 
moral  good  and  evil ;  with  the  rules  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  fair  and  foul  in  human  tranfac- 
tions.  Thefe,  on  every  controverted  point,  are 
■the  orator's  province.  In  courts  of  law,  jull  and 
unjiift  undergo  his  difcufiion ;  in  political  debate, 
between  what  is  expedient  and  honourable,  it  is 
his  to  drav/  the  line;  and  thofe  queflions  are  fo 
blended  in  their  nature,  that  they  enter  into 
every  caufe.  On  fuch  important  topics,  who  can 
hope  to  bring  variety  of  matter,  and  to  dignify 
that  matter  with  ftvle  and  fentiment,  if  he  has 
not,  before  hand,  enlarged  his  mind  with  the 
Liicv.  ledge  of  human  nature  ?  with  the  laws  of 

moral 
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moral  obligation ;  the  deformity  of  vice,  tlie  beau- 
ty of  virtue,  and  other  points  Vvhich  do  not  im- 
mediately belong  to  the  theory  of  ethics  ? 

The  orator,  who  has  enriched  his  mind  with 
thefe  materials,  may  be  truly  faid  to  have  ac- 
quired the  powers  of  perfuahon.  He  who  knows 
the  nature  of  indignation,  will  be  able  to  kindle 
or  allay  that  paifion  in  the  breaft  of  the  judge  ; 
and  the  advocate,  who  has  confidered  the  efie6t 
of  compaffion,  and  from  what  fecret  fprings  it 
flows,  will  beft  know  how  to  foften  the  mind, 
and  melt  it  into  tendernefs.  It  is  by  thefe  fecrets 
of  his  art  that  the  orator  gains  his  influence. 
Whether  he  has  to  do  with  the  prejudiced,  the 
angry,  the  envious,  the  melancholy,  or  the  ti- 
mid, he  can  bridle  their  various  paffions,  and 
hold  the  reins  in  his  own  hand.  According  to 
the  difpofition  of  his  audience,  he  will  know 
w^hen  to  check  the  workings  of  the  heart,  and 
when  to  raife  them  to  tlieir  full  tumult  of  emo- 
tion. 

Some  critics  are  chiefly  pleafed  with  that  clofe 
mode  of  oratory,  which  in  a  laconic  manner  ftates 
the  fadls,  and  forms  an  immediate  conclulion  : 
in  that  cafe,  it  is  obvious  liow  neceffary  it  is  to 
be  a  complete  mafler  of  the  rules  of  logic.  Others 
delight  in  a  more  open,  free,  and  copious  ftyle, 
where  the  arguments  are  drav/n  from  topics  of 
general  knowledge :  for  this  purpofe,  the  peri- 
patetic fchool  (b)  will  fupply  the  orator  with  am- 
ple materials.  The  academic  philofophers  (c) 
will  infpire  him  with  warmth  and  energy  ;  Plato 
will  give  the  fublime,  and  Xenophon  that  equal 
flow  which  charms  us  in  that  amiable  writer.  The 
rhetorical  figure,  which  is  called  exclamation,  fo 
frequent  with  Epicurus  (J)  and  Metrodorus,  will 
add  to  a  difcourfe  thofe  fudden  breaks  of  paflion, 
which  give  motion,  ftrength,  and  vehem.ence. 

It 
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It  is  not  for  the  ftoic  fchool,  nor  for  their  imagi- 
nary wife  man,  that  I  am  laying  down  rules.  I  am 
forming  an  orator,  v/hofe  bufmefs  it  is,  not  to  ad- 
here to  one  fc6t,  but  to  go  the  round  of  all  the 
arts  and  fcieiices.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
the  great  mafters  of  ancient  eloquence  laid  their 
foundation  in  a  thorough  ftudy  of  the  civil  law, 
and  to  that  fund  they  added  grammar,  mufic,  and 
geometry.  The  fa6l  is,  in  mofi:  of  the  caufes 
that  occur,  perhaps  in  every  caufe,  a  due  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  fyftem  of  jurifprudence  is  an 
indifpenfable  requifite.  There  are  likewife  many 
fubjeds  of  litigation,  in  which  an  acquaintance 
with  other  fciences  is  of  the  highefl  ufe. 

XXXII.  Am  I  to  be  told,  that  to  gain  fome 
flight  information  on  particular  fubjeds,  as  occa- 
fion  may  require,  will  fufticiently  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  an  orator  ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  let  it  be 
obferved,  that  the-  application  of  what  we  draw 
from  our  own  fund,  is  very  different  from  the  ufe 
we  make  of  jvhat  we  borrow.  Whether  we  fpeak 
from  digelled  knowledge,  or  the  mere  fuggeftion 
of  others,  the  effecl  is  loon  perceived.  Add  to 
this,  that  contkix  of  ideas  with  which  the  differ- 
ent fciences  enrich  the  mind,  gives  an  air  of  dig- 
nity to  whatever  we  lay,  even  in  cafes  where  that 
depth  of  knowledge  is  not  required.  Science 
adorns  the  fpeaker  at  all  times,  and,  w^here  it  is 
leaft  expected,  confers  a  grace  that  charms  every 
hearer;  the  man  of  erudition  feels  it,  and  the 
unlettered  part  of  the  audience  acknowledge  the 
effecf,  witliout  knowing  the  caufe.  A  murmur 
of  applaui'e  enfues ;  the  fpeaker  is  allowed  to 
have  laid  in  a  rtore  of  knowledge;  he  poiTefTes 
all  the  powers  of  perfuafion,  and  th^n  is  called 
an  orator  indeed. 

I  takeilie  liberty  to  add,  ifweafpire  to  that 
honourable  appellation,  that  there  is  no  way  but 
that  which  I  have  chalked  out.  No  man  was  ever 

yet 
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yet  a  eoniplete  orator,  and,  I  affirm,  never  can 
be,  unleis,  like  the  foldier  marching  to  the  field 
of  battle,  he  enters  the  forum  armed  at  all 
points  with  the  fciences  and  the  liberal  arts.  Is 
that  the  cafe  in  thefe  our  modern  times  ?  The 
ftyle,  which  we  hear  every  day,  abounds  with 
colloquial  barbarifms,  and  vulgar  phrafeology : 
no  knowledge  of  the  laws  is  heard  ;  our  munici- 
pal policy  is  wholly  negleded,  and  even  the  de- 
crees of  the  fenate  are  treated  with  contempt  and 
derihon.  Moral  philofophy  is  difcarded,  and 
the  maxims  of  ancient  wifdom  are  unworthy  of 
their  notice.  In  this  manner,  eloquence  is  de- 
throned ;  fhe  is  banifhed  from  her  rightful  domi- 
nions, and  obliged  to  dwell  in  the  cold  regions 
of  antitheiis,  forced  conceit,  and  pointed  fen- 
tences.  The  confequence  is,  that  fhe,  "W'ho  was 
once  the  lovereign  miftrefs  of  the  fciences,  and 
led  them  as  handmaids  in  her  train,  is  now  de- 
prived of  her  attendants,  reduced,  impoverilhed, 
and,  flripped  of  her  ufual  honours  (I  might  fay 
of  her  genius),  compelled  to  exercife  a  mere  ple- 
beian art. 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  think  I  have  laid  open 
the  efficient  caufe  of  the  decline  of  eloquence. 
Need  I  call  witneflfes  to  fupport  my  opinion  ?  I 
name  Demofthenes  among  the  Greeks.  He,  we 
are  afTured,  conftantly  attended  (a)  the  leftures 
of  Plato.  I  name  Cicero  among  the  Romans  : 
he  tells  us  (I  believe  I  can  repeat  his  words),  that 
if  he  attained  any  degree  of  excellence,  he  owed 
it,  not  fo  much  to  the  precepts  of  rhetoricianSj 
as  to  his  meditations  in  the  walks  of  the  academic 
ichool.  I  am  aware  that  other  caufes  of  our  pre- 
fent  degeneracy  may  be  added ;  but  that  taflv  I 
leave  to  my  friends,  lince  I  now  may  flatter  my- 
felfthat  I  have  performed  my  promife.  In  do- 
ing it,  I  fear,  that,    as  olten  happens  to  me,    I 

liave 
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have  incurred  the  danger  of  giving  offence. 
Were  a  certain  clals  of  men  to  hear  the  principles 
which  I  have  advanced  in  favour  of  legal  know- 
ledge and  found  philofophy,  I  fhouid  expeft  to 
be  told  that  I  have  been  all  the  time  commending 
my  own  vihonary  fchemes. 

XXXIII.  You  will  excufe  me,  replied  Mater- 
nus,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  you  have 
by  no  means  finifhed  your  part  of  our  enquiry. 
You  feem  to  have  fpread  your  canvas,  and  to 
have  touched  the  outlines  of  your  plan;  but 
there  are  other  parts  that  ftill  require  the  colour- 
ing of  fo  mafterly  a  hand.  The  ftores  of  know- 
ledge, with  which  the  ancients  enlarged  their 
minds,  you  have  fairly  explained,  and,  in  con- 
traft  to  that  pleafing  pidure,  you  have  given  us 
a  true  draught  of  modern  ignorance.  But  we 
now  w'lih.  to  know,  what  v/ere  the  exercifes,  and 
what  the  difcipline,  by  which  the  youth  of  for- 
mer times  prepared  themfelves  for  the  honour^ 
of  their  profeiiion.  It  Avill  not,  I  believe,  be 
jcontended,  that  theory,  and  fyftems  of  art,  are 
of  themfelves  fufficient  to  form  a  genuine  orator. 
It  is  by  pradice,  and  by  conftant  exertion  that 
the  faculty  of  fpeech  improves,  till  the  genius 
of  the  man  expands,  and  tiourifhes  in  its  full  vi- 
gour. This,  I  think,  you  will  not  deny,  and 
my  two  friends,  if  I  may  judge  by  their  looks, 
feem  to  give  their  affent.  A  per  and  Secundus 
agreed  without  hefitation. 

MefTala  proceeded  as  follows:  Having,  as  I 
conceive,  fnewn  the  feed-plots  of  ancient  elo- 
quence, and  the  fountains  of  fcience,  from  which 
they  drew  fuch  copious  ftreams;  it  remains  now 
to  gi\  e  fome  idta  of  the  labour,  the  aifiduitj^, 
and  the  exercifes,  by  which  they  trained  them- 
.felves  to  their  profeiiion.  I  need  not  obferve, 
Xhat  iji  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  method  and  con- 
ftant 
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{lant  exercife  are  indifpenfable :  for  who  can 
hope,  without  regular  attention^  to  mafter  abilraft 
fchemes  of  philofophy,  and  embrace  the  whole 
compafs  of  the  fciences  ?  Knowledge  muil  be 
grafted  in  the  mind  by  frequent  meditation  (.'z) ; 
to  that  muft  be  added  the  faculty  of  conveying 
our  ideas ;  and,  to  make  fure  of  our  impreflion, 
we  muit  be  able  to  adorn  our  thoughts  with  the 
colours  of  true  eloquence.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  fame  arts,  by  which  the  mind  lays  in  its 
flock  of  knowledge,  muil  be  ilill  purfued,  in  or- 
der to  attain  a  clear  and  graceful  manner  of  con- 
veying that  knowledge  to  others.  This  may  be 
thought  refined  and  too  abftrufe.  If,  however, 
we  are  flill  to  be  told  that  fcience  and  elocution 
are  things  in  themfelves  difiin6l  and  unrelated ; 
this,  at  leaft,  may  be  affumed,  that  he,  who, 
with  a  fund  of  previous  knowledge,  undertakes 
the  province  of  oratory,  will  bring  with  him  a 
mind  well  feafoned,  and  duly  prepared  for  the 
ftudy  and  exercife  of  real  eloquence. 

XXXIV.  The  practice  of  our  ancellors  was 
agreeable  to  this  theory.     The  youth,  who  was 
intended  for  public  declamation,  went  forth,  un- 
der the  care  of  his  father,  or  fome  near  relation^ 
with  all  the  advantages  of  home-difcipline;  his 
mind  was  expanded  by  the  fine  arts,  and  impreg- 
nated with  fcience.     He  v/as  conduded  to  the 
mofb  eminent  orator  of  the  time.     Under  that 
illuilrious  patronage,  he  vifited  the  forum;  ha 
attended  his  patron  iipon  all  occalions ;  he  liilen- 
ed  with  attention  to  his  pleadings  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  jullice,  and  his  public  harangues  before 
the  people;  he  heard  him  in  the  warmth  of  ar- 
gument ;  he  noted  his  fudden  replies,  and  thus, 
in  the  field  of  battle,  if  I  mav  fo  exprefs  myfelf, 
he  learned  the  firfl  rudiments  of  rhetorical  war- 
fare.   The  advantages  of  this  method  are  obvi- 
VoL.  IV,  M  ous: 
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ous :  the  young  candidate  gained  courage,  and 
improved  his  judgment;  he  ftudied  in  open  day, 
amidft  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  where  nothing  ^ 
weak  or  idle  could  be  faid  with  impunity ;  where 
every  thing  abfurd  was  inftantly  rebuked  by  the 
judge,  expofed  to  ridicule  by  the  adverfary,  and 
condemned  by  the  whole  bar. 

In  this  manner  the  Undent  was  initiated  in  the 
rules  of  found  and  manly  eloquence ;  and,  though 
it  be  true,  that  he  placed  himfelf  under  the  au- 
fpices  of  one  orator  only,  he  heard  the  reft  ia 
their  turn,  and  in  that  diverfity  of  taftes  which 
always  prevails  in  mixed  all'emblies,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  diftinguifh  what  was  excellent  or  defe6live 
in  the  kind.  The  orator  in  aftual  bulinefs  was 
the  beft  preceptor:  the  inftrudions  which  he 
gave,  were  living  eloquence,  the  fubftance,  and 
not  the  fhadow.  He  was  himfelf  a  real  comba- 
tant, engaged  with  a  zealous  antagonift,  both  in 
eameft,  and  not  like  gladiators,  in  a  mock  conteft, 
iighting  for  prizes.  It  was  a  ftruggle  for  vi£lory, 
before  an  audience  always  changing,  yet  always 
full;  where  the  fpeaker  had  his  enemies  as  well 
as  his  admirers;  and  between  both,  what  was 
brilliant  met  with  applaufe ;  w^hat  was  defe6live, 
was  lure  to  be  condemned.  In  this  clafh  of  opi- 
nions, the  genuine  orator  flourifhed,  and  acquired 
that  lafting  fame,  which,  we  all  know,  does  not 
depend  on  the  voice  of  friends  only,  but  muft  '. 
rebound  from  the  benches  filled  with  your  ene- 
mies.    Extorted  applaufe  is  the  beft  fuffrage. 

In  that  I'chool,  the  youth  of  expedlation,  fuch 
as  I  have  delineated,  was  reared  and  educated 
by  the  moft  eminent  genius  of  the  times.  In  the 
forum,  he  was  enlightened  by  the  experience  of 
others;  he  was  inftru6led  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  accuftomed  to  the  eye  of  the  judges, 
habituated  to  the  looks  of  a  numerous  audience, 

and 
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and  acquainted  with  the  popular  tafte.  After 
this  preparation,  he  was  called  forth  to  condudl 
a  prolecution,  or  to  take  upon  himielf  the  whole 
weight  of  the  defence.  The  fruit  of  his  appli- 
cation was  then  feen  at  once.  He  was  equal,  in 
his  firft  outfet,  to  the  moft  arduous  buhnefsx 
Thus  it  was  that  CrafTus,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
(a),  flood  forth  the  accufer  of  Papirius  Carbo : 
thus  Julius  Csefar,  at  one-and-twenty,  arraigned 
Dolabella;  Alinius  PoUio,  about  the  fame  age, 
attacked  Caius  Cato;  and  Calvus,  but  a  little 
older,  flamed  out  againft  Vatinius.  Their  feve- 
ral  fpeeches  are  Hill  extant,  and  we  all  read  them 
with  admiration. 

XXXV.  In  oppofition  to  this  fyftem  of  educa- 
tion, what  is  our  modern  pra6lice  ?  Our  young 
men  are  led  (a)  to  academical  prolufions  in  the 
Ichools  of  vain  profeflbrs,  who  call  themfelves 
rhetoricians ;  a  race  of  impoftors,  who  made 
their  firft  appearance  at  Rome,  not  long  before 
the  days  of  Cicero.  That  they  were  unwelcome 
vifitors,  is  evident  from  the  circumftanceof  their 
being  iiienced  by  the  two  cenibrs(^),  Crafl'us 
and  Domitius.  They  were  ordered,  fays  Cicero, 
to  fhut  up  their  fchool  of  impudence.  Thofe 
fcenes,  however,  are  open  at  prefent,  and  there 
our  young  ftudents  liften  to  mountebank  ora- 
tory. I  am  at  a  lofs  how  to  determine  which  is 
moft  fatal  to  all  true  genius,  the  place  itfelf,  the 
company  that  frequent  it,  or  the  plan  of  ftudy 
univerfally  adopted.  Can  the  place  imprefs  the 
mind  with  awe  and  refpe6l,  v/here  none  are  ever 
feen  but  the  raw,  the  unfkilfal,  and  the  igno- 
rant? In  fuch  an  aiTenibly  what  advantage  can. 
arife?  Boys  harangue  before  boys,  and  young 
men  exhibit  before  their  fellows.  The  fpeaker 
is'pleafed  with  his  declamation,  and  the  hearer 
with  his  judgment.  The  very  fubje^^ls  on  which 
M  2        '        '  they 
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they  dilplay  their  talents,  tend  to  no  ufeful  pur- 
jpofe.  They  are  of  two  forts,  perfuafive  or  con- 
troverfial.  The  firft,  fiippofed  to  be  of  the 
lighter  kind,  are  ufually  afligned  to  the  youngeft 
fcholars :  the  laft  are  referved  for  Undents  of 
longer  pradlice  and  riper  judgment.  But,  graci- 
ous powers !  what  are  the  compofitions  produced 
on  thefe  occaiions  ? 

The  fubjeft  is  remote  from  truth,  and  even 
probability,  unlike  any  thing  that  ever  happen- 
ed in  human  life :  and  no  wonder  if  the  fuper- 
i\ru6lure  perfedly  agrees  with  the  foundation.  It 
is  to  thefe  fcenic  exercifes  that  we  owe  a  number 
of  frivolous  topics,  fuch  as  the  reward  due  to 
the  flayer  of  a  tyrant ;  the  ele£lion  to  be  made 
by  (c)  violated  virgins ;  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
proper  to  be  ufed  during  a  raging  peftilence;  the 
ioofe  behaviour  of  married  w^omen  ;  with  other 
fiditious  fubjedls,  hackneyed  in  the  fchools,  and 
feldom  or  never  heard  of  in  our  courts  of  juftice. 
Thefe  imaginary  queftions  are  treated  with  gaw- 
dy  fiourifhes,  and  all  the  tumor  of  unnatural 
language.  But  after  all  this  mighty  parade,  call 
thefe  llriplings  from  their  fchools  of  rhetoric, 
into  the  prefence  of  the  judges,  and  to  the  real 
bulinefs  of  the  bar  [d) : 

I.  "  What  figure  will  they  make  before  that 
"  folemn  judicature  ?  Trained  up  in  chimerical 
*'  exercifes,  ftrangcrs  to  the  municipal  laws,  un- 
**  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  natural  juf- 
*'  tice  and  the  rights  of  nations,  they  will  bring 
**  with  them  that  falfe  tafte  which  they  have 
*'  been  for  years  acquiring,  but  nothing  v.orthy 
*'  of  the  public  ear,  nothing  ufeful  to  their  cli- 
'*  ents.  They  have  fucceeded  in  nothing  but 
"  the  art  of  making  themfelves  ridiculous.  The 
"  peculiar  quality  of  the  teacher  (^),  whatever 
"  it  be,  is  fure  to  transfufe  itfelf  intp  the  perfor* 

"  niancc 
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mance  of  the  pupil.  Is  the  mafter  haughtjr, 
fierce,  and  arrogant  ?  The  fcholar  fwells  with 
confidence;  his  eye  threatens  prodigious 
things,  and  his  harangue  is  an  oltentatious 
difplay  of  the  common  places  of  fchool 
oratory,  drefTed  up  with  dazzling  fplendour, 
and  thundered  forth  with  emphafis.  On  the 
other  hand,  does  the  mafter  value  himfelf  for 
the  delicacy  of  his  tafte,  for  the  foppery  of 
glittering  conceits  and  tinfel  ornament  ?  The 
youth  who  has  been  educated  under  him,  fets 
out  with  the  fame  artificial  prettinefs,  the  fame 
foppery  of  ftyle  and  manner.  A  fimper  plays 
on  his  countenance ;  his  elocution  is  foft  and 
delicate;  his  a6lion  pathetic;  his  fentences 
entangled  in  a  maze  of  fweet  perplexity;  he 
plays  off  the  whole  of  his  theatrical  ikill,  and 
hopes  to  elevate  and  furprife. 
2.  "  This  love  of  finery,  this  ambition  to, 
fhine  and  glitter,  has  deftroyed  all  true  elo- 
quence. Oratory  is  not  the  child  of  hireling 
teachers ;  it  fprings  from  another  fource,  from 
a  love  of  liberty,  from  a  mind  replete  with 
moral  fcience,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  laws;  from  a  due  refpeft  for  the  beft  ex- 
amples, from  profound  meditation  (a),  and  a 
flyle  formed  by  conflant  pra6lice.  While 
thefe  were  thought  effential  requiiites,  elo- 
quence flourifhed.  But  the  true  beauties  of 
language  fell  into  difufe,  and  oratory  went  to 
ruin.  The  fpirit  evaporated,  I  fear,  to  revive 
no  more.  I  wifh  I  may  prove  a  falfe  prophet, 
but  we  know  the  progrefs  of  art  in  every 
age  and  country.  Rude  at  firfl,  it  rifes  from 
low  beginnings,  and  goes  on  improving, 
till  it  reaches  the  higheft  perfection  in  the 
kind.  But  on  that  point  it  is  never  f\ationary : 
it  foon  declines,  and  from  the  corruption  of 

" ,  wha^ 
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"  what  is  good,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man, 
"  nor  in  the  power  of  human  faculties,  to  rife 
"  again  to  the  fame  degree  of  excellence. 

3.  "  Messala  clofed  with  a  degree  of  vehe- 
"  mence,  and  then  turning  to  Maternus  and  Se- 
."  cundus  (a),  it  is  yours,  he  faid,  to  purfue  this 
*'  train  of  argument;  or,  if  any  caufe  of  the  de- 
*'  cay  of  eloquence  lies  flill  deeper,  you  will 
"  oblige  us  by  bringing  it  to  light.  Maternus, 
**  I  prefume,  will  find  no  difficulty  :  a  poetic  ge- 
"  nius  holds  com.merce  with  the  gods,  and  to 
**  him  nothing  will  remain  a  fecret.  As  for  Se- 
^'  cundus,  he  has  been  long  a  fnining  ornament 
"  of  the  forum,  and  by  his  own  experience 
"  knows  how  to  diftinguifli  genuine  eloquence 
"  from  the  corrupt  and  vicious.  Maternus  heard 
"  this  fally  of  his  friend's  good  humour  with  a 
"  fmile.  The  talk,  he  laid,  which  you  have  ira- 
"  pofed  upon  us,  we  will  endeavour  to  execute. 
"  But  though  I  am  the  interpreter  of  the  gods,  I 
*'  muft,  notwithftanding,  requeft  that  Secundus 
*'  may  take  the  lead.  He  is  mafter  of  the  fub- 
"  je6l,  and,  in  queftioos  of  this  kind,  experi- 
"  ence  is  better  than  infpiration. 

4,  "  Secundus  (c)  complied  with  his  friend's 
"  requeft.  I  yield,  he  laid,  the  more  willingly,  as 
"  I  fhall  hazard  no  new  opinion,  but  rather  con- 
"  firm  whathas  been  urged  by  MelTala.  It  is  cer- 
**  tain,  that,  as  painters  are  formed  by  painters,  and 
"  poets  by  the  example  of  poets,  fo  the  young  ora- 
*'  tor  muft  learn  his  art  from  orators  only.  In  the 
"  fchools  of  rhetoricians  (Z*),  who  think  themfelves 
"  the  fountain-head  of  eloquence,  every  thing  is 
*'  falfe  and  vitiated-  The  true  principles  of  the 
*'  perfuafive  art  are  never  known  to  the  profef- 
*'  lor,  or,  if  at  any  time  there  may  be  found  a 
"  preceptor  of  fuperior  genius,  can  it  be  ex- 
**  peded  that  he  ihall  be  able  to  transfufe  into 

"  the 
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the  mind  of  his  pupil  all  his  own  conceptions, 
pure,  unmixed,  and    free    from  error.     The 
fenfibility  of  the  mafter,  fmce  we  have  allow- 
ed him  genius,  will  be  an  impediment :  the 
uniformity  of   the  fame   dull   tedious  round 
will  give  him  difguft,   and  the  Undent   will 
turn  from  it  with  averiion.     And  yet  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  decay  of  eloquence 
would  not  have  been  fo  rapid,  if  other  caufes, 
more  fatal  than  the  corruption  of  the  fchools, 
had  not  co-operated.     When  the  worft  models 
became  the  obje6ls  of  imitation,  and  not  only 
the  young  men  of  the  age,  but  even  the  wholq 
body  of  the  people  admired  the  new  way  of 
fpeaking,  eloquence  fell  at  once  into  that  ftate 
of  degeneracy,  from  which  nothing  can  reco- 
ver  it.      We,    who  came  afterwards^   found 
ourfelves  in  a  hopelefs  fituation :  we  were  dri-, 
ven  to  wretched  expedients,   to  forced  con-, 
ceits,  and  the  glitter  of  frivolous  fentences; 
we  were  obliged  to  hunt  after  wit,  when  we 
could  be  no  longer  eloquent.    By  what  per- 
nicious examples  this  was  accomplifhed,  has 
been  explained  by  our  friend  MefTala. 
5.  "  We  are  none  of  us  ftrangers  to  thofe  un- 
happy times,   when  Rome,    grown  weary  of 
her  vaft  renown  in  arms,  began  to  think  of 
ftriking  into  new  paths  of  fame,  no  longer 
willing  to  depend  on  the  glory  of  our  ancef-. 
tors.     The  whole  power  of  the  ftate  was  cen- 
tered in  a  fingle  ruler,  and,  by  the  policy  of 
the  prince,  men  were  taught  to  think  no  more 
of  ancient   honour.     Invention  was  on  the 
ftretch  for  novelty,  and  all  looked  for  fome- 
thing  better  than  perfe6lion ;  Ibmething  rare, 

■  far-fetched,    and    exquifite.     New  modes  of 

■  pleafure   were    devifed.      In    that  period    of 
=  luxury  and  diflipation,  when  the  rage  for  new 

"  inventions 
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"  inventions  was  grown  epidemic,  Seneca  arofe, 
*'  His  talents  were  of  a  peculiar  fort,  acute,  rcr 
"  fined,  and  polifhed ;  but  polifhed  to  a  degree 
*'  that  made  him  prefer  afte6lation  and  wit  to 
"  truth  and  nature.  The  predominance  of  his 
"  genius  was  great,  and,  by  confequence,  he 
*'  gave  the  mortal  ftab  to  all  true  eloquence  {a), 
*■'■  When  I  fay  this,  let  me  not  be  fufpcded  of 
*'  that  low  m.alignity  which  would  tarnifh  the 
"  fame  of  a  great  chara<5ler.  I  admire  the  man, 
^'  and  the  pjiilofopher.  The  undaunted  iirm- 
*'  nefs  with  which  he  braved  the  tyrant's  frown^ 
"  will  do  immortal  honour  to  his  memory.  But 
*'  the  fact  is,  and  why  ihould  I  diiguife  it  ?  the 
**  virtues  of  the  writer  have  undone  his  country. 
6.  "  To  bring  about  this  unhappy  revolution, 
**  no  man  v/as  fo  eminently  qualifiea  {a\  His' 
*'  underftanding  was  large  and  comprehenlive ; 
**  his  genius  rich  and  powerful;  his  way  of 
*'  thinking  ingenious,  elegant,  and  even  charm- 
*'  ing.  His  refearches  in  moral  philofophy  ex- 
*'  cited  the  admiration  of  all ;  and  moral  philo- 
*'  fophy  is  never  io  highly  praifed,  as  when  the 
*'  manners  are  in  a  ftate  of  degeneracy.  Seneca 
*'  knew  the  tafte  of  the  times.  He  had  the  art 
"  to  gratify  the  public  ear.  His  ftyie  is  neat, 
^^  yet  animated;  concife,  yet  clear;  familiar, 
"  yet  feldom  inelegant.  Free  from  redundancy, 
*'  his  periods  are  often  abrupt,  but  they  furprife 
*'  by  their  vivacity.  He  fliines  in  pointed  fen- 
*^  tences,  and  that  uncealing  perfecution  of  vice, 
'^  which  is  kept  up  with  uncommon  ardour, 
"  fpreads  a  luftre  over  all  his  writings.  His 
**^  brilliant  ftyle  charmed  by  its  novelty.  Every 
^'  page  fparkles  with  wit,  with  gay  allufions, 
*'  and  fentim.ents  of  virtue.  No  v/onder  that 
"  the  graceful  eafe,  and  fometimes  the  dignity 
^  of  his  expreffion,  made  their  way  into  the  fo- 

"  rum. 
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♦'  rum.     What  pleafed  univerfally,  foon  found 
"  a  number  of  imitators.     Add  to  this  the  ad- 
'*  vantages  of  rank  and  honours.     He  mixed  in 
*'  the  fplendour,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  vices  of 
"  the  court.     The  refentment  of    Caligula,  and 
"  the  ads  of  oppreffion  which  foon  after  foUow- 
"  ed,  lerved  only  to  adorn  his  name.     To  crown 
"  all,    Nero  was  his  pupil,  and  his  murderer. 
"  Hence  the  charadler  and  genius  of  the  man 
"  roie  to  the  highell  eminence.     What  was  ad- 
"  mired,    was   imitated,    and  true   oratory  was 
"  heard  no  more.      The  love  of  novelty  pre- 
"  vailed,  and  for  the  dignified  fimplicity  of  an- 
**  cient  eloquence  no  tafte  remained.     The  art 
"  itfelf,  and  all  its  neceffary  diicipline,  became 
"  ridiculous.     In  that  black  period,  when  vice 
*'  triumphed  at  large,  and  virtue  had  every  thing 
"   to  fear,  the  temper  of  the  times  was  propiti- 
"  ous  to  the  corrupters  of  tafte  and  liberal  fci- 
"  ence.     The  dignity  of  compofition    was    no 
"  longer  of  ufe.     It  had  no  power  to  ftop   the 
"  torrent    of  vice  which    deluged    the  city  of 
"  Rome,  and  virtue  found  it  a  feeble  prote6lion. 
"  In  fuch  a  conjuncture  it  was  not  fafe  to  fpeak 
"  the  fentiments  of  tJie  heart.     To  be  obfcure, 
*'  abrupt,    and    dark,    was  the  belt    expedient, 
*'  Then  it  was  that  the  aifefted  fententious  brevi- 
"  ty  came  into  vogue.     1  o  fpeak  conciiely,  and 
"  with  an  air  of  precipitation,  was  the  general 
"  pradlice.     To  work  the  ruin  of  a  perfon  ac- 
*'  cufed,  a  fmgle  fentence,  or  a  fplendid  phrale 
"  was  fufficient.     Men  defended   themfelves  in 
"  a  Ihort  brilliant  expreflion ;    and  if  that  did 
"  not  prote6l  them,  they  died  with  a  lively  apo- 
"  thegm,  and  their  laft  words  were  wit.     This 
"  was  the  fafhion  introduced  by  Seneca.     The 
"  peculiar,    but    agreeable    vices   of    his    ftyle 
'  wrought  the  downfal  of  eloquence.     The  fo- 

•  «  lid 
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*'  lid  was  exchanged  for  the  brilliant,  and  thej^, 
*'  who  cealed  to  be  orators,  fiudied  to  be  inge- 
"  nious. 

7.  "Opiate,  indeed,  we  have  feen  the  dawn 
"  of  better  times.  In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  fix 
**  years  Vefpafian  has  revived  our  hopes  (a), 
*'  The  friend  of  regular  manners,  and  the  en- 
"  courager  of  ancient  virtue,  by  which  Rome 
"  was  raifed  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  glory, 
"  he  has  reftored  the  public  peace,  and  with  it 
"  the  bleffings  of  liberty.  "Under  his  propiti- 
"  ous  inlluence,  the  arts  and  fciences  begin  once 
*'  more  to  flourifh,  and  genius  has  been  honour- 
*'  ed  with  his  munificence.  The  example  of  his 
"  foDs  (b)  has  helped  to  kindle  a  fpirit  of  emu- 
'*  lation.  We  beheld,  with  pleafure,  the  two 
"  princes  adding  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank, 
*'  and  their  fame  in  arms,  all  the  grace  and  elc- 
"  gance  of  polite  literature.  But  it  is  fatally 
"  true,  that  when  the  public  tafte  is  once  cor- 
"  rupted,  the  mind,  which  has  been  warped, 
"  feldom  recovers  its  former  tone.  This  diffi- 
"  culty  was  rendered  ftill  more  infurmountable 
^'  by  the  licentious  fpirit  of  our  young  men,  and 
"  the  popular  applaufe,  that  encouraged  the 
"  falie  tafle  of  the  times.  I  need  not,  in  this 
*'  company,  call  to  mind  the  unbridled  pre- 
"  fumption,  with  which,  as  foon  as  genuine  elo- 
"  quence  expired,  the  young  men  of  the  age 
*'  took  poffellion  of  the  forum.  Of  modeft  worth 
"  and  ancient  manners  nothing  remained.  We 
"  know  that  in  former  times  the  youthful  can- 
"  didate  was  introduced  in  the  forum  by  a  per- 
*'  fon  of  confular  rank  (c),  and  by  him  fet  for- 
"  w'ard  in  his  road  to  fame.  That  laudable  cuf- 
"  tom  being  at  an  end,  all  fences  were  thrown 
"  down :  no  fenfe  of  fhame  remained,  no  ref- 
"  pe6l  for  the  tribunals  of  juftice.     The  afpiring 
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"  genius  wanted  no  patronage;  he  fcorned  the 
"  ufual  forms  of  a  regular  introdudlion ;  and, 
"  with  full  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  ne 
"  obtruded  himlelf  on  the  court.  Neither  the 
"  folemnity  of  the  place,  nor  the  fanctity  of  laws, 
"  nor  the  importance  of  the  oratorical  charader, 
"  could  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  young  ambi- 
"  tion.  Unconfcious  of  the  importance  of  the 
*'  undertaking,  and  lefs  lenfibleof  his  own  inca- 
*'  pacity,  the  bold  adventurer  rulhed  at  once  in- 
*'  to  the  moft  arduous  bunnefs.  Arrogance  fup- 
"  plied  the  place  of  talents. 

8.  "  To  oppofe  the  torrent,  that  bore  down 
"  every  thing,  the  danger  of  lohng  all  fair  and 
"  honeft  fame  was  the  only  circumflance  that 
"  could  afford  a  ray  of  hope.  But  even  that  flen- 
"  der  fence  was  foon  removed  b}/^  the  arts  of  (,f/) 
"  Largius  Licinius.  He  \\as  the  firft  thatopen- 
"  ed  a  new  road  to  ambition.  He  intrigued  for 
"  fame,  and  filled  the  benches  with  an  audience 
"  fuborned  to  applaud  his  declamations.  He 
"  had  his  circle  round  him,  and  ihouts  of  appro- 
"  bation  followed.  It  was  upon  that  occafion 
"  that  Domitius  Afer  (b)  emphatically  faid,  Elo- 
"  quence  is  now  at  the  laft  gafp.  It  had,  indeed, 
"  at  that  time  fhewn  manifeft  fymptoms  of  de- 
"  cay,  but  its  total  ruin  may  be  dated  from  the 
"  introdu6lion  of  a  mercenary  band  (c)  to  flatter 
"  and  applaud.  If  we  except  a  cho Ten  few,  whofe 
"  fuperior  genius  has  not  as  yet  been  feduced 
"  from  truth  and  nature,  the  reft  are  followed 
*  by  their  partifans,  like  adors  on  the  ftage,  fub- 
*'  fifting  altogether  on  the  bought  luffrages  of 
*'  mean  and  proftitute  hirelings.  Nor  is  this  for- 
"  did  traffic  carried  on  with  fecrecy  :  we  fee  the 
"  bargain  made  in  the  face  of  the  court;  the 
"  bribe  is  diftributed  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
"  if  they  were  in  a  private  party  at  the  orator's 
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"  ownhoiife.  Having  fold  their  voices,  this  ve- 
"  nal  crew  rufli  forward  from  one  tribunal  to 
"  another,  the  diftributors  of  fame,  and  the  fole 
"  judges  of  literary  merit.  The  practice  is,  no 
"  doubt,  difgraceful.  To  brand  it  with  infa- 
"  my,  two  nev/  terms  have  been  invented  (d), 
"  one  in  the  Greek  language,  importing  the  ven- 
''  ders  of  praife,  and  the  other  in  the  Latin  idi- 
^'  om,  figiiifying  the  paraiites  who  fell  their  ap- 
*'  piaufe  for  a  liipper.  But  farcaftic  expreihons 
*'  have  not  been  able  to  cure  the  mifchief :  the 
"  applauders  by  profeflion  have  taken  courage, 
<'  and  the  name,  which  was  intended  as  a  llroke 
"  of  ridicule,  is  now  become  an  honourable  ap- 
"  pellation. 

9.  "Tins  infamous  practice  rages  at  prefcnt 
"  with  increaiing  violence.  The  party  no  lon- 
"  ger  confifts  of  freeborn  citizens ;  our  very  flaves 
*'  are  hired.  Even  before  they  arrive  at  full  age, 
"  we  fee  them  diftributing  the  rewards  of  elo- 
*'  quence.  Without  attending  to  what  is  laid, 
*'  and  without  fenfe  enough  to  underftand,  they 
*'  are  furc^to  crowd  the  courts  of  juftice,  when- 
*'  ever  a  rav/ young  man,  ftung  with  the  love  of 
"  fame,  but  without  talents  to  deferve  it,  ob- 
"  trudes  himfelf  in  the  charader  of  an  advocate. 
*'  The  hall  reiounds  with  acclamations,  or  rather 
«'  with  a  kind  of  bellowing ;  for  I  know  not  by 
"  what  term  to  exprefs  that  lavage  uproar,  which 
**  would  difgrace  a  theatre. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  when  I  conlider  thefe  in- 
"  famous  praftices",  which  have  brought  fo  much 
"  difhonour  upon  a  liberal  profellion,  I  am  far 
"  from  wondering  that  you,  Maternus,  judged 
"  it  time  to  found  your  retreat.  When  you  could 
"  no  longer  attend  with  honour,  you  did  well, 
"  my  friend,  to  devote  yourfelf  entirely  to  the 
"  mules.     And  now,  fmce  you  are  to  clofe  the 
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«  debate,  permit  me  to  requefl,  that,  belides  un- 
*'  folding  the  caules  of  corrupt  eloquence,  you 
.**  will  fairly  tell  us,  vv^hether  you  entertain  any 
"  hopes  of  better  times,  and,  if  you  do,  by  what 
"  means  a  reformation  maybe  accomplifhed . 

10.  "It  istrue,(^.),faidMaternus,  thatfeeingthe 
"  forum  deluged  by  an  inundation  of  vices,  I  was 
"  glad,  as  my  friend  expreffed  it,  to  found  my 
"  retreat.  I  faw  corruption  rufliing  on  witJi  hafty 
"  ftrides,  too  lliameful  to  be  defended,  and  too 
"  powerful  to  be  relifted.  And  yet,  though 
"  urged  by  all  thofe  motives,  I  Ihould  hardly 
"  have  renounced  the  bulinei's  of  the  bar,  if  the 
"  bias  of  my  nature  had  not  inclined  me  to  other 
"  ftudies.  I  balanced,  however,  for  fome  time. 
''■  It  was,  at  firft,  my  fixed  refolution  to  ftand  to 
"  the  laft  a  poor  remnant  of  that  integrity  and 
"  manly  eloquence,  whicli  ftill  lingered  at  the 
"  bar,  and  fhewed  fome  ligns  of  life.  It  was  my 
•'  Jintention  ,to  emulate  not,  indeed,  wdth  equal 
"  powers,  but  certainly  with  equal  firmnefs,  the 
"  bright  models  of  ancient  times,  and,  in  that 
"  courfe  of  pradice,  to  defend  the  fortunes,  the  , 
"  dignity,  and  the  innocence  of  my  fellow-citi- 
"  zens.  But  the  ftrong  impulfe  of  inclination 
"  was  not  to  be  rehfted.  I  laid  down  my  arms, 
"  and  deferted  to  the  fafe  and  tranquil  camp  of 
"  the  mufes.  But  though  a  deferter,  I  have  not 
"  quite  forgot  the  fervice  in  which  I  was  enlifted. 
"  I  honour  the  profefTors  of  real  eloquence,  and 
"  that  fentiment,  I  hope,  will  be  always  warm  in 
"  my  heart. 

11.  "In  my  folitary  Vv'alks  and  moments  of 
"  meditation,  it  often  happens,  that  I  fall  into  a 
"  train  of  thinking  on  the  flouriiliing  ftate  of  an- 
"  cient  eloquence,  and  the  abje6l  condition  to 
"  which  it  is  reduced  in  modern  times.  The  re- 
^'  full  of  roy  refledlions  I  fhall  venture  to  unfold, 

"  not 
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*'  not  with  a  fpirit  of  controverfy,  nor  yet  dog- 
*'  matically  to  enforce  my  own  opinion.  I  may 
*'  differ  in  fome  points,  but  from  a  coUifion  of 
**  fentiments  it  is  pollible  that  fome  new  light  may 
"  be  firuck  out.  My  friend  Aper  will,  therefore, 
<^  excufe  me,  if  I  do  not,  with  him,  prefer  the 
"  falfe  glitter  of  the  moderns  to  the  folid  vigour 
*'  of  ancient  genius.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  not 
"  my  intention  to  difparage  his  friends.  MefTala 
*'  too,  whom  you,  Secundus,  have  clofely  fol- 
**  lowed,  will  forgive  me,  if  I  do  not,  in  every 
"  thing,  coincide  with  his  opinion.  The  vices 
*'  of  the  forum,  which  you  liave  both,  as  be- 
"  comes  men  of  integrity,  attacked  with  vehe- 
"  mence,  will  not  have  me  for  their  apologift. 
"  But  ftill  I  may  be  allowed  to  aik,  have  you  not 
"  been  too  much  exafperated  againft  the  rheto- 
"  ricians  ? 

"  I  WILL  not  fay  in  their  favour,  that  I  think 
"  them  equal  to  the  tafk  of  reviving  the  honours 
*^*  of  eloquence;  but  I  have  known  among  them, 
"  men  of  unblemifhed  morals,  of  regular  difci- 
"  pline,  great  erudition,  and  talents  every  way 
"  fit  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to  a  juft  tall;e 
"  for  fcience  and  the  peri'uafive  arts.  In  this 
"  number  oue  in  particular  {a)  has  lately  (hone 
"  forth  witii  fuperior  luftre.  From  his  abilities, 
"  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  man  may  fairly  be 
"  expected.  A  genius  like  his  would  have  been 
"  the  ornament  of  better  times.  Pofterity  will 
"  admire  and  honour  him.  And  yet  I  would 
"  not  have  Secundus  amufe  himfelf  with  ill- 
"  grounded  hopes :  neither  the  learning  of  that 
*'  moft  excellent  iDan,  nor  the  induilry  of  fuch 
"  as  may  follow  him,  will  be  able  to  promote  the 
"  interefts  of  eloquence,  or  to  eftabiifh  her  for- 
"  mer  glory.  It  is  a  loft  caafe.  Before  the  vices 
"  which  have  been  fo  ably  defcribed,  had  fp  read 
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a  general  infe6>ioii,  all  true  oratory  was  at  an 
end.  The  revolutions  in  our  government, 
and  the  violence  of  the  times,  began  the  mif- 
chief,  and,  in  the  end,  gave  the  fatal  blow. 
12.  "Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  this  event.  In 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs  there  is  no  ftability, 
nothing  fecure  or  permanent.  It  is  with  our 
minds  as  with  our  bodies  :  the  latter,  as  foon 
as  they  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and 
feem  to  fiourifh  in  the  vigour  of  health,  begin, 
from  that  moment,  to  feel  the  gradual  ap- 
proaches of  decay.  Our  intelledual  powers 
proceed  in  the  fime  manner ;  they  gain  ftrength 
by  degrees,  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and, 
when  they  can  no  longer  improve,  they  lan- 
guilh,  droop,  and  fade  away.  This  is  the  law 
of  nature,  to  which  every  age,  and  every  na- 
tion, of  which  we  have  any  hiftorical  records, 
have  been  obliged  to  fubmit.  There  is  belides 
another  general  law,  hard  perhaps,  but  won- 
derfully ordained,  and  it  is  this :  nature,  whofe 
operations  are  always  fimple  and  uniform, 
never  fuffers  in  any  age  or  country,  more  than 
one  great  example  of  perfe6lion  in  the  kind  (a). 
This  was  the  cafe  in  Greece,  that  prolific  pa- 
rent of  genius  and  of  fcience.  She  had  but 
one  Homer,  one  Plato,  one  Demofthenes.  The 
fame  has  happened  at  Rome :  Virgil  Hands  at 
the  head  of  his  art,  and  Cicero  is  ftill  unrival- 
led. During  a  fpace  of  feven  hundred  years 
our  anceftors  were  ftrugglingto  reach  the  fum- 
mit  of  perfe6lion  :  Cicero  at  length  arofe  ;  he 
thundered  forth  his  immortal  energy,  and  na- 
ture was  fatisfied  v/ith  the  wonder  ihe  had 
made.  The  force  of  genius  could  s,o  no  fur- 
ther.  A  new  road  to  fame  was  to  be  found. 
We  aimed  at  Vv'it,  and  gay  conceit,  and  glit- 
tering lentences.     The  change,    indeed,    was 

"  great. 
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"  great,  but  it  naturally  followed  the  new  form 
"  of  government.  Genius  died  with  pablie 
"  liberty. 

13.  "  We  iind  that  the  difcourfe  of  men  always 
"  conforms  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  Among 
"  favage  nations  (a)  language  is  never  copious. 
"  A  few  words  ferve  the  purpofe  of  barbarians, 
"  and  thofe  are  always  uncouth  andharfh,  witii- 
"  out  the  artifice  of  connexion  ;  fhort,  abrupt, 
"  and  nervous.  In  a  (late  of  polifhed  fociety, 
"  where  a  fmgle  ruler  fways  the  Iceptre,  the  pow- 
*'^  ers  of  the  mind  take  a  fofter  tone,  and  language 
"  grows  more  refined.  But  affedation  follows,. 
"  andprecifion  gives  way  to  delicacy.  The  juft 
"  and  natural  exprefiion  is  no  longer  the  fafhion. 
"  Living  in  eafe  and  luxury,  men  look  for  ele- 
*'^  gance,  and  hope  by  novelty  to  give  a  grace  to 
*'  adulation.  In  other  nations,  where  the  firft 
*'  principles  of  the  civil  union  are  maintained  in 
"  vigour;  where  the  people  live  under  the  go- 
"  vernment  of  laws,  and  not  the  will  of  man ; 
"  where  the  fpirit  of  liberty  pervades  all  ranks 
"  and  orders  of  the  ftate  ;  w^here  every  individu- 
"  al  holds  himfelf  bound,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
"  life,  to  defend  the  conftitution  framed  bv  his 
"  anceftors;  where,  without  being  guilty  of  an 
"  impious  crime,  no  man  dares  to  violate  the 
"  rights  of  the  whole  community ;  in  fuch  a 
"  11  ate,  the  national  eloquence  will  be  prompt, 
^■^  bold,  and  animated.  Should  internal  diffen- 
"  tions  iTiake  the  public  peace,  or  foreign  ene- 
"  mies  threaten  t»  invade  the  land,  eloquence 
"  comes  forth  arrayed  in  terror ;  Ihe  wields  her 
"  thunder,  and  commands  all  hearts.  It  is  true, 
"  that  upon  thofe  occafions  men  of  ambition  en- 
*^  deavour,  for  their  own  purpofes,  to  fpread 
"  the  flame  of  fedition  ;  while  tlie  good  and  vir- 
"  tuous  combine  their  force  to  quell  the  turbu- 

"  lent. 
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^*  lent,  and  repel  the  menaces  of  a  foreign  ene- 
*^  my.  Liberty  gains  new  ftrengtli  by  the  con- 
*'  fli6l,  and  the  true  patriot  has  the  glory  of  ferv- 
■"  ing  his  country,  diftinguifhed  by  his  valour  in 
"  the  field,  and  iii  debate,  no  lefs  terrible  by  his 
*'  eloquence. 

14.  "  Hence  it  is  that  in  free  governments  we 
"  fee  a  conftellation  of  orators.  Hence  Demoft- 
"  henes  difplayed  the  powers  of  his  amazing  ge- 
*'  nius,  and  acquired  immortal  honour.  He  law 
•"  a  quick  andlivel}^  people,  diiTolved  in  luxury,. 
*"  open  to  the  feduclions  of  wealth,  and  ready  tci» 
^'  fubmit  to  a  mafter  ;  he  faw  a  great  and  warlike 
•"  monarch  threatening  deftrudtion  to  the  liberties 
*'  of  his  country ;  he  faw  that  prince  at  the  head 
"  of  powerful  armies,  renowned  for  viftory,  pol- 
"  feffed  of  ian  opulent  treafury,  formidable  in 
"  battle,  and,  by  his  fecret  arts,  flill  more  fo  ia 
"  the  cabinet;  he  faw  that  king,  inflam.ed  by  am- 
-**  bition  and  the  luft  of  dominion,  determined 
'-^  to  deftroy  the  liberties  of  Greece.  It  was  that 
"  alarming  crilis  that  called  forth  the  powers  of 
"  Demofthenes.  Armed  with  eloquence,  and 
"with  eloquence  only,  he  flood  as  a  bulwark 
"  againft  a  combination  of  enemies  foreign  and 
■"  domeftic.  He  roufed  his  countrymen  from 
"  their  lethargy;  he  kindled  the  holy  flame  of 
*'  liberty ;  he  countera(5led  the  machinations  of 
"  Philip,  detedled  his  clandeftirie  frauds,  and 
"  fired  the  men  of  Athens  with  indignation. 
*'  To  eifeft  thefe  generous  purpofes,  and  defeat 
"  the  policy  of  a  fubtle  enemy,  what  powers  of 
"  mind  were  nec^ffary  !  how  vafl,  how  copiouS;» 
"  how  fublime  !  He  thundered  and  lightened  i^j. 
**  his  difcoilrfe;  he  faced  every  danger  with  un- 
"  daunted  reiblution.  DiSculties  iervedonly  to 
^'  infpirehim  with  new  ardour.  The  love  of  his 
*'  country  glowed  in  l)is  heart ;  liberty  roufed  all 
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"  his  powers,  and  fame  held  forth  her  immortal 
"  wreath  to  reward  his  labours.  Thefe  were  the 
*'  fine  incentives  that  roufed  his  genius,  and  no 
*'  wonder  that  his  mind  expanded  with  vaft  con- 
"  ceptions.  He  thought  for  his  country,  and, 
**  by  confequence,  every  fentiment  was  fublime ; 
*'  every  expreflion  was  grand  and  magnificent." 

XXXVI.  The  true  fpirit  of  genuine  eloquence 
(a),  like  an  intenfe  fire,  is  kept  alive  by  frefh 
materials  :  every  new  commotion  gives  it  vigour, 
and  in  proportion  as  it  burn«,  it  expands  and 
brightens  to  a  purer  flame.  The  fame  caufes  at 
Rome  produced  the  fame  effect.  Tempeftuous 
times  called  forth  the  genius  of  our  anceftors. 
The  moderns,  it  is  true,  have  taken  fire,  and  rofe 
above  themfelves,  as  often  as  a  quiet,  fettled, 
and  uniform  government  gave  a  fair  opportunity; 
but  eloquence,  it  is  certain,  flourilhes  mofl  under 
a  bold  and  turbulent  democracy,  where  the  am- 
bitious citizen,  whobeftcan  mould  to  hispurpofe* 
a  fierce  and  contentious  multitude,  is  fure  to  be 
the  idol  of  the  people.  In  the  conflidl  of  parties, 
that  kept  our  anceftors  in  agitation,  laws  were 
multiplied ;  the  leading  chiefs  were  the  favourite 
demagogues ;  the  mag>ftrates  were  often  engaged 
in  midnight  debate ;  eminent  citizens  were  brought 
to  a  public  trial ;  families  were  fet  at  variance  ; 
the  nobles  were  fplit  into  fa6lions,  and  the  fenate 
waged  inceifant  war  againft  the  people.  Hence 
that  flame  of  eloquence  which  blazed  out  under 
the  republican  government,  and  hence  that  con- 
ftant  fuel  that  kept  the  flame  alive. 

The  ftate,  it  is  true,  was  often  thrown  Into 
convulfions  ;  but  talents  were  exercifed,  and  ge- 
nius opened  the  way  to  public  honours.  He  who 
poflfefled  the  powers  of  perfuafion,  rofe  to  emi- 
nence, and  by  the  arts,  which  gave  him  popula- 
rity, he  was  fure  to  eclipfe  his  colleagues.    He 
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ftrengthened  his  intereft  with  the  leading  men, 
and  gained  weight  and  influence  not  only  in  the 
lenate,  but  in  all  aflfemblies  of  the  people.  Fo- 
reign nations  (b)  courted  his  friendiliip.  The 
magiftrates,  fetting  out  for  their  provinces,  made 
it  their  bufmefs  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the 
popular  fpeaker,  and,  at  their  return,  took  care 
to  renew  their  homage.  The  powerful  orator 
had  no  occafioti  to  folicit  for  preferment :  the 
offices  of  pr^tor  and  conful  flood  open  to  receive 
him.  He  was  invited  to  thofe  exalted  ftations. 
Even  in  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen  he  had  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  power,  lince  his  authority 
fwayed  at  once  the  fenate  and  the  people.  It 
was  in  thofe  days  a  fettled  maxim,  that  no  man 
could  either  rife  to  dignities,  or  fupport  himfelf 
in  office,  without  poiTeffing,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, a  power  of  words,  and  dignity  of  lan- 
guage. 

Nor  can  this  be  matter  of  wonder,  when  we 
recoiled,  that  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  genius 
were,  on  various  occalions,  called  forth  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  in  their  prefence  oblig- 
ed to  a6l  an  im.portant  part.  Eloquence  was  the 
ruling  paffion  of  all.  The  reafon  is,  it  was  "not 
then  fufficient  merely  to  vote  in  the  feiWe ;  it 
was  neceffary  to  fupport  that  vote  with  ftrengtll 
of  reafoning,  and  a  flow  of  language.  Moreover, 
in  all  profecutions,  the  party  accufed  was  expect* 
ed  to  make  his  defence  in  perfon,  and  to  examine 
the  witness  [c),  who  at  that  time  were  not  al- 
lowed to  fpeak  in  written  depofltions,  but  were 
obliged  to  give  their  tefl:imony  in  open  court. 
In  this  manner,  neceffity,  no  lefs  than  the  temp- 
tation of  bright  rewards,  confpired  to  make  men 
cultivate  the  arts  of  oratory.  He  who  was  knoAvn 
to  poiiefs  the  powers  of  fpeech,  was  held  in  the 
higheft  veneration.     The  mute  and  iiient  charac- 
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ter  fell  into  contempt.  The  dread  of  fhame  was 
a  motive  not  lefs  powerful  than  the  ambition 
that  aimed  at  honours.  To  fink  into  the  humili- 
ating rank  of  a  client,  inftead  of  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  a  patron,  was  a  degrading  thought. 
Men  were  unwilling  to  fee  the  followers  of  their 
anceftors  transferred  to  other  families  for  pro- 
teftion.  Above  all,  they  dreaded  the  difgrace 
of  being  thought  unworthy  of  civil  honours; 
and,  if  by  intrigue  they  attained  their  wifhes, 
the  fear  of  being  defpifed  for  incapacity  was  a 
fpur  to  quicken  their  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of 
literary  fame  and  commanding  eloquence. 

XXX VII.  I  DO  not  know  whether  you  hav^ 
as  yet  feen  the  hiftorical  memoirs  which  Mucia- 
iius  (a)  has  coUedled,  and  lately  publifhed,  con- 
taining, in  eleven  volumes,  the  tranfadlions  o£ 
the  times,  and,  in  three  more,  the  letters  of 
eminent  men  who  figured  on  the  ftage  of  public; 
bufinefs.  This  portion  of  hiftory  is  well  authen- 
ticated  by  the  original  papers,  ftill  extant  in  th« 
libraries  of  the  curious.  From  this  valuable 
coUedion  it  appears,  that  Pompey  and  Craffuj 
(b)  owed  their  elevation  as  much  to  their  talents 
as  to  their  fame  in  arms ;  and  that  Lentulus  (c), 
Metellus,  LucuUus,  Curio,  and  others  of  thatclafs, 
took  care  to  enlarge  their  minds,  and  diftinguilh 
th'^mfelves  by  their  powers  of  fpeech.  To  fay  aU 
in  one  word,  no  man,  in  thofe  times,  rofe  to  emi*' 
nence  in  the  ftate,  who  had  not  given  proof 
of  his  genius  in  the  forum  and  the  tribunals  af 
juftice. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  importance, 
the  fplendour,  and  magnitude  of  the  queftionft 
difcufled  in  that  period,  ferved  to  animate  th« 
public  orator.  The  fubjed,  beyond  all  doubt, 
lifts  the  mind  above  itfelf ;  it  gives  vigour  t9 
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fcntlment,  and  energy  to  expreffion.  Let  the 
topic  be  a  paltry  theft,  a  dry  form  of  pleading, 
or  a  petty  mifdemeanor ;  will  not  the  orator  feel 
himfelf  cramped  and  chilled  by  the  meannefs  of 
the  queftion  ?  Give  him  a  caufe  of  magnitude, 
fuch  as  bribery  in  the  ele£lion  of  magiftrates, 
a  charge  for  plundering  the  allies  of  Rome,  or 
the  murder  of  Roman  citizens,  how  different 
then  his  emotions  !  how  fublime  each  fentiment ! 
what  dignity  of  language !  The  effeft,  it  mull  be 
admitted,  fprings  from  the  difaflers  of  fociety. 
It  is  true,  that  form  of  government,  in  which 
no  fuch  evils  occur,  mufl,  beyond  all  queftion, 
be  allowed  to  be  the  beft;  but  fnice,  in  the 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  fudden  convulfions 
muft  happen,  my  poiition  is,  that  they  pro- 
duced, at  Rome,  that  flame  of  eloquence  which 
at  this  hour  is  fo  much  admired.  The  mind  of 
the  orator  grows  and  expands  with  his  fubje6l. 
Without  ample  materials  no  fplendid  oration 
was  ever  yet  produced.  Demofthenes,  I  believe, 
did  not  owe  his  vaft  reputation  to  the  fpeeches 
which  he  made  againft  his  guardians  (^);  nor 
was  it  either  the  oration  in  defence  of  Quinftius, 
or  that  for  Archias  the  poet,  that  eftabliihed  the 
chara6ler  of  Cicero.  It  was  Catiline,  it  was 
Verres,  it  was  Milo  and  Mark  Antony,  that 
fpread  fo  much  glory  round  him. 

Let  me  not  be  mifunderftood :  I  do  not  fay, 
that  for  the  fake  of  hearing  a  bright  difplay  of 
eloquence,  it  is  fit  that  the  public  peace  ftiould 
be  difturbed  by  the  machinations  of  turbulent 
and  lawlefs  men.  But,  not  to  lol'e  fight  of  the 
queftion  before  us,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
we  are  enquiring  about  an  art  which  thrives  and 
ftourifhes  moft  in  tempeftuous  times.  It  Were, 
no  doubt,  better  that  the  public  fhould  enjoy  the 
fweets  of  peace,  than  be  harafied  by  the  cala- 
mities 
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jnities  of  war :  but  ftill  it  is  war  that  produces 
the  foldier  and  the  great  commander.  It  is  the 
fame  with  eloquence.  The  oftener  fhe  is  obliged, 
if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  to  take  the  field,  the 
more  frequent  the  engagement,  in  which  fhe 
gives  and  receives  alternate  wounds;  and  the 
more  formidable  her  adverfary,  the  more  fhe 
rifes  in  pomp  and  grandeur,  and  returns  from 
the  warfare  of  the  forum  crowned  with  unfading 
lauiels.  He,  who  encounters  danger,  is  ever 
fure  to  win  the  fulfrages  of  mankind,  For  fuch 
is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that,  in  gene- 
ral, we  choofe  a  ftate  of  fecurity  for  ourfelves, 
but  never  fail  to  gaze  with  admiration  on  the 
man,  whom  we  fee,  in  the  confiid  of  parties, 
facing  his  adverfaries,  and  furmounting  difh- 
cuities. 

XXXVIII.  I  PROCEED  to  another  advantage 
of  the  ancient  forum;  I  m.ean  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding and  the  rules  of  pra6lice  obferved  in 
thofe  d^ys.  Our  modern  cuflom  is,  I  grant, 
more  conducive  to  truth  and  juflice;  but  that  of 
former  times  gave  to  eloquence  a  free  career, 
and,  by  confequence,  greater  weight  and  fplen- 
dour.  The  advocate  was  not,  as  now,  confined 
to  a  few  hours  (a) ;  he  might  adjourn  as  often  as 
it  fuited  his  convenience ;  he  m.ight  expatiate, 
as  his  genius  prompted  him  :  and  the  number  of 
days,  like  chat  of  the  feveral  patrons,  was  un- 
limited. Pompcy  was  the  firft,  who  circum« 
fcribed  the  genius  of  men  within  narrower  limits 
(b).  In  his  third  conlulfhip  he  gave  a  check  to 
eloquence,  and,  as  it  were,  bridled  its  fpirit, 
but  ftill  left  all  caufes  to  be  tried  according  to 
law  in  the  forum,  and  before  the  pra:tors.  The 
importance  of  the  buhnefs,  which  was  decided 
in  tliat  courfe  of  juftice,  will  be  evident,  if  we 
poiupare  it  with  the  tranfadions  before  the  cen- 
tum virs 
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mmvirs  (c),  who  at  prefent  have  cognizance  of 
,all  matters  whatever.  We  have  not  fo  much 
as  one  oration  of  Cicero,  or  Csefar;  of  Brutus, 
Cseiius,  or  Calvus,  or  any  other  perfon  famous 
for  his  eloquence,  which  was  delivered  before 
the  laft  mentioned  jurifdidlion,  excepting  only 
the  fpeeches  of  Afmius  PoUio  (d)  for  the  heirs 
of  Urbinia.  But  thofe  fpeeches  were  delivered 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Auguflus, 
when,  after  a  long  peace  with  foreign  nations, 
and  a  profound  tranquillity  at  home,  that  wife 
and  politic  prince  had  conquered  all  oppofition, 
and  not  only  triumphed  over  party  and  fa6lion, 
but  fubdued  eloquence  itfelf, 

XXXIX.  What  I  am  going  to  fay  will  appear, 
perhaps,  too  minute ;  it  may  border  on  the  ridi- 
culous, and  excite  your  mirth :  with  all  my 
heart ;  I  will  hazard  it  for  that  very  reafon.  The 
drefs  now  in  ufe  at  the  bar  has  an  air  of  mean- 
nefs :  the  fpeaker  is  confined  in  a  clofe  robe  {a)y 
and  lofes  all  the  grace  of  action.  The  very 
courts  of  judicature  are  another  objedlion;  all 
caufes  are  heard,  at  prefent,  in  little  narrow 
rooms,  where  fpirit  and  flrenuous  exertion  are 
unneceiTary.  The  orator,  like  a  generous  fteed, 
requires  liberty  and  ample  fpace :  before  a  fcanty 
tribunal  his  fpirit  droops,  and  the  dulnefs  of  the 
fcene  damps  the  powers  of  genius.  Add  to  this, 
we' pay  no  attention  to  llyle;  and  indeed  how 
Ihould  we  ?  No  time  is  allov/ed  for  the  beauties 
of  compofition :  the  judge  calls  upon  you  to 
begin,  and  you  mull  obey,  liable  at  the  fame 
time,  to  frequent  interruptions,  while  documents 
are  read,  and  witneiTes  examined. 

During  all  this  formality,  what  kind  of  an 
audience  has  the  orator  to  invigorate  his  facul- 
ties ?  Two  or  three  llragglers  drop  in  by  chance, 
and  to  them  the   whole   bufmel's   fecms  to  be 
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tranfafled  in  foiitude.  But  the  orator  requires 
a  different  Icene.  He  delights  in  clamour,  tumult, 
afid  burfts  of  applaufe.  Eloquence  mull  have 
lier  theatre,  as  was  the  cafe  in  ancient  times, 
when  the  forum  \vas  crowded  with  the  firft  men 
in  Rome;  when  a  numerous  train  of  clients 
prefTed  forward  w  ith  eager  expeftation ;  when 
the  people,  in  their  feveral  tribes;  when  ambaf- 
fadors  from  the  colonies,  and  a  great  part  of 
Italy  attended  to  hear  the  debate;  in  fhort,  when, 
^11  Rome  was  interefled  in  the  event.  We 
know  that  in  the  cafes  of  Cornelius,  Scaurus, 
Milo,  Beftia,  and  Vatinius,  the  concourfe  was 
fo  great,  that  thofe  feveral  caufes  were  tried 
before  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  A  fcene 
fo  vaft  and  m.agniiicent  was  enough  to  inflame 
the  moft  languid  orator.  The  ipeeches  deli- 
vered upon  thofe  occafions  are  in  every  body's 
hands,  and,  by  their  intrinfic  excellence,  we  of 
this  day  eftimate  the  genius  of  the  refpective  au- 
thors. 

XL.  If  we  now  confider  the  frequent  affem- 
blies  of  the  people,  and  the  right  of  profecating 
the  moft  eminent  men  in  the  ftate;  if  we  reMedt 
on  the  glory,  that  fprung  from  the  declared 
hoftility  of  the  mofl  illuftrious  characters;  if  we 
recolledl,  that  even  Scipio,  Sylla,  and  Pompey 
were  not  iheltered  from  the  fioruis  of  eloquence, 
what  a  number  of  caufes  fhall  we  fee  confpiring 
to  rOufe  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  forum  ?  "I  he 
malignity  of  the  human  heart,  always  adverfe 
to  fupcrior  chara6lers,  encouraged  the  orator  so 
perfili.  The  very  players,  by  farcaftic  allufions 
to  men  in  power,  gratified  the  public  ear,  and, 
by  confequence,  fharpened  the  wit  and  acrimony 
of  the  bold  declaimer. 

Need  I  oblervc  to  you,  that  in  all  I  have  faid, 
J  have  not  been  fjpeaking  of  that  temperate  fa- 
culty 
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culty  {a)  which  delights  in  quiet  times,  fup- 
ported  by  its  own  integrity,  and  the  virtues  of 
moderation?  I  fpeak  of  popular  eloquence,  the 
genuine  offspring  of  that  licentioufnefs,  to  which 
fools  and  ill-defigning  men  have  given  the  name 
of  liberty  :  I  fpeak  of  bold  and  turbulent  orato- 
ry, that  infiamer  of  the  people,  and  conftant 
companion  of  fedition;  that  fierce  incendiary, 
that  knows  no  compliance,  and  fcorns  to  tempo- 
rife  ;  bufy,  rafh  and  arrogant,  but,  in  quiet  and 
well  regulated  governments  utterly  unknown. 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  orator  at  Crete  or  La- 
ced^emon  ?  In  thofe  flates  a  fyftem  of  rigo- 
rous difcipline  was  eftablifhed  by  the  iirft 
principles  of  the  conftitution.  Macedonian 
and  Periian  eloquence  are  equally  unknown. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  country, 
where  the  plan  of  government  was  fixed  and 
uniform. 

At  Rhodes,  indeed,  and  alfo  at  Athens,  ora- 
tors esifted  without  number,  and  the  reafon 
is,  in  thofe  communities  the  people  directed 
every  thing ;  a  giddy  multitude  governed,  and, 
to  fay  the  truth,  all  thmgs  were  in  the  povv^er  of 
all.  In  like  manner,  while  Rome  was  engaged 
in  one  perpetual  fcene  of  contention ;  while 
parties,  factions^  and  internal  divilions  convulf- 
ed  the  ftate;  no  peace  in  the  forum,  in  the 
fenate  no  union  of  fentiment ;  while  the  tribu- 
nals of  juftice  a61:ed  without  moderation;  while 
the  magiftratcs  knew  no  bounds,  g,nd  no  man 
paid  refpeft  to  eminent  merit;  in  fuch  times 
it  mufi:  be  acknowledged  thq,t  Rome  produced 
a  race  of  noble  orators;  as  in  cbe  wild  uncuU 
tivated  field  the  ncheft  vegetables  v/ill  ofteli 
fhoot  up,  :^ad  ficurifh  with  uncommon  vigour. 
And  yet  it  is  fair   to  afK,    could  all  tlie   elo-, 
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quence  of  the  Gracchi  atone  for  the  laws  which 
they  impoied  on  their  country  ?  Could  the  fame, 
which  Cicero  obtained  by  his  eloquence,  com- 
penfate  for  the  tragic  end  to  which  it  brought 
him  {b)  ? 

XLI.  The  forum,  at  prefent,  is  the  laft  fad  re- 
lick  of  ancient  oratory.  But  does  that  epitome 
of  former  greatnefs  give  the  idea  of  a  city  fo  well 
regulated,  that  we  may  reft  contented  with  our 
form  of  government,  without  wiftiing  for  a  refor- 
mation of  abufes?  If  we  except  the  man  of  guilt, 
or  fuch  as  labour  under  the  hard  hand  of  oppref- 
lion,  who  retorts  to  us  for  our  afliftance  ?  If  a  mu- 
nicipal city  applies  for  protection,  it  is,  wheti 
the  inhabitants,  haraifed  by  the  adjacent  ftates, 
or  rent  and  torn  by  inteftine  diviiions,  fue  for 
protedlion.  The  province,  that  addreffes  the  ie- 
natefor  a  redrefs  of  grievances,  has  been  opprei- 
fed  and  plundered,  before  we  hear  of  the  com- 
plaint. It  is  true,  we  vindicate  the  injured,  but 
to  fufier  no  oppreifion  would  furely  be  better  than 
to  obtain  relief  Find,  if  you  can,  in  any  part 
of  the  world  a  wife  and  happy  community,  where 
no  man  offends  againft  the  laws  :  in  fuch  a  nati- 
on what  can  be  the  ufe  of  oratory  ?  You  may  as 
well  profefs  the  healing  art,  where  ill  health  is 
never  known.  Let  men  enjoy  bodily  vigour,  and 
the  pradlice  of  phyfic  will  have.no  encourage- 
ment. In  like  manner,  where  fober  manners 
prevail,  and  lubmiilion  to  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment is  the  national  virtue,  the  powers  of 
perluafion  are  rendered  ufelefs.  Eloquence  has 
loft  her  field  of  glory.  In  the  fenate,  what  need 
of  elaborate  fpeeches,  when  all  good  men  are  al- 
ready of  one  mind?  What  occafion  for  ftudied 
harangues  before  a  popular  afiembly,  where  the 
form  of  government  leaves  nothing  to  the  decili- 
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on  of  a  wild  democracy,  but  the  whole  admini^ 
^ration  is  conduced  by  the  wifdom  of  a  iingle 
ruler?  And  again;  when  crimes  are  rare,  and  iu 
fa£l  of  no  great  moment,  what  avails  the  boafted 
right  of  individuals  to  commence  a  voluntary 
profecution  ?  What  neceffity  for  a  ftudied  de-r 
fence,  often  compofed  in  a  ftyle  of  vehemence, 
artfully  addreffed  to  the  paffions,  and  generally 
ftretched  beyond  all  bounds,  when  juftice  is  exe-. 
cuted  in  mercy,  and  the  judge  is  of  himfelf  dif, 
pofed  to  fuccour  the  diftreffed  ? 

Believe  me,  my  very  good,  and  (as  far  as  the 
times  will  admit)  my  eloquent  friends,  had  it 
been  your  lot  to  live  under  the  old  republic,  and 
the  men,  whom  we  fo  much  admire,  had  been^ 
refer  ved  for  the  pre  Tent  age ;  if  feme  god  had 
changed  the  period  of  theirs  and  your  exiflence, 
the  flame  of  genius  had  been  yours,  and  th^ 
chiefs  of  antiquity  would  now  be  adling  with 
minds  fubdued  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  Upon 
the  whole,  fmce  no  man  can  enjoy  a  ftate  of 
calm  tranquillity,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  raife 
a  great  and  fplendid  reputation ;  to  be  content 
with  the  benefits  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
without  detradling  from  our  anceftors,  is  the  vir« 
tue  that  beft  becomes  us. 

XLIL  Maternus  concluded (^)  his difcoutfe. 
There  have  been,  faid  Meffala,  fome  points  ad- 
vanced, to  which  I  do  not  entirely  accede  ;  and 
others,  which  I  think  require  farther  explanation. 
But  the  day  isAvell  nigh  fpent.  We  will,  there- 
fore, adjourn  the  debate.  Be  it  as  you  think 
proper,  replied  Maternus;  and  if,  in  what  I  have 
faid,  you  find  any  thing  not  fufficiently  clear, 
we  will  adjufl:  thofe  matters  in  fome  future  con- 
ference. Hereupon  he  rofe  from  his  feat,  and 
embracing  Aper,  I  am  afraid,  he  faid,  that  it 
will  fare  hardly  with  you,  mv  good  friend.     I 
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Ihall  cite  you  to  anfwer  before  the  poets,  and 
Meflala  will  arraign  you  at  the  bar  of  the  anti- 
quarians. And  I,  replied  Aper,  fhall  make  re- 
prifals  on  you  both  before  the  fchool-profelTors 
and  the  rhetoricians.  This  occalioned  fome 
mirth  and  raillery.  We  laughed,  and  parted  in 
good  humour. 


END    OF    THE    DIALOGUE. 
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X  HE  time  when  the  treatife  on  the  Germati 
Manners  was  written,  is  fixed  by  Lipfius  in  the 
fourth  confulfhip  of  Nerva,  and  the  fecond  of 
Trajan,  A.  U.  C.  851,  A.  D.  98.  A  paffage  in 
fedlion  37,  where  Tacitus  mentions  the  fecond 
confulfhip  of  Trajan,  clearly  fhews  that  the 
piece  was  compofed  in  that  year,  or  foon  after. 
It  is  a  draught  of  favage  manners,  delineated 
by  a  maflerly  hand ;  the  more  interefting,  as 
the  part  of  the  world  which  it  defcribes  was  the 
feminary  of  the  modern  European  nations;  the 
Vagina  Gentium,  as  hiftorians  have  emphati- 
cally called  it.  The  work  is  fhort,  but,  as  Mon- 
tefquieu  obferves,  it  is  the  work  of  a  man,  who 
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abridged  every  thing,  becaufe  he  knew  every- 
thing. It  is  for  this  reaibn  that  the  following 
notes  have  fwelled  to  a  fize,  which  may,  at  firit 
fight,  appear  unwieldy :  but  the  fubjecl:  merits 
attention ;  it  calls  for  fomething  more  than  mere 
curfory  obfervation.  If  the  prefent  writer  has 
colledied  with  diligence;  if  the  brevity  of  the 
author  be  explained ;  if  his  fadls  receive  full  con- 
firmation from  the  following  illuftrations ;  the 
enquiry  will  not  be  thought  to  be  mere  oftenta- 
tion  or  vain  parade.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  tranfaftions  of  barbarous  ages  will  throw 
more  light  than  is  generally  imagined  on  the  laws 
of  modern  times.  ^Vherever  the  barbarians,  who 
iffued  from  their  northern  hive,  fettled  in  new  ha- 
bitations, they  carried  with  them  their  native  geni- 
us, their  original  m.anners,  and  the  firft  rudiments 
of  the  political  fyftem  which  has  prevailed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  They  eftablifhed  monar- 
chy and  liberty;  fubordination  and  freedom;  the 
prerogative  of  the  prince  and  the  rights  of  the 
lubjedt ;  all  united  in  fo  bold  a  combination,  that 
the  fabric  in  fome  places  ftands  to  this  hour  the 
wonder  of  mankind.  The  Britifh  conftitution, 
fays  Montefquieu,  came  out  of  the  woods  of 
Germany.  What  the  ftate  of  this  country  was 
before  the  arrival  of  our  Saxon  anceftors,  Taci- 
tus has  fhewn  in  the  Life  of  Agricola.  If  we 
add  to  this  account  what  has  been  tranfmitted  to 
us  concerning  the  Germans  and  Britons  by  Juli- 
us Csefar,  we  fhall  fee  the  origin  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government,  the  great  outline  of  that  Go- 
thic conftitution,  under  which  the  people  enjoy 
their  rights  and  liberties  at  this  hour.  Montef- 
quieu, fpeaking  of  his  own  country,  declares  it 
impoffible  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
French  monarchy,  and  the  changes  of  their  go- 
vernment, without  a  previous  enquiry  into  the 
manners,  genius,  and  fpirit  of  the  German  na- 
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tlons.  Much  of  what  was  incorporated  with  the 
inftitutions  of  thofe  fierce  invaders,  has  flowed 
down  in  the  flream  of  time,  and  fWl  mingles 
"with  our  modern  jurifprudence.  It  is  true,  that 
in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  arts  and  fciences  have 
diffufed  new  lights,  and  the  civil  union  being, 
by  confequcnce,  better  underftood,  milder  laws 
and  more  polifhed  manners  have  well-nigh  effac- 
ed all  traces  of  barbarifm ;  but  ftill  it  will  not  be 
unpleafant,  nor  indeed  ufelefs,  to  go  back  to 
thofe  days  of  ignorance.  We  Ihall  view  the  wa- 
ters at  their  fountain-head  dark,  foul,  and  mudv- 
dy;  but  by  following  them  downward,  we  fhaU 
fee  them  working  themfelves  clear,  and  purifi- 
ed, at  length,  to  a  clear  and  limpid  current*  We 
fhall  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  laws, 
while  we  read  the  hiflory  of  the  human  mind. 
The  fubjeft,  it  is  conceived,  is  interefting  to 
every  Briton.  The  following  notes  are,  there-- 
fore,  ojffered  without  further  apology  for  their 
length.  In  the  manners  of  the  Germans  the 
reader  will  fee  our  prefent  frame  of  government, 
as  it  were,  in  its  cradle;  gentis  cunabula  nojircel 
The  antiquarian,  who  has  already  made  his  re- 
fearches,  will,  perhaps,  find  little  novelty;  but 
to  thofe  who  have  not  had  leifure  or  curipfity, 
the  following  annotations  may  open  new  veins  of 
knowledge  and  reflexion.  They  will  lead  to  a  • 
better  acquaintance  with  a  fierce  and  warlike 
people,  to  whom  this  country  owes  that  fpirit  of 
liberty,  which  through  fo  many  centuries  has 
preferved  our  excellent  form  of  government, 
and  raifed  the  glory  of  the  Britifh  nation.  • 


-Genus  unde  Latlnum, 


Albanique  patres.  atque  altse  moenia  Romse. 
Vet.  IV,  •      O  :'-Seaion 
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Scdion    I. 

{a)  It  is  material  in  this  place  to  obferve,  that 
Auguftus  Csefar  divided  part  of  Belgic  Gaul  in- 
to two  provinces,  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Germany.  Many  of  the  new 
fettlers  in  thofe  parts  were  originally  Germans, 
and,  when  the  whole  country  was  reduced  un- 
der fubjedion  to  the  Roman  empire,  the  people, 
unwilling  to  pafs  for  natives  of  Gaul,  ftill  retain- 
ed their  original  name.  Thofe  two  provinces 
called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  being,  iij 
fad,  part  of  Gaul,  are  not  comprifed  in  the  ac- 
count given  by  Tacitus.  He  fpeaks  of  ancient 
Germany,  called  Germania  Antiqua,  or  Barba- 
ra ;  of  Germany  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
Germania  Tranfrhenana ;  bounded,  on  the  weft 
by  the  Rhine;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Danube;  oi^ 
the  eaft,  by  the  Viftula,  or  Weiflel,  and  the 
mountains  of  Sarmatia ;  and  finally  by  the  Nor- 
thern Ocean,  including  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulfs 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland. 

{b)  Gaul,  according  to  Csefar,  was  divided  in- 
to three  parts,  namely,  i.  Belgic  Gaul,  bounded 
by  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  mountains  of 
Vauge,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean,  zdly,  Cel- 
tic  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Ocean,  the  Seine,  the 
Marne,  the  Soane,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ga- 
ronne. 3dly,  Aquitania,  bounded  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Rhsetia  was  bounded  towards  the  eaft  by  the 
Alps;  by  Italy  towards  the  fouth;  by  the  Rhine 
on  the  weft ;  and  by  the  country  of  the  Vinde- 
lici  towards  the  north.  It  is  now  the  country  of 
the  Grifons. 

Pannonia  was  an  extenfive  country,  having 
Dalmatia  oii  the  fouth,  lUyricum  on  the  weft, 
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Maefia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Danube  on  the  north. 
And  thus,  as  Tacitus  fays,  Germany  is  divided 
from  Gaul  by  the  Rhine,  and  from  Rhsetia  and 
Pannonia  by  the  Danube. 

(c)  Dacia,  in  a  Ihort  time  after  Tacitus  wrote 
this  treatife,  was  reduced  by  the  emperor  Trajan 
to  a  Roman  province.  It  lay  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Danube,  extending  northward  to  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  comprifmg  part  of  Upper 
Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  Walachia,  and  Molda- 
via. 

Sarmatia  was  formerly  divided  into  European 
and  Aliatic.  The  European  divilion  is  here  in- 
tended by  Tacitus.  It  had  the  Viflula,  or  Weif- 
fel,  and  a  chain  of  mountains,  for  its  weftern 
boundary,  and  extended  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  comprifmg  Livonia,  Lithuania,  RulTia, 
and  Grim  Tartary. 

The  mountains,  which  in  part  divided  thefe 
nations  from  Germany,  are  now  called  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  running  between  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Tranfylvania. 

{dj  The  Baltic  Sea  was,  probably,  thought  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus  to  be  the  Northern  Ocean. 
The  deep  gulfs  were  thofe  of  Bothnia  and  Fin- 
land. Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  were 
anciently  called  Scandinavia,  and  fuppofed  by 
the  Romans  to  be  a  large  ifland. 

(e)  Before  the  expeditions  of  Drufus  and  his 
fon  Germanicus,  the  Romans  had  not  pierced 
far  into  Germany.  Drufus,  A.  U.  C.  744,  ad- 
vanced with  his  fleet  as  far  as  the  promontory  x)f 
the  Cimbrians,  who  inhabited  the  country  now 
called  Jutland.  Tacitus  wrote  his  treatife  about 
one  hundred  and  eight  years  afterwards,  and 
not  lefs  than  eighty  years  after  the  war  in  Ger- 
many under  the  conduft  of  Germanicus.  That 
commander  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  parts 
O  2,  of 
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of  the  country  unexplored  before.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  fome  further  difcoveries  were  made  in  the 
time  of  Domitian. 

(/)  The  Rhsetian  Alps  are  now  called  the 
Mountains  of  the  Grifons;  that,  in  particular, 
from  which  the  Rhine  iffues,  is  called  Vogelberg. 
This  celebrated  river  flows  in  one  regular  chan- 
nel, embracing  a  few  fmall  iflands  in  its  courfe, 
till  it  reaches  the  ifland  of  the  Batavians,  where 
it  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  one  walhing 
the  eaflern  fide  of  Germany,  and  the  other  form- 
ing the  boundary  of  Gaul.  For  a  further  account 
of  this  river,  fee  Annals,  ii.  f.  6.  See  alfo  this 
traft,  L  29.  and  note  {a). 

(g)  The  mountain  Abnoba  is  called  by  the 
Germans  Schwartzwald,  and  by  the  French  the 
Black  Forefl,  laForet  Noire.  Brotier  (to  whofe 
learned  labours  this  work  is  greatly  indebted) 
lefers  to  the  volumes  of  Count  Marfili,  who  dif- 
covered  the  fountain-head  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine  in  1 702.  Before  that  time  Donefchin- 
gen  was  erroneoufly  called  the  fountain-head  of 
the  Danube.  That  famous  river,  from  its  firil 
,fpring  as  far  as  Vienna,  retained  the  name  of  the 
Danube;  but  according  to  Pliny,  as  foon  as  it 
reached  Illyricum,  and  thence  to  its  mouth, 
where  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Euxine,  or 
Black  Sea,  it  was  called  the  Ifler.  Brotier  adds, 
that  the  Danube  preferves  its  courfe  through  the 
Euxine  into  the  Mediterranean,  dillingui{hed  all 
the  way  by  the  clearnefs  of  the  current;  and  the 
iliips,  he  fays,  from  the  ^gean  Sea  (now  the 
Archipelago)  as  far  as  the  Propontic  (the  Sea  of 
Marmora),  can  with  difficulty  make  head  againll: 
the  force  of  fo  rapid  a  ftream.  For  this  fa£l  he 
quotes  the  Letters  of  a  Miflioner  of  the  Jefuits, 
publifhed  in  17 13.  Pliny  the  elder  has  left  4 
iimilar  account.     He  fays,  Singula  IJlri  ora  tan- 
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fa  funti  ut  prodatur  in  qttadraginta  millia  paf- 
fuum  vmci  mare,  dulcemque  intelligi  kaujium. 
See  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  f.  24. 


Sedion     II ;  •  - 

{a)  The  inhabitants  of  every  nation,  that  had 
no  literary  monuments,  were  by  the  ancients 
deemed  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  foil.  The 
world  is  now  better  informed.  Alia  is  conhder- 
ed  as  the  country  where  the  numbers  of  man- 
kind multiplied  with  rapid  increafe,  and  thence 
overflowing  into  Scythia,  peopled  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe.  Under  which  of  the  fons  of 
Noah  that  vaft  migration  was  formed,  it  is  now 
fruitlefs  to  inquire.  Antiquarians  have  amufed 
themfelves  with  fyftems  founded  on  vain  opini- 
ons, and,  having  no  hiftorical  records,  they 
have  wandered  in  a  maze  of  wild  conjedlure, 
without  contributing  to  the  ftock  of  real  know- 
ledge. 

{b)  In  this  pafTage  a  miftake  feems  to  be  juftly 
imputed  to  Tacitus,  The  firft  migrations  could 
not  be  made  by  fea  in  thofe  early  ages,  when  the 
ufe  of  fhipping  was  little  known.  As  foon  as 
population  increafed  in  Afia,  the  redundant  mul- 
titude went  forth  in  quell  of  new  lettlements, 
and  poured  into  Scythia,  Sarmatia,  Hungary, 
and  Poland,  and  thence  into  Germany.  When 
navigation  began  to  be  in  fome  degree  under- 
ftood,  colonies  were  tranfplanted  by  fea.  It  was 
by  fea  that  Cecrops- conveyed  his  people  from 
iEgypt  into  Greece,  and  it  was  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  the  Phoenicians  tranfported  their  colo- 
nies to  the  coaft  of  Africa.  But  migrations  mull: 
have  been  made  before  thofe  events,    and  the 
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northern  parts  of  Europe  were  peopled  long 
before. 

(c)  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  a  voyage  from  Italy 
to  the  Northern  Ocean  would  have  been  an  en- 
terprife  too  wild  and  daring.  Drufus,  the  fa- 
ther of  Germanicus,  was  the  firft  Roman  com- 
mander who  ventured  to  explore  thofe  feas. 
Oceanum  feptentrionalem  primus  Romannmm  du- 
cumnavigavityiays  Suetonius,  Life  of  Claudi- 
us, f.  I,;  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  failed 
from  Italy.  His  voyage,  without  doubt,  began 
from  fome  port  of  Gaul  or  Germany,  and  readi- 
ed the  point  of  Jutland.  His  fon  Germanicus, 
many  years  after,  made  the  fame  attempt,  but 
with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  ^tt  Annals,  ii. 
f.  23. 

{d)  This  is  by  no  means  a  fatisfadlory  reafon 
for  the  pofition  advanced  by  Tacitus,  namely, 
that  the  Germans  were  the  indigenous  offspring 
of  the  foil.  In  thofe  remote  ages,  when  the 
numbers  of  one  nation  overflowed  into  another, 
the  object  was  not  the  moft  delightful  country, 
but  the  fa  fell  habitation.  Afia,  Italy,  and  fome 
parts  of  Africa  afforded  delightful  fpots;  but  to 
men  who  could  not  find  a  fettlement  in  thofe  re- 
gions, even  Germany,  which  appears  fo  horrid 
to  Tacitus,  was  not  without  its  conveniences. 
Tlie  people  efcaped  from  oriental  defpotifm,  and 
lived  in  freedom.  A  freehold,  fays  Addifon, 
though  it  be  but  in  ice  and  fnow,  will  make  the 
owner  pleafed  with  the  polTeffion,  and  flout  in 
the  defence  of  it.  Germany  was  the  land  of  liber- 
ty and  heroic  fortitude.  What  men  lofl  of  their 
fenfual  gratifications,  they  gained  in  virtue  :  as 
-Brotier  expreffes  it.  Si  quid  dccejfit  njoluptati,  UC' 
crevit  humanitati. 

(e)  Songs  and  rude  poetry  have  been  in  all 
favage  countries  the  memorials  of  public  tranf- 

a£lion$. 
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alliens.    Kings  and  heroes  were  the  poets  and 
hiftorians  of  the  Scythian,  the  Celtic,  and  the 
northern  nations.     Saxo  Grammaticus  and  other 
writers  inform  us,  that  they  drew  their  materials 
from  Runic  fongs,   or  Icelandic  poetry.     The 
Gauls  had  their  druids,  the  priefts  and  philofo- 
phers  of  the  nation,  who  preferved  their  dodlrine 
by  oral  tradition  and  verfes  committed  to  memo- 
ry only.     The  Germans  had  their  bards,  who 
in  their  fongs  recorded  all  public  tranfadlions^ 
and  fung  the  praifes  of  their  v/arriors  and  illuf- 
trious  men.     At  all  feafts  and  public  afiemblies 
the  bards  were  the  panegyrifts  of  exalted  merit. 
The  fame  was  the  cafe  in  Britain,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.     The  fongs  of  the  bards  were  the  pre- 
lude to  battle;  they  infpired  the  chiefs  with  en- 
thuliaftic  ardour.     When  Edward  I.  formed  the 
plan  of  reducing  Wales  to  fubjedion,  he  thought 
it  neceffary  to  deflroy  all  the  bards.     The  Scan- 
dinavians had  their  poets,    or  scalds,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  compofe  odes  or  fongs,   in 
which  they  celebrated  the  warlike  achievements 
of  their   anceftors.      The  praifes  which  thofe 
poets  gave  to  valour,  the  enthufiafm  which  ani- 
mated their  verfes,  and  the  care  which  the  peo- 
ple took  to  learn  them  from  their  infancy,  all 
confpired  to  rouze  the  martial  fpirit  of  their  ar- 
mies.    Mallefs  Northern  Antiquities ^  \o\.  i.  p. 
223.      The  American  favages  have  their   war- 
fongs  and  rude  poetry,  in  v/hich  they  ling  the 
praifes  of  the  gallant  chiefs,  who  have  fought 
or  died  for  their  country.     GarcilafTo  de  la  Ve- 
ga fays,  that,  in  writing  his  Hiftory  of  Peru,  he 
availed  himfelf  of  old  fongs  and  ballads,  which 
a  princefs  of  the  race  of  their  Incas  taught  him 
to  get  by  heart  in  his  infancy.     Tacitus  tells  us, 
that  Arminius,  long  after  his  death,  was  remem- 
bered in  the  rude  fongs  of  his  country.      See 

Annals, 
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Aniiak,  ii.  f.  8i.  Some  of  thofe  fongs,  or  brief 
chronicles  of  the  times,  were  dug  up  in  German 
monafleries  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  Charlemagne,  according  to  Egin- 
hard,  the  hiftorian  of  that  warlike  prince,  com- 
pofed  v^rfes  in  the  rude  flyle  of  that  age,  com- 
memorating the  wars  and  brave  exploits  of  the 
German  chiefs.  He  is  faid  to  have  carried  with 
him  into  France  a  large  collection  of  thofe  anci- 
ent ballads,  which  he  ordered  to  be  tranllated 
into  Latin.  But  thofe  records  are  now  no  where 
to  be  found. 

{f)  Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  by 
antiquarians  concerning  the  name  of  Tuisxo. 
Some  affert  that  it  means  the  creator  of  the 
world;  and  that  manmus,  which  is  man 
with  a  Latin  termination,  relates  to  Adam. 
Others  will  have  it,  that  Tuisxo  is  the  fame  as 
Teutates,  a  Scythian  or  Celtic  king;  and 
much  learning  has  been  laid  out  upon  the  fub- 
jecl.  It  is  too  often  the  fate  of  learned  com- 
mentators to  open  a  wide  field  for  difcuflion,  in 
which  men  of  fober  fenfe  refufe  to  follow  them. 
It  is  fufficient  that  -Tuifto  was  the  moft  anci- 
ent deity  of  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians, 
long  before  the  worfhip  of  Odin  was  eftablilhed. 
See  Monfieur  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities y  vol. 
i.  chap.  6;  and  this  Tradl,  f.  43,  note  (y  ). 

{g)  We  have  here,  in  three  grand  di\41ions,  a  ge- 
neral geographical  defcription  of  Germany.  The 
commentators  inform  us  that  they  have  found 
compound  words  in  the  German  language,  ligni- 
fying,  firft,  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
parts ;  2dly,  inhabitants  of  the  midland  coun- 
try;- 3dly,  inhabitants  of  the  eaft ;  and  thofe 
■words  correfpond  with  the  three  appellations, 
which  the  Romans  foftened  into  their  own  idiom. 
There  was  anciently  another  divilion  of  Ger- 
many, 
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many,  perhaps  more  fatisfa6lory.     i.  Germany 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  inter  Rhenum 
ef  Jlbim;  2.  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weiffel, 
inter  Alhim  et  Vifiuiam ;  3.  Southern  Germany, 
Germania  Aujiralis,  betVv'een  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.     4.  Germany  beyond  the  Weiffel,  Ger- 
wania  Tranfvijlulana.     5.  Germany  beyond  lea, 
and  the  iflands  of  the  Baltic;  Germania    Tranf- 
marina  et  Infulce.      Pliny  the  Elder  enumerates 
five  German  nations  not  materially  different  from 
the  laft  defcription.     He  fays,  Germanorum  gene- 
ra qi{inque.      i.   Vindili^  quorum  pars  Burgundi- 
oneSy   Varini,  Carini,    Gtittones.      2.  Altermn  ge- 
nus   IngcEVoneSy     quorum  pars   Cimhri,    Teuioni, 
ac  Chaucorum  gentes.     3.  Froximi  autem  Rheno 
JJfcevones,  quorum  pars  Cimbri  Mediterranei.     4. 
Hermiones,    quorum   Suevi,    Hermunduri,    Catti, 
Cherufci.      5.    Quint  a  pars,    Peucini,    Bajierna, 
Contermini  Dacci.     Plin.  lib.  iv.  f.  2,8,   14. 

ih)  The  Gambrivians  are  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus in  this  place  only. 

(z)  The  Vandals  are  the  fame  as  the  Vindili 
mentioned  by  Pliny ;  a  brave  and  v>'ariike  race, 
who  afterwards  over-ran  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
and  were  finally  deftroyed  in  Africa. 

{k)  Lipfius  is  of  opinion  that  this  paffage  will 
ever  be  the  torment  of  the  commentators.  But 
the  difficulty  does  not  feem  to  be  infurmounta- 
ble.  Tacitus  fays,  that  the  firfc  emigrants  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine  who  entered  Gaul, 
and  difpoffeffed  the  natives,  were  in  his  time 
called  Tungrians;  but  when  they  undertook 
their  expedition,  to  firike  their  enemies  with 
terror,  ob  metum,  they  called  themfelves  Ger- 
mans. The  word,  of  courfe,  implied  fomething 
formidable,  and,  by  adverting  to  the  etymology, 
it  receives  the  following  conftru6l:on.  Gehr,  or 
Wehr,  fignifiss  war.     From  that  root  the  French 

have 
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have  derived  their  word  guerre.  Man  in  the 
German  tongue  implied  the  fame  as  it  does  now 
in  that  country  and  in  England.  Hence  we  find, 
that  the  firft  invaders,  ob  metum,  to  fpread  a  ge- 
neral alarm,  called  themfelves  Germans,  or  war- 
like men.  That  fuch  m.igrations  were  made  into 
Gaul  is  evident  from  Julius  Caefar.  In  the  fe- 
cond  book  of  his  Gallic  Wars,  f.  4,  he  relates 
that,  on  enquiry,  he  found  that  the  Belgians 
were  for  the  moft  part  Germans  originally,  who 
had  been  drawn  by  the  fertility  of  the  country 
to  fettle  in  thofe  parts,  and,  during  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  were  the  only 
people,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  that  refilled 
thofe  fierce  Barbarians,  and  never  fufferd  them 
to  fet  foot  in  their  territories.  The  name  of 
Germans,  affamed  by  thofe  who  crofled  over 
into  Gaul,  v/as  in  procefs  of  time  adopted  by  all 
the  nations  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  in 
Cccfar's  time  was  the  eftabliflied  appellation  of 
the  whole  country.  The  region  which  the  Tun- 
grians  inhabited,  Brotier  fays,  was  what  the 
French  call  Vancien  Diocefe  de  Tongres,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  fame  territory  was  occupied 
by  the  Franks,  when  under  the  condu6l  of  Pha- 
ramond,  they  made  their  irruption  into  France, 
and  from  that  time  gave  their  name  to  the  whole 
country. 

(/)  Befides  the  fabulous  Hercules,  the  fon  of 
]upiter  and  Alcmena,  there  was,  in  ancient  times, 
no  warlike  nation  that  did  not  boaft  of  its  own 
particular  Hercules.  La  Bletterie,  the  ingeni- 
ous tranflator  of  a  coniiderable  part  of  Tacitus, 
mentions  a  learned  antiquarian  (Monf.  Freret) 
who  fuppofed,  not  without  great  probability, 
that  fome  German  chief  of  great  renown  in  arms 
was  called  Her-Kotil,  Belli  Caput,  the  head  of  a 
viftorious  army.  Her-koul  would  eafily  be  chang- 
ed 
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ed  by  the  Romans  into  Hercules.  However  that 
may  be,  we  find  in  Tacitus  an  entire  foreft  be- 
yond the  Vifurgis,  or  the  Wefer,  lacred  to  Her- 
cules. See  Annals,  ii.  f.  12.  The  warriors  rufh- 
ing  to  battle  fung  his  praife,  as  we  find  that,  in 
their  ballads,  they  afterwards  celebrated  Armi- 
nius.  See  Annals,  ii.  f.  88.  Several  learned 
men  have  clearly  proved  that  the  word  Hercu- 
les was  a  name  given  to  all  the  leaders  of  colo- 
nies, who  came  out  of  Alia  to  fettle  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i. 
p.  91. 

SeBion     III. 

{a)  The  commentators  are  much  at  variance 
about  the  reading  of  the  original  word  to  exprefs 
the  recitation  of  the  German  poets.  Some  of  them 
contend  for  harritus,  inftead  of  barditus ;  for. 
harrire,  they  fay,  fignifies  the  cry  or  roar  of  an 
elephant.  Horace  ufes  the  word  harms  for  an 
.elephant,  M'l^lier  nigris  dignijfima  harris ;  Epod. 
12.  But  Lipfius  obferves,  that  elephants  were 
not  known  in  Germany.  This  difpute  about  a 
word  feems  to  be,  as  is  ufaally  the  cafe,  of  little 
or  no  importance,  fince  it  is  evident  that  the 
poets  of  Germany  and  Britain  were  called  bards, 
.and  therefore  barditus  is,  probably,  the  true 
reading.  Lucan,  book  i.  ver.  447,  defcribes 
the  office  of  the  bard^  and  gives  him  that  very 
name : 

Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animas,  belloque  peremptas 
Laudibus  in  longiim  vates  dimlttitis  aevum, 
Plurima  fecuxi  iudiilis  carmina  bardi. 

The  ftrains  of  verfe  which  the  bards  poured 
forth  in  their  fits  of  enthufiafm,   infiamed  the 

Germaii 
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German  and  the  Britilh  warriors  with  heroic  for- 
titude. Perhaps  nothing  contributed  more  to 
make  thoie  nations  ftand  at  bay  for  fuch  a  length 
of  time  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Romans. 
The  Ibldicr  faid  to  the  bard,  "  Come^  and  fee 
"  me  fighting  for  my  country;  fee  me  bleed, 
'•  if  the  fate  of  war  will  have  it  lb ;  and  if  I 
"  die,  be  fere  to  record  my  memory."  This  ^ 
was  the  ambition  of  the  northern  nations.  Lip-  ^ 
fins  obferves,  that  it  was  the  fame  with  the  firfl 
inhabitants  of  Spain,  and  for  his  purpofe  cites 
ijjc  following  paiTage : 


-ritu  jam  moris  Iberi 


Carmina  puifata  fundentem  barbara  cetra. 

The  w^ar-ibng  of  the  Canadians  and  the  nor- 
thern lavages  of  America,  has. been  mentioned' 
in  the  books  of  all  travellers  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Charlevoix  has  given  a  full  account  of 
this  wild  preparation  for  battle,  and  Dr.  Robert- 
fon  has  quoted  the  very  words  of  an  Indian  war- 
foiig :  "  I  go  to  revenge  the  death  of  my  bro- 
"  thers ;  I  fiiall  kill,  I  fhall  exterminate,  I  fhall 
"  burii  my  enemies :  I  fhall  bring  away  llaves ; 
'*  I  fhall  devour  their  heart,  dry  their  fiefh,  and 
''  drink  their  blood  ;  I  Ihall  tear  off  their  fcalps, 
"  and  make  cups  of  their  fkulls."  The  terms  of 
a  German  war-fong  have  not  reached  pofterity. 
The  colleclion  by  Charlemagne  is  totally  loft. 
In  thofe  pieces  we  fhould,  undoubtedly,  have 
feen  flrong  marks  of  ferocity;  but  the  fpirit  of 
revenge  that  could  eat  the  fiefh  of  prifoners 
taken  in  battle,  was.unknown  in  Germany.  The 
Scandinavians,  when  they  were  going  to  join 
battle,  raifed  great  fhouts,  clafhed  their  arms 
together,  invoked  the  name  of  Odin,  and  fung 
hvmns  in  his  praife.  Northern  Antiquities,  vol. 
i.'p.  237. 

ih)  Doaor 
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(h)  Doflor  Aikin  has  fele£led  a  paflage  from 
the  life  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  which  happily 
illuftrates  the  ancient  German  opinion  concern- 
ing the  prophetic  fpirit  of  the  war-fong.  At 
the  battle  of  Killicrankie,  juft  before  the  fight 
began.  Sir  Ewen  commanded  fuch  of  the  Carae- 
rons  as  were  pofted  near  him  to  make  a  great 
ihout,  which  being  feconded  by  thofe  who  l^ood 
on  the  right  and  left,  ran  quickly  through  the 
whole  army,  and  was  returned  by  the  enemy. 
But  the  noife  of  the  muikets  and  cannon,  with 
the  echoing  of  the  hills,  made  the  Highlanders 
fancy  that  their  fhouts  were  louder  and  briiker 
than  thofe  of  the  enemy ;  and  Lochiel  cried  out : 
*'  Gentlemen,  take  coarage,  the  day  is  ours :  I 
*'  am  the  oldeft  commander  in  the  army,  and 
"  have  always  obferved  fomething  ominous  and 
"  fatal  in  fuch  a  dull,  hollov/,  and  feeble  noife 
"  as  the  enemy  made  in  their  fhout ;  which  prog- 
"  noflicates,  that  they  are  all  doomed  to  die  by 
*'  our  hands  this  night;  whereas  ours  was  brifl:, 
"  lively,  and  ftrong,  and  Ihews  that  we  have 
"  vigour  and  courage."  The  event  juflified  the 
prediction ;  the  Highlanders  obtained  a  complete 
vidlory. 

(c)  The  love  of  fabulous  hiftory,  which  was 
the  paffion  of  ancient  times,  produced  a  new 
Hercules  in  every  country,  and  made  UlylTes 
wander  in  every  lea.  Tacitus  mentions  it  as  a 
romantic  tale,  but  Strabo  feems  willing  to  coun- 
tenance the  ficlion,  and,  for  that  purpofe^  grave- 
ly tells  us  that  UlylTes  founded  a  city,  called 
OdyfTey,  in  Spain.  Lipiius  obferves,  that  Lif- 
bon,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  had  the  appellation 
of  U/yJ/ipo,  or  Oliftpo.  He  adds,  that  another 
learned  antiquarian,  from  an  altar-piece  which 
was  found  in  Caledonia,  with  an  infcription  in 
Greek  letters,  inferred  that  UivfTes,  in  the  courle 

of 
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of  his  voyages,  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland. 
To  explode  thefe  idle  reveries  Lipfius  pleafantly 
fays,  at  this  rate,  what  fhould  hinder  us  inha- 
bitants of  the  Low  Countries  from  afferting  that 
Ulyffes  built  the  city  of  Ulyjfmga  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Z  eland,  and  that  Circe  founded  that  of 
Circzea  or  Ziriczcc  ? 

[d)  Infcriptions  on  ftone,  marble,  or  brafs, 
though  cut  in  Greek  cha rafters,  are  a  bad  fup- 
port  of  the  fyftems  advanced  by  theoretical  wri- 
ters. Tacitus  has  Ihewn,  Annals ^  xi.  f.  14,  that 
the  ufe  of  alphabetical  letters  paffed  from  the 
Phccnicians  into  Greece,  and  from  Greece  into 
Italy  and  Gaul,  particularly  to  Marfeilles.  Cae- 
far  relates,  b.  i.  f.  21,  that  a  roll  was  found  in 
the  Helvetian  camp,  written  in  greek  cha- 
racters, and  containing  a  lift  of  all  (including 
old  men,  women,  and  children)  who  had  fet  out 
in  the  expedition  againft  the  Roman  army.  In 
book  vi.  f.  13,  he  exprefsly  fays  that  the  Druids 
did  not  commit  their  ftatutes  to  writing,  but  in 
all  other  matters  made  ufe  of  Greek  charaiSlers. 
Thofe  chara6lers  paffed  from  Gaul  into  Germa- 
ny, where  Count  Marfili  and  others  have  found 
feveral  monuments  with  Greek  infcriptions.  The 
communication  that  fubfifted  between  the  druids 
of  Gaul  and  tliofe  of  Britain,  would  eafily  con- 
vey the  art  of  writing  into  this  ifland. 


Scaion    IV. 

[a]  This  wonderful  limilitude  throughout  the 
whole  race  has  been  remarked  by  various  au- 
thors. Juvenal  has  mentioned  their  yellow  hair, 
their  blue  eyes,  and  other  circumftances  that 
made  the  whole  nation  appear  to  be  one  family. 

Cserula 
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Caerula  quis  ftupult  Germani  Lumina  ?  flavam 
Caeiariem,  et  madido  torque  litem  cornua  cirro  ? 
Nempe  quod  haec  illis  natura  eft  omnibus  una. 

13th  Sat.  V.  164. 

Sidonlus  Apollinaris  fays,  that,  being  In  Ger- 
many, and  finding  the  men  fo  very  tall,  he  could 
not  addrefs  verfes  of  fix  feet  to  patrons  who 
were  feven  feet  high. 

Spernlt  fenipedem  llylum  Thalia, 
Ex  quo  feptipedes  vidit  patronos. 


{a)  Noricum  was  bounded- towards  the  north 
by  the  Danube,  on  the  eail:  by  Pannonia,  on  the 
fouth  by  a  range  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  country  of  the  Vrndelici.  It  contained 
a  great  part  of  Auftria  and  Bavaria. 

Qi)  The  Germans  attended  to  nothing  but  the 
produdion  of  corn.  Their  country,  like  Cana- 
da, was  covered  over  with  immenfe  trads  of 
foreft,  and,  till  the  ground  was  cleared,  and 
the  cold,  by  confequence,  abated  of  its  rigour, 
ailtivation  could  not  be  carried  on  with  any  kind 
of  advantage. 

[c]  Notwithftanding  what  is  here  fald,  v/e 
find,  Annahj  xi.  f.  20,  that  Curtius  Rufiis  open- 
ed a  filver  mine  in  the  territory  of  the  Mattiaci, 
now  fubje6l  to  the  landgrave  of  Hefl'e;  but  it 
was  focn  exhaufted. 

{d)  The  Romans  began  to  coin  iilver  A.  U.  C, 
485.  Jheir  gold  coin  began  in  the  year  587. 
On  all  their  money,  Viftory  was  ieen  in  a  tri- 
umphant car,  driving  fometimes  two  horfes,  and 
fometimes  four.  Hence  their  pieces  v/ere  called 
higati,  or  quadrigati.     See  Pliny,  book  xxxiii.  f. 

3,     The 
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3.  The  coin  was  indented  round  the  edges  like 
a  faw,  ferra,  and,  for  that  realbn,  called  ferra- 
ti.  Brotier  fays,  he  has  feen  feveral  pieces  of 
this  old  coin  in  the  college -library  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  Romans 
focn  began  to  debafe  their  coin,  and  to  mix  an 
alloy  of  brafs  with  their  lllver.  The  emperors 
flill  debafed  it  more.  The  Germans  in  all  their 
money-dealings  fufpecled  fraud,  and  therefore 
preferred  the  coin  of  the  republic,  fuch  as  had 
a  car  with  two  or  four  horfes,  and  the  edge  in- 
dented. The  antiquarians  have  employed  much 
learning  on  the  fubj eel;  but  the  above  fhort  ac- 
count (fuggefted  by  Brotier  and  La  Bletterie) 
feems  to  be  the  true  folution  of  the  difficulty.  ^ 
{e)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Romans  always 
exacted  from  the  conquered  nations  a  tribute  of 
filver.  Pliny  the  Elder  wonders  at  the  fadl,  and 
adds,  that,  when  Hannibal  was  overthrown,  and 
Carthage  reduced  to  fubjedlion,  the  Romans  de- 
manded an  annual  tribute  of  lilver  for  the  term 
of  fifty  years;  but  they  made  no  mention  of 
gold.     See  Pliny,  book  xxxiii.  f.  13,  and  15. 
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{a)  Abundance  of  iron  v/as  to  be  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  to  extraft  it,  to  foften 
it  by  fire,  and  render  it  pliant  and  malleable, 
required  more  fkill  and  patience  than  conlifted 
with  the  rough  genius  of  a  favage  race.  Accord- 
ingly fwords  and  javelins  were  not  much  in  ufe. 
A  fpear  tipt  with  iron,  in  their  language  called, 
as  Brotier  informs  us,  friem,  ov  priem,  was  their 
weapon  in  almoll  all  the  battles  recorded  by  Ta- 
citus. From  the  word  friem  the  Roman  writer 
eafily  made  the.  term  framea,  more  confonant  to 

the 
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the  idiom  of  the  Latin  language.  It  appears  in 
the  Annals,  book  ii.  f.  14,  that  thole  inftruments 
of  war  were  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  unwieldy 
in  clofe  engagement.  The  nuuiber  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  arm  more  than  the  front  line  of  their 
arrny.  The  reft  carriea  Ihort  darts  or  clubs  har- 
dened by  fire.  In  general,  pointed  ftones  vere 
prefixed  to  their  weapons,  and  many  of  thefe, 
Brotier  favs,  have  been  difcovered  in  German 
fepulchres.  The  fram  of  King  Childenc  was 
found  on  opening  his  monument. 

(h)  The  only  covering  of  a  German  was  a 
ihort  mantle.  Their  Ibldiers,  for  the  moft  part^ 
"were  naked.  All,  however,  v/ere  curious  in  the 
embelliftiment  of  their  fhields,  which  we  find. 
Annals y  ii.  f.  14,  were  not  made  of  iron,  but  of 
ozier  twigs  interwoven,  or  of  thin  boards  deco- 
rated with  gaudy  colours.  Thefe  lliields  were  the 
delight  of  the  German  foldiers.  They  were,  at 
firft,  the  eniigns  of  valour,  and  afterwards  of  nobi- 
lity.  The  wailike  chief  made  it  his  ftudy  to 
adorn  his  Ihield  with  variegated  colours  and  the 
figures  of  animals,  to  diftinguiih  his  own  mar- 
tial prowefs;  and  what  in  the  beginning  was 
merely  perfonal,  became  in  time  hereditary. 
Hence  what  we  now  call  coats  of  arms  peculiar 
to  the  defcendants  of  particular  families;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  heraldry.  The  lliield  of  a 
German  was  his  only  protedion  in  the  heat  of 
an  engagement.  Breaft-plates  were  worn  by  a 
few  only.  The  head-piece  was  of  two  forts; 
one  made  of  metal,  to  which  the  Romans  gave 
the  name  of  cajfis  ;  the  fecond  of  leather,  called 
galea.  It  is  true,  that  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of 
Marius,  giving  an  account  of  the  irruption  cf 
the  Cimbri,  defcribes  their  helmets  formed  like 
the  heads  of  ferocious  animals,  with  high-plum*' 
ed  crefts.  He  alfo  mentions  their  iron  breaft- 
plates.  But  this  warUke  apparatus  was  moft 
Vol.  IV.  p  probably. 
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probably,  acquired  during  their  march  into  Ita- 
ly. Vegetius  wonders  by  what  fatality  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  Romans,  after  having  experi- 
enced the  advantage  of  their  armour  during  a 
fpace  of  twelve  hundred  years,  from  the  foun- , 
dation  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Gratian,  fhould 
at  length  abandon  their  ancient  difcipline,  and, 
by  laying  alide  their  breaft-plates  and  their  hel- 
mets, put  themfelves  on  a  level  with  the  barba- 
rians, who  infulted  them  in  every  quarter.  By 
this  alteration  they  left  themfelves  and  the  em- 
pire obnoxious  to  their  enemies.  See  Vegetius, 
lib.  i.  cap.  li,  f.  12. 

(c)  The  Roman  art  of  managing  the  war-horfe 
is  beautifully  defcribed  by  Virgil,  3  George  w 
182.  The  reader  who  defires  to  know  the  fkili 
with  which  the  Romans  vaulted  on  their  horfes 
and  leaped  off  again,  will  find  it  at  large  in  Ve- 
getius, lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

(d)  The  German  manner  of  intermixing  the  foot 
foldiers  with  the  cavalry  is  defcribed  by  Julius 
Gaefar.  Arioviftus,  he  fays,  had  about  fix  thou- 
fand  horfemen,  who  chofe  a  like  number  out  of 
the  foot,  each  his  man,  all  remarkable  for  ftrength 
and  agility.  Thefe  accompanied  the  cavalry  in 
battle,  and  ferved  as  a  rear-guard.  If  the  adlion 
became  dangerous,  they  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  the  troops.  If  any  horfeman  was  wounded, 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  they  gathered  round  to 
defend  him.  If  fpeed  v/as  required,  either  for 
hafty  purfuit  or  fudden  retreat,  they  were  fo 
nimble  and  alert  by  continual  exercife,  that,  l«y-< 
ing  hold  of  the  manes  of  the  hories,  they  could 
keep  pace  with  their  fwiftell  motion.  Csefar  d^ 
Bell.  Gall,  lib.  i.  f.  48. 

(^)  Germany  was  divided  into  fiates  or  com- 
munities, each  flate  into  cantons,  and  each  can- 
ton imo  hundreds,  or  a  hundred  families.    So 
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the  Suevians  were  divided,  according  to  Csefar, 
book  iv.  f.  I.  The  Swifs  at  this  day  are  divid- 
ed into  cantons.  The  divifion  into  hundreds 
was  introduced  into  England  by  our  Saxon  an- 
ceftors.  The  hundreders  in  this  country  were  a 
civil  eftablifhment ;  whereas  in  Germany  they 
were  a  military  inftitution,  being  fo  many  fele<5l 
men,  vvhofe  duty  it  was  to  mix  with  the  cavalry 
in  battle ;  and,  therefore,  m  that  country  hun- 
dreder  was  a  title  of  honour. 

(/)  The  word  wedge,  importing  a  body  of 
men  drawn  up  in  that  form,  is  a  known  milita- 
ry term.  The  ranks  are  wide  in  the  rear,  but 
lefTen  by  degrees,  and  fharpen  to  a  point  in  front, 
the  better  to  break  through  the  lines  of  the  ene- 
my. The  pradice  was  univerfally  in  ufe  among 
the  Germans,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  Hiftory 
of  Tacitus,  b.  iv.  f.  16,  we  find  Civilis  drawing 
up  the  Frilians,  the  Caninefates,  and  his  own 
countrymen  the  Batavians,  in  three  diiferent 
wedges.  Whoever  has  a  mind  to  read  more  on 
this  lubjeft,  will  find  a  diflertation  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Belles  LettreSy  4to.  edit. 
vol.  XXV.  p.  440. 

{g)  To  bring  off  his  flaughtered  comrades,  in 
order  to  bury  their  bodies,  was  a  point  of  ho- 
npur  with  the  German  warrior ;  and  to  leave  his 
fhield  on  the  field  of  battle  was  the  moft  flagiti- 
ous crim^e.  It  continued  to  be  fo  feveral  years 
after  the  time  Tacitus  fpeaks  of,  fmce  we  find 
that  a  heavy  fine  was  impofed  by  the  Salic  lav7 
on  him  who  falfely  accufed  another  of  that  hei- 
nous oifence.  Si  quis  ingenuus  homo  alio  impro'^ 
peraverity  quod  fcutumfuum  jaBaffet,  et  in  fugd 
lapfus  fuiffet,  et  non  potuerit  adprohare^  D.  C.  den. 
culpahilis  judicetur.  See  the  Salic  Laws,  tit. 
Ttxxiii.  cap.  5. 
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(a)  The  text  in  this  place  feems  perfe6lly  clear, 
though  various  writers,  fond  of  a  particular  hy- 
potheiis,  have  endeavoured  to  perplex  it.  Some 
of  thofe  ingenious  authors  contend,  that  the 
kings  in  Germany  were  hereditary,  and  the  ge- 
neral officers  elective.  But  Tacitus  fays, y^wz/wr, 
they  take  or  choofe,  and  he  applies  the  word  to 
kings  as  well  as  commanders  in  chief.  Hence  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  in  the  eledlion  of 
kings  they  had  regard  to  thenobility  of  an  ancient 
race;  but  ftill  they  chofe  them.  They  chofe, 
perhaps,  out  of  certain  families,  and  gave  the 
preference  to  the  ifliie  of  the  deceafed  king :  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  bound  by  any 
law  of  inheritance.  In  Csefar's  account  of  the 
Germans  there  are  fome  pafTages  that  feem  to 
clalh  with  Tacitus,  or  at  leaft  to  create  a  difficul- 
ty. Germany,  however,  was  new  to  Csefar  :  he 
did  not  peaietrate  far  into  the  country;  and 
though  a  mind  like  his  would  take  a  wide  furvey 
of  his  fubje6t,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that,  with 
all  his  accuracy,  he  gained  complete  information. 
He  tells  us,  the  Germans  make  choice  of  a  chief 
to  condudl  their  wars,  and  arm  him  with  power 
of  life  and  death :  but  in  time  of  peace  there  is 
no  public  magiftrate,  all  decifions  being  made  by 
the  leading  men  in  their  feveral  diftridls.  Cwn 
lellum  civitas  ant  illaiiim  defendit^  aut  infert^ 
Tnagijlrattis,  qui  ei  hello  praftnt,  et  vitce  ntcifque 
haheant  potejiatem^  diliguntur.  In  pace  nulhis 
eft  communis  magijlratus,  fed  principes  regionum 
atque  pagonim  inter  fuos  jus  dicunt,  contro'verftaf- 
que  tninuunt.  Book  vi.  f.  z2.  This  may  feem 
to  imply  that  there  was  no  king  to  rule  over 
them.     But  this  could  not  be  Csefar's  meaning: 
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he  was  well  acquainted  with  Arioviftus,  the 
German  king,  who  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul. 
We  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel  of  this  tra6l,  that, 
in  fome  places  towards  the  north,  the  kings  were 
arbitrary;  in  others  their  authority  was  limited. 
If  they  happened  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  their 
exploits  in  war,  the  nation  was  willing  to  take 
the  field  under  their  aufpices ;  if  not,  they  chofe 
a  commander  famous  for  his  martial  fpirit.  We 
read  in  Tacitus  {Hijlory,  iv.  f.  15.)  the  manner 
of  choofmg  a  general :  he  was  placed  on  a  fhield, 
and  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  men,  amidft 
the  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  the  army.  Gre- 
gory de  Tours  informs  us,  that  kings  among  the 
Franks  were  chofen  in  the  fame  manner.  His 
words  are.  Plaudentes  tain  pannis  quam  vocibus 
Clodovechum  clypeo  evedutn  fuperfe  regem  con- 
jlitiiunt.  Lib.  ii.  f.  40.  The  celebrated  Abbe 
Vertot,  in  his  Parallel  between  the  Manners  of 
the  Germans  and  the  Franks,  who  founded  the 
French  monarchy,  finds  in  the  eledlion  of  a 
chief  to  prelide  in  war,  the  origin  of  the  maires 
du  palais^  wlio,  at  one  time,  had  fo  much  weight 
and  power  throughout  France.  The  Franks,  he 
fays,  after  the  example  of  their  German  ancel- 
tors,  referved  the  right  of  chooling  their  gene- 
rals, and  the  king  was  bound  to  confirm  his  au- 
thority. Occafionally  they  chofe  their  king  to 
lead  them  to  the  field  of  battle.  Clovis  is  a 
proof  of  this  fa6l.  He  united  in  himfelf  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  the  authority  of  com- 
mander in  chief.  Under  Clotaire,  the  fecond 
king  of  the  weftern  part  of  France,  the  elective 
general,  or  mairc  du  palais,  was  fupprefTed,  but 
loon  revived  again  under  the  following  mo- 
narchs.  In  the  reign  of  Clovis  II.  the  people 
continued  to  choofe  their  commanders  in  chief, 
and  that  extraordinary  power  was  exercifed  in  a 
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manner  wholly  independent  of  the  fovereign, 
and  ofteflL  dangerous  to  his  title.  See  Vertot's 
Piffertation,  Me-moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Letters,  410.  edit.  vol..  li,  p.  627.  It  will  not  be 
improper  to  infert  here  the  fubitance  of  Montef- 
quieu's  opinion  on  this  fubje£l  :-r.A  government, 
under  which  a  nation,  who  had  a  l^ing  On  the 
throne,  elected  an  officer  invefted  with  all  the 
powers  of  royalty,  mnil:  be  thought  an  extraor- 
dinary phsenomenon  in  politics :  but,  upon  en* 
quiry,  it  v.'ill  be  found  that  the  Franks,  who  efta- 
blifhed  the  French  monarchy,  derived  their  no- 
tions of  government  from  an  ancient  fource. 
They  were  defcended  from  th^  Germans,  who  in 
the  choice  of  a  king  were  determined  by  his  no- 
bility, and  in  that  of  their  leader  by  his  vaidur. 
Here  we  behold  the  kmgs  of  the  firft  r^ce,  and 
the  mayors  of  the  palace.  No  doubt  but  fome 
of  the  princes,  who  with  a  martial  fpirit  oiler- 
ed  to  conduft  a  warlike  enterprife,  were  accept-, 
ed  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and,  being  thus 
confirmed,  they  exercifed  both  the  royal  and  mi- 
litary power.  But  thofe  two  branches  of  autho-r 
rity  were  often  feparated.  In  order  thoroughly 
to  underfland  the  genius  of  the  Franks,  we  need 
only  to  recolle£l  the  conduft  of  Arbogaftes,  a 
Frank  by  nation,  to  whom  Valentinian  commit- 
ted the  command  of  his  army.  He  confined 
the  prince  in  his  own  palace,  and  fuffered  nq 
man  to  confer  with  him  on  the  fiibjeft  of  aflairs 
civil  or  military.  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxxi. 
chap.  4.  The  favage  tribes  of  Ameiica  often 
afford  a  ftriking  refemblance  of  Geiman  rran- 
ners ;  and  accordingly  we  read  in  Charlevoix. 
The  army  has  often  at  its  head  the  chief  ot  th§ 
nation  or  town ;  but  he  muft  firft  have  diPia, 
guiflied  himfelf  by  fome  fignal  a6iion  of  brave-; 
ry;  if  not,  he  is  obliged  to  ferve  as  a  fubaUeru. 
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See  his  Journal  «/*  a  Voyage  to  North  Jmericaj 
letter  xviii. 

{b)  Caefar  fays,  that  Ambiorix,  king  of  the 
Ebu rones,  a  German  nation,  defcribed  his  au- 
thority fo  limited,  that,  though  he  governed,  the 
people  in  their  turn  gave  laws  to  the  prince. 
Sua  ejfe  ejufmodi  imperia,  ut  non  minus  kaherei 
juris  in  fe  multitudo,  quam  ipfe  in  multitndinem. 
Be  Bell.  Gall,  lib,  v.  f,  27.  We  read  in  Vertot, 
that  the  Franks,  when  they  paffed  over  the 
Rhine  and  fettled  in  Gaul,  carried  with  them 
the  fame  ideas  of  government.  Their  kings 
were  inverted  with  high  authority,  but  were,  at 
the  fame  time,  reftrained  by  laws  which  they  did 
not  dare  to  violate.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  tells 
us  that  Clovis,  having  gained  a  vi^ory  over 
Syagrius,  the  Roman  general,  wanted  to  prefent 
to  a  bifhop  a  facred  vafe,  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  pillage  of  the  town :  but  one  of  the 
Franks,  a  foldier  of  a  fierce  and  independent 
fpirit,  flruck  the  cup  with  his  battle-axe,  de* 
daring  with  ferocity,  that  the  plunder  muft  be 
Ihared  by  lot,  and  the  king  himfelf  had  no  bet- 
ter right,  Nihil  hinc  accipies^  nijt  qua  tihi  fors 
njera  largitur.  See  Vertot's  DiiTertatiou,  Me- 
moires  de  l^Acadcmie  des  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  ii.  p, 
627,  See  alfo  Dr.  Robertfon's  Charles  V.  8vo* 
edit.  vol.  i.  p.  254,  The  fame  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence prevails  among  the  North-American, 
lavages,  See  Charlevoix,  Voyage  to  North-Ame^ 
rica,  letter  xviii. 

(c)  The  commander  in  chief  had  the  power 
of  adjudging,  but  the  punifhment  was  infli6i:ed 
by  the  priefts,  who  according  to  Caefar,  book 
vi,  f,  20,  were  not  of  the  order  of  the  Druids. 
It  followed,  by  eonfequence,  that  the  gene- 
ral met  with  lefs  ill-will,  and  the  execution. 
w^s  beheld  with  reverential  awe,    La  Bleuerie 
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obferves,  tliat  m  modern  times  the  ftroke  of  juf- 
tice,  committed  always  to  the  bafe  and  profit 
gate,  is  well-nigh  rendered  odious.  The  anci- 
ent Germans  feem  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  life  of  man,  Avhenever  taken  away,  fhonld 
be  a  facrifice  to  the  Deity.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  ferocity  of  the  people  would  tamely  fub- 
mit  to  the  feverity  of  human  inftitutions. 

(^d)  The  figures  of  favage  animals  were  deem- 
ed religious  lynibols;  fee  Tacitus,  Hif}.  b.  iv.  f. 
12.  It  was  alio  a  cuftom  to  depolit  the  ftand- 
ards  taken  from  the  enemy  in  their  facred  groves. 
Annals,  b.  i.  f.  59.  1  hefe  they  carried  with 
them  to  their  wars.  In  like  manner  the  Canadi- 
ans have  fymbolic  figures  of  their  gods,  which 
they  call  their  Manitous.  They  take  care,  when 
going  to  battle,  to  carry  v»^ith  them  thofe  objefts 
qi  iuperftltion,  and  would  as  loon  forget  their 
arms.     Charlevoix,  letter  xiv. 

{e)  The  Germans  felt  themfelves  inflamed 
•with  enthufiaflic  , ardour,  when  their  wives  and 
children  furveyed  the  field  of  battle.  IViany 
inftances  of  this  occur  in  Tacitus,  viee  Hijiorj, 
b.  iv.  f.  18.  In  the  engagement  between  Caefar 
and  Arioviflus,  the  Germans  encompalfed  their 
whole  army  with  a  line  of  carriages,  in  order 
to  take  away  all  hopes  of  fafety  by  flight ;  and 
their  women,  mounted  upon  thofe  carriages, 
weeping  and  tearing  their  hair,  conjured  the  fol- 
diers,  as  they  advanced  to  battle,  not  to  fuffer 
them  to  become  flaves  to  the  Romans.  Cae-. 
far,  b.  i,  f.  51.  The  Britons,  under  the  con- 
du6l  of  Boadicea,  prepared  for  the  decifive  ac- 
tion in  the  fame  manner.  Jnnals,  b.  xiv.  f.  34, 
Galgacus,  in  his  fpeech  before  the  lafl:  battle  for 
liberty,  tells  the  Caledonians,  that  the  advan- 
tage of  having  wives  and  children  was  on  their 
lide,  v/hereas  t|ie  Romans  had  no  fuch  pledges  to 
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excite  their  valour.  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  32. 
The  manners  of  ancient  chivalry  leem  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  German  origin.  The  fair  help- 
ed  to  difarm  the  knight  returning  from  his  ad- 
ventures ;  they  praifed  his  valour^  and  drelTed 
his  v/ounds.  See  a  difiertation  on  this  fubje^l, 
Memoires  ds  PAcad,  des  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  xx. 


SeSfion    VIII. 

{a)  We  have  in  Florus  a  lively  defcription  of 
the  undaunted  courage  with  which  the  German 
women  oppofed  the  enemy  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle.    After  ftating  the  viftory  obtained  by  Ma- 
rius  over  the  Cimbri,  the  hiftorian  fays,  that  the 
conflift  was  not  lefs  fierce  and  obftinate  with 
the  wives  of   the   vanquifhed.      In  their  carts 
and  waggons  they  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and 
from  their  elevated  fituation,  as  from  fo  many 
turrets,    annoyed  the  Romans  with  theJr  poles 
and  lances.     Their  death  was  as  glorious  as  their 
martial  fpirit.     Finding  that  all  was  loft,  they 
fent  a  deputation  to  Marius,  defiring  that  they 
might  be  at  liberty  to  enrol  themfelves  in  a  re- 
ligious order.     Their  requeft,  in  its  nature  im- 
pradicable,  being  refufed,   they  ilranglcd  their 
children,  and  either  deftroyed  themfelves  in  one 
fcene  of  mutual  {laughter,  or,  with  the  fafhes 
that  bound  up  their  hair,  hung  fufpended  by  the 
neck  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  or  the  top  of  their 
waggons.     Florus,  book  iii.  ch.  3,     See  alfo  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  book  vi.  ch,  i.     That  the  wo- 
men were  efteemed  by  the  German  nations  as 
their  deareft  pledges,  is  confirmed  by  Suetonius, 
who    relates,    that   Auguftus  Caefar    demanded 
from  the  conquered  tribes  a  new  fort  of  hof- 
tages,  namelv,  their  women ;  becaufe  he  found. 
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by  experience,  that  they  did  not  much  regard 
their  male  hoflages.     Sueton.  Life  of  AugifiiiSy 

f,2I. 

(Z*)  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  virtues  of 
the  Female  Sex,  relates,  that  a  difpute  arofe 
among  the  tribes  of  Celtic  emigrants,  before 
they  pafTed  over  the  Alps,  lo  fierce  and  violent, 
that  nothing  but  the  decilion  of  the  fword 
could  end  the  quarrel.  The  Celtic  women  on 
that  occafion  rulhed  between  the  two  armies,  and 
determined  the  queftion  with  fuch  good  fenle, 
that  the  Celtic  nations  ever  after  made  it  their 
praclice  to  call  women  to  their  confultations  a- 
bout  peace  and  war.  When  Julius  Csefar  en- 
quired of  the  prifoners  why  Arioviftus  declined 
an  engagement,  he  found  that  it  was  the  cuflom 
among  the  Germans  for  the  women  to  decide  by 
lots  and  divinations,  whether  it  was  proper  ta 
hazard  a  battle,  and  that  they  had  declared  a- 
gainft  coming  to  a<^ion  before  the  new  moon, 
Csefar,  book  i.  f  50.  Strabo  relates,  that  among 
the  Cimbrian  women,  who  followed  their  huf- 
bands  in  the  invafion  of  Italy,  there  were  feveral 
who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  marched 
bare-footed  in  the  midft  of  the  lines,  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  their  grey  hairs,  and  milk-white  linen 
robes.  Strabo,  book  vii.  Tacitus  in  his  hifto- 
ry  obferves  that  moft  of  the  German  women 
were  confidered  as  prophetefl'es,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  Veleda  was  worfhipped  as  a  goddefs. 
Biji.  book  iv.  f,  61,  and  65.  La  Bletterie  ob- 
ferves, that,  till  the  final  extinclion  of  paganifm,  ■ 
the  fame  fuperftition  prevailed  in  Gaul,  and  that 
a  number  of  matrons,  or  djuidical  virgins,  fore- 
told, when  the  emperor  Alexander  was  on  the 
point  of  fetting  out  on  his  expedition  againft 
Germany,  that  he  would  never  return.  We  are 
further  told  by  Pomponius   Mela,  that,  in  an 
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iiland  on  the  coaft  of  Brittany,  there  was  an  an- 
cient oracle  where  nine  virgins  attended  as  prieil- 
effes,  and  iffued  the  refponies.  Belides  their 
preicience  of  futurity,  they  had  the  power  to 
iniprifon  the  winds,  or  by  their  incantations  to 
raife  i^orms  and  tempefts.  Pomp.  Mela,  book 
ill.  c,  6,  The  influence  of  the  Canadian  women 
may  be  feen  in  Charlevoix.  He  fays,  to  take 
up  the  hatchet,  is  to  declare  v/ar;  and  nothing 
caa  be  faid  againft  it,  unlets  it  be  among  the  Hu- 
fons  and  Iroquois,  where  the  matrons  command 
or  prohibit  a  war,  as  feenis  good  unto  them. 
Charlevoix,  letter  xiii. 

{a)  Veleda  was  a  prophetefs  of  the  Bru6leriaa 
nation,  bhe  was  the  oracle  of  Civiiis  the  Bata- 
vian,  in  his  war  with  the  Romans.  Cerealis, 
when  he  had  gained  a  decifive  victory  over  that 
warlike  chief,  and  had  nothing  fo  mucb  at  heart 
as  a  general  peace,  knew  the  importance  of  Vele- 
da, and  her  influence  on  the  German  mind. 
We  fee  him,  for  tnat  reafon,  in  the  hiftory  of 
Tacitus,  b.  V.  f.  24,  endeavouring  to  draw  her 
over  to  his  intereft.  And  yet  with  all  her  boaft- 
cd  knowledge  Ihe  was  blind  to  her  own  fate. 
We  learn  from  Statins,  that  Ihe  was  made  a  cap- 
tive by  Rutilius  Gallicus,  and  obliged  to  humble 
herfelf  before  the  emperor  Vefpafian.  Hence 
Tacitus  fays,  vidimus  Veledam,  we  faiv  Veleda* 
Statins,  after  being,  in  his  congratulatory  ftyle, 
lavifli  of  his  compliments  to  his  friend  Rutilius 
Gallicus,  for  his  great  fuccefs  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
touches  at  laft  on  his  victorious  arms  in  German 
ny,  and  the  captivity  of  Veleda. 

Non  vacai  Arcloas  acleg,  Rhenumque  rebellera, 
CAPTiv,EqjJE  PRSCEs  VzLED.E,  tt  (qu3e  maxima  nupetr 
Gloria)  depofitam  Dacis  pereuntibuo  urbem 
Pandere,  Statius  Sri,v.  lib.  i.  poem.  iv.v.  89. 

S^^ion 
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Se&mi  IX. 


(^This)  palTage  has  afforded  a  large  field  of 
difcuflion,  in  which  various  writers  have  expa- 
tiated, as  fancy,  or  the  love  of  an  hypothefis, 
happened  to  diftate.  Csefar  tells  us,  that  the 
Germans  have  no  druids  to  prefide  in  religious 
affairs;  nor  do  they  trouble  themfelves  about 
facrifices.  They  acknowledge  no  gods  but  thofe 
that  are  obje6ls  of  fight,  and  by  whofe  power 
they  are  apparently  benefited ;  the  fan,  the  moon, 
fire.  Of  other  gods  they  knew  nothing,  not 
even  by  report.  De  Bell.  Gall.  b.  vi.  f  zo.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fame  author  informs  us,  that 
the  Gauls  worfhipped  Mercury  as  the  inventor 
of  all  ufeful  arts,  and  the  tutelary  patron  of  com- 
merce; and  alfo  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Mi- 
nerva. Book  vi.  f  1 6.  But  if  it  be  true,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  eminent  writer,  that  the 
Gauls  in  ancient  times  exceeded  the  Germans 
in  bravery,  and  often  paffed  over  the  Rhine  to 
wage  war  in  that  country,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  the  Germans  never  heard  of  other  gods. 
Mars,  we  find,  was  worfhipped  by  the  Gauls; 
but  as  he  was  a  Scythian  god,  as  Virgil  has  it, 
Gradivumque  patrem^  Geticis  qui  prceftdit  arvis, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  people,  who  were 
of  Scythian  origin,  fhould  not  have  heard  of  the 
God  of  War,  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Caefar 
did  not  give  us  the  Celtic  names  of  the  feveral 
deities  worfhipped  in  Gaul,  and  alfo  the  names 
in  ufe  among  the  Germans.  Harfh  as  thofe  terms 
might  be,  a  Latin  termination  would  have  foft- 
.ened  them  into  a  milder  found.  Thus  we  have 
man  and  hertk  changed  by  Tacitus  into  m annus 
and  HERTHUM.  Schedius,  de  Diis  Germanis  (an 
author,  whofe  elaborate  work  has  been  lately 

put 
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put  into  the  prefent  writer's  hands  by  his  excel- 
lent and  learned  friend  Dr.  Charles  Burney),  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  that  Teutates  was  the  Roman. 
Mercury,  and  Hesus,  Mars.  For  his  autho- 
rity he  cites  Ladantius,  book  i.e.  21,  who  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Gauls  propitiated  thofe  gods  by 
human  facrifices.  Hefum  et  Teutaten  hiimanti 
crtiore  placahant.  Lucan  fpeaks  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  : 

Et  qulbus  immitis  placatur  fanguine  diro 
Teutates,  horrenfque  feris  altarlbus  Hksus. 

LtcAN,  lib.  i.  V.  444. 

And  you,  wKere  Hesus'  Korrid  altar  ftands. 
And  dire  Teutates  human  blood  demands. 

Rowe's  Lucan. 

Ill  fome  refemblance  of  the  attributes  afcribed 
to  Hesus  and  Teutates,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans faw  Mars  and  Mercury,  and  thence  infer- 
red that  their  own  modes  of  worfhip  extended  to 
barbarous  nations.  But  the  natural  religion  of 
rude  illiterate  ages  owed  its  birth  to  the  paflions 
and  fuperftitious  fears  of  an  ignorant  multitude. 


-tantum  terroribus  addit 


Quos  timeant,  non  nofl'e  Deos. 

The  zealous  crowds  in  ignorance  adore, 

And  ftiil,  the  lefs  they  know,  they  fear  the  more. 

Rov;e's  Lucan,  book  iii. 

The  idea  of  one  God,  tlie  governing  mind  of 
the  univerfe,  was  unknown  to  the  Pagan  world. 
Themoft  favage  nations  had  a  notion  of  an  invi- 
fible  power;  but  being  left  to  their  own  unin- 
ftrufted  fancy,  polytbeifm  was  the  confequeace. 
They  analyfed  the  Deity,  decompounded  his  ei- 
fence,  perfonified  his  attributes,  and  made  new 
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gods  for  every  thing  that  they  wiftied  or  feared. 
All  had  a  fenfe  of  a  fuperior  Being ;  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  aicribe  omnipotence  to  one  God,  they 
multiplied  the  number,  and  diftributed  the  aa- 
mi'niftration  of  the  univerfe  among  various  dei- 
ties,   afiigning  to    each  his   feparate  province, 
his  diftincl  attributes,    and  peculiar  charader. 
The  theology  of  Greece  and  Rome  fprung  out  of 
the  wants,  the  fears,   and  paffions  of  a  favage 
race,    and,    in  procefs  of  time,    thofe  nations 
adorned  and  polifhed  the  rude  invention  of  their 
anceftors.    Their  genius  gave  the  graces  of  po- 
etry to  every  fidlion,  and  their  mythology  was 
rendered  elegant.     Other  nations,  who  made  no 
advances  in  fcience,  formed  their  fyftem  of  po- 
iytheifm  in  the  fame  manner,  and,  as  was  natu- 
ral, deified   the  fame  attributes.     And  thus,  as 
Hume  obferves  in  his  Hijlory  of  natural  Religion, 
"  The  Greek  and  Roman  travellers  and  conqucr- 
"  ors,  without  much  difficulty,  found  their  own 
"  deities  every  where,  and  faid,  This  is  Mer-^ 
"  CURY,  that  Venus;  this  is  Mars,  that  Nep- 
"  tune;    by  whatever    title  the  ft  range    gods 
"  might  be  denominated.    The  goddefs  Hertha 
*'  of  our  Saxon  anceftors  feems  to  be  no  other, 
'*  according  to  Tacitus,  than  the  Mater  Tel- 
"  Lus  of  the  Romans."     According  to  this  doc- 
trine, we  fee  in  the  traft  on  the  German  Man- 
ners, f.  43,  that  under  the  name  of  Aids  Taci- 
tus found  that  the  people  worfhipped  Castor 
and  Pollux.     In  this  fenfe  the  Roman  hiftori- 
ans  are  to  be  underftood,  when  they  tell  us,  that 
favage  nations  worfhipped   Mars,    and  Venus, 
and   Minerva.      Under   barbarous    appellations 
they  worfhipped  invifible  powers,  to  whom  they^ 
gave  diflinft  fundlions,    as  the  Romans  did  in 
their  own  religious  fyftem.     It  is  therefore  to  be 
'wiihcd  that  Csefar  had  colle<5led  the  names  afcrib- 
I  ed 
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«d  by  the  Germans  to  their  gods.  In  that  cafe, 
the  feeming  variance  between  him  and  Tacitus 
would,  moft  probably,  vanilh.  But  Csefar  was 
engaged  in  an  important  war  with  Arioviftus, 
and  he  did  not  pierce  far  into  Germany.  See  f. 
43,note(/). 

{b)  Human  vidlims  were  offered  to  Mercury 
(or  Hesus)  as  the  chief  of  the  German  gods, 
and,  according  to  the  text,  certain  animals  were 
facrificed  to  Mars  and  Hercules.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reafon  to  think  that  Mercury  was  a  prin- 
cipal deity,  fmce  we  find,  in  a  quarrel  between 
the  Cattians  and  Hermundurians,  that  both  ar- 
mies devoted  the  vanquilhed,  their  men,  and 
horfes,  and  whatever  was  taken,  as  a  facrifice 
to  Mars  and  Mercury.  A^inals,  b.  xiii.  f.  57.  In 
the  Hijlory,  b.  iv.  f.  64,  Mais  is  called  the  prin- 
cipal deity.  The  Germans  were  of  Scythian 
origin,  and,  of  courfe,  retained  much  of  the 
manners  of  their  anceftors.  See  Herodotus,  book 
iv.  The  Celtic  nations  oifered  human  vidims 
to  their  gods,  and,  accordingly,  Csefar  tells  us, 
that  the  fame  horrible  fuperftition  prevailed  a- 
snong  the  Gauls.  In  threatening  diftempers  or 
imminent  dangers,  they  made  no  fcruple  to  fa- 
crifice  human  vi6lims,  and  made  ufe  of  the  mi" 
niftry  of  their  druids  for  that  purpofe.  They 
put  the  vidlims  alive  into  a  cololTus  of  ozler 
twigs,  and  all  within  expired  in  the  fiam.es.  Con- 
viiSs  for  theft,  robbery,  or  other  crimes,  were 
thought  m.oft  acceptable  to  the  gods,  and,  when 
real  criminals  were  not  to  be  found,  the  inno*» 
cent  were  made  to  fuffer.  Csefar,  book  vi.  f.  15. 
i^liny  informs  us,  that  men  were  facrificed  by 
the  Romans  as  late  as  the  year  of  Rome  657, 
M'hen  a  decree  was  paiTed,  in  the  confuiihip  of 
Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Liciniys  Craifvis,  for- 
bidding the  pradice  of  human  facrific^s.     And 
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thus,  fays  Pliny,  the  world  was  obliged  to  the 
humanity  of  the  Romans,  v/ho  aboiilhed  th6 
horrible  ceremonies,  in  which  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  religious  duty  to  facrifice  a  man,  and 
even  whoieiome  to  eat  his  nefh.  And  yet  the 
fame  writer  tells  us,  lib.  28,  that  the  mifchief 
was  fo  far  from  being  cured  by  the  decree  of  the 
fenate,  that  he  faw  a  Greek  man  and  woman  bu- 
ried alive  at  Rome.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  the  fame 
barbarity  in  his  own  time,  infli6led  on  a  native 
of  Gaul.  La  Bletterie  relates  from  Vopifcus, 
that,  in  the  year  of  the  chriftian  sera  270,  Au- 
relian,  to  induce  the  fenate  to  confult  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  offered  a  number  of  prifoners,  of 
whatever  nation  they  fhould  choofe,  to  be  facri- 
ficed  on  that  occahon.  After  that  faft,  he  fays, 
let  man  boail  of  his  reafon,  and  with  prefump- 
tion  fay,  that  he  ftood  in  no  need  of  revelation. 
(c)  A  Liburnian  galley  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  a  Ihip  built  after  the  model  which 
they  borrowed  from  the  Liburnians,  a  people  of 
Dalmatia.  The  fervice  performed  by  thofe  gal- 
leys in  the  battle  of  A6lium  is  well  known. 
Horace  addreflfes  an  ode  to  Maecenas,  when  he 
was  fetting  out  with  Auguftus  on  that  expedi- 
tion : 

Ibis  Liburnis  Inter  alta  navium, 
Amice,  propugnacula. 

Horace,  book  v.  ods  i. 

How  Isis  came  to  be  worfhipped  by  the  Sue- 
vians  in  the  form  of  a  fhip  may  be  accounted 
for.  That  goddefs  was  deemed  the  inventrefs  of 
navigation.  The  fuperftition  and  religious  ce- 
remonies of  the  -/Egyptians  were  diffui'ed  over 
Afia,  Greece,  and  the  reft  of  Europe.  Brotier 
fays,  that  infcriptions  to  Ifis  and  Serapis  have 

been 
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been  frequently  found  in  Germany.  But  whe- 
ther a  Liburnian  galley  ever  arrived  in  the  Bal- 
tic, and  whether  the  Suevians  heard  of  I51S,  the 
Egyptian  goddefs,  may  be  made  a  <iueftion. 
The  Germans  thought,  like  the  reft  of  the  Pa- 
gan wofld,  that  fome  prseternatural  power  pre- 
sided over  every  thing  ufeful  in  human  life.  Ima- 
gination created  a  goddefs  of  Navigation,  and, 
as  the  human  form  was  never  afligned  to  the 
German  deities,  they  worshipped  the  tutelar  faint 
of  the  fea-faring  life  under  the  fymbol  of  a  ftiip. 
This  was  fufficient  foundation  for  faying  that 
the  Egyptian  Isis  was  adored  in  Germany.  See 
two  dilfertations  on  this  fubjeft,  Memoires  de 
r Academic  des  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  v.  p.  63. 

{d)  It  may  be  alTumed  as  a  fa6l,  that  the  Ger- 
mans  at  the  time  when  Tacitus  wrote  his  Trea- 
tife,  had  no  reprefentation  of  their  gods  in  the 
human  fhape.  Statuaries  and  artifts  did  not  fix 
their  refidence  in  thofe  regions.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  procefs  of  tim.e  images  and  fta- 
tues  abounded  in  Germany.  The  miffioners, 
who  went  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  tp 
propagate  the  chriftian  religion  in  thofe  parts, 
law  many  images  and  ftatues  of  their  gods.  That 
mode  of  idolatry  was,  however,  far  from  being 
eftabliftied.  The  people  perfifted,  for  a  long 
time,  to  obferve  the  inftitutions  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  till  the  council  of  Francfort,  by  order  of 
Charlemagne,  decided,  that  images  fhould  be 
admitted  into  churches  to  ferve  as  books  for  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant.  It  is  true  that  Tacitus,  An- 
nals, i.  f.  51,  mentions  the  temple  of  Tan  fan  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  images  or  fiatues 
of  the  gods  were  there  immured. 

{e)  Groves  devoted  to  fuperftition  were  fre- 
quent in  Germany  and  in  Gaui.  Mention,  is 
made,    Afuwls,    ii.   L   12,   of  a  vv^Qod  faqred  tQ- 
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Hercules.  The  foreft  of  Barduhenna  occurs. 
Annals,  iv.  f.  73;  and  in  the  Hijiory,  iv.  f.  14, 
Tacitus  defcribes  a  facred  grove.  Claudian,  in 
his  Panegyric  on  Stilico,  congratulates  his  hero, 
that  by  his  means  the  Hercynian  Foreft,  which, 
before  that  time,  had  been  made  a  gloomy  de- 
fert  by  fuperftition,  was  converted  into  a  place 
for  the  fports  and  pleafures  of  man,  where  he 
might  purfue  the  chace,  and  hew  the  venerable 
oaks  as  his  occafions  required : 

Vi  procul  Hercyniae  pervafta  filentia  f/lvae 
Venari  tuto  liceat,  lucofque  vetufta 
Religione  truces,  et  robora,  numinis  inftar 
Barbaric],  noftrse  feriant  impune  fecures. 

Claudian,  lib.  i. 

Lucan's  defcription  of  a  facred  grove  near 
Marfeilles,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Pharfalia, 
i^  well  known  to  the  claflic  fcholar.  The  rites 
of  a  barbarous  worlhip,  and  the  impreflion 
made  on  the  mind  by  the  gloom  of  a  thick  foreft, 
are  there  difplayed  with  a  mafterly  hand  5  but, 
perhaps,  Seneca  has  given  the  philofophical  and 
true  reafon.  He  fays,  if  you  enter  a  dark  wood, 
where  high  embowering  trees  exclude  the  light 
of  the  fun,  the  prodigious  growth  and  lofty  ma- 
jefty  of  the  wood,  the  folitude  of  the  place,  and 
the  deep  impenetrable  gloom,  all  confpire  to  im- 
prcfs  an  awful  ftilhiefs,  and  to  fill  the  mind 
with  ideas  of  the  invifible  power  of  a  fuperior 
Being.  Si  tibi  occurrit  vetujlis  arboribus,  et  fo- 
litam  altitudinem  egrejfis,  frequens  lucus,  et  Con- 
.f^ediiin  cceli  denjitate  ramorum  fttbmovens ;  jlla 
proceritas  Jilvce,  et  Jecretum  hci,  et  admiratioum' 
tree  Jidem  tibi  numinis  facit.  Seneca,  epift.  41. 
The  younger  Pliny  (epift.  12.)  fays  more  con- 
cifely.  We  adore  the  gloom  of  woods,  and  the 
iilence  that  reigns  around  us.    Lucos,  at  que  in 
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ih  ftlentia  ipfa  adoramus.  The  fame  effefl  in  a 
Gothic  church  is  finely  defcribed  in  Congreve's 
Mourning  Bride : 

No,  all  is  Kufh'd,  and  ftill  as  deatK  : — tis  dreadful  I 

How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 

Whofe  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof, 

B7  its  own  weight  made  fteadfaft  and  immovable, 

Looking  tranquillity!  It  ftrikes  an  awe 

And  terror  on  my  aching  fight. 


SeSiion  X. 

{a)  The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus, 
book  iv.  had  their  divining  twigs.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  ufed  is  explained  by 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hijt.  of  Denmark,  book  xiv. 
who  fays,  that  the  Rugians,  a  people  bordering 
on  the  Baltic  Sea,  threw  into  their  bofoms  tliree 
pieces  of  wood,  partly  white,  and  partly  black  ; 
the  former  denoting  fuccefs,  and  the  latter  ad- 
verfe  fortune.  La  Bletterie  fays,  the  law  of  the 
Frifians  fhews  that  the  people,  even  after  they 
were  converted  to  chriftianity,  ftill  retained  this 
form  of  divination.  The  words  of  the  law  are^ 
Tali  de  virga  prcEciJi,  quos  tenos  vocant ;  Teene 
in  German,  or  Tan  in  Anglo  Saxon,  hgnifying 
pieces  of  the  young  branch  of  a  tree.  See  the 
explanation  of  Tanfan,  Annals,  b.  i.  f.  51, 
note  {a). 

(b)  Csefar  fays,  b.  i.  f.  50,  that,  among  the 
Gauls,  the  matrons  of  the  family  preiided  to 
decide  by  lots  and  divination.  The  cafe,  un- 
doubtedly, w.as  the  fame  in  Germany. 

(c)  Inftances  of  this  fuperftition  are  recorded 
among  the  Perlians.  Darius  was  eleded  king  by 
the  neighing  of   a  horfe.      Herodotus,    b.    iii. 

0^2  The 
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The  fame  author,  b.  1.  mentions  a  number  of 
white  horfes,  conlidereci  as  facred  by  Cyrus  and 
his  army.  Juflin  relates  the  eleftion  of  Darius 
in  the  following  manner.  The  competitors  for 
the  regal  diadem  agreed  that,  on  a  ftated  day, 
the  horfes  of  the  feveral  candidates  fhould  be 
drawn  out  before  the  palace,  and  he,  whofe 
horfe  was  firft  heard  neighing,  fhould  be  chofen 
king.  The  reafon  of  this  ceremony  was  the 
perfuafion  of  the  Perfians,  who  belived  the  fun  | 
to  be  the  only  god,  and  that  all  horfes  were  con- 
fecrated  to  him.  Juftin,  b.  i.  f  lo.  In  the  ifle 
of  Rugen  a  prieft  took  aufpices  from  a  white  horfe, 
as  appears  in  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Danijh  Hi/loryt 
b.  xiv. 

\d)  Montefquieu  obferves,  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  duelling,  and  alio  of  the  heroic  mad- 
nefs  of  knight  errantry.  It  was  conlidered  by 
the  fuperftition  of  the  times  as  an  appeal  to  hea- 
ven. In  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  like  the 
Germans,  whole  families  waged  war  on  one  ano- 
ther for  every  fpecies  of  injury.  To  modify  fo 
favage  a  cuftom,  the  combat  was  fought  under 
the  eye  of  the  magiftrate,  and,  in  that  manner, 
private  as  well  as  public  affairs  were  determined. 
The  proof  by  battle  was  eftablifhed,  and  with 
more  eagernefs,  as  it  excluded  perjury.  Judi- 
cial combat  was  the  mode  of  trial  that  after- 
wards prevailed  all  over  Europe.  WitnefTes  and 
compurgators  were  obliged  to  fupport  their  evi- 
dence by  the  deciiion  of  the  fword=  Eccleiiaf- 
tics,  women,  minors,  the  aged  and  infirm  could 
not  be  expedled  to  enter  the  lifts,  and  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  produce  their  champions.  The 
cuftom  in  England  was  called  wager  of  battle. 
I'he  form  of  proceeding  is  ftated  on  good  autho- 
rity by  the  late  Judge  F>lackftone.  That  elegant 
writer  had  the  merit  of  converting  the  thorny 

ftudy 
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iludy  of  the  law  into  a  branch  of  polite  litera- 
lute.  In  his  hands,  Je?'ef  et  ruhus  afper  amomum. 
By  him  we  are  told,  that  the  lail  trial  by  battle, 
that  was  joined  in  a  civil  fuit,  \yas  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  Qjieen  Elizabeth,  and  was  held  in 
Tothill-lields,  where  Sir  Henry  Spelman  was  a 
witnefs  of  the  ceremony.  Blackftone,  vol.  iii. 
p.  338.  In  Rulhworth's  Colle6lion,  ann.  1631; 
7th  Car.  I.  there  is  a  long  account  of  the  pro- 
ceeding preparatory  to  a  trial  by  battle  in  the 
court  of  chivalry;  but  his  majefty,  in  the  end, 
revoked  his  letters  patent,  not  being  willing  to 
have  the  caufe  decided  by  duel.  This  remnant 
of  German  manners,  though  fallen  into  difufe, 
is  not  entirely  abolifhed  at  this  day.  Black- 
ftone, vol.  iii.  p.  341,  See  Dr.  Robertfon's 
Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

Sedion  XI. 

{a)  Montefquieu  is  of  opinion,  that  in  this 
Treatife  on  the  Manners  of  the  Germans  an  at- 
tentive reader  may  trace  the  origin  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution.  That  beautiful  fyftem,  he  fays, 
was  found  in  the  forefts  of  Germany.  Spirit  of 
Laws,  b.  xi.  ch.  6.  The  Saxon  Witenagemot 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  improved  political 
inftitution,  grafted  on  the  rights  exercifed  by  the 
"people  in  their  own  country.  Annals,  b.  iv.  f. 
33,  note  {a).  The  author  of  the  European  Set- 
tlements in  America  fays,  "  The  Indians  meet 
in  a  houfe,  which  they  have  in  each  of  their 
■towns  for  the  purpofe,  upon  every  folemn  occa- 
fion,  to  receive  ambafladors,  to  deliver  them  an 
anfwer,  to  fmg  their  traditionary  war-fongs,  or  to 
commemorate  the  dead.  Thefe  councils  are 
public.  Here  they  propofe  all  fuch  matters  as 
concern  the  ftate,  which  have  already  been  di- 

gefted 
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gefled  in  the  fecret  councils,  at  which  none 
but  the  head  men  aflifl."  European  Settlements, 
vol.  i.  p.  177. 

(b)  The  power  and  infiuence  of  the  moon  on 
all  human  affairs  has  been  a  notion  adopted  by 
the  credulity  and  fuperftition  of  every  age  and 
nation.  Arioviftus,  according  to  Julius  Csefar, 
book  i.  f.  50,  was  forbid  to  hazard  a  battle  be- 
fore the  new  moon.  The  commentator  on  the 
pafTage  in  Csefar  adds,  that  by  a  law  of  Lycur- 
gus  the  Spartan  army  was  not  to  take  the  field 
before  the  full  moon ;  and  Vefpafian,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  religious  prejudices,  attacked  the  Jews 
on  the  fabbath-day.  See  in  the  Annals^  b.  i.  f. 
28,  a  panic  in  the  army,  occalioned  by  an  eclipfe 
of  the  moon.  The  elder  Pliny,  b.  ii.  f.  99,  fets 
forth  the  extravagant  powers  attributed  to  th? 
fame  planpt.  In  this  enlightened  age  fqme  traces 
of  the  fame  fuperftition  ftill  remain. 

{c)  The  Gauls,  we  find  in  Caefar,  b.  vi.  f.  17. 
computed  the  time  by  nights,  not  by  days.  Vef- 
tiges  of  this  puftom  l^ill  remain  in  Germany  and 
in  Britain.  We  {2Cj  fennight  and  fortnight  \  laft 
Monday  fennight,  this  day  fortnight.  By  thp 
Salic  law,  title  49,  the  time  allowed  for  appear- 
ing in  court  v/as  computed  by  nights  inftead  of 
days.  Chambers,  in  his  Didionary,  tells  us, 
that  in  a  council  held  in  this  ifland,  ann.  824,  a 
caufe  w^as  heard  after  thirty  nights  :  finita  conten- 
tionc  coram  epijcopo ;  pofi  iriginta  noStcs  illudjura- 
mentum  ad  Wejlminfi^r  deduBum  efi. 

id)  In  the  e::^cellent  tranflation  of  Monlieur 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities^  we  fee  the  fame 
cuftom  obferved  by  the  Danes.  They  flill  fhew 
the  places  where  they  chofe  their  kings,  their  ge- 
nerals, and  alio  deliberated  on  the  moft  impor- 
tant affairs.  There  are  remaining  three  monu- 
•jnents  of  this  cui\omj  the  one  near  Lunden  in 

Scania, 
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'Scania,  the  other  at  Leyra  or  Lethra  in  Zealand, 
and  the  third  near  Viburg  in  Jutland.  "  Thefe 
"  monuments,  whofe  rude  bulk  has  preferved 
"  them  from  the  ravages  of  time,  are  vaft  un- 
"  hewn  ftones,  twelve  in  number,  fet  upright 
"  and  placed  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  In  the 
"  middle  is  a  ftone  much  larger  than  the  reft,  on 
**  which  they  made  a  feat  for  their  king.  The 
*'  other  ftones  ferved  as  a  barrier  to  keep  off  the 
"  populace.  The  principal  chiefs  mounted  on 
*'  thofe  ftones,  and  v/ith  a  loud  voice  delivered 
"  their  opinions;  then  the  foldiers,  who  ftood 
"  in  crowds  about  them,  lignified  their  approba- 
"  tion  or  affent  by  claftiing  their  fhields  together 
"  in  a  kind  of  cadence,  or  by  railing  certain. 
"  ftiouts."  Stonehenge  is  faid  to  be  a  monument 
of  the  fame  cuftom.  See  Camden's  Britannia^ 
by  Gibfon,  p.  95.  Brotier  fees  in  thofe  conven- 
tions the  origin  of  the  aflemblies,  called,  under 
the  Merovingian  race  of  French  kings,  Les 
Champs  de  Mars,  the  Fields  of  March ;  under 
the  Carlovingian,  Les  Champs  de  Ma?,  the  Fields 
cf  May  ;  and  finally,  Les  Etats  Generaux,  the 
States  General.  In  Tacitus,  HiJI,  b.  iv.  f.  15, 
Civilis  is  applauded  by  the  clangor  of  arms;  and 
Vercingetorix,  after  haranguing  the  foldiers,  re- 
ceives the  approbation  of  the  army,  fignified  by 
ftriking  their  lances  againft  their  fwords.  Ceefar, 
b.  vii.  f.  21. 

(e)  From  this  it  is  evident  that  all  the  ftates  of 
Germany  were  not  governed  by  kings.  The 
chief  of  the  community  implies  a  republican 
magiftrate.  The  word  civitas  does  not  mean  a 
city,  but  a  ftate,  a  people,  a  body  politic.  In 
thofe  ftates,  where  all  important  matters  were 
difcuffed  by  the  people  in  their  colle6live  body, 
no  wonder  that  the  man  who  pofl'efifed  the  pow- 
ers of  perfuafion  ftiould  be  the  leading  dema- 
gogue. 
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gogue.  The  oratory  of  the  favage  was  •unpolifli- 
ed,  but  it  was  animated  by  the  emotions  of  the 
heart ;  and  the  heart  is  the  fource  of  forcible  and 
commanding  eloquence.  Charlevoix  feems  never 
better  pleated  than  when  he  talks  of  the  pathos 
and  energy  of  his  American  orators ;  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  European  Settlements  in  America, 
fays,  "  Their  orators  are  employed  in  all  the  pub- 
lic councils,  and  there  difplay  thofe  talents  which 
diflinguifh  them  for  eloquence  and  knowledge  of 
public  bufmefs ;  in  both  of  which  fome  of  them 
are  admirable.  The  chief  fkill  of  the  orators 
conlifts  in  giving  an  artful -turn  to  affairs,  and  in 
exprelTmg  their  thouglits  in  a  bold  and  figurative 
manner,  much  flronger  than  we  could  bear  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  with  gellures  equally 
violent,  but  often  extremely  natural  and  exprei- 
five."     European  Settlements^  vol.  i.  p.  178.- 


SeSiioii   XII. 

{a)  The  Salie  law  impofed  a  pecuniary  penal- 
ty on  fuch  as  took  down  a  convid  ftill  ali\e  from 
the  tree  or  gibbet  on  which  he  was  iufpcnded. 
Even  the  dead  body  was  not  to  be  cut  down  with- 
out permiffion  from  tlie  judge.  A  fine  was  paid 
for  this  offence. 

{h)  The  cowards  here  intended  were,  moft 
probably,  thofe  who  offered  to  attend  a  chief  to 
the  wars  as  his  faithful  followers,  and  afterwards 
defertedi  Men  of  that  defcription  were  account- 
ed infamous.  Caefar,  b.  vi.  f.  22.  By  a  law  of 
the  Lombards,  the  freeman,  who  was  fummoned 
to  defend  his  country  againft  a  foreign  invafion, 
and  refufed  to  carry  arms  in  that  prefling  exi- 
gence, was  adjudged  guilty  of  a  capital  crime, 
and  fuffered  as  a  traitor.    Among  the  Canadians, 

the 
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the  man  who  attaches  himfelf  to  a  leader,  and, 
having  fang  the  war-fong,  refufes  to  perform  his 
engagement,  is  never  fafe  from  the  indignation  of 
his  countrymen ;  at  leaft,  he  is  difgraced  for 
ever.     Charlevoix,  letter  xiv. 

(c)  The  Germans  diflinguifhed  the  crimes 
which  were  prejudicial  to  the  flate,  fuch  as  trea- 
fon  and  defertion,  from  cowardice,  which  they 
ranked  with  thofe  unnatural  paffions  that  ought 
never  to  be  heard  of  in  fociety.  The  enemy  of 
his  country  was  punifhed  as  a  public  example. 
Private  vices,  in  themfelves  bafe  and  flagitious, 
were  coniidered  as  difgraceful  to  the  guilty,  not 
as  an  exteniive  mifchief,  and  therefore  fwept 
away  from  the  notice  and  the  memory  of  man„ 
Ignominious  offenders  were  fuifocated  in  mud, 
and  their  bodies  v/ere  concealed  from  light,  to 
be  forgotten  as  foon  as  poffible.  This  diflindlion 
of  crimes  and  punifhments  continued  fo  long, 
that,  by  alawof  theBurgundians,  the  wdfe,  who 
proved  falfe  to  her  hulband,  was  in  like  manner 
put  to  death  in  the  mud.  Si  qua  ■mti/ier,  maritum 
fiium,  cui  legitime  jun^a  eji^  dimifent^  necetur  in 
Into.  Burgundian  Laws,  tit.  xxxiv.  This  prac- 
tice of  the  Germans  calls  to  mind  the  punifhment 
for  parricide  among  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
perfon  convi6led  of  that  crime  was  hooded,  as 
unworthy  of  the  common  light ;  fewed  up  alive 
in  a  fack,  with  an  ape,  a  dog,  and  a  cock ;  and, 
in  that  condition,  thrown  into  the  fea,  or  into 
the  next  lake  or  river.  Cicero  has  defcribed  this 
mode  of  punifhment.  The  parricide,  he  fays, 
was  fewed  in  a  fack,  that  he,  who  murdered  the 
author  of  his  being,  fhould  no  longer  enjoy  the 
elements,  by  which  all  things  are  formed.  The 
law  would  not  condemn  him  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beafts,  left  the  nature  of  the  animals  fhould 
be  rendered  ftill  more  ferocious ;    nor  was  it 

deemed 
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deemed  proper  to  throw  him  naked  into  the  next 
river,  left,  when  wafted  into  the  fea,  his  body 
ihould  pollute  the  waves,  that  purified  all  things 
from  infeiflion.  In  this  manner  the  criminal  AVas 
fuffered  to  live,  as  long  as  polTible,  without  the 
open  air;  and  he  was  left  to  die  in  fuch  a  way, 
that  his  bones  never  touched  the  earth.  Infui 
"voluerunt  in  cukiwi  vivos  ^  at  que  it  a  in  jiumen  de- 
jici  ;  ut  qui  cum  necaJJ'et  unde  ipfe  vatus  ejfety  Cd". 
reret  iis  rehiis  omnibus,  ex  quihtts  omnia  nata  ejfe 
diciiniiir.  NoluerurJ  feris  corpus  ohjicere,  ne  bef- 
tiis  quoque,  qiice  tantum  fcehis  attigijfent,  imma» 
nioribus  iiteremur  ;  non  Jtc  nudos  in  Jiumen  defi- 
cere,  ne,  cum  delati  ejjent  in  mare,  ipfum  poJliie- 
rent,  quo  C(2tera,  qucBviolata  funt,  expiari  putan- 
tur.  Ita  vivunf,  dumpoJJ'unt,  ut  ducere  animam 
de  cceh  non  queant ;  ita  moriuntur,  ut  eorum  ojfa 
terra  non  tangat.  See  the  v/hole  palfagc,  Pro  SeXf 
to  RojCio  Amerino. 

{d)  In  the  lift  of  crimes,  for  which  a  fine  or 
compofition  was  allowed,  homicide,  adultery, ^ 
theft,  and  other  perfonal  injuries  were  included. 
See  this  Trad,  f.  21.  The  laws,  which  the  Ger- 
mans eftablifhed  in  their  new  fettlements,  when 
they  quitted  their  forefts,  and  over-ran  all  Eu- 
rope, are  the  beft  commentary  on  Tacitus.  They 
confirm  him  in  every  thing  material.  A  race  of 
barbarians,  ilTuing  from  their  woods  and  marfties,, 
and  bearing  down  all  before  them,  would  natu- 
rally bring  v/ith  them  their  primitive  ideas,  and 
transfufe  them  into  all  the  laws  eftablifhed  in  the 
conquered  country.  Whoever  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  examining  their  code  of  laws,  will  foon 
perceive,  that,  in  their  various  fines  for  offences 
committed,  they  attended  altogether  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  damage,  the  malice  expreffed  or  im- 
plied by  the  deed,  and  the  rank  of  the  perfon 
injured.     Brotier,  in  his  note  on  this  paffage, 

has 
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has  given  a  variety  of  inftances  with  his  ufual  ac^ 
curacy.  The  Avhole  would  draw  this  note  into 
too  great  a  length.  A  few  examples  will  be  I'ufr 
hcient.  For  ftealing  a  lucking  calf,  a  fine,  be^ 
fides  the  real  value,  and  the  expence  of  the  fuit, 
was  impofed  by  the  Salic  law,  De  Furtis  Anima". 
Hum,  tit.  iii.  For  ftealing  a  bull  the  fine  was 
greater,  and  for  the  king's  bull  Itill  more.  For 
a  dog  of  the  chafe,  a  confiderable  fum.  Knives 
were  of  great  value  with  a  people  unfkiiled  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  By  the  Salic  law,  he  who  ftole 
a  knife,  was  obliged  to  make  reititution,  and  to 
pay  a  penalty.  Horfes  were  almoll  ineftimable 
among  the  Saxons,  and  accordingly,  by  their 
law.  Be  Furtis,  tit.  iv.  horfe-ftealing  was  made  a 
capital  crime ;  a  circumftance  the  more  lingular, 
as  a  compofition  was  allowed  for  homicide.  By 
the  Salic  law,  theft  had  its  diflerent  Ihades  of 
guilt ;  fuch  as  ftealing  from  the  outfide  of  the 
houfe,  from  the  infide,  and  if  the  offender  enter- 
ed by  a  counterfeit  key,  the  penalty  increafed, 
Ifhe  broke  in,  and  then  fled  and  ftole  nothing, 
he  was  fined  for  the  damage  done  by  the  forcible 
entry.  The  bare  attempt  to  commit  a  crime  was 
in  Ibme  inftances  puniftied.  If  a  man  intended 
to  give  a  mortal  wound,  milTed  his  blow,  the  Sa- 
lic law  fined  him  for  the  malice  exprefi'ed.  For 
frafturing  a  fkuli  the  penalty  was  confiderable, 
and  ftill  greater  if  the  bone  exfoliated,  and  the 
brain  was  laid  open.  By  the  Salic  and  Ripuariau 
laws,  homicide  had  different  degrees  of  guilt,  and 
the  compohtion  varied  accordingly.  For  killing 
a  barbarian  the  fine  was  moderate ;  for  killing  a 
man,  and  concealing  the  body,  the  punifhment 
was  higher,  and  ftill  increafed,  if  the  peribn 
llain  was  funk  in  a  well,  or  thrown  into  a  pond. 
The  ranks  of  men  were  alfo  taken  into  confidera- 
|ion.  If  a  freeman  killed  a  freeman;  if  a  Ripu- 
ariau 
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arian  killed  a  Frank,  or  a  Burgundian,  he  paid 
the  funis  eftablifhed  by  the  law  ;  but  the  value  of 
a  Roman  was  fixed  at  a  lower  rate.  Many  more 
examples  might  be  added  ;  but  thefe  fhort  hints 
will  ferve  to  fhew  from  what  fource  the  German 
emigrants  derived  their  notion  of  crimes  and  pu- 
iiifhments.  The  fine  in  Germany  was  a  mul6l 
of  cattle,  the  only  riches  of  the  country;  but 
in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  Roman  empire 
was  overturned,  and  the  invaders  became  ac- 
quainted with  money,  the  fines  were  pecuniary. 
By  the  Ripuarian  laws,  inflead  of  the  penal  fum, 
called  the  weregild,  the  compofition  might  be 
made  in  cattle,  at  the  option  of  the  offender. 

(e)  The  part  allotted  to  the  king  by  the  Sali« 
lav/  was  called  the  frediimf  i.  e.  J>ax,  a  payment 
to  the  king,  as  confervator  of  the  public  peace,  by 
preventing  private  vengeance  for  the  injury  re- 
ceived. Montefquieu  fees  in  this  paflage  the 
origin  of  xheffcal  revenue,  or  the  king's  exche- 
quer. He  obferves  further,  that,  w^hen  a  man 
w^as  killed  by  accident,  or  what  is  called  chance- 
medley,  wo  fredum  was  paid  to  the  king,  be* 
caufe  for  involuntary  homicide  no  vengeance 
could  be  demanded  by  the  friends  of  the  deceafed. ' 
If  a  man  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  wofredum  was  paid,  but  the  piece  of  wood 
was  forfeited,  as  was  likewife  the  beaft  that  oc- 
cafioned  the  death  of  a  man.  Spirit  of  Laws, 
b.  XXX.  c.  20.  From  thefe  early  inftitutions,  all 
flowing  from  the  German  manners,  the  origin  of 
DEO  DAN  Ds,  wcll  kuown  in  our  Englifh  law,  may 
be  clearly  feen. 

(/)  The  whole  country  of  Germany  was  di- 
vided into  different  flates.  In  fome  of  thefe  mo- 
narchy was  eftablifhed,  and  in  others  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  The  former  fub- 
mitted  to  kings ;  the  latter  had  their  chiefs.  The 

cafe 
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cafe  was  the  fame  with  the  American  favages. 
An  eminent  writer  fays.  Though  fome  tribes  are 
found  in  America,  with  an  head,  whom  we  call 
a  king,  his  power  is  rather  perfuafive  than  coer- 
cive. The  other  forms,  which  may  be  conlider- 
ed  as  a  fort  of  ariftocracies,  have  no  more  power, 
European  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
In  Germany,  the  leader  of  armies  was  ele6live. 
In  each  ftate  or  tribe  the  divifions  were,  ift,  the 
people ;  adly,  the  cantons,  or  Ihires,  as  they  are 
called  in  Britain;  3dly,  the  vici,  or  hundreds. 
Magiftrates  were  chofen  in  general  conventions 
of  the  people  to  prefide  in  the  feveral  cantons 
and  hundreds.  Csefar,  who  feems  to  contradi6t 
this,  knew  that  the  commander  in  war  had  no 
authority  in  time  of  peace;  and  thence,  per- 
haps, arofe  his  miftake.  Tacitus  exprefsly  fays, 
that  there  were  magiftrates  in  the  feveral  cantons 
and  hundreds;  and  his  account  of  the  matter 
feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  law  made  by  the 
defcendants  of  the  German  tribes,  diredling  that, 
according  to  ancient  cujlom,  an  allembly  of  the 
people  fhould  be  convened  before  the  Chief,  or 
Comes,  or  his  deputy,  and  that  pleas  fhould  be 
held  by  the  hundredor.     Cb^'^x'^^/z/j  secundum 

ANTIQJUAM    CONSUETUDINEM,  fat  in  omili  CEN- 

TENA  coram  comite,  aut  fuo  misso,  et  coram 
CENTENARio  pkicitum jiat.  Leges  Alamannonim, 
tit.  xxxvi.  lex.  i. 


Seaion  XIII. 

{a)  The  cuftom  of  wearing  fwords  on  all  oc- 
cafions  prevailed  in  every  country  where  the 
•Germans  took  poffeffion.  That  the  magiftrates 
rnever  went  armed,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  cler- 
gy, who,   for  many  centuries,    prefided  in  the 

courts 
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courts  of  juflice.  The  Romans,  it  is  well  known^ 
never  vore  their  fwords  but  in  time  of  war,  or 
upon  a  journey. 

{(/)  This  feems  to  be  the  origin  of  chivalry^ 
that  famous  inftitution,  which  fpread  over  the 
greateft  part  of  Europe  in  the  eleventh  century; 
It  is  related  of  Charlemagne,  that  he  gave  a 
fword  with  great  pomp  ajid  folemnity  to  his  Ion 
prince  Louis.  La  Bletterie  fays,  that  a  ceremo- 
ny, little  different  from  that  now  before  us,  is 
ftill  fubfilliagin  many  parts  of  Germany.  When 
a  young  page  has  pafled  the  time  of  life  for  his 
employment,  the  prince  whom  he  ferved  give* 
a  grand  entertainment,  and,  in  the  prefenceof  his 
courtiers,  receives  homage  from  his  page,  and  then 
girds  a  fword  on  his  lide,  and  fometimes  makes 
him  a  prefent  of  a  horfe.  This  is  called  giving 
the  right  to  carry  arms.  Brotier  obferves,  that" 
the  fons  of  kings  often  received  a  prefent  of  arms 
from  a  foreign  ftate  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  that 
cuftom,  AuDOiN,  after  a  fignal  viftoryj  was  de^ 
{ired  by  the  Lombards  to  admit  his  fon,  who  had 
fignalized  his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  to 
dine  at  the  fame  table  with  his  father:  but  the, 
conqueror  made  anfwer,  that  it  could  not  be  till 
the  young  prince  received  a  fword  from  fome  fo- 
reign potentate.  Warnefrid,  De  Gejlis  Lango- 
hardorum^  lib.  i.  f.  23. 

(c)  When  the  young  men  of  Rome  attained 
the  age  of  feventeen  years,  they  changed  their 
drefs  called  the  -^ratexta^  for  the  toga  virilis, 
the  manly  gown.  On  that  occafion  the  youth 
was  conduced  by  his  friends  into  the  Forum  (or 
fometimes  into  the  Capitol),  where  with  much 
folemnity  he  changed  his  habit,  and  the  day  was 
called  dies  tirocinii,  or  the  day  on  which  he  was 
capable  of  being  a  cadet  in  the  army.  The 
young  German  was,  in  like  manner,  introduced 

to 
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to  the  public  by  his  relations.  He  then  received 
a  fliield  and  a  fpear,  and  this  is  properly  com- 
pared to  the  manly  gown  of  the  Romans.  The 
fame  ceremony  was  obferved  by  the  Scandina- 
vians. At  the  age  of  fifteen  their  young  men 
became  their  own  mafters,  by  receiving  a  fword, 
a  buckler,  and  a  lanee,  and  this  was  performed  in 
feme  public  meeting.  See  Northerii  Antiquities, 
vol.  i.  p.  T97. 

{d)  V/e  have  feen  that  the  chiefs  among  the 
Gauls,  and  alfo  the  Canadians,  had  a  train  of 
young  adventurers,  who  liiled  in  their  fervice. 
See  f.  12,  note  (Z*),  Fidelity,  no  lefs  than  mar- 
tial bravery,  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  fol- 
lowers, who  voluntarily  entered  into  the  army. 
The  refped^  with  which  thev  were  beheld  by 
their  countrymen,  was  fuch,  that  if  any  one  of 
them  was  killed  or  wounded,  the  compohtion 
was  three  times  more  than  the  fum  paid  in  the 
cafe  of  a  common  freeman. 

{e)  War  was  the  ruling  paflion  of  all  the  nor- 
thern nations.  Among  fuch  a  people  it  cannot 
be  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  chief,  who  led 
them  on  to  danger  and  heroic  fortitude,  fliould 
be  idolized  by  the  foidiers.  In  Gaul,  the  war- 
rior had  a  train  of  clients  and  followers  in  pro- 
portion to  his  fame  in  arms :  that  was  the  only 
mark  of  grandeur  known  amongft  them.  Csefar, 
b.  vi.  f.  14.  It  was  the  fame  among  the  Scandi- 
navians, and  we  fee  in  Charlevoix  that  the  Ame- 
ricans followed  their  leaders  with  equal  ardour. 


Seaio?i     XIV. 

{a)  When  Chonodomarus,  king  of  the  Ala- 
tnanni,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Romans,  his 
■military  companions,    to    the    number  of   two 

hundred^ 
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ijundred,  and  three  of  the  king's  moft  intimate 
friends;  thinking  it  a  flagitious  crime  to  live  in 
fafety  after  fuch  an  event,  furrendered  them^ 
felves  to  be  loaded  with  fetters.  Ammian.  Mar^ 
cellin.  b.  xvi.  c.  13.  There  are  inftances  of  the 
fame  kind  in  Tacitus. 

{b)  It  appears  from  Casfar's  account,  that  they 
Iiad   another  way  of  exercifing  their  courage, 
when  tlieir  nation  v/as  in  a  flate  of  profound 
peace.     They  deemed  it  highly  honourable  to 
lay  wafte  the  country  all  around  their  frontier, 
conceiving  that,  to  exterminate  their  neighbours, 
and  fuffer  none  to  fettle  near  them,  was  a  proof 
of  valour.     They  had  ftill  another  kind  of  em- 
ployment :  robbery  had  nothing  infamous  in  it, 
Avhen   committed  out  of  the  territories  of  the 
ftate  to  which  they  belonged  ;  they  conlidered  it 
as  a  practice  of  great  ufe,    tending  to  exercife 
their  youth,     and    prevent  lloth  and  idlenels. 
Caefar,  b.  vi.  f.    2,2.      The  cuftom  of  carrying 
arms  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  ftates,  during  a 
long  peace  at  home,    w^as  in  vogue  among  the 
Scandinavians.       "    The    more  valiant   among 
them,  unable  to  lie  inacllve,  till  their  own  coun- 
try fhould  offer  them  new  occafions  to  enrich  and 
fignalize  themfelves,  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
fuch  other  nations  as  were  at  war.     This  was  a 
general  cuftom  among  all  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
nations;  and  ancient  hiftory  affords  us  a  thou* 
fand  examples  of  it."     Northern  Ajitiqmties,  vol; 
i.  p.  2;H' 

(c)  From  the  liberality  of  the  chieftain  in  grant- 
ing prefents  to  his  followers,  Montefquieu  de- 
duces the  origin  of  vaffalage.  Fiefs,  or  feudal 
allotments  ot  land,  did  not  fubfifl  in  Germany. 
The  chiefs  or  princes  had  nothing  to  beftow  but 
arms,  and  horfes ;  feafts,  and  plenty  of  provi* 
fions.  This  was  the  whole  wealth  of  the  Ger- 
man 
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man  warrior  in  his  own  country;  this  was  what 
he  imparted  freely  to  his  followers.  In  procefs 
of  time,  when  thofe  fierce  invaders  took  poffef* 
lion  of  large  trails  in  the  conquered  countries, 
the  followers  of  the  chiefs,  no  longer  content 
with  feafts,  and  prefents  of  horfes  and  arms,  de- 
manded allotments  of  lands,  which,  at  firft,  were 
BENEFICIARY  only,  aud  aftcrwards  for  life.  In 
time  they  became  hereditary,  with  conditions  of 
military  fervice  annexed  to  the  grant.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  feudal  system.  Spirit  of 
Lazvs,  b.  XXX.  ch.  3,  and  4.  See  Dr.  Robert- 
fon,  Charles  V.  p.  260,  263.  See  Abbe  Millot, 
Elemens  de  f  Hifioire  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
We  find  in  Charlevoix,  that  the  American  chief- 
tains were  under  the  fame  obligation  to  beftow 
prefents  on  the  men  who  boiled  the  war-kettle, 
and  took  up  the  hatchet  in  their  fervice.  Ghar» 
levoix,  letter  xiv. 

SeBion     XV. 

[a)  The  literal  meaning  of  the  original  is. 
They  do  not  pafs  much  of  their  time  in  hunting., 
but  more  of  it  in  fluggijh  tdlenefs.     Non  multum 

VENATIBUS,      plus     PER     OTIUM     TRANSIGUNTt 

This,  at  the  firft  blufh,  feems  to  contradidl  Casfar, 
who  fays,  book  vi.  f.  20,  their  whole  life  is  ad* 
dicled  to  hunting  and  war.  To  reconcile  the 
two  authors,  Lipfius  and  others  fmce  hi-s  time, 
propofe  to  leave  out  of  the  original  text  the  ne- 
gative word  non.  This,  perhaps,  would  be  right, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  pafTage  is  clear  without 
any  alteration.  They  hunted  during  a  fe\V 
months  of  the  year,  and  then  gave  up  all  theit 
time  to  the  fports  of  the  chace.  In  that  purfuit 
confifted  their  a6lual  employment.  The  reft  of  the 
vear  was  loitered  away  in  lleep  and  wiJie.  Tht 
Vol.  IV.  R  fame 
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fame  euftom  prevailed  among  the  American  fa- 
vages.  Hunting,  fifhing,  fleep,  and  drunken- 
nefs  filled  the  whole  round  of  their  time.  See 
Charlevoix  in  fundry  places.  A  writer,  who 
has  left  us  a  Latin  Hiftory  of  Canada,  fays, 
when  not  engaged  in  hunting,  or  on  a  journey, 
the  Canadians  fits  on  the  ground,  or  lie  flretch- 
cd  in  ftupid  repofe,  leaving  all  houfehold  affairs 
to  their  women,  who  are  obliged  to  toil  and 
labour,  while  the  men  think  fuch  menial  offices 
beneath  their  dignity.  See  Creuxius,  Bifi.  Ca- 
nadenjis^  P-  65. 

{h)  In  all  the  ftriking  charaftcrs  recorded  in 
hiftory,  or  drawn  by  the  poet's,  or  the  orator's 
pen,  we  fee  a  mixture  of  oppofite  qualities.  Ca- 
tiline, as  defcribed  by  Cicero,  or  by  Salluft,  is 
not  the  moft  wonderful  inftance  even  in  civil  fo- 
ciety.  Among  rude  and  favage  tribes,  where 
nature  works  without  reftraint,  the  contraft  is 
obvious.  Every  thing  is  in  the  extreme :  peace 
gnd  war,  a6livity  and  floth,  love  .and  hatred,  all 
take  their  turn,  and  fhev/  themfelves  without 
difguife.  No  moderation,  no  gradual  tranlition 
from  one  paffion  to  another.  Every  thing  is 
done  on  the  impulfe  of  the  moment,  and  re- 
pugnant defires  feem  to  lie  blended  together. 

(c)  Brotier  finds  in  this  paifage  the  origin  of 
tributes,  by  which  he  muft  be  underftood  to 
mean  voluntary  contributions.  The  Romans 
impofed  a  tribute,  and  other  impofts  under  va- 
rious names  oi  Jlipendia  and  vedJigalia,  on  all 
the  conquered  provinces.  In  Germany,  where 
no  man  had  a  fixed  pofTeifion  of  lands,  and  pro- 
perty was  difregarded,  the  chieftains  were  oblig- 
ed to  maintain  their  followers  or  companions  in 
.war.  But  plunder  and  rapine  were  the  only  re- 
venue of  the  chief.  To  enable  him,  however, 
to  fupport  his  rank,  the  diiferent  ftates  (civi- 

TATES) 
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States)  fent  him  voluntary  prefents  of  corn 
and  cattle.  When  migrations  were  afterwards 
fpread  over  Europe,  the  foldiers,  after  every 
Aadory,  claimed  their  fliare  of  the  booty,  and 
foon  obtained  a  portion  of  lands,  but  thofe  lands 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  and  at 
firft  for  a  year  only.  When  they  were  made 
eftates  for  life,  and  afterwards  hereditary,  every 
tenant  of  a  certain  portion  of  land  was  bound  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  army  for  forty  days  every 
year.  That  perlbnal  attendance  growing  trou- 
bleiome,  the  tenants  compounded  with  the 
crown  for  a  pecuniary  iatisfadlion,  which,  in  time, 
was  levied  by  affefTments  under  the  name  of  fcu- 
tage,  talliages,  or  fiihfidies.  But  even  thefe  were 
not  to  be  levied  without  the  confent  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  realm.  King  John  w^as  oblig- 
ed fo  to  declare  in  his  Magna  Charta.  See  Black- 
ftone,  vol.  i.  p.  309  and  310.  The  fame  law- 
was  in  force  on  the  continent.  When  William 
the  Norman  dellred  a  fupply  from  the  barons  of 
his  country,  in  order  to  afTert  his  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England,  they  told  him  that  the  Nor- 
mans were  not  bound  to  ferve  in  foreign  wars, 
and  no  conlideration  could  induce  them  to  raife 
a  fupply.  See  St.  Amand,  Hijlorical  EJfay  on 
the  Legijlative  Power,  p*  102.  When  the  French 
monarchy  became  afterwards  greatly  enlarged, 
no  aid  or  fubfidy  could  be  levied  without  the 
confent  of  the  three  eftates  in  their  general  af- 
fenibly.  The  firft  blow  that  was  given  to  the 
liberties  of  France,  was,  as  Philip  de  Co  mines 
bbferves,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  when  the 
nobles  agreed  that  the  king  fhould  levy  money 
upon  their  tenants  for  the  venal  conlideration  of 
their  having  a  ftiare  of  the  fum  fo  colle6led.  The 
hiftorian  adds,  that  the  king  gave  a  wound  to 
his  country,  which  would  continue  long  to 
R  2  bleed  J 
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bleed;  and,  he  a(ks  with  honeft  Indignation,  is 
there  a  prince  upon  earth  who  has  power  to  raife 
it  fmgle  penny  from  his  fubjedls,  without  the  con- 
lent  of  thofe  who  are  to  pay  it  ?  The  fpirit  of  li- 
berty has  prevented  the  fame  grievance  in  this 
cduntry,  where,  however  great  the  public  bur- 
thens, the  rule  has  ever  been,  that  no  impoft  ihall 
be  exadled  without  the  confent  of  parliament; 
dnd  thus  the  idea  of  voluntary  tributes,  which 
came  originally  out  of  the  woods  of  Germany, 
remains  in  force  at  this  hour. 

(d)  Thefe  military  prefents  were  not  peculiar 
to  the  Germans.  The  Romans  had  their  civic 
crown,  and  other  marks  of  diftindion.  Pliny 
the  Elder  relates,  that  Siccius  Dentatus,  tribune 
of  the  people  under  the  confulfhip  of  Sp.  Tar- 
peius  and  Aul.  Aterius,  A.  U.  C.  400,  not  long 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  was  engag- 
ed in  one  hundred  and  twenty  battles,  and  re- 
turned with  five  and  forty  wounds,  all  honour- 
ably received  in  front,  and  not  one  behind,  and 
that,  for  his  valour,  he  received  eighteen  lances, 
twenty-five  rich  accoutrements,  three  gold  chains, 
and  twenty-fix  civic  or  mural  crowns.  Pliny, 
b.  vii.  f.  28. 

(e)  This  was  a  dangerous  leflbn,  which  has 
been  followed  in  every  age  and  country.  Hero- 
dian  fays  of  the  Germans  in  his  time,  that  they 
tvere  greedy  of  money,  and  always  ready  fot 
gold  to  barter  a  peace  with  the  Romans.  Herod, 
lib.  vi. 

Sea  ion  XVi. 

(a)   Ptolemy,    who   publifhed    his    fyftem  of 
Geography  under  the  Antonines,    near  half  a 
century  after  Tacitus,  reckons  no  lefs  than  nine- 
ty cities  in  Germany ;  but  thofe  cities  muft  be 
I  underllood 
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underftood  to  be  a  number  of  hutvS,  like  thofe  of 
the  American  favages.  Ammianus  Marcellimis, 
an  author  more  to  be  relied  upon,  who  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Germany,  doe§ 
not  mention  a  fmgle  city.  He  fays,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Germans  beheld  the  Roman  ci- 
ties with  an  eye  of  contempt,  and  called  them 
fo  many  fepulchres  encompaffed  with  nets.  Op" 
pida  ut  circumdata  retiis  bujia  declinant.  Mar- 
cell,  lib.  xvi.  c.  2.  The  idea  of  regular  cities 
was  not  known  in  Germany  till  after  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  See  Cluverius,  Germania  Antiquay 
lib.  i. 

(b)  The  vacant  fpace  of  ground  which  encom-? 
paired  the  houfe,  was  that  celebrated  Salic  land 
that  defcended  to  the  male  iffue,  and  never  to 
the  female  line.  For  more  of  t;his  fee  fe6l.  xx. 
and  note  (/). 

{c)  Lafitau,  in  his  account  of  the  American 
favages,  fays,  that  their  dwellings  are  the  abode 
of  poverty  and  the  nioft  wretched  ignorance; 
and,  if  we  except  the  natives  of  Peru  and  Mex- 
ico, who  had  the  IkiU  to  build  their  cottages 
with  ftone,  all  the  various  tribes  are  content 
with  miferable  huts,  fuch  as  the  Romans,  in  their 
defcriptions  of  Africa,  called  Mapalia  and  Tu' 
guria.  In  fome  parts,  towards  the  fouth  as  well 
as  the  north,  the  people  take  fhclter  in  fubterra* 
neous  caverns,  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
and  fometimes  conftrucled  by  themfelves.  The 
EJkimaux,  who  inhabit  near  Davis's  Strait  in 
California,  and  Nova  Zembla,  pafs  the  whole 
winter  in  thofe  deep  receffes,  without  ever  ven-* 
turing  into  the  open  air.  Lafitau,  Mceurs  de 
Sauvages  Ameriquains,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  See  Ellis's 
Hudfoft's  Bay.  Dr.  Robertfon  tells  us,  that  fome 
of  the  American  tribes  were  fo  extremely  rude, 
and  had  advanced  fo  little  beyond  the  primeval 

fimplicity 
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fimpliclty  of  nature,  that  they  had  no  houfes 
at  all.  During  the  day,  they  take  fhelter  from 
the  fcorchinsf  ravs  of  the  fun  under  thick  trees ; 
at  night  they  form  a  flied  with  their  branches  and 
leaves.  In  the  rainy  feafon  they  retire  into  coves, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  or  hollowed  out 
by  their  own  induflry.  Hijiory  of  America,  8vo. 
edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  See  Kirchers  Mimdus  Sidf- 
terraneus,  lib.  viii.  where  there  are  many  curi- 
ous particulars  concerning  the  Germans  in  their 
fubterraneous  caverns.  The  fame  cuftom  was 
obferved  among  the  Scythians.  Pomponius  Me- 
la fays,  that,  during  the  extreme  feverity  of  the 
winter,  thev  dwell  under  ground  in  natural  caves, 
or  in  deus  formed  by  their  own  labour.  Mela, 
J)e  Situ  Orhis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  The  manfons  of 
the  Germans  were  fuch  as  Ovid  defcribes  in  the 
:Brft  rude  ages  of  the  world  : 

Domus  antra  fuerunt, 

£t  denii  frutices,  et  jundtce  cortice  virgae. 

Metamorfh.  lib.  i, 

Seaion  XVII. 

(fl)  This  mantle,  or  fagum,  is  often  called 
KHENO  by  Latin  authors.  The  reaibn  is  given 
hj  Csefar,  who  fays,  that  the  Germans  are  cloth- 
ed in  the  fkins  of  animals,  called  Rhenones  ; 
but  the  mantle  was  fo  fhort,  that  it  left  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  body  naked.  Pellibus  aut  parvis 
Khenonum  tegutnentis  uiuntur,  magna  corporis 
parte  nucU,  Caefar,  b.  vi.  f.  20.  bee  a  fnnilar 
account  of  the  Suevians,  the  moft  warlike  of  all 
the  German  nations,  Caefar,  b.  iv.  1.  i ;  and  fee 
Pomponius  Mela,  b.  iii.  f.  3.  Whoever  would 
know  more  of  the  German  drefles,  will  find  a 

ful) 
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full  account  in  Pelloutier,  Hifloire  des  CeJteSy 
kii.  f.  6. 

(J?)  The  moll  improved  of  the  American  tribes 
^well  in  mean  and  fimple  huts,  contrived  mere- 
ly for  fhelter.  They  are  without  windows,  and 
have  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  to 
give  a  vent  to  the  fmoke.  There  the  Ameri- 
can, when  war  and  the  chafe  are  over,  hovers 
over  the  fire,  and  dozes  away  his  time  in  torpid 
indolence.  See  Dr.  Robertfon,  Hi fl.  of  America, 
b.  iv.  and  Charlevoix,  pajjim. 

(^c)  Cluverius,  the  celebrated  geographer,  in 
his  Germania  Antiqua,  defcribes  the  tight  dreffes 
of  the  Germans  in  fuch  plain  terms,  as  will  not, 
in  point  of  delicacy,  admit  of  a  tranflation.  The 
loofe  attire  of  the  Sarmatians,  was,  however, 
adopted  by  fome  of  the  German  fettlers  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  Rhine. 

Et  qui  te  laxis  imkantur,  Sarmata,  bracels, 
Vangiones,  Batavique  truces. 

LucAN,  lib.  iv.  430. 

Vangiones,  like  loofe  Sarmatians  draft, 

Who  with  tough  hides  their  brawny  thighs  Inveft. 

Rowe'5  Lucan. 

{d)  The  people  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and 
alio  on  the  Northern  Ocean,  called  by  Tacitus 
the  Exterior  Sea,  were  not  only  curious  in  their 
choice  of  furs,  but  ftudious  to  embellilh  them 
with  fhells  and  Ihining  Hones,  and  fragments  of 
the  fcales  of  the  various  fiih  found  in  thofe  feas. 
In  like  manner  the  Elkimaux  favages  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  Greenlanders,  and  all  the  rude  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  regions,  are  clad  in  furs 
flained  with  a  variety  of  colours.  This  prac- 
tice is  ftill  continued  with  regard  to  the  ermine, 
which  is  fpotted  with  black  lamb's  Ikin.  Ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  Cluverius,  the  women  in  Saxony,  in 
Pruffia,  Livonia,  and  in  general  throughout  Ger- 
many, wear  fhifts  without  fleeves,  and  leave  the 
bofom  bare. 

Se^ion  XVIXL 

{a)  In  this  pafTage  Tacitus  feizqs  the  opporr 
tunity  to  commend  the  noble  fimplicity  of  the 
German  marriages,  in  order  to  pafs  a  pointed 
cenfure  on  the  nuptial  ceremonies  eftablifhed  at 
RomCj  and  the  facility  with  which  both  fcxes  vio- 
lated the  true  marriage  vow.  Montefquieu,  in  his 
compendious  manner,  has  fhewn  the  progrefs  of 
vice  till  it  triumphed  over  the  office  of  the  cen~ 
for,  and  eflablifhed  an  entire  corruption  of  man- 
fiers.  The  ci\dl  wars  reduced  the  number  of 
citizens ;  and  of  thofe  that  remained,  few  v/ere 
m-arried.  Julius  Csefar  and  Auguflus  palled  their 
laws  againft  celibacy,  called  by  Tacitus,  Annals^ 
b.  iii.  f.  25,  the  Julian  ftatutes,  and  by  him  de- 
clared to  be  a  feeble  rem.edy.  See  Spirit  of  Laws, 
b.  xxiii.  ch.  21.  The  lines  of  Horace  flating  the 
fame  complaint  need  not  to  be  quoted.  The  indig- 
nation of  Juvenal  in  his  lixth  fatire  is  fufficiently 
known.  The  fmiplicity  and  virtue  of  the  mar- 
riage contrail  among  the  tribes  of  Germany  are 
given  by  Tacitus  as  a  ftriking  contrail:  to  the  de- 
pravity of  Roman  manners.  The  inftances  in 
which  a  plurality  of  wives  was  indulged,  occur- 
red but  feldom,  and  even  tiien  were  founded  on 
fpecial  reafons.  Thus  v/e  read  that  Arioviftus 
had  two  wives,  the  iirft  of  the  Suevian  nation  j 
the  fecond,  the  iifcer  of  a  king,  who  courted  the 
alliance  of  that  German  v/arrior.  Csefar,  b.  i. 
f.  53.  Montefquieu  afligns  the  fame  reafon  for 
the  number  of  wives  among  the  kings  of  the 
firft  racC;     Spirit  of  Laws,  h.-pi'm.ch,  z^.     For 

a  proof 
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a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  German  wives,  fee 
the  paflage  from  Floras,  f.  8,  of  this  tra6l,  note 
(a).     La  Bletterie  fays,  that  among  the  women 
who  periihed  with  their  hulbands  on  that  occa- 
fion,    the  Romans  found  one  hanging  by  the 
neck,  and  her  two  children  faftened  to  her  feet. 
Among  the  wild  Canadians  it  appears  that  wO'- 
men  were  not  in  the  fame  eftimation  as  in  Ger-. 
jnany,     The  preliminary  and  the   ceremony  of 
marriage  are  extremely  fimple.     The  young  man 
feats  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the  girl  in  her  own 
cabin ;  and  if  ihe  fuffers  it  without  ftirring  from 
her  place,  {he  is  held  to  be  confenting  to  the  mar- 
riage,    The  bride-groom  gives  her  various  pre- 
fents ;  which  are  fo  many  fymbols  and  admoni- 
tions of  the  flavery  to  which  fhe  is  going  to  be 
reduced;    fuch  as  a  collar  and  flraps  to  carry 
burthens  ;  a  kettle  and  a  faggot,  importing  that 
fhe  is  to  drefs  the  victuals,  and  make  a  provifion 
of  wood.     The  hulband  has  his  own  particular 
functions :    he  makes   a   mattiefs  for   his   wife, 
builds  a  cabin  for  her,  and  pafles  his  time  in 
hunting  and  fiihing.     The  man  who  abandons 
his  wife  without  good  caufe,  muft  expe6l  nothing 
but  infults  from  her  relations ;  and  a  woman  who 
wantonly  leaves  her    hufband,    m.uft    pafs    her 
time  ftill  worfe.      In  fome  places  the  hufband 
has  a  right  to  cut  off  the  nofe  of  the  wife  who 
elopes  from  him.     See  Charlevoix,  letter  xix. 

{b)  By  a  law  of  the  Saxons,  if  a  woman  have 
jnale  ifTue,  fhe  is  to  poffefs  the  portion  fhe  re* 
peived  in  marriage  during  her  life,  and  tranfmit 
}t  to  her  fons,     Le^es  Saxomtm,  tit.  vii.  De  Dote-. 
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Scdion     XIX. 

{a)  Seneca  confiders  public  fpeclacles  as  fo 
many  places  of  fedudion.  Nothing,  he  fays,  i$ 
fo  dangerous  as  loitering  at  fuch  diverfions,  for, 
when  the  heart  is  foftened  by  pleafure,  the  paf- 
fions  Hand  ready  for  the  admilTion  of  every  vice. 
How  is  this  to  be  underftood  ?  I  return  from 
thofe  places  more  avaricious,  more  ambitious, 
more  luxurious.  Nihil  vero  ej}  tarn  daimwfiun 
bonis  moribv.s,  quam  in  aliquo  fpedacitlo  deftdere. 
Tunc  enim  per  voluptatem  facilius  vitia  furre- 
■punt.  Q^id  me  exijiitna^  dicere  f  Avarior  redeo, 
ambit iofioi',  luxuriojior.     Senec.  ep.  \"ii, 

{b)  Maroboduus  and  Adgandeitrius,  two  Ger- 
man kings,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  able  to 
write,  fmce  their  letters  to  Rome  are  mentioned. 
Annals,  b.  iii.  f.  6.3,  and  88  ;  but  their  countrymen 
in  general  were  rude  and  illiterate.  Many  cen- 
turies pafTed  before  reading  and  writing  came  into 
ireneral  ule.  In  the  middle  ages,  kings  and  war- 
riors were  not  able  to  write ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  in  this  country  a  lord  of  parliament  was,  by 
law,  entitled  to  his  clergy,  though  he  could  not 
read.  The  art  of  writing  is  finely  delcribed  in  the 
following  traiiflation  of  a  pafi'age  from  Lucan : 

The  noble  art  from  Gaclnius  toolc  Its  rife. 
Of  painting  words,  and  fpeaking  to  the  eyes. 
He  firft  in  wondrous  magic  fetters  bound 
The  airy  voice,  and  ftopt  the  flying  iound. 
The  various  figures,  by  his  pencil  wrought, 
pave  colour  and  a  body  to  tlie  thought. 

Bat  this  art  was  almoil  v»holly  unknown  in  Ger- 
many, and,  by  confequence,  love-letters  were 
not  inufe. 

(c)  Bv  a  law  of  the  Vifi^oths,  if  a  woman  was 
guilty  of  adultery,  but  not  taken  in  the  fadl,  it. 

was 
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vi'as  competent  to  her  hufband  to  acciife  her  be- 
fore the  magiftrate;  and  if  the  charge  was  fup- 
ported  by  evidence,  both  the  offenders  were  de- 
livered over  to  the  hufband,  to  be  deaU  with  as 
he  ihould  think  proper.  If  the  hufband  killed 
both  in  the  fa6l,  it  was  juftifiable.  Laws  of  the 
Vifigoths,  tit,  De  Adulteriis,  lex.  3. 

(d)  The  hair  long  and  flowing  was  conlidered 
as  an  ornament,  and  therefore  by  the  Salic  law, 
tit.  xxviii.  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  an  innocent  per- 
fon,  was  an  injury  feverely  puniihed.  In  fome 
parts  of  what  is  now  Weftphalia,  the  women 
took  upon  them  to  execute  juftice  on  the  adul- 
terefs,  following  her  with  ftripes  from  village 
to  village,  and  with  fmall  knives  infli(5ling 
wounds,  till  they  left  the  offender  breathlefs,  or 
at  the  point  of  death.  See  an  Epiftle  from  St. 
Boniface,  Archbifhop  of  Mentz,  to  Ethelbald, 
King  of  England,  in  Michael  Alford's  Annales 
Ecclefia  Anglo-SaxoniccB,  tom.  ii. 

{e)  Salvien,  a  priefl:  of  Marfeilles,  who  wrote 
in  the  fifth  century,  has  left  a  remarkable  paral- 
lel between  the  manners  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Germans,  at  the  time  when  thofe  fierce  invaders 
were  making  their  inroads  in  every  quarter  of 
Europe.  The  progrefs  of  vice  was  fuch,  that  a 
general  corruption  of  manners  was  diffufed 
through  the  wide  extent  of  the  empire.  Salvien 
fays,  that  the  barbarians  feemed  deftined  not 
only  to  conquer,  but  to  reform  the  vices  of  the 
age.  Wherever  the  Goths  and  Vandals  carried 
their  viftorious  arms,  no  kind  of  licentioufnefs 
was  feen,  except  among  the  old  inhabitants.  The 
Romans  loved  debauchery;  the  Barbarians  de- 
tefted  it :  the  Romans  conhdered  adultery  as  an 
elegant  fafhion;  the  Barbarians  thought  it  a 
crime.  See  Salvien,  De  Gubernatione  Dei,  lib. 
yii.     Juvenal,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Domi- 

tian, 
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tian,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  has  fhewn  the  depravity  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived ;  and  yet  thofe  diflblute  man- 
ners were  tenderly  called  the  way  of  the  world. 
Seneca  has  obferved,  when  enormous  vices  are 
grov.n  fo  general  as  to  be  the  manners  of  a 
people,  no  remedy  can  be  expedled.  Deftnit  ejfe 
temed  10  locus,  uhi  qua  fiieranfuitia,  mores  Junt. 
(/)  The  facility,  witli  which  divorces  were 
obtained  at  Rome,  introduced  an  indefinite  right 
of  renouncing  one  marriage  and  embracing  ano- 
ther, as  often  as  caprice  or  a  new  paihon  dic- 
tated. The  letter  of  the  law  was  obferved,  but 
the  fpirit  was  grofsly  countera6led.  Lufus  erat 
facrcB  connubia  falkre  tcsdce,  lays  Martial;  and 
the  fame  author,  in  an  excellent  epigram,  tells 
us  that  the  Julian  law  againft  adultery  was  re* 
vived,  and  yet,  in  lels  than  thirty  days,  Thele- 
fma  married  her  tenth  huiband;  if  that  maybe 
called  a  marriage,  which  in  fad  was  no  better 
than  a  legal  adultery.  To  fuch  an  artful  wo- 
man, fays  the  poet,  the  more  limple  vice  of  a 
common  proftitute  is  preferable. 

Julia  lex  populis  ex  quo,  Faufline,  renata  eft, 
Atque  intrare  donios  juffa  pudicitia  eR; 

Aut  minus,  aut  certe  nonplus  tricefima  lux  efl, 
Et  nubit  decimo  jam  Thelefina  viro. 

Quae  nubit  toiies,  non  nubit,  adultera  lege  eft; 
Pffendor  moecha  limpliciore  mjnus. 

JviARTjAL,  lib.  vi,  epig.  7. 

Chaflity  was  in  higher  refpefl  among  the  tribe? 
of  Germany.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
the  Cimbrian  v/omen,  wlio  marched  with  the 
army  into  Italy,  were  all  virgins,  and  aHigned 
that  reaion  to  Marius,  when  they  niade  it  their 
requeft  to  be  admittted  into  the  veftal  order. 
See  this  Tra6l,  C  8,  note  {a),  where  it  will  be 

feen 
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feen  that  thofe  women  ftrangled  themfelves,  ra- 
ther than  expofe  their  perl'ons  to  the  pailions  of. 
the  Roman  ibldiers.  Valerius  Maxiraus  adds, 
if  the  gods,  on  the  day  of  battle,  had  infpired 
the  men  with  equal  fortitude,  Marius  would  ne- 
ver have  boafted  of  his  Teutonic  vidory.  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  b.  vi.  ch.  i. 

{g)  In  the  Epiftle  from  St.  Boniface,  already 
cited  in  this  fedlion,  note  (d),  we  are  told,  that 
among  the  Vinedia^is,  a  rude  and  barbarous  peo- 
J)le,  the  fan6lity  of  marriage  was  obferved  with 
lb  much  zeal  and  mutual  atfedlion,  that  the  wife, 
on  the  death  of  her  hufband,  difpatched  herfelf^ 
that  her  body  might  be  burned  on  the  fame  fu- 
neral pile  v/ith  the  man  fhe  loved.  Procopius 
{de  Bell.  Goth.  lib.  li.)  gives  an  account  of  the 
fame  conjugal  fidelity  am«ng  the  Heruli.  It  i$ 
neediefs  to  mention  the  fame  padlice  among  the 
widows  of  Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  India. 

(k)  Great  latitude  was  allowed  by  the  Roman 
law  to  the  paternal  authority.  The  father,  con- 
trary to  all  the  rights  of  nature,  had  an  abfolute 
jurifdidion  over  his  children.  He  could  con- 
demn them  to  death.  Such  a  power,  nothing 
fhort  of  abfolute  dominion,  gave  birth  to  a  traia 
of  evils.  Infants  were  abandoned,  throv/n  into 
rivers,  and  expofed  to  wild  beafts.  See  Minucius 
Felix,  in  Odavio,  cap.  50.  Laws  were,  undoubt'- 
edly,  made  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  licentioufnefs, 
but  thofe  were  eluded  by  the  arts  of  procuring 
abortion.  Juvenal  inveighs  againft  that  horrible 
praftice  with  his  ufual  fpirit : 

Hse  tamen  et  partus  fubeunt  difcrimen,  et  omnes 
Nutricis  tolerant,  fortuna  urgente,  labores. 
Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  puerpera  le6tp  •, 
Ta^tum  artes  hujus,  tatitum  metlicaimna  pbflunl. 
Quae  fteriles  facit,  atque  homiae*  in  ventre  necandos 
Conducit.  JvvENAL,  fat.  v\.  V.  592. 

Yet 
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Vet  thefe,  tKoiigK  poor,  the  pain  of  child-bed  bear. 
And,   without  nuries,  their  own  infants  rear. 
You  feldom  hear  of  the  rich  mantle  fpread 
For  the  babe,  born  in  the  great  lady's  bed. 
Such  is  the  pow'r  ot  herbs ;  iuch  arts  they  ufe 
To  make  them  barren,  or  their  fruit  to  lofe. 

Dryden's  Juvenal* 

Such  were  the  manners  of  an  enlightened  pep-' 
pie,  who  were  fo  prodigal  of  the  name  of  Bar- 
barians to  all  the  nations  round  them.  How 
much  fuperior  was  the  natural  reafon,  the  in- 
ftindt,  it  may  be  faid,  of  the  German  tribes,  to 
the  boafted  philofophy  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? 
It  is  remarkable  that  Pliny  the  elder  apologizes 
for  the  unnatural  pra6lice  of  the  Romans.  The 
prolific  vigour,  he  fays,  of  fome  women,  who 
would  otherwife  be  overftocked  with  children, 
calls  for  this  indulgence.  Q^oniam  aliquariim 
fcEciinditas  plena  liheris  venia  indiget.  Lib.  xxix. 
The  Germans  felt  the  power  of  parental  fond- 
nefs,  and  accordingly  we  fee  in  the  Salic  law 
(tit.  xxviii.  De  Homicidiis  Parvuloriim)  that  their 
defcendants  impofed  various  pecuniary  fines  for 
cruelty 'to  infants;  for  killing  a  woman  with 
child,  or  a  woman  not  paft  child-bearing;  with 
many  other  claules,  all  tending  to  protect  the 
rifing  generation.  The  Americans  were  not  de-^ 
ficient  in  affeftion  for  their  offspring ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  attended  to  the  means 
of  multiplying  their  numbers.  Charlevoix  re- 
lates an  inftance  of  filial  affedion  blended  with 
favage  ferocity.  An  Iroquois,  who  had  ferved 
in  the  French  army  againft  his  ov/n  nation,  met 
his  father  in  an  engagement,  and  in  the  adl  of 
going  to  give  the  mortal  blow,  difcovered  who 
he  was.  He  flopped  his  arm,  and  faid  to  his 
proftrate  father,    "  The  life  which  I  received 

'''  from 
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<*  from  you,  this  clay  I  give  you.  Let  me  not 
"  meet  you  again ;  for  now  I  owe  you  notiiing." 
Charlevoix,  letter  xxi.  p.  89* 

(7)  Juftin  fays  of  the  Scythians,  Juftice  is  cul- 
tivated in  that  country,  more  through  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  people,  than  by  declaratory  laws. 
*^ujlitia  gentis  ingeniis  culta,  ?ion  legihus.  juiiin, 
b.  ii.  ch.  3.  The  fame  v/riter  adds.  It  is  altoge- 
ther aftonifhing,  that  natural  inftincl  iliould 
teach  a  favage  race,  what  neither  moral  wifdom^ 
nor  tlie  precepts  of  philoiophy,  could  eftablifh 
in  Greece.  Elegant  manners  yielded  to  unin- 
flru6led  nature.  Ignorance  of  vice  did  more 
among  barbarians  than  ail  the  boafted  fyftems  of 
a  poliihed  nation.  Prorfus  tit  admirahik  uideatuTy 
hoc  illis  naturam  dare,  quod  Grcsci  longa  fapientmm 
doBrindy  praceptijqiie  philojophorum  coiifequi  ne- 
queunt,  cultefque  mores  inciilta  barharJce  coliatione 
Juperari.  Tanto  plus  in  illis  j.rojicit  vitiorum  ig- 
nor  at  10.^  quam  in  his  cognitio  viriutis.  Juitin,  lib. 
ii.  f.  z. 

Sedion     XX. 

{e)  Seneca,  on  the  fubjedl  of  training  a  youth 
in  the  way  he  is  to  follow,  fays,  if  he  was  born  in 
Germany,  he  would,  even  in  his  infancy,  bran- 
dilh  his  little  javelin.  In  another  work,  he  men- 
tions the  promptitude  of  the  German  mind  y  the 
love  of  arms,  to  which  they  are  born  and  bred; 
their  patience  and  firmnels  under  every  hardfhip, 
and  their  negledl  of  all  covering  for  their  bodies, 
while  they  have  no  retreat  to  fhelter  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Seneca,  epift. 
xxxvi.  and,  De  Ira,  lib.  i.  f.  1 1.  Charlevoix  de- 
fcribesthe  American  children  wallovvinar  in  dirt, 
and  reared  m  the  fame  manner  as  the  German  in- 
fants, without  the  help  of  a  nurfe;    a  circum- 

ftance 
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fiance  mentioned  by  Tac*ltus,  for  the  fake  6f 
glancing  obliquely  at  the  fafhion  that  prevailed 
with  the  Roman  matrons,  who  committed  their 
children  to  nurfes  and  Greek  fervants.  For  more 
of  this,  fee  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory:,  f. 
29. 

{b)  The  age  of  manhood  feems  to  have  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  their  twelfth  year.  Stout 
and  well  grown  boys  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  in  a  country  where  the  foldier  was  equip- 
ped with  light  armour.  Hence  King  Theodoric 
lays,  It  is  abiurd  that  the  young  men,  who  are  lit 
for  military  fervice,  fhould  be  deemed  incapable 
of  condu6ling  themfelves.  Valour  fixes  the  age 
of  manhood.  He,  who  is  able  to  pierce  the  foe, 
ought  to  combat  every  vice.  See  Cafliodorus, 
EpiJ}.  i.  Montefquieu  obferves,  that  Childebert 
II.  was  fifteen  years  old,  when  Gontram  his  un- 
cle declared  him  to  be  of  full  age.  "  I  have  put," 
he  faid,  "this  javelin  in  your  hands,  to  inform 
"  you,  that  I  now  relign  the  kingdom  to  your 
"  care ;"  and  then,  turning  to  the  affembly, 
"  You  fee  that  Childebert  is  a  man;  obey  him.'* 
Montefquieu  adds,  that,  by  the  Ripuarian  laws, 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  ability  of  bearing 
arms  and  the  age  of  manhood  v/ent  together. 
The  youth  had  then  acquired  the  flrength  of  bo-  - 
dy  that  was  requilite  for  his  defence  in  combat. 
Amongfl  the  Burgundians,  who  made  ufeofthe 
judiciary  combat,  the  youth  was  of  full  age  at 
fifteen.  When  the  armour  of  the  Franks  was 
light,  fifteen  might  bedeem.edthe  age  of  difcreti- 
on.  In  fucceeding  times  heavy  armour  came  in- 
to ufe,  and  then  the  term  of  minority  was  enlarg- 
ed.    Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  xxviii.  ch.  26  and  27.  . 

(c)  Csefar  gives  the  fame  account.     The  young 
men  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  union  of 
the  fexes,  till  the  age  of  t^veiity,  are  highly  ap- 
plauded. 
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plauded.  Q^i  diutijfime  impuheres permanferunty 
maximam  inter  fuos  ferunt  laudem  :  hoc  ali  ftatu- 
ram,  ali  vires,  nervofqiie  confrynari putant.  Intra 
annum  vero  vigejimumfcemince  notitiam  habuijfe  in 
turptffimis  habefit  rebus.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi, 
f.  20. 

[d)  Tacitus  ufes  the  words,  pares  validceque 
mifcentiir,  that  is,  they  are  married  equal  and 
robufl.  Brotier  underftands  the  expreffion  as  ap- 
plying to  the  equality  of  conditions,  or  a  marriage 
among  peribns  of  equal  rank,  and  he  cites  laws 
from  the  German  code,  annexing  penalties  to 
thofe  of  both  fexes  who  marry  perfons  of  inferior 
rank.  But  the  equality  here  intended  by  Taci- 
tus feems  from  the  context  to  be  no  other  than 
maturity  of  years  in  the  contra(5ling  parties.  The 
diftin6lions  of  rank,  which  took  place  among  the 
Franks  in  Gaul,  were  unknown  to  the  German 
tribes  in  their  own  country. 

{e)  We  find  in  Charlevoix,  that,  though  it  be 
true  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  where 
the  female  fex  is  more  delpifed,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  children  belong  to  the  mother  only,  and 
the  father  is  always  held  as  a  ftranger  to  his  oft- 
fpring,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  is  refpe6led 
as  the  mafter  of  the  cabin.  Charlevoix,  letter, 
xix.  In  fome  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa  filiation 
was  reckoned  from  the  mother  only,  perhaps  be- 
caufe  in  thofe  countries  the  real  father  was  equi- 
vocal. Among  the  Germans  there  was  not  the 
fame  room  for  jealoufy.  It  is  true,  that  the  wo- 
man convidled  of  adultery  was  fhorn  of  her  locks, 
and  driven  out  of  the  village;  but  ftill  marriage 
•\vas  deemed  a  facred  inftitution,  and  conjugal 
fidelity  was  a  female  virtue  throughout  the  nati- 
on. The  women  reared  their  infants  at  their 
breaft,  and  trulled  nothing  to  nurfes  or  fervants. 
The  hufband  hunted,  or  lounged  by  the  fire-fide 

Vol.  IV.  S  in 
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in  (lupid  apathy.     He  dwelt  in  one  hut  with  his 
family;  but  he  valued  them  no  more  than  if  they 
were  all  aflfembled  by  accident,  and  for  his  off- 
fpring  he  felt  no  folicitude.     Filial  affeftion  was, 
by  confequence,  fixed  on  the  mother.     Add  to 
this  the  refpedl,    nothing  fhort  of  veneration, 
which  was  paid  to  the  fcx  by  all   the  different 
tribes.   Thefe  confiderations  may  account  for  the 
affc6lion  of  the  maternal  uncle  for  his  filler's  chil- 
dren.    It  was  for  this  reafon,  fays  Montefquieu, 
that  the  early  French  hiftorians  dwell  fo  much 
on  the  alfedlion  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks  for 
their  fillers,   and  the  filler's  children.     By  the 
Salic  law,  the  lifter  of  the  mother  was  preferred 
to  the  father's  lifter ;  and,  when  a  woman  be- 
came a  w'idow,  Ihe  fell  under  the  guardianftiip  of 
the  female  relations  of  her  deceafed  huft)and. 
Moreover,  when  a  man  was  guilty  of  homicide, 
the  law  allowed  him  to  deliver  up  his  whole  fub- 
ftance,   and  his   relations  were  to  make    good 
the  deficiency.     In  that  cafe,  after  the  father, 
mother,  and  brother,  the  fifter  of  the  mother  wa» 
to  pay,  as  if  that  was  the  tendereft  tie.     We  read 
in  Gregory  of  Tours,  b.  viii.  ch.  i8  and  20,  the 
rage  of  Gontram  at  Levigild's  ill  treatment  of  In- 
gunda,   his  niece :    a   war  was  carried  on  by 
Childebert  her  brother  to  revenge  the  injury  done 
to  his  fifter.  Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  xviii.  ch.  22.  The 
feeds  of  thefe  feveral  cuftoms  among  the  Franks 
are  plainly  feen  in  the  German  manners. 

(/)  Thus  we  fee  that,  by  cuftom  (the  unwrit- 
ten law  of  the  Germans),  the  females  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  fucceflion  to  the  lands  of  their 
deceafed  father.  What  thofe  lands  were  is  clear- 
ly explained  by  Montefquieu.  While  the  Franks, 
he  fays,  lived  in  their  own  country,  their  whole 
ftock  Gonnfted  of  flaves,  herds  of  cattle,  horfes, 
arms,  and  accoutrements.  Land*  for  cultivati- 
on 
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on  were  afllgned  to  them  by  the  ftate  for  a  year 
only,  and  after  that  time  it  was  refumed  by  the 
public.  What  then  were  the  lands  to  which  the 
male  iffue  fucceeded  ?  Every  hut  or  cabin  had  a 
precind  of  ground,  and  that  was  the  eftate  that 
defcended  to  the  fons,  or  went  in  the  male  line. 
It  was  called  Salic  land,  becaufe  the  manfion  of 
a  German  was  called  sal,  and  the  fpace  incloling 
it  SALBAC,  the  homeftead.  When  the  Franks 
ifTued  from  their  own  country,  and  gained  pof- 
feflions  in  Gaul,  they  ftill  continued  to  give  to 
their  new  fettlements  the  name  of  Salic  land; 
and  hence,  the  law  of  the  Franks  that  regulated 
the  courfe  of  defcent,  was  called  the  Salic  law. 
Rapin  has  left  us  an  elaborate  diffcrtatioii  on  the 
fubjed.  He  takes  notice  of  two  different  editi- 
ons of  the  Salic  law ;  but  the  laft,  it  feems,  is 
not  correft.  From  the  former,  Rapin  ftates  fix 
rules  of  fucceflion  to  land  property,  i.  If  a  man 
dies  without  iffue,  his  father  or  his  mother  fhall 
inherit.  2.  If  heleaves  neither  father  nor  mother, 
his  brother  or  his  fifter  fhall  fucceed.  3.  If  there  is 
no  furviving brother  or  filler,  the  fifter  of  his  mo- 
ther ftiall  be  entitled.  4.  If  the  mother  has  left  no 
fifter,  the  fifter  of  the  father  ftiall  fucceed.  5.  If 
the  father  has  left  no  fifter,  the  next  relation  of  the 
male  line  Ihall  have  the  eftate.  6.  No  part  of  the 
Salic  land  ftiall  pa fs  to  the  females ;  but  the  whole 
inheritance  defcends  to  the  male  line,  that  is,  the 
fons  ftiall  be  entitled  to  the  fucceflion.  Rapin 
has  entered  into  a  long  difeuflion,  but  Montei- 
quieu  was  mafter  of  his  fubjed,  and  with  the 
brevity  of  Tacitus  has  placed  the  whole  in  the 
cleareft  light.  The  rule  among  the  Germans  in 
their  own  country  was,  that  the  Salic  land 
fliould  go  to  the  fword,  and  not  to  diftaff.  The 
daughters  were  excluded,  becaufe  they  paffed'by 
marriage  into  other  families.  The  Salic  law  was 
founded  on  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  Germany. 

S2  If 
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If  the  father  left  children,  the  daughters  were 
excluded,  and  the  right  of  inheritance  vefted  in 
the  fons.  The  well-known  law  of  the  French 
monarchy,  which  excludes  the  female  line  from 
the  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  had  its  origin  in  the 
woods  of  Germany.  It  is  true  that,  in  procefs  of 
t-ime,  the  law  of  the  Franks  gave  way  to  the  civil 
law;  and  women,  though  incapable  of  perform- 
ing military  duty,  were  allowed  to  fucceed  to  fiefs, 
which,  for  that  reafon,  were  called  improper 
fiefs.  The  Salic  law  loft  its  force  in  France, 
except  as  to  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  in  which 
refpedl  it  has  remained  inflexible  from  the  earlieft 
period  of  the  monarchy  to  the  prefent  time.  Spi- 
rit of  Laws,  b.  xviii.  ch.  22.  Sec  alfo  Rapin's 
DiflTertation. 

(g)  To  be  poflfeflfed  of  great  wealth,  by  what- 
ever means  acquired,  and  to  be  at  the  fame  time 
old  without  iffue,  gave  ihe  higheft  credit  and  im- 
portance to  a  Roman  citizen.  He  was  fuirround- 
ed  by  flatterers,  who  paid  their  court,  and  with 
emulation  fent  handfome  prefent s,  in  hopes  of 
being  made  teftamentary  heirs,  or,  at  leaft,  of 
obtaining  a  legacy.  The  advantages  of  this  fltu- 
ation  were  I'uch,  that  fathers  often  renounced 
their  children,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  incenfe  of 
adulation.  Rome  was  divided  into  two  clafles; 
the  rich,  who  amufed  their  followers  with  expec- 
tations ;  and  the  legacy-hunters,  who  panted  for 
fudden  riches.  Seneca  has  drawn,  as  it  were  in 
miniature,  a  ftriking  pidure  of  the  avaricious 
fycophant :  he  is  a  vulture,  lying  in.  wait  for  a 
carcafs.  Vultur  eji,  cadaver  expedat.  Horace,  Ju- 
venal, and  Martial  have  made  botli  ranks  of  men 
a  fubjed  of  ridicule.     See  Annals,  b.  iii.  f.  25. 
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SeBion    XXI. 

{a)  In  the  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  before  men 
had  any  notion  of  an  umpire  or  magiflrate  to  de- 
cide their  differences,  it  was  natural  that  every 
man  fhould  exercife  a  rignt  to  repel  injuries  from 
himfelf  and  his  family.     It  was  alfo  natural  that 
he  fhould  demand  atonement  from  the  wrong- 
doer.    Refentment  is  an  a6live  principle  in  the 
frame  of  man.      In  the  minds  of  favages  it  in- 
flamed a  fpirit  of  revenge.    Their  relations,  their 
friends,    and  their  clan  joined  in  the  quarrel. 
Whole  tribes  waged  war  againft  each  other  for 
the  fake  of  an  individual.     Ties  of  confangui- 
nity  and  the  fentiments  of  focial  affeclion  contri- 
buted to  aggravate  the  mifchief.      Every  rude 
uncivilized  llate  was  filled  with  inteftine  broils. 
It  was  the  pride  of  a  German  (and  the  fame  may 
be  feen  among  the  favages  of  America)  to  ex- 
pert redrefs  from  the  vigour  of  his  own  arm. 
He  thought  it  infamous,  fays  Dr.   Robertfon,  to 
give  up  to  another  the  right  of  determining  what 
j^eparation  he  Ihould  accept,  or  with  what  ven- 
geance he  fhould  reft  fatisfied.     It  is  well  known 
that  in  Britain,  when  a  man  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular tribe  or  clan  committed  a  murder,  ven- 
geance was  purfued  not  only  againft  the  offen- 
-  der  and  his  family,  but  againft  the  whole  clan ; 
and  this  fpirit  of  revenge  was  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  deadly  feud.     During  the  ftiort  reign 
of  King  Edmund,  a  law  was  paffed  forbidding 
the  deadly  feud,  except  between  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed    and    the    murderer  himfelf    (fee 
Hume's  Hijl.  App.  i.) ;  fo  late  was  it  before  men 
could  be  taught  to  refign  their  natural  rights  for 
the  fake  of  enjoying  a  furer  proteftion  under  a 
regular  government.     And  yet  we  fee  fome  ru- 
diments 
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diments  of  civil  fociety  among  the  ancient  Gerr 
mans.  They  began  to  form  an  ijlea  of  a  public 
intereft  in  the  prefervation  of  the  peace.  \^  e 
ha\'e  feen  in  this  traft,  f.  xii.  and  in  the  notes  {d) 
and  {e),  that  a  compofition  for  offences  was  made 
by  a  muldl  of  cattle,  and  that  the  king  or  chiefs 
of  the  ftate  received  a  fine  for  the  violation  of 
the  public  peace.  The  favage,  who  before  that 
time  depended  on  his  own  martial  vigour,  was 
willing  to  refign  his  refentment  to  the  dire(Sion 
of  the  magiftrate,  and  to  receive  a  flated  com- 
penfation.  The  fpirit  of  revenge  was  appeafed, 
and  the  deadly  feud  oi  courfe  gave  way  tq  the 
newjurifdiftion. 

{b)  This  compromife  for  manflaughter  and 
other  perfonal  injuries  had  the  happy  effe6l  of 
curbing  the  ferocity  of  a  barbarous  race;  but 
flill  the  principle  of  the  compofition  was  a  fatif- 
faclion  to  the  injured  party.  Avarice  was  call- 
ed in  to  appeafe  revenge.  A  debt  was  fuppofed 
to  be  due  for  the  crime  committed,  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  eftablifhed  in  the  remotef^ 
ages.  Homer  mentions  a  compofition  for  muf« 
der : 


If  a  brother  bleed, 


On  juft  atonement  we  remit  the  deed. 

A  lire  the  flaughter  of  his  fon  forgives; 

The  price  of  blood  difcharg'd,  the  murd'rer  lives. 

9th  Iliad,  V.  743. 

And  again  in  the  defcriptiou  of  Achille^'s  fhield  ; 

There  in  the  forum  fwarm  a  npmerous  train. 
The  fubjeft  of  debate,  a  townfrnan  flain  : 
One  pleads  the  fine  difcharg'd,  which  one  denied. 
And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide. 

1 8th  Iliad,  v.  577, 
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This  mode  of  compofition  for  crimes  and  inju- 
ries   was    adopted  by  the  various  communities 
in  Germany ;  but  their  defcendants,  after  their 
irruption  into  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  ftill  claim- 
ed the  right  of  waging  private  war  for  private 
injuries.     Hoftilities  continued  during  a  number 
of  years,  and  the  animofity  of  the  contending 
parties  laid  a  fcene  of  blood.     Charlemagne  en- 
deavoured by  a  pofitive  law  to  abolifh  the  mif- 
chief ;  but  the  genius  of  one  man  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  eradicate  a  cuftom  fo  firmly  eftablifti- 
ed.     See  Robertfon,    Hijl.  of  Charles  V,  vol.  i. 
p.  54.     Some  of  the  prices  fettled  by  the  Salic 
law  for  a  variety  of  offences  may  be  feen  in 
this  tradl,  f.  12,  note  {d).     By  the  law  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  the  price  of  the  king's 
head,   or  his  weregild,   was  fixed  at  30,000 
ihrimfasy  a  fpecies  of  coin  whofe  value  is  uncer- 
tain.    The  price  of  the  prince's  head  was  15,000 
ihrimfas 'y  the  bilhop's  or  alderman's,  8,000;  the 
Iheriif's,  4,000;  a  thane's  or  clergyman's,  2,000 ; 
a  ceorle's,  266.     Hume's  Hijiory,  A  pp.  i.     To 
complete  this  fyftem,  it  remained  to  compel  the 
delinquent  to  pay,  and  the  perfon  injured  to  ac- 
cept, a  proper  fatisfaclion.      This  point  being 
once  eftablimed,  men  refigned  their  favage  rights 
of  revenge,  and  the  civil  magiftrate  was  enabled 
to  preferve  public  order  and  tranquillity.     And 
thus,  fays  Blackftone,  by  the  Irifh  Brehon  law, 
in  cafe  of  murder,  the  brehon,  or  judge,  was 
ufed  to  compound  between  the  murderer  and 
the  friends  of  the  deceafed,  by  caufing  the  ma- 
lefaftor  to  give  unto  them,  or  the  child  or  wife 
of  him  that  was  ilain,  a  recompenfe,  which  they 
called  an  eriagh.      And    in  our  Saxon   laws 
(particularly  thofe  of  King  Athelflan)  the  feve-i 
ral  WEREGiLps  for  homicide  are  eftablifhed  in 
progreffive  order,  from  the  death  of  the  ceorle, 
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or  peafant,  up  to  that  of  the  king  himfelf.  In 
the  laws  of  Henry  I.  we  have  an  account  of 
what  other  offences  were  then  redeemable  by 
WEREGiLD,  and  what  were  not  fo.  Blackftone, 
vol.  iv.  ch.  23.  In  procefs  of  time,  when  the 
civil  union  was  better  underftpod,  and  men  faw 
that,  by  depofiting  their  refentments  in  the 
hands  of  theft  ate,  their  penonal  fafety  and  their 
property  could  be  better  defended,  crimes  were 
no  longer  confidered  as  mere  perfonal  injuries,  but 
were  punilhed  as  offences  againft  the  good  order 
and  peace  of  the  community.  Revenge  and  per- 
fonal fatisfaftion  for  the  wrong  committed  v^'ere 
no  longer  the  objeAs  in  view.  The  public  juf- 
tice  of  the  community  was  found  to  be  the  beft 
protedlion,  and,  in  a  regular  but  gradual  pro- 
greffion,  as  fucceeding  generations  became  more 
poliihed  and  enlightened,  that  fyftem  of  jurif- 
prudence  grew  up,  by  which  men  find  their 
lives,  their  liberty,  and  their  property  lufficient- 
ly  guarded.  See  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  favages  in  cafes  of  murder,  dif- 
fering but  little  from  the  cuftoms  of  the  Germans, 
European  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  180 
and  181. 

(c)  Tacitus  is  confirmed  by  Julius  Casfar,  who 
fays,  the  laws  of  hofpitality  are  inviolable  among 
the  Germans.  Their  vifitors  are  fure  of  a  cor- 
dial reception.  Their  houfes  are  open  to  every 
gueft.  Book  vi,  f.  22.  Laiitau  informs  us,  that 
the  laws' of  hofpitality  are  held  facrcd  by  the  fa^ 
vages  of  America.  The  gueft,  on  his  firfl:  arri- 
val, never  tells  who  he  is,  or  whence  he  came, 
nor  does  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  make  any  en- 
quiry. No  time  is  loft  in  that  exchange  of  com- 
plim.ents  fo  much  cultivated  by  poliftied  nations. 
The  ftranger,  as  foon  as  he  enters  tlie  cabin,  has 
his  repaft  laid  before  him,  and  he  fits  down  to  it 
without  ceremony.      His  account  of  himfelf  is 

always 
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always  given  after  his  meal,  and  fometimes  at 
the  end  of  four,  fix,  or  ten  days.  Mceures  des 
Sauvages,  vol.  ii.  See  an  Account  of  the  Euro- 
pean Settlements  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  171, 
Montefquieu  obferves,  that  hofpitality  flourilhes 
moft  where  the  manners  are  rude  and  fimple.  The 
fpirit  of  commerce  may  unite  civilized  nations, 
but  individuals  are  not  the  more  conneded. 
Every  thing  in  thofe  countries  has  its  price. 
The  fentiments  of  the  heart,  the  focial  affedlions, 
and  the  virtues  of  humanity  are  exchanged  and 
bartered  in  a  courfe  of  traffic.  Barbarians  have 
little  or  no  attention  to  their  intereft.  ,  Spirit  of 
Laws,  b.  XX.  ch.  2.  The  Burgundian  law  impofed 
a  fine  on  every  man  who  refufed  his  roof  and 
fire-fide  to  the  coming  gueft ;  but  the  Salic  law 
provided,  that  no  man  ihould  harbour  an  atroci- 
ous criminal. 


Se^ioji   XXII. 

(a)  Contrivances  for  bathing  in  warm  water 
occur  in  the  books  of  almoft  all  travellers  in 
North  America.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fouth 
have  recourfe  to  lakes  and  rivers.  Lafitau  in- 
forms us,  that  the  people  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
living  under  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  as 
foon  as  they  rife  in  the  morning,  betake  them- 
felves,  men  and  women,  to  the  fea-fide,  where 
that  advantage  is  near  at  hand,  or  to  the  neareft 
river,  and  there  exercife  themfelves  in  the  water 
for  a  conhderable  time.  Moeurs  dcs  Sauvages, 
vol.  i.  p.  265.  The  feverity  of  the  winter  to- 
wards the  north  requires  the  ufe  of  hot  ftoveg. 
The  Ruihans  are  remarkable  for  the  fame  cuftom. 
Their  vapour-baths,  to  which  men  and  women 
yefort  promifcuoully,  and,  after  exciting  a  vio- 
lent 
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lent  perfpiration,  go  forth  without  any  covering 
to  roll  in  the  fnow,  are  defcribed  at  length  by  Abbe 
la  Chappe,  in  his  account  of  his  "Joumey  through 
Siberia  to  Toholjki. 

(b)  The  manner  in  which  the  Romans  placed 
ihemfelves  at  table,  differed  from  moft  other  na- 
tions. Three  couches,  called  triclinia,  were 
ranged  in  order,  but  fo  as  to  leave  the  end  of 
the  table  open  for  the  approach  of  the  fcrvants» 
Three  pcrfons  lay,  in  eft'eminate  luxury,  on  each 
of  the  couches;  fometimes  four  or  five,  Hpracc 
mentions  four ; 

5xpe  tribus  letftis  videas  canare  quatemos, 

Cicero,  in  Pifonem,  fays,  there  was  nothing 
in  his  houfe  neat  or  elegant.  Five  Greeks,  and 
often  more,  lay  crowded  on  one  couch.  Nihil 
apud  hunc  lautum^  nihil  ekgans.  Graci  guini 
Jhpati  in  ledulis^  fcEpe  plures.  Tacitus  feems  ne- 
ver to  be  better  pleafed,  than  when  he  has  op- 
portunity of  pafling  an  oblique  cenfure  on  the 
manners  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  Germans  in  a  more  manly  way  feated 
themfelves  each  at  his  own  table.  That  this  was 
the  primitive  cufiom  of  remote  ages,  appears 
frequently  in  Homer;  and  Virgil,  his  great  imi^ 
tat  or,  fays, 

Hae  facrls  fedei  epulis;  Kic  arjete  caefo 
Perpetuij  foliti  pairej  confidere  menfis. 

^neid.  vli.  v.  175. 

This  was  their  temple,  this  their  court  of  Itate  ; 
Here  at  their  facred  feaft  the  fathers  f^t. 

Pitt's  Virgil, 

(f )  The  fame  love  of  liquor,  with  all  its  con-, 
fequential  mifchiefs,  has  been  obferved  by  all 

travellers 
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travellers  among  the  favage  tribes  of  America. 
Charlevoix  fays,  the  avarice  of  the  French  deal- 
ers introduced  drunkennefs  among  them,  and 
that  in  the  ftreets  of  Montreal,  hulbands,  wives, 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  fiflers  were  fre-r 
quently  feen  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication,  worrying 
one  another  with  their  teeth  like  fo  many  enraged 
wolves.  CharlevoiXj  'journal  of  a  Voyage  to  North 
America^  letter  viii.  See  slUo  ihe  Eurojjean  Set- 
tlements in  America^  \o\.  i.  p.  169.  To  fupprefs 
the  evil  confequences  of  intoxication  among  the 
Franks,  the  Salic  law  ordained,  that  if  a  man 
were  killed  at  a  convivial  meeting,  in  company 
with  five  or  feven,  the  furvivors  fhould  convid^ 
one  as  the  offender,  or  jointly  pay  the  compoli- 
tion  for  his  death.  Tit,  De  Homicidiis  in  Convivio 
JaBis, 

{d)  Lipfius  fays,  that,  when  he  read  Xeno- 
phon's  account  of  the  Perfians  [CyropcBdia,  lib. 
viii.),  he  was  ftruck  with  the  wonderful  confor- 
mity of  the  eaftern  nations  to  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  Germans.  See  the  Speech  of  Civilis  in 
a  facred  grove,  when  all  were  warm  with  liquor. 
Hi  ft,  b.  iv.  f.  14.  Plutarch,  in  his  Sympojiacs,  b. 
vii.  qu.  9,  obferves,  that  it  was  the  cuuomof  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Perfians,  to  debate  of  flate 
aifairs  at  their  convivial  meetings.  He  refers  to 
a  pafTage  in  Homer,  where  Neftor  advifes  Aga-? 
memnon  to  prepare  a  feaft,  and  then  hear  the 
ablefl  counfellor.  For  this  Plutarch  gives  a  rear 
fbn :  There  is,  he  fays,  a  winelefs  drunkennefs 
excited  by  anger,  malice,  ambition,  and  other 
turbulent  paffions ;  but  wine  rather  overcomes 
the  bad  affe^ions,  and  flirs  and  agitates  the  ge- 
nerous emotions  of  the  heart.  Among  the  Ame- 
rican favages,  when  any  bulinefs  of  confequence 
i^  tranfaded,  they  appoint  a  feaft  upon  the  occa- 

fion, 
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iion,  of  which  almoft  the  whole  tribe  partakes, 
Europca.fp  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  i.  p,  178 


Seaion   XXIII, 


i 


> 


(a)  Pliny  the  elder  obferves,  that  the  ^gypti* 
ans  had  their  intoxicating  liquor  diftilled  froni 
grain,  which  their  country  produced  in  great 
abundance.  But  while  the  Earth  thought  that 
ihe  was  yielding  large  crops  of  corn,  the  wit  of 
inan,  ever  ingenious  in  new  modes  of  vice,  de-. 
rived  the  art  of  making  even  water  an  intoxicat- 
ing Kquor.  Heu,  ?mra  vitioru7n  fo/ertia  !  invert" 
turn  eji  quemadmodum  aqua  quoque  inehriaret*- 
Nat.  Hi  ft.  lib.  xiv.  f.  29. 

(/')  What  Tacitus  calls  lac  cancretiim,  coagu^. 
lated  milk,  Csei'ar  calls  by  the  name  of  cheefc. 
Mdjor  pars  vidiis  eomm.  lade,  ei  cafeo,  et  came 
conftftit.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  f.  21.  Pliny  the 
elder  wonders,  that  a  race  of  men,  who  lived  lb' 
much  on  milk,  had  not  the  ikill  to  make  cheefe, 
They  converted  it  into  a  kind  of  whey  and  but- 
ter, and  ufed  it  as  an  unguent.  Nat.  Hiji.  b.  xi, 
1.  96,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  in  a  little  poem  on 
the  Germans,  tells  us,  that  they  made  ul'e  of  but- 
ter to  oil  their  hair. 

|nfundunt  acido  comam  butyro, 

{c)  The  refinements  of  the  culinary  fclencc 
were  unknown  to  the  Germans.  Pomponius 
Mela  fays,  that  they  fed  on  the  raw  fiefh  of  ani- 
mals, either  recently  killed,  or  after  it  was 
pounded  in  the  hide  by  their  feet  and  hands  to 
Ibme  degree  of  foftneis.  See  Mela,  b.  iii.  ch.  3. 
The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  ftudied  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  table,  and  luxury  was  in  fuch  vogue, 

that. 
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that,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  the  price  of  a  tri- 
umph was  not  too  much  for  a  good  cook.  The 
nan  who  by  his  exquiiite  fkill  could  enable  his 
mailer  to  eat  up  his  fortune,  was  in  the  higheft 
requeft.  Coqui  triumphorum  pretiis  parahmtur ; 
nullufque propejam  7nor talis  cBjlimahirpluris,  quam 
mii  peritijfime  cenfmn  domini  mergit.  Plin.  lib.  ix. 
1*.  17.  Statins,  in  an  elegant  poem,  giidng  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  he  paffed  a  night 
with  a  friend,  fays,  they  had  no  fafhionable 
difhes,  no  rarities  from  diftant  climates,  and  no 
wines  of  an  age  to  vie  with  confuls  of  ancient 
date.  Wretched  they,  who  know  the  diiference 
between  the  Phalian  bird  and  the  crane  of  Rha- 
dope  ;  who  can  tell  what  kind  of  goofe  has  the 
largeft  liver;  why  the  Tuican  boar  exceeds  the 
"Umbrian ;  and  on  which  coaft  may  be  found  the 
beft  bed  of  oyfters ! 


Neque  enim  ludibrla  ventris 


Haufimus,  aut  epulas  diverfo  a  fole  petitas, 
Vinaque  perpetuissevo  certantia  faftis. 
Ah  !  miferi,  quos  noffe  juvat  quid  Plialidos  ales 
Diflat  ab  hyberna  Rhodopes  grue;  quis  magis  anfec 
Exta  ferat ;  cut  Thufcus  aper  generofior  Umbro  •, 
Lubrica  qua  recubant  conchylia  mollius  alga. 

Stat.  Syiv.  lib.  iv.  poem.  6. 

Florus  relates,  that  the  Cimbrians,  after  their 
expedition  over  the  Alps,  loft  all  their  ferocity 
by  the  ufe  of  bread,  meat  dteffed  at  the  fire,  and 
the  delicious  wines  of  Italy ;  and,  by  confequence, 
were  more  eaiily  defeated  by  Marius.  Florus,  b. 
iii.  ch.  3. 

{d)  Thus  we  know,  that  the  Europeans,  when 
they  fettled  in  North  America,  foon  found  it 
their  intereft  to  fupply  the  natives  with  fpirituous 
liquors.  They  waged  a  war  of  gin  and  brandy 
againft  the  various  tribes,  fome  of  which  have 
been  fubdued,  and  others  almoft  totally  extirpat- 
ed 
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<pd  by  their  own  drunkennefs.  See  Charlevoix^ 
letter  viii.  The  fame  writer  fays,  that  a  favage, 
being  afked  by  a  French  officer  what  he  thought 
the  brandy,  which  he  loved  fo  much,  was  made 
of,  gave  for  anfwer  :  "  It  is  made  of  tongues  and 
*'  hearts ;  for  when  I  have  drunk  of  it,  I  fear  no- 
*'  thing ;  and  I  talk  like  an  angel.*'  Letter  xxi. 
P-83. 


Sedion    XXlV. 

{a)  Public  exhibitions  cofl  the  Athenians  more 
than  their  wars.  At  Rome  the  expence  wa6 
enormous,  and  the  profeflion  of  a  player  was  fo 
profitable,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  Rofcius 
gained  annually  a  fum  almoft  incredible.  In  the 
luxury  of  the  times  that  followed,  immenfe  for^ 
tunes  were  acquired  by  the  public  performers. 

(b)  The  rage  for  gaming,  which  has  been  ob- 
ferved  among  barbarians  in  almoft  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  may  be  accounted  for  without  much 
difficulty.  The  life  of  a  favage  is  pafled  in  war,, 
in  hunting,  fifhing,  and  in  fcenes  of  plunder  and 
rapine.  When  that  employment  no  longer  calU 
for  his  exertions,  he  fmks  down  in  liftlefs  indo- 
lence. The  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  day 
have  nothing  to  roufe  his  faculties.  Tired  of 
himfelf  and  of  languid  apathy,  he  wants  fome  ob- 
je6l  to  excite  and  agitate  his  palfions.  Gaming 
anfwers  this  purpofe.  Every  thing  is  put  to  the 
decifion  of  chance ;  hope  and  fear  fucceed  each 
other ;  and  joy  and  rage,  and  pleafure  and  dif- 
appointment  excite  the  ftrongeft  emotions  of  the 
foul.  The  danger  of  lofmg  his  whole  ftock,  and 
even  his  liberty,  relieves  the  favage  from  the  op- 
preffion  under  which  he  laboured.  The  deeper 
the  play,  the  more  his  paffions  are  alarmed ;  and 

that 
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that  inward  conflid,  that  agitation  of  the  mind, 
is  the  incentive  that  makes  him  delight  in  games 
of  chance.     Brotier  quotes  a  remarkable  pall  age 
from  St.  Ambrofe,  who  gives  a  lively  pidure  of 
a  barbarous  people  engaged  at  play.     The  Huns, 
he  fays,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race,  are  always  fub- 
je6l  to  a  fet  of  ufurers,  who  lend  them  what  they 
want  for  the  purpofes  of  gaming.      They  live 
without  laws,  and  yet  obey  the  laws  of  dice. 
Et  cum  Jine  kgihus  vivant,    alece  folius  legihus 
ohedire.      St.  Ambrofe  adds,    that  when  the  un- 
fuccefsful  gamefter  has  loft  his  all,  he  fets  his 
liberty,  and  even  his  life,    upon  a  fmgle  cail^ 
and  is  accounted  infamous  if  he  does  not  pay  his 
debts  of  honour.     Upon  this  principle,  a  perfon, 
well  known  to  the  Roman   emperor,    fuflfered 
death  at  the  command  of  the  winner.     Lafitau 
has  an  entire  chapter  concerning  the  love  of  play 
among  the  lavages  of  America.     He  defcribes 
their  manner  of  fupplying  the  want  of  dice,  by 
forming  the  bones  of  animals  to  a  convenient  hze, 
with  fix  faces,  but  two  larger  than  the  reft,  one 
of  them  black,  and  the  other  of  a  pale  yellow 
hue.     One  half  of  a  village  plays  againft  the 
other,  and  often  village  againft  village.     They 
hazard  all  they  have,  and  frequently  retire  ftark 
naked  in  the  deep  fnow  and  rigour  of  the  winter. 
They  even  ftakc  their  liberty,  and  go  willingly 
into  fervitude.     Lafitau  cites  Father  Labat   to 
prove  the  fame  cuftom  among  the  negroes  of 
Africa.     Mceurs  dei  Sauvages,  vol.  ii.  p.  338  to 
fl     359-     ^^^  ^^^^  Charlevoix,  vol.  ii.  p.  laand  13. 
I     Dr.  Robertfon  fays,    the  fame  caufes,  which  fo 
often  prompt  perfons  in  civilized  life  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  this  paftime,  render  it  the  delight  of 
y     the  favage.     Both  run  with  tranfport  to  whatever 
r      is  interefting    enough  to  ftir  and  agitate  their 
minds.     Hence  the  Americans,    who  at  other 

times 
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times  are  fo  indifferent,  fo  phlegmatic,  fo  filen£^ 
and  animated  with  fo  few  defires,  as  foon  as  they 
engage  at  play,  become  rapacious,  impatient, 
noify,  and  almofl  frantic  with  eagernefs.  Their 
furs,  their  domeftic  utenfils,  their  clothes,  their 
arms  are  flaked  at  the  gaming-table ;  and  when 
all  is  lofl,  high  as  their  fenfe  of  independence  is, 
in  a  wild  emotion  of  defpair  or  hope,  they  will 
often  rifk  their  perfonal  liberty  upon  a  fmgle  caft._ 
Hijiory  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  202  and  203.  The 
love  of  play  and  dice  is,  undoubtedly,  a  paffiori 
of  great  antiquity,  and  will  not  eafily  be  eradi- 
cated. A  writer  in  Churchill's  Voyages  fays,  he 
"went  to  St.  Cofmo,  half  a  league  from  Mexico, 
to  fee  the  houfe  and  gardens  of  Don  John  de 
Vargas ;  the  firft  finely  finifhed,  and  the  fecond 
full  of  fountains.  This  gentleman  keeps  his 
coach  and  fix,  fpends  fix  thoufand  pieces  of  eight 
a  year,  without  any  other  revenue  but  what  he^ 
has  from  cards  and  dice.  On  fome  nights  he 
wins  thirty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight.  Churchill's 
Voyages,  vol.  iv.  p.  508.  Have  not  fuch  perfons 
been  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  in  modern  times? 
St.  Ambrofe,  in  the  trad  quoted  above,  affigns 
the  reafon :  Dice  have  their  laws,  which  the 
courts  of  juflice  cannot  conquer.  Hahet  et  alea 
Juas  leges,  quas  jura  fori  nan  folvunt>  See  Senft- 
lebius,  De  Alea  Veteriim,  p.  14. 


Se&ion    XXV. 

(a)  See  in  Tacitus  {Annals,  b.  xiv.  f.  43)  atf 
account  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  who  had  four- 
fcore  fervants  in  his  family,  with  fpecific  names 
for  their  feveral  departments.  This  was  called 
his  city  eflablifhment,  familia  urhana.  In  the 
country  the  Romans  had  their  rural  Haves  under 

different" 
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different  appellations.  In  Germany  the  flaves 
were  prsedial  fervants,  not  indeed  at  liberty,  but 
annexed  to  the  foil,  glebes  adfcripti.  Their  con- 
dition, Brotier  obferves,  was  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  vaiials,  or  serfs,  who,  a  few  centuries  ago, 
were  fo  numerous  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The 
German  conquerors,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans, 
iiad  their  real  flaves,  while  thofe  who  remained 
in  a  ftate  of  rural  vafTalage  were  called  lidi. 
This  diftindtion  appears  in  the  Salic  law,  tit. 
XXX.  See  in  Spelman's  Glojfaryy  title  Villanus, 
Villenage  was  a  fpecies  of  tenure  manifeftly  de- 
rived from  the  Germans. 

(b)  A  compofition  was  paid  for  homicide ;  but 
ftill,  it  feems,  a  man  might  kill  his  flave  with  im- 
punity. The  Salic  law  provided  afterwards, 
that  he  who  killed  the  flave  of  another,  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  fine,  and  the  expence  of 
the  iuit. 

(c)  The  flave  at  Rome,  when  manumitted, 
was  called  LI  BERTUs,  and  his  defcendants  were 
LiBERTiNi.  In  procefs  of  time,  when  the  Franks, 
in  their  new  polTeffions,  became  acquai^ted  v/ith 
money,  the  ceremony  of  enfranchifement  was 
performed  by  ftriking  out  of  the  flave's  hand  a 
DENARIUS,  and  from  that  circumftance  the  freed- 
man  was  called  denariatus.  Their  rank, 
however,  was  little  higher  than  that  of  a  Have ; 
and  by  the  Ripuarian  law,  tit.  Ivii.  lex.  4,  if  a 
freedman  died  without  iflue,  his  fortune  W'cnt 
to  the  public  treafury. 

(^)  As  often  as  an  opportunity  offers,  Tacitus 
has  an  eye  to  the  manners  of  his  own  country. 
He  glances,  in  this  place,  at  Pallas,  NarcifTus, 
Icelus,  and  others  of  that  defcription,  v;ho,  un- 
der Claudius,  Nero,  and  Galba,  rofe  to  the  firft 
eminence  in  the  ftate.  The  tyranny  of  fuch  men 
was  a  galling  yoke  to  every  liberal  mind.     Nerva, 

Vol.  IV.  T  Trajan, 
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Trajan,  and  the  Antonines  never  tranfafled  any 
kind  of  public  bufmefs  by  the  intervention  of 
their  freedmen.  We  are  told  that  Adrian,  fee- 
ing one  of  his  Haves  walking,  with  a  familiar  air, 
between  two  fenators,  ordered  a  perfon  to  go  di- 
redlly  and  give  the  impudent  fellow  a  box  on  the 
face,  with  this  monition,  "  Learn  more  refpedl 
"  for  thofe,  to  whom  you  may  be  transferred  as 
"  a  Have."  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  Agricola 
never  fuifered  his  Haves  or  freedmen  to  play  the 
part  of  agents  in  the  affairs  of  his  adminiftration. 
See  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  19.  It  is  obferved  by 
Montefquieu  {Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  xv.  ch.  i8.)> 
that  the  freedmen  under  the  emperors  paid  their 
court  to  the  weaknefTes  of  their  mailers,  and  then 
taught  them  to  reign  by  their  vices,  not  their  vir- 
tues. It  is  remarkable  that  the  fame  abufe  of 
power  that  prevailed  at  Rome  under  the  worft  of 
the  emperors,  was  alfo  felt  in  thofe  parts  of  Ger- 
many where  monarchy  and  defpotifm  were  efta- 
bliftied. 

{e)  We  have  here  four  diftin(Sl  ranks ;  the  no- 
bles, the  men  of  ingenuous  birth,  the  freedmen, 
and  the  flaves.  In  Gaul,  according  to  Csefar, 
there  were  two  principal  orders  of  men,  the 
druids  and  the  nobles,  the  common  people  being 
little  better  than  flaves.  Book  vi.  f  12.  The 
Franks,  in  imitation  of  their  German  anceftors, 
had  four  clafTes  of  men ;  their  nobles,  their  inge- 
nuous, their  lidi,  and  their  flaves:  and  this, 
Montefquieu  obferves,  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
compofition  for  offences  proportioned  to  the  dif- 
"ferent  ranks  of  the  feveral  complainants.  Spirit 
of  Laws,  b.  XXX.  ch.  25.  See  Memoires  ieVAcad, 
des  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  541. 


Sedion 
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Seaion    XXVI. 

{a)  The  pra6lice  of  laying  out  money  at  exor- 
bitant intereft,  and  exadling  payment  with  harfh 
feverity,  was  an  ancient  grievance  at  Rome,  and 
a  perpetual  caufe  of  clamour  and  fedition.  Laws, 
it  is  true,  were  made  at  various  times  to  fupprefs 
the  mifchief ;  but  thofe  laws  were  eluded,  be- 
caufe,  as  Tacitus  fays,  the  public  good  gave  way 
to  private  emolument.  See  Annals,  b.  vi.  f.  16, 
and  note  {a). 

(b)  The  critics  make  it  a  queftion,  whether  it 
Ihould  be  fier  vices  or  J>er  vicos.   But  whether  we 
underftand  that  the  Germans  cultivated  the  lands 
by  turns,  or  removed  to  different  places,  the  dif- 
ference does  not  feemtobe  material.     It  is,  how- 
ever, ascertained  by  Caefar,  that  the  magiftrates 
portioned  out  yearly  to  every  canton  or  family  a 
quantity  of  land  in  what  part  of  the  country  they 
thought  proper,  and  in  the  next  year  removed  to 
fome  other  fpot.     Many  reafons  are  afligned  for 
this  praftice ;  left,  feducedby  habit  and  continu- 
ance, they  fhould  learn  to  prefer  tillage  to  war  ; 
left  a  delire  of  enlarging  their  pofTeflions  ftiould 
prevail,    and  prompt  the  ftronger  to  expel  the 
weaker ;  left  they  ftiould  become  curious  in  their 
buildings,  in  order  to  guard  againft  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  ;  left  avarice  ftiould  get  footing 
among  them ;  and,  in  fine,  to  preferve  content- 
ment and  equanimity  among  the  people,  when 
they  find   their  poffeffions   nothing  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  moft  powerful.     De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi, 
f.  21.     See  Duncan's  Csefar,  b.  vi.  f,  20.    Horace 
defcribes  the  Scythians  wandering,  in  like  man- 
ner, from  place  to  place,  and  never  occupying 
the  fame  fpot  tor  more  than  a  fingle  year. 

T  %  (GaiTincftre? 
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Campeftres  melius  Scythae, 
Quorum  plauftra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos, 

Vivuiit,  et  rigidi  Getae, 
Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 

Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt. 
Nee  cultura  placet  longior  annua. 

Lib.  ai.  ode  24, 

{c)  In  the  iirft  ages  of  the  world,  the  year 
was  diltinguilhed  by  two  iealbns  only.     Mofes 
mentions  feed-time   and   harveft,    fummer  and 
winter.     Genefis,  ch.  viii.     In  procefs  of  time, 
the  exertions  of  induftry  marked  out  other  pe- 
riods ;  but  all  that  the  Germans  wanted  of  the 
earth  was  corn  and  grain,  and,  the  harveft  being 
over,  they  had  no  fruits  to  expedl  in  autumn. 
Brotier  fays,  the  Germans  at  this  day  have  no 
diftind;  word  in  their  language  for  the  autumnal 
feafon.     The  term  that  fatisfies  them  is  herbst, 
harveft.     Beyond  that  period,  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans knew  no  produ6lions  of  the  earth,  having 
neither  orchards  nor  fruit-trees;  and  according- 
ly the  Anglo-Saxon  language  has  no  name  for 
autumn.     That  word  in  Englifti  was  borrowed 
from  the  Latin.     Thtfall  of  the  leaf  is  a  para- 
phraftical  exprefiion,  denoting  that  feafon  of  the 
year  by  the  decay  of  nature,  not  by  the  maturi- 
ty of  her  fruits. 


Seaion     XXVH. 

{a)  The  fimplicity  of  the  Germans  is  placed 
by  Tacitus,  as  often  as  the  occafion  permits,  in 
direct  contraft  to  Roman  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence. Pliny  relates,  that  Csecilius  Claudius 
Ifidorus  ordered  for  himfelf  a  pompouc  funeral, 
which  coft  a  Turn  almoft  incredible.    Book  xxxii. 

And 
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And  the  fame  author  fays,  that  Arabia  does  not 
produce  in  a  whole  year  the  quantity  of  fpice 
confumed  by  Nero  at  the  funeral  of  Poppssa. 
Book  xti.  The  Romans  borrowed  their  fuper- 
fluGus  pomp  from  the  eaftern  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  Perlians,  who  did  not  burn 
the  dead  bodies,  but  depoiited  them  in  fepul- 
chres  of  fuperb  ftru6lure,  where  they  heaped  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  fpices,  and  a  profuiion  of 
rich  ornaments.  Plutarch  mentions  at  the  fune- 
ral of  Sylla  two  hundred  and  ten  plates  of  ex- 
quilite  fpices,  and  the  images  of  .Sylla  and  his 
Udlor  conftrudled  with  frankincenfe  and  cinnar 
mon.  The  following  lines  in  Lucan,  defcriblng 
the  laft  honours  paid  by  Cornelia  to  the  remains 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  happily  illuftrate  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Romans  : 

Collegit  veftes  miferique  infignla  Magni, 
Armaque,  ct  impreffas  auro,  quas  gefierat  olim, 
Exuvias,  pi(5laique  togas,  velamina  fummo 
Ter  confpe(fta  Jovi,  funeftoque  intulit  igiii. 

Pharsal.  lib.  ix.  v.  175; 

To  her  lord's  fhade  fhe  builds  a  fun'ral  pile, 
And  decks  it  proud  with  many  a  noble  fpoil. 
There  Ihone  his  arms  with  antique  gold  inlaid, 
There  the  rich  robes,  which  fhe  herfelf  had  made ; 
The  relics  of  his  pall  victorious  days 
Now  this  his  latell  trophy  ferve  to  raife, 
And  in  one  common  flame  together  blaze. 

RowE,  b.  ix.  V.  294 


} 


(b)  The  things  which  a  German  valued  moft, 
were  his  arms  and  his  horfe.  Thefe  were  added  to 
the  funeral  pile,  with  a  perfuaiion  that  the  de- 
ceafed  would  have  the  fame  delight  in  his  new 
flate  of  exiftence.  Hence  the  fame  cuftom  in 
almoft  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  particularly 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.     It  is  true  that 

Tacitus 
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Tacitus  does  not  exprefsly  tell  us  that  the  Ger- 
mans believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul; 
but  in  fe£l.  39,  we  find,  that  they  had  a  concep- 
tion of  a  Supreme  God,  the   Governor  of  the 
world ;    regnator  omnium  Deus,    ccetera  fuhjeda 
atque  farcntia.     And  fmce  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Icelandic  mythology  attributed  to  the  Deity  in- 
finite power,  boundlefs  knowledge,  and  incor- 
ruptible juftice;  fmce  it   appears  that  they  did 
not  allow  the  Divinity  to  be  reprefented  under 
any  corporeal  form,  nor  to  be  confined  within 
_  the  inclofure  of   walls ;    and  fince   they   were 
taght  to  offer  up  their  adoration  in  woods  and 
confecrated   forefts;    it  may  be   fairly  inferred 
from  that  ftriking  coincidence  in  the  religious 
opinions  of  both  nations,  that  the  belief  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate  was  part  of  the  German   creed.     See 
Northern  Antiquities^  ch.v.    We  read,  that  in  the 
tomb  of  Childeric,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  fpear, 
his  fword,  with  his  other  warlike  weapons,  and 
even  his  horfe's  head,  were  found  in  his  tomb. 
An  human  fkull  was  alfo  difcovered,  fuppofed 
to  be  that  of  his  faithful  follower.     See  Mont- 
faucon,  Les  Monumens  de  la  Man  archie  Fianfoifcy 
torn.  i.  p.   10.      Lafitau,  Charlevoix,  and  other 
travellers,  defcribe  the  fame  notions  of  a  future 
fi:ate,  and  the  fame  funeral  ceremonies,  among 
the  favages  of  America.     Dr.  Rcbertfon  fays,  as 
they  imagine  that  departed  fpirits  begin   their 
career  anew  in  the  world  v/hither  they  are  gone, 
they  bury,  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
their  bow,  their  arrows,  and  other  weapons  ufed 
in  hunting  or  war ;  they  depofit  in  their  tomb 
the  fkins  or  fluffs  of  which  they  make  garments, 
Indian  corn,    venifon,    domeftic    utenfils,    and 
v\  iiatever  is  reckoned  among  the  neceflaries  in 
their  fimple  mode  of  life.     J^iJ}-  of  America,  vol. 
ji.  b.  4.   See  alfo  European  fSettkme?its  in  America, 

vol. 
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vol.  i.  p.  183.     Virgil  defcribes  a  funeral  cere- 
mony exaflly  Iiinilar  to  that  of  the  Germans. 

At  plus  ^neas  ingenti  mole  fepulcrum 

Imponit,  fuaque  arma  viro,  remumque  tubamque. 

^NEiD.  lib.  vi.  V.  232. 

This  done,  to  folemnize  the  warrior's  doom, 
The  pious  hero  rais'd  a  lofty  tomb. 
The  tow'ring  top  his  well-known  er.figns  bore. 
His  arms,  his  once  loud  trump,  and  tap'ring  oar. 

Pitt's  Virgil. 

(c)  Sentiments  of  a  iimilar  kind  occur  in  Se- 
neca, and,  perhaps,  the  diftinguifhing  critic  may 
trace  fome  refemblance  in  the  expreffion.  A 
year,  he  fays,  is  allowed  to  female  grief,  not 
with  intent  that  the  whole  time  fhould  be  lb  em- 
ployed, but  that  it  fnould  not  be  protradled  longer. 
No  time  is  prefcribed  to  the  men,  becaufe  none 
Is  proper.  Annum  foemitiis  ad  lugendum  conjii- 
iuere  majores,  non  ut  tamdiu  lugerent,  fed  ne  diu- 
tius :  viris  nuilum  hgitimum  tempiis  ejt,  quia  nul- 
lum honejium.  Epift.  64.  In  another  place,  he 
fays,  Our  anceftors  did  not  forbid  grief  and 
mourning,  but  they  fixed  the  bounds;  obferving 
a  juft  mean  between  the  tendernefs  of  aifedion 
and  the  rules  of  reafon :  they  wifely  Taid,  Feel 
regret  for  your  friends,  but  conquer  it.  Majores 
nojlri  7ion  prohihiterunt  Indus,  fed  jiiiierunt :  opti- 
mum inter  pietatem  et  rationem  temper  amentum  ejl, 
et  feniire  deftderium,  et  opprimere.  De  Confol. 
cap.  15.  He  talks  in  another  place  of  birds  and 
other  animals  that  love  their  young  with  ardent 
affeftion;  but  their  love  dies  with  their  off- 
fpring.  This,  he  fays,  does  not  become  a  man : 
let  him  continue  to  remember,  but  let  him  ceafe 
to  grieve.  Meminijfe  perfe^veret,  higere  dejinat. 
Epift.  xcix.      The    fame  rule  has  taken  place 

among 
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among  the  American  favages.  Lafitau  obferves, 
that  the  v/omen  vent  their  grief  in  fongs  of  bit- 
ter lamentation,  and  floods  of  tears;  but  the 
men  confider  that  excefs  as  a  weaknefs  beneath 
their  dignity.  They  fit  in  penfive  filence,  and 
grieve  inwardly;  fenfible  of  their  lofs,  but  not 
unmanned  by  tendernefs.  The  author  of  the 
European  Settlements  in  America  fays,  the  women 
lament  the  lofs  with  bitter  cries,  and  the  moft 
hideous  howlings,  intermixed  with  fongs,  Avhich 
celebrate  the  great  aftions  of  the  deceafed,  and 
thofe  of  his  anceftors.  The  men  mourn  in  a 
lels  extravagant  manner,  European  SettkiJients 
in  Ar/:srica,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 


Seclion  XXVIII. 

((7.)  We  are  now  come  to  what  may  be  called 
the  fecond  part  of  this  Treatife.  The  author  has 
taken  a  furvey  of  the  general  manners,  and  he 
now  proceeds  to  give  a  difl:in6l  account  of  the 
feveral  flates  that  occupied  the  various  divifions 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  obferved  (f.  i.  note 
a),  that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  which 
lay  on  the  fide  of  Gaul,  Gallia  Cifrhenana,  is 
not  comprifed  in  this  inquiry.  It  is  Germany 
beyond  the  Rhine,  Germania  Tranjrhenana,  that 
the  author  intends  to  defcribe.  He  begins  his 
chart  near  the  head  of  the  Rhine,  and  follows 
down  the  current  of  tliat  river  to  its  mouth, 
Avhere  it  discharges  itfelf  into  the  German  Ocean. 
From  that  place  he  proceeds  eaftward  along  the 
coaft  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Viftula,  or  the  Weiffel. 
Tacitus  accedes  to  the  opinion  of  Julius  Casfar, 
who  fays,  that  formerly  the  Gauls  exceeded  the 
Germans  in  military  fame,  often  made  war  upon 
them,   and,   abounding  in  people,    lent   feveral 

colonieg 
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colonies  over  the  Rhine.  Accordingly  the  Vol- 
c&  took  pofTellion  of  the  fertile  plains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hercynian  foreft,  known 
to  Greek  writers  by  the  name  of  Orcinia.  They 
were  difcinguillied  by  their  bravery,  and  no  lei's 
remarkable  than  the  Germans  for  their  poverty, 
their  abftinence,  and  laborious  way  of  life.  Cte- 
far,  De  Bell.  Gull.  lib.  vi.  f.  23.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  Tacitus  calls  C^far  the  molt  refpec- 
table  of  authors,  summus  auctorum,  and  yet, 
in  fome  inftanccs,  differs  from  him.  It  is  there- 
fore reafonable  to  conclude,  that,  whenever  a 
variance  arifes  betv/een  them,  Tacitus  did  not 
wilfully  feek  occalion  to  contradi6l  a  writer  of 
great  authority.  Many  years  had  paffed  lince 
Ccclar  threw  his  bridge  over  the  Rhine;  the 
Romans  had  penetrated  farther  into  the  heart 
of  the  country;  new  channels  of  information 
were  opened,  and  time  had,  probably,  wroughl 
many  changes. 

(b)  The  Hercynian  foreft,  according  to  Cse- 
far's  account,  was  about  nine  days  journey  in 
brcadih;  that  being  the  only  way  of  computing 
it,  as  the  Germans  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of 
meafurcs.  It  began  from  the  confines  of  the 
Helvetians,  the  Nemetes,  and  Rauraci,  and  ex- 
tending towards  the  Danube,  reached  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Dacians ;  and  turning  thence  from 
the  banks  of  the  river,  covered  a  vaft  tra6l  of 
country.  Numbers  travelled  fix  days  into  this 
foreft,  yet  no  one  pretended  to  have  reached  the 
fartheft  limit.  C^far,  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vL  f. 
24.  Pliny  the  elder,  who  had  been  in  Germany, 
gives  a  defcription  of  this  prodigious  foreft,  lib. 
xvi.  f.  2.  Gronovius  and  other  commentators 
fay,  that  the  German  word  is  Hirtfenwaldy  im- 
porting the  foreft  of  ftags.  The  Romans  foften- 
ed  the  barbarous  found  to  their  own  idiom,  by 

calling 
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calling  it  Hercynia  Silva.  It  is  now  cut  down 
in  many  places,  or  parcelled  out  into  woods, 
which  go  by  particular  names,  Inch  as  the  Black 
Foreft;  La  Foret  de  Hartz.  Some  of  the  woods 
in  Bohemia  are  iuppofed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
Hercynian  foreft.  The  Helvetians  inhabited  ori- 
ginally what  is  now  called  Switzerland,  with  a 
wide  traft  of  country  extending  towards  Lyons. 
The  time  when  they  migrated  into  Germany  can- 
not now  be  alcertained.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  they  fettled  in  Germany  near  the  Hercyni- 
an Forelt,  and  occupied  the  country  now  called 
Suabia,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Mesnus,  or  the 
Mein,  and  the  Black  Foreft. 

yc)  The  Boians  Vv'ere  originally  a  people  of 
Gaul,  bordering  on  the  Helvetians,  in  the  coun- 
try now  called  the  Bourbonnois.  The  time  of 
their  migration  into  Germany  cannot  be  fixed 
with  precilion.  Livy  mentions  a  colony  of  Gauls 
fent  into  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Prifcus.  He  fays,  that  Ambigatus,  king  of  the 
Bituriges,  who  reigned  over  the  Celtss,  being  the 
third  part  of  Gaul,  fent  his  filler's  fon  Sigovefus 
into  the  Hercynian  Foreft,  in  order  to  difcharge 
a  redundant  multitude  from  his  own  dominions, 
which,  at  that  time,  were  greatly  over-peopled. 
Book  V.  f.  34.  It  is  moft  probable  that  the  Boi- 
ans and  Helvetians  joined  in  that  expedition.  La 
Bletterie  is  of  opinion  that  the  Boians  occupied 
part  of  what  is  now  called  Bohemia.  He  fays, 
the  old  German  term  heim  or  haim  lignifies  ha- 
bitation, and  thence  the  French  derived  hameaii ; 
and  the  compound  word  BoiohcE>mi?n  wRSfhe  habi fa- 
llen of  the  Boiaris.  We  read  in  Velleius  Paterculus 
(lib.  ii.  f.  IC9)  that  Boiohccrrtum  was  the  name  of 
the'ccuntry  occupied  by  Maroboduus.  In  the  reign 
of  A'jgufti'?  Cxlar  the  Boians,  expelled  by  the 

Marcomanni, 
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Marcomanni,  retired  towards  the  Danube,  where 
their  territory  was  called  Boiaria,  now  Bavaria. 
(^d)  Of  thele  two  nations  little  is  now  known. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  Aravifcians  in- 
habited the  Upper  Hangary,  and  that  the  Olians 
occupied  theeailern  part  of  the  country  near  the 
fource  of  the  Viftula.  Tacitus  doubts  whether 
the  latter  were  a  German  race,  and,  in  fe6l.  43, 
he  feems  convinced,  by  their  ufe  of  the  Panno- 
nian  language,  and  the  acquiefcence  with  which 
they  fubmitted  to  pay  a  tribute,  that  they  were 
adventitious  fettlers  in  Germany.  The  com- 
mentators make  it  probable  that  they  bordered 
on  the  Marcomanni,  and  occupied  the  northern 
paFt  of  Hungary  beyond  the  Danube.  See  Pel- 
loutier,  Hijloire  des  Cellcs,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

{e)  The  Treverians  inhabited  v/hat  is  now 
called  the  diocefe  of  Treves ;  the  territory  of  the 
Nervians  was  near  Cambray.  See  more  con- 
cerning the  Nervians,  Csefar's  Comment,  lib.  ii. 

{f)  Thefe  three  nations  migrated  from  Ger- 
many into  Gaul.  The  Vangiones,  according  to 
Brotier,  occupied  the  diocefe  of  Worms ;  the  Tri- 
boci,  the  diocefe  of  Strapourg'^  the  Ncmetes,  the 
diocefe  of  Spire.  Though  originally  Germans, 
they  were  all  fettled  in  Gaul  before  Csefar  carri- 
ed his  vidorious  arm.s  through  every  part  of  the 
country. 

{g)  During  Csefar's  wars  in  Gaul,  the  Ubi- 
ans,  then  fettled  on  the  German  iide  of  the  Rhine,- 
fent  their  ambafTadors  to  the  Roman  general, 
and,  having  delivered  hoftages,  and  formed  an 
alliance,  implored  his  proteclion  againfc  the  Sue- 
vians,  by  whom  they  were  dreadfully  opprefTed. 
It  was  in  confequence  of  thefe  remonllrances 
that  Csefar  refolved  to  build  his  bridge  over  the 
Rhine.  De  BelL  Gall.  lib.  iv.  f.  16.  From  that 
time  tlie  Ubians  were  obnoxious  to  the  German 

nation. 
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nation.  Their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and 
their  having  called  in  a  foreign  aid,  inflamed  the 
indignation  of  their  enemies.  Prefied  and  per- 
fecuted  by  the  Cattians,  they  applied  to  the  Ro- 
mans for  a  fafe  retreat  on  the  Gallic  iide  of  the 
Rhine.  Their  reqnefl  was  granted,  and  lands 
were  ailigned  to  them  in  the  country  now  called 
the  Electorate  of  Cologne.  The  exa6l  time  of 
this  migration  cannot  now  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty. Agrippa  commanded  in  Gaul  in  the 
years  of  Rome  716  and  73.5;  audit  was,  moll 
pre  jably,  in  one  of  thofe  expeditions  that  he  re- 
ceived the  Ubians  under  the  protection  of  Rome. 
The  Ubians  in  their  new  fettlement  built  a  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and 
the  mother  of  Nero.  Being  married  afterwards 
to  the  emperor  Claudius,  Ihe  eftablifhed  a  colo- 
ny of  veterans  in  the  city  of  the  Ubians,  which 
was  from  that  time  called  the  Agrippinian  colony  ; 
and  thence  the  modern  name  of  Cologne.  The 
people  were  pleafed  with  a  title,  which  at  once 
did  honour  to  their  protedrefs,  and  recalled 
the  name  of  the  firft  founder.  See  Annals,  b. 
xii.  f.  27. 

Sedion     XXIX. 

(a)  The  Bat.avians  are  often  celebrated  by  Ta- 
citus for  their  bravery,  their  iViil  in  fwimming 
acrofs  rivers,  and  their  faithful  attachment  to 
the  intereil  of  Rome.  In  the  fecond  book  of 
the  Annals,  f  10,  we  find  them  fighting  under 
Germanicus.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Ihjlory, 
they  are  laid  to  be  originally  of  the  Cattian  na- 
tion. Driven  out  by  their  countrymen,  they 
occupied  a  marfhy  illand,  formed  by  the  German 
Ocean  and  two  branches  of  the  Rhine.     They 
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adhered  with  unfnaken  conftancy  to  the  Ro- 
mans. They  ferved  in  Britain  as  auxiliaries, 
and  in  Italy  under  Vitellius.  Inflamed  at  length 
by  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  Civilis,  they  threw 
off  the  yoke,  and,  having  ftormed  the  Roman 
encampments,  obliged  the  legions  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  even  to  fwear  fidelity  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Gauls.  See  the  account  of  this  war 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  Htjiory. 
The  Batavian  illand  is  faid  in  the  Annals,  b.  ii. 
f.  6,  to  be  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Rhine ; 
one  running  in  a  dire6l  courfe,  and  with  a  ra- 
pid current,  till  it  empties  itfelf  in  the  German 
Ocean ;  the  other,  more  gentle,  falling  into  the 
Vahal  (now  the  Waal),  and  thence  through  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Mofa  (the  Meufe)  into  the 
Ocean.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  was 
another  outlet,  iince  Tacitus  mentions  the  canal 
made  by  Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus, 
through  which  the  Rhine  had  a  communication 
with  feveral  prodigious  lakes  that  difcharged 
themfelves  into  the  Ocean.  Germanicus  failed 
through  the  canal  of  Drufus  to  the  open  fea. 
See  Annals,  b.  ii.  f.  8.  Grotius,  the  fcholar, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  the  rival  of  Tacitus,  in 
his  Hijlory  of  the  Wars  with  Spain,  which,  in 
imitation  of  his  matter,  he  called  Annals,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  country,  that  may  with 
propriety  be  inferted  in  this  place.  The  ifle  of 
Batavia  was  famous  in  ancient  times.  Lying  be- 
tween Gaul  and  Germany,  it  afforded  conveni- 
ent opportunities  for  carrying  on  the  operations 
of  war.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  a  peo- 
ple of  the  Cattians.  Having  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  they  furnifhed  levies,  and 
Vvcre  fubjeft  to  no  other  burthen;  diftinguilhed 
by  their  ikill  in  horfemanfhip,  their  dexterity 
in  fwimming,  and  their  bravery  no  lefs  than  their 

fidelity. 
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fidelity.  When  Civilis,  in  the  beginning  of 
Vefpalian's  reign,  excited  them  to  revolt,  and 
rouled  the  people  of  Gaul  to  affert  their  liberty, 
they  carried  on  the  war  with  undaunted  valour. 
Antiquis  temporibiis  nohilijfima  fuit  Batavorum 
injiila.  Germanis  Gallifque  media,  pojitu,  ad  du- 
cendum  tranfmitiendiimque  helium  opportunijjimo . 
Nomen  hahitatorihus  et  origo  a  Cattis.  Romand 
focietate,  extra  diledus,  cetera  fui  juris  egere  ; 
equitandi,  nafidi peritia,  Jide,  virtute  auxiliarium 
honoratijftmi.  Nee  minus  clari  eo  hello,  quo,  fub 
initia  Vefpajiani,  Civili  duce,  Gallias  ad  lihertatem 
txcitarunt.  Grotius  goes  on  to  give  a  defcription 
of  the  ifle  of  Batavia.  The  Rhine,  he  fays, 
branching  off  into  the  Vahal,  and  flowing  alfo  in 
another  channel,  where  it  ftill  retained  its  own 
name,  embraced  the  ifland  of  Batavia,  and 
through  two  different  mouths  difcharged  itfelf 
into  the  ocean.  That  which  lay  to  the  right, 
and  opened  to  the  fea  near  Leyden,  being  narrow 
and  fcanty,  was  in  time  lofl  in  the  Leek  and  a 
wafte  of  fand.  The  other  branch  of  the  river, 
which  ran  into  the  Vahal,  flowed  into  the  Meufe, 
and  through  that  opening  emptied  itfelf  into  the 
German  Ocean.  At  prefent,  before  it  reaches 
the  mouth  of  the  Meufe,  it  wafhes  a  number  of 
iflands,  and,  being  frequently  fwelled  by  inun- 
dations from  the  fea,  it  fpreads  a  furface  more 
like  a  fea  than  the  current  of  a  river.  The  third 
channel,  through  which  the  Rhine  flows  on  the 
right  hand  further  towards  the  north,  was  the 
military  work  of  Drufus.  The  river  falling 
through  that  artificial  canal  into  the  IfTel,  and 
thence  into  the  lakes,  which  divide  the  two  na- 
tions of  the  Frifians,  contrafted  its  current  near 
the  ifle  of  Flevus,  and  took  the  name  of  that 
place  during  the  reft  of  its  courfe  into  the  ocean. 
But  the  face  of  this  whole  country  has  been  fo 
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changed  by  inundations,    that  now  the  whole 
body  of  water  looks  more  like  an  irruption  of  the 
fea,  than  the  bed  of  a  river.  Earn  infulam  Rhenus 
in  Vahalim  et  fid  nominis  aheum  diJlinBus^   et 
diiohus  maxime  capitihus  in  oceanum  infiuens,  am- 
pleditur.     Dexfrtim   Lugduno  non  procvl  exihat^ 
olim  etiam  temie,  poji  vi  tempejiatis  fahulo  ohjiruc- 
turn,  aquas  in  Leccam  vertit.     Sinijlro  Moja  mix- 
His  Vahalis  ofiio  tenus  ripis  continebatur.     Hodiei 
antequam  eo  perveniaf,  varias  infulas  interfufusy 
oh  crehra  diluvia  in  maris  fpeciem  tranjtit.     Terti- 
um  Rheno  ojlium,  quod  a  dextro  longius  in  Septen- 
triones  abit,  Drufus  aperuit.     Nam  in  Ifalam  jlu" 
men  perdudius  amnis  opere  jnilitari^  indefe  immer- 
gens  in  lac  us,  quibits  Frijiorum  nationes  dijiinehan- 
tiir,  arBatufque  apud  Elevum  infulam,  hoc  eodem 
accepto  nomine  in  oceanum  effiiiebat.     Caterum  et 
hcec  fades  locorum  ita  mutata  efl,  ut  7ion  emitti 
jiuvius,  fed  contra,  mare  terras  irrupijfe,  et,  an- 
gujlo  primum  ingrejfu,  laxare  mox  fe  in  fpatium 
ingentis  Jinus  njidebatur.     The  bay  or  gulf  menti- 
oned by  Grotius,  is  called  a  lake  by  Tacitus,  and 
now  bears  the  name  of  Zuiderzee.     Heylin,  in 
his  Cofmography,  gives  to  the  Rhine  four  open- 
ings into  the  lea.     The  firft  is  called  the  Wael, 
which,  running  through  Gelderland  by  Nimme- 
gen,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Maes  ;  the  fecond,  which 
keeps  the  name  of  the  Rhine,  paffes  by  Arnhem, 
and  thence  in  a  contra6led  channel  to  Utrecht, 
and  fo  through  Holland  and  Leyden.     The  third, 
called  the  Leek,  takes  its  courfe  through  the  pro- 
.vinces  of  Utrecht  and  Holland,  and  lb  into  the 
fea  betwixt  Dort  and  Rotterdam.  And  the  fourth, 
called  the  YfTell,  which  palling  by  the  towns  of 
Zulphen  and  Deventer,  betwixt  Gelderland  and 
Over-Yffell,   empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean  near 
Amfterdara.     Heylin,  p.  310.      From  thefe  ac- 
counts it  is  evident,  that  the  Vahal,  or  Wael, 
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flowed  on  the  weflern  iide  of  Batavia ;  but  which 
of  the  other  two,  according  to  Tacitus  and  Gro- 
tius,  or  the  three,  according  to  Heylin,  wafhed 
the  right  hand  fide  of  the  ifland,  remains  uncer- 
tain.  The  commentators  are  agreed,  that  the 
name  of  the  ifland,  which  was  probably  latinifed 
by  the  Romans,  implied  a  flat  marfhy  country  j 
and,  to  confirm  their  opinion,  they  obferve  that 
there  is  at  this  day,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Leek,  alow  fwampy  difl:ri6l called  Betuve. 

(b)  The  Mattiaci  inhabited  lands  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Vifurgis  (the  Weser).  Their 
country  was  partly  in  Weteravie,  and  partly  in 
Heffe.  Brotier  lays,  Mattium,  their  capital,  is 
now  called  Marpurg,  and  that  the  fountains 
(FoNTES  Mattiaci)  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Wis-baden,  near  Mentz. 

(c)  The  country  where  the  decuinate  lands 
were  fituated   is    now   called  Suabia.      During 
Csefar's  wars  in  Gaul,  the  Marcomanni  were  in* 
poffeflion.     In  the  time  of  Auguftus,   Marobo- ' 
duus,  their  king,  a  brave,  politic,  and  ambitious ' 
prince,  faw  that  the  Rhine  was  not  a  iufficient 
barrier  between  him  and  the  Roman  arms.     He 
refolved  to  leek  a  new  habitation  in  a  more  re- 
mote  part  of  the  country.     Migrations  in  Ger- ' 
many  were  attended  with  little  diflicuity.     They 
had  neither  fortified  towns,  nor  houles  flrongly 
built ;  and  all  their  wealth  confifted  in  herds  of 
cattle.     Maroboduus,  at  the  head  of  the  Marco- 
manni, marched  into  Bohemia,  and  expelled  the 
Boians.    Suabia  being  thus  evacuated,  the  neigh- 
bouring Gauls  were  invited  by  the  fertility  of 
the  foil.     A  band  of  adventurers,  iuppofedtobe 
the  Sequani,  the  Rauraci,    and  Heivetii,    took 
poffeflion  of  the  vacant  lands;  and,  being  fub- 
je6ls  of  the  empire,  they  continued  to  own  their 
former  mailers,  and,  as  was  neceilkry  in  their 

new 
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Bew  fitiiation,  to  crave  the  protedion  of  Rome. 
:The  Romans,  in  return,  demanded  a  tenth  of 
the  produ6t  of  the  lands.  Hence  they  were  caU 
led  deciimates.  Cicero  fays,  the  whole  foil  of  Si- 
cily is  decuman.  Oninis  ager  iSicilicB  decumanus 
eft.  The  tithe  of  their  produ6ls  was  the  tribute 
ufually  paid  by  the  provinces  that  made  a  volun- 
tary fubmilTion  to  the  Romans.  Suabia  was  con- 
verted by  the  new  fettlersinto  a  Roman  province, 
and,  as  Tacitus  exprefsly  fays,  was  defended 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  Germans  by  a  chain  of 
pofts.  Tacitus  wrote  his  Treatife  in  the  fecond 
confulfhip  of  Trajan.  That  emperor  repaired  all 
the  forts  ere6led  by  Drufus,  and  the  feverai  com- 
manders in  Germany.  Hadrian  raifed  a  rampart, 
which  extended  from  Neuiladt,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  over  a  large  tra6l  of  country  as  far 
as  the  Neckar,  near  Wimpfen;  a  fpace  of  fixty 
French  leagues.  This  rampart.  La  Bletterie  fays, 
fublifted  in  the  time  of  Aurelian,  but  could  then 
no  longer  withftand  the  irruption  of  the  German 
nations.  Thofe  fierce  invaders  bore  down  all 
oppofition,  till  the  emperor  Probus  cliecked  their 
progrefs,  and,  in  the  place  of  the  former  rampart, 
.  which  was  raifed  with  v/ood  and  turf,  built  a  ftope 
wall  to  reprefs  the  enemy.  The  defign  was  grand, 
but  it  proved  ineifeftual.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  the 
.Germans  began  to  fee,  that,  while  they  fought  in 
detached  parties,  the  general  intereft  was  in  dan- 
ger. The  fpirit  of  liberty  was  roufed,  and  a 
combination  was  formed  to  a6l  with  the  united 
vigour  of  all  Germany.  Towards  the  Lower 
Rhine  a  league  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Franks;  a  vvord  that  lignified  freemen.  To- 
v/ardsthe  fouthern  parts  of  the  Rhine,  the  people 
bordering  on  the  decumate  lands,'  and  .the  ftone 
..wallof  ProbuSj  eftablifhed  another  confederation. 
Vol.  lY.  U  under 
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tinder  the  name  of  Allmanni,  importing  that 
it  was  the  league  of  a  brave  people,  all  men; 
omnes  viri.  In  the  following  verfes  of  Claudiail 
we  find  that  poet  no  ft  ranger  to  the  name  of  the 
Franks  and  the  Alamanni. 

-Pavidoque  orantes  murmoTe  FrAnci 


Procubuere  folo.     juratur  Honorius  abfens, 
Imploratque  tuum  luppiex  Alamannia  nomen. 

D't-  IV.    CONSULAT.   HONORII,  V.  447. 

In  the  time  of  Droclefian  and  Maximin,  the 
wall  built  by  Probus  was  overturned  by  the  Ge?- 
man  invaders,  who  pofTeffed  themfelves  of  the 
decumate  country,  and  called  it  Alamannia. 
The  word  has  been  adopted  by  the  French,  who 
call  Germany  by  the  nameof  Almagne,  and  the 
Germans,  les  Alesmans.  See  Aljatia  Illujlrata^ 
torn.  i.  p.  174  and  241. 


SeBion     XXX. 

{a)  The  tefritory  of  the  Mattiaci  is  faid  by  the 
conmientators  to  have  been  between  the  Rhinf^, 
the  Mayne,  the  river  Sala,  and  part  of  the  Her- 
cvnian  Foreft  near  the  Wefer;  now  the  countries 
of  HefTe,  Thuringia,  part  of  Paderborn,  and 
■  Franconisr.  Brotier  fays,  that  what  Csefar,  Flo- 
rus,  and  Ptolemy  have  remarked  of  the  Suevi, 
lliould  always  be  underftood  of  the  Catti.  Leib- 
nitz fuppofes  that  the  people  were  called  C  a t- 
Ti,  from  fome  refemblance  in  point  of  agility 
to  a  cat,  the  German  word  for  that  animal  being 
Catte. 

(/»)  Brotier  quotes  a  pafifage  from  Vcgetius,  in 
which  that  author  gives  a  lively  defcription  of  the 
form  and  ftrudure  of  body  proper  for  a  Ibldier, 
Let  she  youth  intended  for  a  martial  life  have  ^ 

quick 
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quick  piercing  eye,  a  neck  firm  and  ere6l,  an  open, 
cheft,  broad  and  mufcular  fhoulders,  ftrong  fin- 
gers, a  length  of  arm,  the  belly  not  too  promi- 
nent, legs  well  (haped,  without  fuperfiuous  flefh 
either  on  the  calf  or  the  foot,  well  braced  with 
hard  and  clofe  compadled  linews.  Vegetius,  lib, 
i.  cap.  6. 

(c)  This  was  an  improvement  in  military  dif- 
cipline  beyond  the  reft  of  the  Germans.  In  the 
Roman  armies  the  general  was  the  main  ftrength ; 
and  accordingly  Livy  fays,  it  was  evident  that 
the  republic  fucceeded  more  by  her  general  offi- 
cers than  by  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth, 
Ut  facile  appareret  ducibus  validiorem  quamexer- 
citu  rem  Romanam  ejffe.  Livy,  lib.  ii,  Florus 
expreffes  a  fimilar  thought  with  his  ufual  brevity : 
Tanti  exercitus,  quant i  imperator.  Lib.  ii.  cap. 
18.  The  value  of  an  army  is  in  proportion  to  the 
fkill  of  the  general.  Quintilian  agrees  with  the 
two  hiftorians :  he  fays.  If  we  make  a  fair  efti- 
mate,  it  is  by  military  difcipline  that  the  Roman 
name  has  flourifhed  to  this  day  with  undiminilh- 
ed  luftre.  We  do  not  abound  in  numbers  more 
than  other  nations;  nor  are  our  bodies  more  ro- 
buft  than  the  Cimbrians.  We  are  not  richer  than 
many  powerful  monarchies;  our  contempt  of 
death  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  barbarians, 
who  have  no  allurement  to  make  them  fond  of 
life.  What  gives  us  the  advantage  over  other 
nations,  is  the  military  fyftem  eftabliihed  by  the 
inftitutions  of  our  anceftors ;  our  attention  to  dif- 
cipline ;  our  love  of  labour,  and  our  conftant  pre- 
paration for  war,  affiduoufly  kept  alive  by  unre- 
mitting exercife.  We  conquered  more  by  our 
manners,  than  by  force  of  arms.  G^uintilian, 
Fro  Militey  Declam.  iii.  f.  14. 

U  2  Sedion. 
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SecJwn    XX XT. 

(a)  Vows  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  hiftory  of 
various  nations.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  the 
fame  cuftom  prevailed,  and  manifeftly  owed  its 
origin  to  the  pra6lice  of  the  Germans,  who  over- 
ran all  Europe.  He  who  undertook  a  bold  en- 
terprife,  or  thirfled  for  revenge,  made  a  vow  ne- 

■  ver  to  lleep  in  a  bed,  nor  take  oiF  his  clothes 
'day  or  night,  till  he  had  executed  his  grand  de- 

■  fign.  Upon  this  principle  Civilis,  the  Batavian 
chief,  curtails  his  hair  and  beard  as  foon  as  he  had 
performed  his  promife.  See  Tacitus,  Hijiory,  b. 
iv,  f.  6i.     Liplius,  in  his  note  on  that  paflage, 

'  mentions  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Langobards  fix 
thoufand  Saxons,  wlio  furvived  the  flaughter  of 
tiieir  countrymen,  and  bound  themfelres,  by  a 
folemn  vow,  neither  to  fhave  their  beards  nor 
cut  their  hair,  till  they  had  revenged  themfelves 
on  the  Suevian  nation.  Brotier  relates  the  fame 
fa 61  from  Warnefrid's  Hiftory  of  the  Lombards,  b. 
iii.  ch.  7.  This  pradlice  ot  encouraging  the  growth 
of  the  hair  was  known  to  Silius  Italicus;  and  ac- 
cordingly that  poet  mentions,  among  the  llain  in 
one  of  his  battles,  a  Gaul,  who  had  bound  him- 
felf  by  a  iimilar  vow,  never  to  be  Ihorn  till  he 
returned  vidorious  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Occumbit  Sarmens,  flavam  qui  ponere  viftor 
CsEfariem,  crinemque  tibi,  Gradive,  vovebat 
Auro  certantem,  et  rutilum  fub  vertice  nodum. 

Bell.  Punic, Tib.  iv.  V,  ioc 

A  modern  inftance  of  this  cuftom  occurs  in  Stra- 
da's  Hijiory  of  the  Wars  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Provifices.  After  relating  at  fome  length 
the  charge  againft  Egmont  and  Horn,  with  their 
fentence  and  execution,  the  hiftorian  adds,  that 

William 
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William  Lume,  oneof  the  counts  of  Marc,  bound 
himfelf  by  a  barbarian  vow  (as  Civilis  the  Bata- 
vian  chief  had  formerly  done  in  his  war  with  the 
Romans)  not  to  diveft  himfelf  of  his  hair  till  he 
obtained  rev-enge  for  the  deaths  of  the  two  llaugh- 
tered  heroes.  Strada,  De  Bella  Belgico,  lib.  vii. 
p.  338.  Grotius  relates  the  fame  event  with  the 
brevity  of  his  mailer  Tacitus.  Egmont  and 
Horn,  he  fays,  two'men  no  lefs  diftinguiflied  by 
their  martial  exploits  than  by  their  illuftrious 
birth,  were  brought  forth  at  Brufiels  as  foon  as 
mafs  W2ts  ended,  and,  by  order  of  the  duke  of 
Alva,  executed  on  a  public  fcaffold.  Their  heads, 
affixed  to  tv/o  high  poles,  exhibited  a  public  fpec- 
tacle,  which  the  Dutch  beheld  with  horror.  A 
band  of  foldicrs  under  arms  overawed  the  com- 
mon people,  and  controlled  their  looks,  their 
tears,  and  their  complaints ;  but  compaffion  funk 
the  deeper,  and  revenge  took  poffeflion  of  every 
brave  and  warlike  mind.  An  incredible  multi- 
tude gathered  round  the  tombs  of  the  two  vic- 
tims, printing  kifles  on  the  place,  and  ^vafliing 
it  with  their  tears.  Numbers  vowed  to  let  their 
hair  grow  into  length,  and,  according  to  the  an- 
cient cuftom,  never  to  fhorten  it  till  they  reveng- 
ed that  noble  blood.  Hi  duo  vii'i,  omnium  cm- 
fejfmne  e^ninentijfimi,  nee  -minus  fact  is  qiiam  Jlirpe 
illulires,  Bruxellcs,  pojl  facra  Roivano  ritu  perada, 
loco  publico  cervices  carnijici  prcEbiiire.  Capita  ali- 
qnamdiu  fuffixa  palis,  Belgamm  in  oculis  atrox 
fpeBacuhim  ;  et  quamquam  circumfiifa  arma  voci- 
bus  ac  prope  vultibus  imminebant,  altius  animis 
omnium  miferatio,  fortiorum  etiam  iiltio  in/edit ; 
cum  incredibilis  HirbcE  ofculis  etjietn  Jepiilchra  cele- 
brarentur,  alii  vero  et  comas  promitterent,  prifcum. 
in  7norem  obligato  oris  habitii^  quern  non  miitareitf, 
nifi  vindicato  tarn  nobilifanguine,  Grotius,  Annal. 
1?.  ii.  p.40. 

{]))  This 
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(h)  This  cuflom  of  voluntarily  putting  on  a 
badge  of  flavery  was  obferved  by  the  defcen-. 
dants  of  the  Germans  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  times  of  chivalry  feems  to  have  grown 
into  general  ufe.  It  was  then  a  mark  of  amorous 
gallantry.  In  the  year  1414,  John,  duke  of 
Bourbon,  to  diftinguifh  himlelf  in  the  fervice  of 
his  miflrefs,  aflbciated  himfelf  with  fixteen 
knights  and  'fquires,  who  all  joined  him  in  a 
vow,  by  which  they  obliged  themfelves  to  wear 
a  ring  round  their  left  legs  on  every  Sunday  for 
two  years ;  that  of  the  knights  to  be  gold,  and 
that  of  the  gentlemen  filver.  And  this  they 
were  to  perform  till  it  fhould  be  their  lot  to  meet 
with  an  equal  number  of  knights  and  'fquires  to 
engage  with  them  in  the  tournament.  Vertot, 
Memoires  dc  PAcad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  ii.  p. 

595- 

SeBion   XXXIL 

{a)  The  Ufipii  are  fuppofed  to  have  occupied 
the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  part  of  the  bilhoprick 
of  Munfter.  Martial  makes  mention  of  this 
people : 

Sic  leve  flavorum  v^leat  geniis  Ufipjorum. 

Lib.  vi.  epig.  60, 

C^far  calls  them  VJipetes\  and  they,  he  fays, 
with  the  Ten6lheri,  were  driven  by  the  Suevians 
from  their  territories;  and,  having  wandered 
over  many  regions  of  Germany  during  a  fpace  of 
three  years,  they  fettled  at  laft  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  near  the  Menapians,  who  had  lands 
on  both  fides  of  the  river.  Caeiar,  b.  iv.  f.  i. 
Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  when  the 
Sicambri  were  tranfplanted  to  the  weft  fide  of 

:    -;  the 
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the  Rhine  by  Tiberius,  who  commanded  the  le- 
gions in  thofe  parts,  the  Ufipians  and  Tendlc- 
rians  fucceeded  to  the  lands  left  vacant  in  Ger^ 
many ;  fuppofed  now  to  be  the  duchy  of  Berg, 
and  Mark,  Lipp,  Waldeck,  and  the  bifhoprick 
of  Paderbourn.  In  the  Hijlory  of  Tacitus,  b. 
iv.  f.  64,  we  fee  them  afting  in  conjundion  with 
Civilis  againft  the  Romans. 

Seaion  XXXIII.. 

{a)  The  Bru<5lerians  dwelt  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Luppia  (the  Lippe),  and  Amifia  (the  Ems)« 
The  country  is  now  fuppofed  to  be  Weftphalia, 
and  Over-IfTel.  They  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief;  and,  having 
in  the  courfe  of  that  war  incurred  the  hatred  of 
their  countrymen,  they  were  at  length  extermi- 
nated. It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  Tacitus 
does  not  ftate  the  ruin  of  this  people  as  a  pofitive 
fadl.  He  mentions  it  as  a  report.  That  they 
were  ftill  a  people  appears  in  a  letter  of  Pliny, 
^ho  wrote  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  empe- 
ror, he  tells  us,  decreed  a  triumphal  ftatue  to 
Veftritius  Spurinna,  who,  without  the  necelTity 
of  coming  to  an  engagement,  humbled  the  Bruc- 
terians  by  the  terror  of  his  name.  The  barba- 
rians had  experienced  his  courage  and  his 
condu6l,  and  therefore  not  only  received 
their  king  from  him,  but  quietly  fubmitted  to 
their  former  government.  Pliny,  lib.  ii^  epift. 
7.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  was 
juifmformed.  Claudian,  the  celebrated  poet, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  aera,  in  the  tinje  of  the  emperor  Theodohus, 
mentions  the  Bruderians  as  a  people  who,  with 
the  reft  of  the  German  nations,  fubmitted  to  the 
^oman  general. 

— — — —  venit 
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venit  accola  Sylvse ' 


Brucfterus  Hercynise. 

De  IV.  Consul.  Honorii,  v.  450. 

,  It  is  ftill  to  be  obferved,  that  neither  tKis  paf- 
fage  in  Claudian,  nor  that  in  Pliny's  letter,  has 
fixed  the  place  where  the  Bruderians  relided. 
If,  according  to  the  poet,  they  were  contiguous 
to  the  Hercynian  Foreft,  it  confirms  what  Tacitus 
fays,  that  they  were  driven  from  their  territory. 
Wherever  they  dwelt^  there  is  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  they  were  ftill  a  people.  The  report 
to  the  contrary  feems  to  have  had  iio  founda- 
tion. Eccard  (De  Rebus  Francice  Orientalis,  vol. 
i.  p.  304.)  fays,  they  fettled  between  Cologne 
and  Hefle,  and  were  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
league  of  the  Franks. 

{b)  The  Chamavians  occupied  a  territory  near 
tl:ie  banks  of  the  Amifia  (the  Ems),  fuppofed  to 
be  Liugen  and  Ofnabrug.  The  Angrivarians  bor- 
dered on  the  Vifurgis  (the  Wefer),  where  at  pre- 
fent  are  Minden  and  Schawenburg.  They  were 
alfo  called  Angrarii;  a  word  which,  Gronovius 
obferves,  according  to  the  German  etymology, 
iigniiies  aggressors.  Brotier  fays,  they  were 
after\\ards  a  part  of  the  Saxon  nation ;  and,  for 
proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  code  of  Saxon 
laws.  The  fame  writer  adds,  that  the  battle 
which,  in  conjundion  with  the  Angrivarians, 
they  fought  againft  the  Bru£lerians,  was  decided 
on  a  plain  near  the  canal  of  Drufus  (fee  f.  xxix. 
note  fi),  and  the  account  of  that  prodigious 
flaughter  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  firft  year  of  the 
emperor  Trajan.  Tacitus  on  thisoccafion  feems  to 
exult  in  the  deftrudion  of  the  human  fpecies. 
Above  Jixty  thonjand  of  the  Germans,  he  fays, 
lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  a  glorious  fpe3acle 
for  the  legions,  who  beheld  that  fcene  of  blood.    The 

ambition 
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artitJition  of  the  Romans  aiming  always  at  nni- 
verl'al  dominion,  it  was  part  of  their  policy  to 
give  the  name  of  barbarians  to  the  nations  that 
did  not  tamely  lubmit  to  their  viftorions  arms. 
The  combats  of  their  gladiators  enured  them  to 
l>lood  and  carnage  from  their  very  infancy ;  and, 
by  confequence,  they  confidered  the  race  of  mart 
as  fo  many  vidims,  who  were  to  bleed  for  the 
ambition  of  a  people  who  afpired  to  be  the  go- 
vernors of  the  world.  To  conquer  the  proud 
(^deheUare  fuperhos)  was  a  ftate  maxim,  and  moral 
virtue  gave  way  to  fierce  ambition.  There  is  a 
pafiage  in  Livy  not  unlike  what  is  faid  by  Taci- 
tus, but  not  delivered  with  the  fame  harfhnefs 
of  expreifion.  A  contention,  he  fays,  arofe  be- 
tween the  Volfci  and  the  iSqul;  each  claiming  a 
right  to  name  a  commander  in  chief  for  tlieir 
confederate  army.  A  violent  fedition  followed, 
and  the  confequence  was  a  bloody  engagement, 
in  which  the  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  people 
deftroyed  two  arm.ies  of  the  enemy.  Mine  et  cer- 
tamifie,  Voljci  JEqtiiiie  imperatorem  con j undo  exer- 
eittii  darent,  feditio,  deinde  atrox  prcElium  ortunu 
Ibi  fortunapopuli  Romani  duos  hojliumexercitusy 
hand  minus  perniciofo  qiiam  pertinaci  certamine^ 
confecit.     Livy,  lib.  ii.  f.  40. 


Sedlon   XXXIV. 

{a)  It  is  diif.cull  to  fix  the  refidence  of  thefe 
two  nations.  The  commentators  feem  difpofed 
to  afiign  them  the  country  near  the  head  of  the 
river  Lippe ;  and  thence  it  is  thought  that  they 
removed  to  the  lands  evacuated  by  the  Angri- 
Varians  and  Chamavians,  when  they  expelled  the 
Bru61erian  nation.  They  feem  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  thofe  whom  Velleius  Patercuius  calls 

the 
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the  Attuarii:  fee  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  f.  105.  They 
were  afterwards  part  of  the  Francic  league.  The 
nations  of  inferior  note,  faid  by  Tacitus  to  have 
dwelt  in  their  neighbourhood,  are  fuppofed  by 
Brotier  to  have  been  the  Anfibarii  and  Tubantes. 
The  former  he  thinks  fhould  rather  be  called 
Amfibarii,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  river  Amifia., 

{b)  The  Flevus,  in  the  time  of  the  Romany, 
was  a  great  lake.  Germanicus  entered  it  through 
the  artificial  branch  of  the  Rhine  made  hy  Drufus. 
Annals,  b.  ii.  f.  8.  It  has  been  fince  enlarged 
by  irruptions  of  the  fea,  and  is  now  the  great 
gulf  called  Zuyder-Zee.  The  Leffer  Frifians 
were  fettled  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  Day, 
occupying  the  whole  or  part  of  Holland  and 
Utrecht.  The  Greater  Frifians  were  on  the  north- 
eaft  of  the  lake  or  gulf,  in  the  territory  now  called 
Groningen,  extending  themfelves  along  the  fea-. 
coaft  as  far  as  the  river  Amifia  (now  the  Ems). 
The  name  of  the  Frifians  feems  to  be  preferve4 
in  that  of  Fries  land,  the  moft  northern  of  the 
XJnited  Provinces. 

{c)  One  of  the  inundations  which  changed  the 
lake  into  a  gulf  of  the  fea,  happened  fo  late  as 
the  year  1530,  and  fwallowed  up  feventy-two 
villages.  Another  happened  in  the  year  1569, 
and  overwhelmed  the  coaft  of  Holland,  and  laid 
all  Friefland  under  water.  In  that  flood  no  lefs 
than  20,000  perfons  loft  their  lives.  Where  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  ftood  cannot  now  be  known 
with  certainty.  The  extreme  point  of  land, 
where  nothing  but  the  open  fea  lay  beyond  it, 
was  in  ancient  times  faid  to  be  the  fpot  on  which 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  erefted.  Some  of 
the  commentators  contend,  that  the  fpot  intend- 
ed by  Tacitus  was  on  the  coaft  of  the  Frifians; 
others  will  have  it  to  be  the  point  of  the  Cim- 
BRiAN  CuERiONESus,  now  Jutland. 

{d)  Drufu§ 
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(ci)  Drufus  was  the  younger  brother  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  father  of  Germanicus.  See  the  Gene^ 
alogical  Table  of  the  Cafars,  vol,  ii.  No.  79.  Hif- 
tory  afcribes  to  him  the  moft  amiable  chara6ler, 
and  every  Roman  virtue.  Though  educated  at 
the  court  of  Auguftus,  he  was  in  fentiraent  a  re- 
publican. He  commanded  in  Germany,  and  car- 
ried his  vi6lorious  arms  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  He 
impofed  a  tribute  on  the  Frifians  (fee  Annals,  b. 
iv.  f.  72),  and,  in  order  to  explore  the  German 
Ocean,  failed  as  far  as  the  point  of  Jutland: 
but,  the  art  of  navigation  being  then  little  un- 
derftood,  he  did  not  venture  to  proceed  farther 
in  that  violent  and  tempeftuous  fea. 

{e)  Tacitus,  perhaps,  alluded  to  the  precept 
of  the  philofopher,  who  faid,  Worjhip  God,  be- 
lieve in  him,  but  do  not  prefume  to  invejiigate  his 
nature:  peum  cole,  atque  crede,  sed  noli 
c(.u^RERE.  The  ancients,  fays  La  Bleiterie, 
thought  it  prefumptuous  to  enquire  too  far  into 
the  myfteries  of  nature ;  and  the  moderns  do  not 
fpare  the  myfteries  of  religion. 


Seaion    XXXV. 

(a)  The  territory  of  the  Chaucians  extended 
from  the  Ems  (Amifia)  to  the  Elbe  (Albis),  and 
the  German  Ocean  wafhed  the  northern  extremi- 
ty. The  nation  was  diftinguiihed  into  the  Great- 
er and  the  Leffer,  divided  from  each  other  by 
the  Vifurgis  (the  Wefer).  The  former  dwelt  (as 
appears  in  Annals,  b.  ii.  f.  18  and  19)  between 
the  Ems  and  the  Wefer;  the  latter  on  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  the  Wefer,  between  that  river  and 
the  Elbe.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hifcory,  has  re- 
prefented  the  maritime  inhabitants  in  lively  co- 
lours.    He  fays,  he  himfelf  had  feen  the  Greater 

and 
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and  the  Lefler  Chaucians,  living  in  a  vail  Ifevel 
country,  which  is  overflowed  twice  in  the  day 
and  night  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  leaves  a 
perpetual  doubt  whether  it  is  fea  or  land.     Plin\ 
adds,  that  the  wretched  inhabitants  live  on  the 
ridge  of  hills,  or  in  mud  cottages  raifed  above 
the  high-water  mark,  having  no  cattle,  no  milk^ 
and  no  fruits  of  the  earth.      Filli  is  their  only 
fuftenance,  and  they  catch  it  with  lines  made  of 
■flags  and  fea-v/eed.     Their  fuel  is  the  common 
mud,  taken  up  with  their  hands,  and  dried  ra- 
ther by  the  wind  than  the  fun.     With  lire  made 
of  this  kind  of  peat,  they  warm  their  food  and 
their  bodies  almofi:  frozen.     The  rain-water,  col- 
lefted  in  ditches  round  their  huts,  is  their  only 
drink.     Sunt  vero  in  Scptemtrione  infcz  nobis  gen- 
tcs  Chaucorum^  qui  Majores  Minorefque  appeJlan- 
tur.     Vajio  ibi  meatu^  bis  dieriim  no6iiumque  firi' 
gularum  intervallis^  ^ff'^^fii^  zVz   immenfum  agitiir 
&ceanus,  czternam  operiens  rerum  natures.  co}itrover" 
ft-um,  diibiurrique  terra  ftt,  an  pars  maris.     II lie 
mifera  gens   turnulos  obtinet  altos,  aiit  tribtinalia 
firuda  manibus  ad  experimenta  altijfimi  cejius  cafis 
ita  impojitis.     Non  pecudem  his  habere,  non  lade 
ali,  ne   cum  feris  qiiidem  dimicare  contigit,  omni 
prociil  abado  f rut  ice.      Uha  et  paluflri  j  unco  Junes 
neBunt  ad  pratexenda  pifcibus  retia  ;  captumque 
■manibus  lutum  "vcntis  magis  quam  Jole  Jiccanles : 
hac  terra  cibos  et  rigentia  Septemtrione  vifcera  fua 
urunt.     Fotus  no7i  niji  ex  imbre  fcrvato  fcrobibus 
in  vejiibulo  domus.     Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  f.  i .     Pliny 
concludes  his  account  of  the  Chaucians  with  an 
obfervation  natural  in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  who, 
with  the  red  of  his  country,  thought  that  Rome, 
as  millrefs  of  the  world,  had  a  right  to  give  laws 
to  the  nations  round   her,  and  that  fubje6lion 
was  the  duty  of  barbarians.     If,  he  fays,  that 
v/retclied  people  Mere  conquered  by  the  Romans, 

they 
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they  would  call  it  flavery,  and  complain  of  the 
yoke  of  bondage.  The  faul  is.  Fortune  fpares 
fome  nations,  but  her  mercy  is  the  fevereft  pu- 
Tiilhment.  She  leaves  them  to  their  mifery. 
Et  kcE  gentes,  ft  ^vincantur  Jiodie  apopulo  jRomanOy 
fervirefe  dicuni.  It  a  ejl  profe8o :  mult  is  Foriuna 
farcit  inpcenam.  Pliny,  it  fhould  feem,  thought 
luxury  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of 
liberty :  he  did  not  relied,  that  to  live  under  the 
arbitrary  will  of  man  is  the  worft  lot  of  human 
life,  and  that  independence  can  make  barren 
rocks  and  bleak  mountains  fmile.  Lucan  differed 
widely  from  Pliny  :  Liberty,  he  fays,  fled  from 
the  guilt  of  civil  war  beyond  the  Tigris  and  the 
Rhine,  never  to  return,  though  often  fought  by 
the  Romans  at  the  rifk  of  life.  In  his  emphatic 
manner  he  calls  liberty  a  Germa.n  and  a  Scythian 
blejftng. 

Fugiens  civile  nefas,  redituraque  nunquam 


Libertas  ultra  1  igrim  Rhenumque  recefilt, 
Ac,  toties  nobis  jugulo  quaelita,  negatur, 
Germanum  Scythicumc^'e  bonum! 

Lucan,  lib.  vii.  v.  432. 

(J?)  The  Chaucians,  with  tlieir  love  of  juflice 
and  moderation,  iiill  retained  their  warlike  fpirit. 
To  prevent  their  incurfions,  the  Romans  found  it 
convenient  to  ftation  garrifons  at  proper  polls. 
Lucan  alludes  to  thofe  garrifons ;  but  he  gives  the 
people  a  new  name,  that  of  Cayci, 

Et  vos  crinigeros  bellis  arcere  Caycos 

Oppofiti.  Lib.  i.  v.  463. 

You  toa  tow'rcls  E.ome  advance,  ye  warlike  band, 
That  wont  the  fcaggy  Cauci  to  v/ithftand. 

Rowe's  Lucan,  b.i.  f.  8ii. 


Sediojt 
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Sedion     XXXVL 

{a)  The  territory  of  the  Cherufcans  began 
near  the  Wefer  (Vilurgis),  and  extended  to  the 
Elbe,  through  the  countries  now  called  Lune- 
bourg,  Brunfwick,  and  part  of  Brandenbourg. 
Arminius,  their  chief,  made  head  againft  the 
Romans  with  diftinguifhed  bravery,  and  per- 
formed a  number  of  gallant  exploits,  as  related 
by  Tacitus  in  the  firft  and  fecond  book  of  the 
Annals.  He  was  at  laft  cut  off  by  the  treachery 
of  his  countrymen,  and  his  character  is  given  in 
lively  colours  in  the  laft  fe6lion  of  the  fecond 
book.  Varus  and  his  legions  were  deftroyed  by 
the  zeal  and  violent  fpirit  of  Arminius,  as  appears 
in  the  fpeech  of  Segeftes,  Annals,  b.  i.  f.  58.  The 
long  peace,  in  v/hich  the  vigourof  this  people  funk 
into  lloth  and  indolence,  was,  perhaps,  occafion- 
ed  by  the  death  of  Arminius;  or  it  might  be  from 
the  time  when  Germanicus  was  recalled  by  Tibe- 
rius, and  fent  to  command  the  legions  in  the  eafti 
In  the  time  of  Auguftus,  they  occupied  a  large 
tra6l  of  country  on  the  weft  fiae  of  the  Wefer,  as 
appears  in  the  accounts  given  by  Velleius  Pater- 
culus  of  Drufus,  and  his  wars  in  Germany. 

[b)  This  is  the  only  place  in  which  Tacitus 
makes  mention  of  the  Foii.  Cluverius  and  others 
fuppofe  that  they  were  the  fame  as  the  ancient 
Saxons.  But  this  opinion  does  not  feem  to  be 
Well  fupported.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  Sax- 
ons inhabited  the  country  of  Holftein  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  or  Jutland. 
The  name  of  the  Saxons  could  not  be  mentioned 
by  Tacitus;  it  was  not  known  till  long  after  his 
time,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  when,  in 
conjunftion  with  the  Angles,  they  iflued  from 
their  hive,  and  afterwards  became  mafters  of  Bri- 
tain. 
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tain.  The  Fosi  were  a  different  people.  They 
bordered  on  the  Cherufcans  near  the  Elbe  ;  and, 
fince  we  find  them  involved  in  one  common  ca- 
lamity, they  were,  perhaps,  lubordinate  to  that 
nation. 

Semen    XXXViL 

[a)  The  Cimbri  inhabited  the  peninfula,  which, 
after  their  name,  was  called  the  Cimbric  Cherfo- 
nefus,  and  is  now  Jutland,  including  Slefwic  and 
Holftein.  In  the  confullhip  of  Caecilius  Metellus 
and  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  U.  C.  640,  about  one 
hundred  and  eleven  years  before  the  Chriftian 
sera,  this  people,  in  conjunftion  with  the  Teu- 
tones,  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  and  having 
fpread  terror  and  devaftation  through  the  coun- 
try, refolved  to  pufh  their  conqueft  into  Italy. 
They  fent  a  deputation  to  the  fenate,  demanding 
an  allotment  of  lands,  and  in  return  promifing 
fidelity.  It  appears  in  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  Ixv. 
that,  the  fenate  having  refufed  to  enter  into  any 
compromife  with  fuch  bold  invaders,  the  new 
conlul,  Marcus  Silanus,  marched  againft  them^ 
The  Cimbri  ftormed  his  entrenchments,  pillaged 
the  camp,  and  put  almoft  the  whole  army  to  the 
fword.  This  viftory  was  followed  by  the  defeat 
of  three  more  Roman  generals,  who  loft  their 
camp,  and  had  their  armies  cut  to  pieces.  Florus 
does  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  Rome  was  on  the 
brink  of  deftru(llion,  had  there  not  exifted  in 
that  age  a  Marius,  to  redeem  the  Roman  name. 
That  officer  had  triumphed  over  Jugurtha,  and 
his  military  Ikill  was  equal  to  iiis  valour.  He 
gave  battle  to  the  Teutones  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  near  the  place  then  called  Aquae  Sextise 
(now  Aix  in  Provence),  and  gained  a  complete 
vidory.  Livy  fays  (Epitome,  Ixviii,),  tliat  no 
<\  lefs 
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lefs  than  two  hurxdred  thoufand  of  the  enemy 
were  llain  in  the  a<5lion.     The  whole  nation., pe- 
riihed.     Fiorus  adds,  that  their  king  Tjieuto- 
BOCHUs  was  taken  prifoner ;  and,  in  the  triumph 
ofMarius,  his  unmenie  ftature,  towering,  above 
the  heaps  of  warlike  trophies,  exhibited  to  the 
Roman  people  an  aftoniihing  fpedlacle.      The 
Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time,  paffed  over  the  Alps, 
and  made  a  defcent  into  Italy.     They  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  and,  having 
croffed  that  river,  in  fpite  of  Catulus  Ludlatius, 
the  Roman    general,    fpread    a   general   panic 
through  the  country.     They  halted  near  the  Po, 
and  lent  to  Marius  a  fecond  time  to  demand  a 
place  for  their  habitation.     Marius  anfwered, 
that  "  their  brethren,  the  Teutones,  already  pol'- 
"  fefTed  more  than  they  defired,  and  that  they 
"   would  not  eafiiy  quit  what  had  been  afTigned 
t'  to  them."     Enraged  by  this  taunting  raillery, 
the  Cimbri  prepared  for  a  decifive  action.    Fiorus 
fays,  that  their  vigour  was  relaxed  by  the;  fqft 
clime  of  Italy.     The  battle  was  fought,  accord- 
ing to  Fiorus,  at  a  place  called  Raudium,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  river  Leihtes,  wiiich  runs  from 
the  Alpes  Graise,  and  falls  into  the  Po.     Yi6to.iy 
declared  for  the  Romans.     If  we  may  believe 
Livy,  Fiorus,  andPlutarcli  in  the  life  ofMarius, 
above  one  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  of  the 
Cimbri  perifhed  in  the  engagement.   Mention  h^s 
already  been  made  (f.  viii.  note  a)  of  the  behavi- 
our of  the  Cimbrian  women,  when  they  law  the 
vidory  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     They  dash- 
ed out  the  brains  of  their  children,  and  complet- 
ed, the  tragedy  by  deftroying  themfelves.    In  this 
manner  ended   the  expedition  of  the  Cimbri. 
The  reader,  who  defires  to  fee  the  hillory  of  that 
tranfadion  more  in  detail,    will  find  it  related 
\i-ith  accuracy  and  elegance  in  Monf.. Mallet's 

Norf/icrn 
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Northern  Antiquities ,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  The  number 
of  the  Cimbri,  and  their  confederates,  the  Teu- 
tones,  faid  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  Marius  in 
his  two  engagements,  would  feem  incredible, 
were  it  not  in  fome  degree  explained  by  Florus, 
who  fays,  that  the  whole  nation  was  driven  by- 
inundations  of  the  fea  to  feek  new  habitations  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Cum  terras  eorum  in- 
undajf^t  oceanus,  novas  fedes  toto  orhe  qucerehant 
Floru$,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
Marius,  fays,  that  the  number  of  fighting  men 
was  300,000,  belides  as  great  a  number  of  women 
and  children.  Their  native  country,  after  this 
grand  emigration,  continued  fo  depopulated, 
that,  at  the  end  of'two  centuries,  when  Tacitus 
wrote  this  trad,  it  had  not  been  able  to  recover 
itfelf.  It  was  long  after  that  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  ifTued  from  their  northern  hive,  as  Sir 
William  Temple  calls  it,  to  eftablilh  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  in  this  ifland. 

{h)  Oriental  defpotifm  was  not  able  to  fhake 
the  Iblid  ftrength  of  the  Roman  republic.  Par- 
thia  was  divided  by  a  long  tra6l  of  country,  and 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  brilliant  fplen- 
dour  of  the  Ariacidse  might  glitter  in  the  eyes  of 
courtiers,  whofe  ambition  aimed  at  honours  and 
marks  of  diftinftion,  and  the  people  were  dazzled 
by  the  glory  of  their  monarch.  But  glory, 
though  it  is  the  principle  that  unites  the  fubjedls' 
in  fupport  of  defpotifm,  is  weak  and  powerlefs, 
v/hen  oppofed  to  the  virtue  of  a  republic,  or  the 
love  of  freedom  that  pervades  a  fierce  and  favage 
nation.  The  latter  is  a  padion  implanted  by  the 
hand  of  nature;  the  motives  of  flaves  are  all  arti- 
ficial. The  Germans  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
liberty ;  the  Parthians  fought  for  the  fplendour 
of  the  imperial  diadem,  arid,  by  conlequence, 
rivetted  their  own  chains.     It  is  true  that  Craflira 

Vol.  IV.  X  and 
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and  his  whole  army  were  cut  to  pieces;  but  the 
Parthians  delivered  hoftages  to  the  Romans,  and 
their  princes  received  their  fceptre  from  the  hands 
of  the  emperor.  The  Germans  made  a  fiercer 
refiftance.  The  Cimbrians  and  the  Teutones  fill- 
ed all  Italy  with  terror.  From  that  time,  dur- 
ing a  fpace  of  more  than  two  centuries  to  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  Rome  and  Germany  were  often 
at  war,  v/ith  alternate  victory,  and  alternate 
flaughter.  Arminius  roufed  his  countrymen 
againfl  the  Romans,  and  he  is  called  by  Tacitus 
the  DELIVERER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY.  Civilis,  the 
Batavian  chieftain,  declared  to  his  people,  that 
Syria,  Afia,  and  the  oriental  nations,  inured  to 
the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  might  continue  to  crouch 
in  bondage;  but  as  to  himfelf  and  the  Gauls, 
they  were  born  in  freedom.  By  the  death  of 
Varus  flavery  was  driven  out  of  Germany.  Thofe 
were  the  fentiments  that  inflamed  the  martial  fpi- 
rit  of  that  adventurer.  With  what  heroic  ardour 
he  profecuted  the  war,  Tacitus  has  related  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  hiftory.  The  hiftorian, 
mod  probably,  forefaw  that  German  liberty 
would  in  the  end  accomplifli  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire; and  that  foreknowledge,  perhaps,  extort- 
ed from  him  the  fervent  prayer  which  he  offers 
up  (f.  xxxiii.)  for  the  continuance  of  civil  dif- 
cord  among  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  triumph 
of  the  Germans  happened  long  after  the  time  of 
Tacitus.  In  the  year  of  Rome  1229,  and  of  the 
Chriftian  3era  476,  Odoacer  overturned  the  wef- 
tern  empire,  and  left  the  laft  of  the  emperors  to 
laoguifli  in  a  caftle  near  Naples.  Before  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century  Charlemagne,  king  of  the 
Franks,  caufed  one  of  his  fons  to  be  crowned 
king  of  Italy  by  Pope  Adrian,  -and,  by  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  his  arms,  proved  what  Tacitus  has 
laid,  that  German  liberty  is  more  vigorous  than 

eaftera 
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caftern  defpotifm.  See  Charlemagne^s  Preface 
to  the  Salic  Law,  a  monument  of  antiquity  which, 
Brotier  fays,  is  feldom  infpeded  even  by  the  cu- 
rious. For  that  reafon  he  has  given  it  at  length 
in  his  notes  on  this  fe6lion  of  Tacitus. 

(c)  The  (laughter  of  Craflus  and  his  army  is 
well  known :  but  in  revenge  Pacorus,  fon  of 
Orodes,  the  Parthian  king,  was  put  to  death, 
and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  lower  condi- 
tion than  even  that  of  Ventidius,  who  gained  a 
complete  vidlory.  Tacitus  fays,  infra  Ventidium 
dejectus  orienst  alluding  to  the  meannefs  of  that 
officer's  firft  employment :  he  let  out  mules  for 
hire,  and  was  afterwards  raifed  to  the  confulfhip 
by  Antony  the  triumvir.  Upon  that  occafion  a 
libel  was  fixed  up  in  tl^e  public  places  at  Rome, 
Hating,  as  a  kind  of  prodigy,  that  the  man  who 
drefled  mules  was  made  a  conful. 

Portentum  inufitatum  coiiflatum  eft  recens ; 
Nam  mulos  qui  fricabat,  conful  fa<flus  eft. 

The  vi6lory  obtained  by  this  man  (fee  Florus, 
lib.  iv.  f.  9.)  places  the  weaknefs  of  the  Parthians 
in  a  clear  point  of  view.  But  the  lofs  of  fo  many 
Roman  confuls,  with  their  armies,  fhews  the  war- 
like genius  of  the  Germans.  Carbo  was  conful 
A.  U.  C.  640,  and  was  routed  by  the  Cimbrians 
with  his  whole  army.  Livy,  Epitome  Ixiii. 
Lucius  Caifmswas  conful  A.  U.  647.  He  himfelf 
was  flain  in  battle,  and  his  whole  army  palfed 
under  the  yoke.  Csefar,  b.  i.  f.  12.  See  Livy, 
Epitome  Ixv. 

id)  Marcus  Scaurus  Aurelius  gave  battle  to  the 
Cimbrians,  and  his  army  was  put  to  flight.  He 
himfelf  was  taken  prifoner.  Being  fummoned  to  a 
conl'ultation  held  by  the  enemy,  he  advifed  them 
not  to  thiak  of  paflingthe  Alps,  becaufe  the  Romans 

X  7,  were 
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were  invincible.  For  that  offence  Bolorix,  si 
young  man  of  great  ferocity,  killed  him  on  the 
fpot.  Livy,  Epit.  Ixvii.  Servilius  Caepio,  pro- 
conful,  and  Cneius  Manlius,  conful,  w^re  both 
defeated,  and  their  camps  were  pillaged  by  the 
Cimbrians.  Livy,  Epit.  Ixvii.  Florus,  lib.  iii. 
f.  3.  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  f.  12.  This 
lait  defeat  happened  A.  U.  649,  and,  according 
to  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Lucullus,  the  anniver^ 
fary  was  reckoned  among  the  unlucky  days.  In 
order  to  do  juftice  to  the  martial  ardour  of  the 
Germans,  Tacitus  takes  care  to  obfervethat  thefe 
difafters  happened  in  the  belt  days  of  Rome,  that 
is,  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  Q^inque  fimul 
cnnfulares  exercitus  populoRomano  abjlukrunt. 
He  adds,  that  Auguftus  the  emperor  loft  Varus 
and  his  three  legions.  The  calamity  made  fuch 
an  impreflion  on  the  mind  of  Augultus,  that,  as 
Suetonius  relates,  he  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow 
for  feveral  months,  at  times  ftriking  his  head 
againft  the  wall,  and  exclaiming,  "G^intilius 
"  Varus,  Give  me  back  my  legions."  Sue- 
ton,  in  Augujlo,  f.  23.  See  the  fine  defcription 
of  Germanicus  and  his  army  traverling  the  field 
where  the  bones  of  their  ilaughtered  countrymen 
lay  unburied.     Annals ^  b.  i.  f.  61. 

{e)  Marius,  as  has  been  mentioned,  triumphed 
over  the  Teutones  and  the  Cimbrii  See  f.  xxxvii. 
note  {a), 

(/)  During  the  troubles  that  followed  the  death 
of  Nero,  and  the  wars  between  Otho,  Vitellius, 
and  Vefpalian,  Claudius  Civilis,  the  Bataviaa 
chief,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  confederate 
army,  under  a  plaulible  pretence  of  promoting 
the  intereft  of  Vefpalian,  but,  in  fa61,  to  deliver 
his  country  and  the  Gauls  from  the  Roman  yoke. 
He  called  himfelf  the  friend  of  Vefpalian,  whij^c 
he  ftormed  the  Roman  camps,  and  obliged  the 

legionf 
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legions  to  furrender  to  his  vidlorious  arms.  He 
drew  many  of  the  German  nations  into  a  confpi- 
racy;  and,  adling  on  every  occafion  with  con- 
fummate  policy,  he  appears  to  have  learned  in 
the  fchool  of  the  Romans  the  art  of  contending 
with  his  mafters.  What  he  attempted  was  re- 
ferved  for  a  later  period,  and  for  the  abilities  of 
William  Nalfau,  who  freed  the  United  Provinces 
from  the  dominion  of  Spain.  See  the  enterprif- 
ing  fpirit  and  the  gallant  exploits  of  Civilis  ia 
the  Hiftory  of  Tacitus,  book  iv.  He  Avas,  at 
length,  abandoned  by  the  Germans,  and,  by 
conlequence,  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  patch- 
ing up  a  peace  with  Cerealis,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral. An  imperfedl  account  of  this  tranfa6lion 
may  be  feen  in  what  remains  of  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Hiftory,  which  has  fuffered  by  the  injury 
of  time, 

Seaion  XXXVIIL 

(fl)  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Suevians 
was  of  vaft  extent,  ftretching  fouthward  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Danube^  and  eaftward  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Viftula,  which  was  the  boundary 
that  fcparated  Germany  from  Sarmatia  Seve- 
ral nations  inhabited  that  vaft  tra^  of  country. 
They  formed  a  confederation  with  the  Suevians, 
and,  being  fo  conne<Si:ed,  were  called  by  one  ge- 
neral appellation.  Some  diftin6l  ftates  were 
fubjedl  to  the  Suevians,  and  thence  derived  the 
name  of  Suevians.  The  new  league  that  was 
afterwards  eftabliflied  took  the  title  of  Ala- 
MANNi  (fee  this  Tra6l,  f.  xxix.  note  {c).  The 
two  names  have  been  promifcuoufly  ufed  by  hif- 
torians  to  fignify  the  Suevi  or  the  Alamanni; 
and  hence  the  country,  which,  after  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  wail  ereded  by  the  emperor  Probus, 

became 
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became  the  theatre  of  war,  was  alternately  called 
Alamannia  and  Suabia. 

(b)  It  fhould  feem,  from  what  is  here  faid,  that 
the  reft  of  the  Germans  let  their  hair  flow  loofe- 
ly  about  their  head  and  flioulders.  Seneca  men- 
tions the  ruddy  hair  of  the  Germans  gathered 
into  a  knot  J  but  he  does  not  call  it  a  general 
cuftom :  he  only  fays  it  was  not  deemed  unman- 
ly. Nee  rufus  crinis  et  coa6lus  in  nodum  apud 
Germanos  virum  dedecet.  Seneca,  De  Ira,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  26.  Martial,  in  his  £rft  book  (epigram 
iii.)  on  the  public  fpedacles  exhibited  at  Rome, 
talks  of  the  Sicambri  with  their  hair  colle6le4 
into  a  knot : 

Crinjbus  in  nodum  tortis  venere  Sicambri. 

In  a  pafTage  already  cited  from  Silius  Italicys  (f 
xxxi.  note  a)  that  poet  mentions  the  ruddy  hair 
tied  up  into  a  knot.     Et  rutilum  fub  vertice  no- 

SeSiion     XXXIX. 

{a)  The  Semnones  occupied  both  banks  of 
theViadrus  (now  the  Oder),  with  part  of  Po- 
nierania,  Brandenbourg,  and  alio  of  Silelia. 
The  late  king  of  Pruflia  has  thrown  great  light 
on  the  hiftory  of  the  Semnones.  See  his  Me* 
moirs  of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenbourg. 

{b)  The  belief  of  a  Supreme  God,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  univerfe,  has  been  from  the  earlieft 
time  common  to  all  nations,  however  rude  and 
barbarous.  It  is  well  known  to  have  been  the 
perfuafion  of  the  Scythians,  from  whom  the 
Germans  derived  their  origin;  and  it  is  alfo 
known  that  the  Scythians  offered  human  facri- 
iices.    Accordingly  we  find  the  Semnones  ad- 
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difled  to  the  fame  barbarous  rites.  The  old 
treatife  of  Icelandic  mytliology,  entitled  the 
Edda,  fliews  that  the  Scandinavians  believed  in 
a  Supreme  Deity,  "  the  author  of  every  thing 
"  that  exifts;  the  eternal,  the  ancient,  the  liv- 
"  ing  and  awful  Being;  the  fearcher  into  con- 
"  cealed  things,  the  Being  that  never  changeth." 
See  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities^  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
That  the  Americans  believed  in  a  God  and  a  fu- 
ture ftate,  appears  in  Charlevoix  and  other  tra- 
vellers. This  concurring  opinion  of  all  man- 
kind is  obferved  by  Cicero,  who  fays,  there  ne- 
ver was  a  people  lb  rude,  lb  favage,  and  fo  funk 
in  ignorance,  as  not  to  be  impreffed  Avith  the 
idea  of  a  fupreme  all-ruling  mind.  The  con- 
ceptions of  men  are,  indeed,  grofs  and  extrava- 
gant; but  ftill  all  acknowledge  a  fuperior  Being, 
and  a  divinity  that  ftirs  within  them.  Nulla 
gens  tamfera,  nemo  omnium  tarn  immanis,  ciijus 
mentem  n07i  imbiierit  Deorum  opinio,  Multi  de 
diis  prava  fentiunt :  omnes  tamen  ejfe  vim  et  na- 
turam  divinam  arhitrantur.  Tiifcuh  Q^cejlion. 
lib.  i.  f.  1^. 


SeSiion  XL. 

{a)  The  Langobards  are  fuppofed,  in  the  time 
of  Auguftus,  to  have  inhabited  the  country  now 
called  Luncnbourg  and  Magdebourg,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Elbe.  Velleius  Paterculus  fays, 
they  were  fubdued  by  Tiberius,  when  he  com- 
manded in  Germany,  and  that  they  were  a  peo- 
ple that  exceeded  even  German  ferocity.  Fradi 
Langohardi  ;  gens  etiam  Germana  ferocitate  fero- 
cior.  Veil.  Pat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  106.  Suetonius 
{Life  of  Augujlus,  f.  21.)  fays,  they  were  driven 
beyond  the  Elbe.    It  is  evident,  however,  that 
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they  afterwards  recovered  their  ftrength,  fincc 
we  find  the  dominion  of  the  Langobards  flou- 
rifhing  in  Italy,  till  in  the  year  784  they  were 
totally  fubdued  by  Charlemagne.  Their  code 
of  laws  is  preierved  by  Lindenbrogius.  Taci- 
tus has  made  no  mention  of  the  Burgundians, 
perhaps  becaufe  they  were  in  his  time  of  little  or 
no  conlideration ;  though  at  the  end  of  feveral 
centuries  they  were  able  to  make  an  irruption 
into  Gaul,  where  they  poifelTed  the  country 
which,  after  them,  is  to  this  day  called  the  pro- 
vince of  Burgundy.  The  Burgundian  laws  are 
flill  extant. 

(h)  With  regard  to  the  feven  nations  her-e 
enumerated,  there  are  no  lights  of  hiftory  to 
guide  us  at  this  diftant  period.  Brotier  fuppofes 
that  the  Reudignians  dwelt  in  what  is  now 
called  Mecklenbourg  and  Lawenbourg.  The 
Aviones,  he  thinks,  were  fituated  in  a  portion 
of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenbourg,  near  a  river 
which,  after  their  name,  is  called  Ava  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  Varinians  are  generally  thought 
to  have  occupied  the  eaftern  part  of  Mecklen- 
bourg, where  the  city  of  Waren  Hands  at  pre- 
fent.  The  Eudohans,  the  Nuithones  and  Suar- 
donians  are  almofb  loft  in  the  mifts  of  antiquity. 
The  Angles  are  better  known.  They  occupied 
part  of  Holftein  and  Slefwick.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury they  joined  the  Saxons  in  their  expedition 
into  Britain,  and,  by  giving  the  name  of  Eng- 
land to  the  fouthern  part  of  the  iiland,  immor- 
talized the  glory  of  their  nation. 

{c)  As  Tacitus  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  adora- 
tion paid  to  a  goddefs  by  the  i'everal  nations 
whofe  names  have  been  enumerated,  it  is  not 
probable  that,  in  latinizing  a  barbarous  word,  he 
liiould  give  it  a  mafculine  termination.  The 
text  lays,  He&thum,  id  cji,   Terram  Matrem  co- 
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hnf.  So,  it  feems,  the  word  Hands  in  all  the 
manulcripts  ;  and  yet,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that 
the  author  wrote  Hertham.  The  name  in  alt 
the  northern  languages  ligniiies  earth;  in  the 
ancient  Gothic,  airtha  ;  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  eorthe, 
erthay  ]icrtha\  in  Engiifh  earth.  See  Northern 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  The  worlliip  of  Mo- 
ther Earth  has  been  common  in  all  unenlighten- 
ed nations.  We  read  in  a  Latin  hiflorian,  that 
a  tremor  of  the  earth  being  felt  when  two  armies 
were  in  the  heat  of  battle,  Sempronius,  the  Ro- 
man general,  bound  himfelf  by  a  \^ow  to  build 
a  temple  to  the  goddefs.  Tremente  inter  prccliiim 
campOj  Tellurem  deam  promijfd  cBde  placavit.  Flo- 
rus,  lib.  i.  cap.  19.  The  deity  that  preiided 
over  the  air  and  the  elements,  was  fuppofed  to 
be  the  father  of  all,  and  the  earth  the  mo- 
ther.    This  is  clearly  exprelTed  by  Lucretius : 

Poftremo  pereunt  imhres,  ubi  eos  Pater  ^tkek. 
In  gremium  MatrisTerrai  praecipitavit. 

Lib.  iv.  251. 

The  fame  author,  in  another  place,  defcribes 
thofe  two  parents  producing  corn  and  fruit,  and 
the  whole  human  race. 

Omnibus  ille  idem  Pater  eft,  unde  alma  Uquentes 
Humorum  guttas  cum  Mater  Terra  recepit, 
Foeta  parit  nitidas  fruges,  arbuftaque  laeta, 
Et  genus  humanum.  Lib.  ii.  99  iw 

This  idea  of  a  creative  power  was  not  con- 
fined to  Greece  and  Rome.  "  It  was  the  opi- 
nion of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  and  of  the  anci- 
ent Syrians,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  or  celef- 
tial  God,  had  united  with  the  earth  to  produce 
the  inferior  deities,  man,  and  all  other  crea- 
tures.    Upon  this  was  founded  that  veneration 
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they  had  for  the  earth,  which  they  confidered  as 
a  goddefs.  They  called  her  Mother  Earth, 
and  the  Hertha  of  the  Germans  was  the  fame 
as  Frica,  or  Frea,  the  wife  of  Odin,  mother  of 
the  gods :  Ihe  was  alfo  known  under  the  name 
of  AsTAGOOD,  or  the  goddefs  of  Love;  aname 
not  very  remote  from  the  Astarte  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians; and  under  that  of  Goya,  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  gave  to  the  earth.  The  Fa- 
ther of  the  gods  and  Mother  Earth  were 
called  by  fome  of  the  Scythian  nations  Jupi- 
ter and  Apia;  by  the  Thracians,  Cotis  and 
Bendis  ;  by  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
SATURtS  and  Ops.  Antiquity  is  full  of  traces  of 
this  worfliip,  which  was  formerly  univerfal.  The 
Scythians  adored  the  earth  as  a  goddefs,  wife  of 
the  liipremcGod;  the  Turks  celebrated  her  in 
their  hymns,  and  the  Perfians  offered  facrifices 
to  her."  Northern  Antiquities^  vol.  i.  p.  91  and 
95.  A  feftival  in  honour  of  Mother  Earth 
was  inftitutcd  by  the  Scandinavians,  and  fixed 
at  the  firft  quarter  of  the  fecond  moon  of  the 
year.  Mallet  lays,  they  facrificed  to  the  god- 
defs the  largeft  hog  they  could  get.  That  the 
fame  woriliip  was  paid  by  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  we  have  the  authority  of  Horace  in  the 
Epiflle  to  Auguftus. 

Ttiivv.z^i  rop.co,  Sylvanum  lafte  piabant. 

(<:/)  Cluverius  pretends,  that  the  ifland  intend- 
ed by  Tacitus  is  the  ifle  of  Rugen,  which  is  in 
the  Baltic  lea,  on  the  coaft  of  Pomerania.  He 
inentions  a  forcft  on  the  ifland,  in  the  midl\  of 
\\  hich  v/as  a  vaf\  lake,  always  an  objed  of  fu- 
perftition.  La  Bletterie  obferves,  that  Helmol- 
dus,  a  writer  of  the  tv/elfth  century,  calls  the 
ifle  of  Rugen  the  centre  of  paganifm,   till  the 
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miflionaries  converted  the  natives,  and  built  a 
church.     But  the  Chriftian  religion  did  not  long 
prevail.     The  iflanders,  relapfmg  into  their  for- 
mer errors,  baniihed  the  priefts,    and  changed 
the  church  into  a  temple  for  their  pagan  worfhip. 
And  yet,  as  Tacitus  places  this  illand  in  the  oce- 
an, and  as  he  afterwards  mentions  the  Rugians 
(fee  f.  xliii.),  without  afcribing  to  them  the  fame 
religious  rites,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
ifleof  Heiligeland,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.     The  Angles  (from  whom 
our  Englifh  anceftors  derived  their  name)  were 
feated  on  this  coaft;  and  Arnkiel  hath  ihewn, 
in  his  Cimbric  Antiquities,  that  the  Ancient  Ger- 
mans held  this  illand  in  great  veneration.      The 
word  Heiligeland  fignifies  "  Holy  Land."    See 
Pelloutier,  Hijloire  des  Ccltcs,  torn.  ii.  chap.  18. 
Other  learned  men  pretend  that  the  ille  in  quefli- 
on  was  Zealand ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  not  very  cer- 
tain or  important.     Northern  Antiquities^  vol.  i. 
P-  ro- 
se d  ion  XLL 

{a)  We  are  now  entering  on  what  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  third  part  of  this  Treatife.  In 
the  firft  the  author  has  given  a  ftriking  pi^ure 
of  the  general  manners  of  the  whole  nation, 
confidered  as  a  people  living  under  the  influence 
of  the  fame  rough  northern  climate.  From  the 
beginning  of  fedlion  xxviii.  he  has  traced  the 
feveral  ftates  from  the  head  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,  along  the  weftern  fide 
of  Germany  to  where  it  branches  off,  and  forms 
the  ifle  of  Batavia.  From  that  place  Tacitus 
has  traced  the  feveral  nations  to  the  Elbe,  and 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Viftula,  the 
eaftern  boiuidary  of  Germany.    In  this  third 
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divifion  of  the  work  he  purfues  the  courfe  of 
the  Danube,  as  long  as  it  divtdes  Germany  from 
the  Vindelici,  from  Noricum,  and  Pannonia.  He 
then  follows  the  eallern  fide  of  tlie  countr)% 
where  a  chain  of  mountains,  or,  as  he  expreffes 
it,  mutual  fear  draws  the  line  of  feparation  from 
Dacia  and  Sarmatia.  In  this  geographical  chart, 
the  iirft  nation  that  occurs  is  that  of  the  Her- 
munduriaDs,  who  occupied  a  country  of  prodi- 
gious extent,  at  firft  between  the  Elbe,  the  river 
Sala,  and  Boiemum  (now  Bohemia,)  which  be- 
came the  territory  of  the  Marcomanni,  wlien 
that  people  expelled  the  Boians,  and  fixed  their 
habitation  in  the  conquered  country.  In  the 
time  of  Tacitus  the  Hermundurians  pofTelTed 
the  fouthern  part  of  Germany,  and  being  faith- 
ful to  the  Romans,  were  highly  favoured.  In 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  they  entered  into 
a  league  with  their  countrymen,  and  met  with  a 
total  defeat.  The  colony  in  the  province  of 
Rhaetia  (the  county  of  the  Grifons),  where  they 
enjoyed  a  free  intercourfe,  was  moft  probably 
Augusta  Vindelicorum  (now  Aulbourg). 
Vindelica  was  apart  ofRhsetia.  The  liberty  of 
palling  and  re-pailing  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  without  a  guard  to  watch  their  motions, 
which  was  granted  to  the  Hermundurians,  w^as 
a  great  mark  of  confidence.  The  like  indul- 
gence was  not  extended  to  other  nations,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  complaint  of  the  Germans  to  the 
Ubians,  then  inhabitants  of  the  Agrippinian 
colony :  The  earth,  they  fay,  the  light  of  hea- 
ven, rivers  and  cities  are  barred  againft  us ;  and, 
to  the  difgrace  of  men  born  to  the  ufe  of  arms, 
we  are  obliged  to  approach  the  walls  of  your 
city  defencelefs,  naked,  in  the  cuftody  of  a 
guard,  and  even  for  this  a  price  is  exaded.  Ut^ 
qvod  contumelwfius  cjl  viris  ad  anna  natisy  iner- 
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mes,  ac  pro^}  nudi,  fub  cttjlode  et  pretio  coire- 
miis.     See  ////?.  b,  iv.  f.  64. 

ih)  Tacitus  13  fuppoied,  in  this  place,  to  be 
guilty  of  a  geographical  miftake.  The  fource 
of"  the  Elbe  is  in  Bohemia,  among  the  mountains 
that  ieparate  that  country  from  Silefia.  Bohe- 
mia, as  will  be  ieen  in  the  following  fedlion,  was, 
after  the  expulhon  of  the  Boians,  inhabited  by 
the  Marcomanni.  It  fhould,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  Hermundurians  ferved  in  the 
army  of  Maroboduus,  in  his  expedition  againft 
the  Boians,  and,  perhaps,  were  rewarded  with 
an  allotment  of  lands  in  that  part  of  Bohemia 
where  the  Elbe  takes  its  rife.  If  fo,  Tacitus  has 
made  no  miftake.  There  is  a  river,  called  the 
Egra,  which  rifes  in  Suabia,  and  this,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  of  the  commentators,  Tacitus 
confounded  with  the  fource  of  the  Elbe ;  a  river 
more  known  by  the  viftories  of  Drufus  and  Ti- 
berius, than  by  any  difcoveries  made  by  the 
Romans  lince  the  days  of  thofe  two  commanders. 


Seaion    XLII. 

{a)  The  Narifcans  occupied  the  country  be- 
tween Bohemia  and  the  Danube,  which  is  now 
part  of  Bavaria. 

{h)  The  Marcomannians,  before  they  toak 
poffeiTion  of  Boiemum,  or  Bohemia,  are  faid  to 
have  inhabited  the  country  near  the  Danube, 
now  called  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg  in  the 
north  part  of  the  circle  of  Suabia.  They  de- 
rived their  name  from  the -circumftance  of  their 
being  fettled  on  the  borders  of  Germany,  the 
word  Marc  fignifying  a  frontier  or  boundary. 
The  Quadians  occupied  Moravia  and  part  of 
Auftria ;    in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  a  brave  and 
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warlike  people,  but,  in  the  reign  of  Valenti- 
NiAN  and  V  A  LENS,  a  nation  of  little  confe- 
quence.  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  b.  xxix. 
ch..i5. 

(c)  Maroboduus  was  king  of  the  Marcoman- 
nians.  For  an  account  of  him,  and  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans  againft  Arminius,  fee  An- 
nals,  b.  ii.  f.  46 :  and  fee  Velleius  Paterculus, 
who  fays,  that  this  prince,  a  barbarian  by  his 
birth,  not  by  his  talents,  was  able  to  fubdue  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  or  by  conventions  to  reduce 
them  to  fubjeftion.  Maroboduus ,  natione  magis 
qiiain  ratione  barbarus,  jinitimos  omnes  aiit  bello 
domuit,  aut  conditionibus  fiii  juris  fecit.  Lib.  ii. 
f.  108.  He  was  attacked  afterwards  by  Catualda 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  driven  from 
his  throne.  He  fled  for  refuge  into  Italy,  and 
lived  a  ilate  prifoner  at  Ravenna  during  a  fpace 
of  twenty  years,  forgetting  all  his  former  dig- 
nity, and  growing  grey  in  difgrace  and  mifery. 
Annals,  b.  ii.  f.  63.  With  regard  to  Tudrus,  the 
other  prince  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  nothing  is 
known  at  prefent. 

{d)  We  are  told  by  Tacitus  that  it  was  the  po- 
licy of  Rome  to  make  even  kings  the  inftruments 
of  her  ambition.  With  this  view,  the  empe- 
rors difpofed  of  fceptres  whenever  an  occafion 
offered  itfelf;  and  accordingly  Tiberius,  to  keep 
in  fubjedlion  a  large  body  of  German  emigrants, 
appointed  Vannius  to  reign  over  them.  AnnalSy 
b.  ii.  f.  65.  When  the  German  prince  was  after- 
wards attacked  by  the  Hermundurians,  the  em- 
peror Claudius  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the 
Vv'ar,  thinking  it  fufficient  to  promife  the  Germau 
king  a  fafe  retreat,  if  the  infurgents  prevailed 
againft  him.  Annals,  b.  xii.  f.  29.  We  read  in 
Dio,  b.  Ixvii.  that  the  Lygians,  haraffedin  Myfia 
by  the  Suevians,  lent  their  ambafladors  to  foli-» 
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cit  the  protedtion  of  Domitian,  who  was  un- 
willing to  involve  the  empire  in  a  war,  and  there- 
fore fent  a  (lender  force,  but  privately  afTifled 
with  a  fupply  of  money. 


Seaion    XLIII. 

[a)  Hiftory  has  not  left  materials  for  an  abcu- 
rate  account  of  the  four  nations  here  enumera- 
ted. The  commentators,  however,  affign  their 
territories  in  the  following  manner.  The  Mar- 
fignians  dwelt  on  the  north-eaft  of  Bohemia, 
near  the  Viadrus  (now  the  Oder),  which  rifes 
in  Moravia,  and  runs  through  Silefia,  Branden- 
burg, and  Pomerania  into  the  Baltic.  The  Go- 
thinians  inhabited  part  of  Silefia  and  Hungary. 
The  Olians  bordered  on  the  laft  people,  and  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Danube.  The  Burians  were 
fettled  near  the  Krapack  Mountains,  and  the 
fources  of  the  Viftula. 

{h)  Ptolemy  mentions  iron-mines  in  or  near 
the  country  of  the  Q^adians.  The  Gothinians 
laboured  in  thofe  mines,  and  had  therefore,  lays 
Tacitus,  more  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of  their- 
fubmiffion.  This  is  well  explained  by  Ernelt, 
the  German  editor :  they  had  iron,  and  did  not 
make  ufe  of  it  to  aflert  their  liberty.  The  an- 
fwer  of  Solon  to  Croefus,  king  of  Lydia,  is  well 
known :  The  people,  he  faid,  who  have  moft 
iron,  willbemafters  of  all  your  gold.  The  Go- 
thinians did  not  underftand  that  plain  and  ob- 
vious truth. 

(c)  Thefe  are  the  mountains  between  Moravia, 
Hungary,  Sileha,  and  Bohemia. 

{d)  The  nation  of  the  Lygians  inhabited  part  of 
Silefia,  of  Pryffia,  and  Poland  as  far  as  the  banks 
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of  the  Viflula.     They  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
Annals,  b.  xii.  f.  29. 

{e)  The  fituation  of  thefe  feveral  tribes  can- 
not be  ftated  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Brp* 
tier,  and  other  learned  critics,  place  them  in  Si- 
lelia,  Brandenbourg,  and  Poland,  between  the 
Viadrus  (the  Oder)  and  the  Viftnla.  Some  of 
the  commentators  will  have  it,  that  the  word  Si- 
hfta  was  derived  from  the  people  called  the  Ely- 
si  an  s.  The  etymology  feems  to  be  ftrained,  and 
how  it  is  fupported  does  not  merit  further  en- 
quiry. 

(/)  It  has  been  obferved  (f.  ix.  note  a),  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  amufed  themfelves  with 
a  diicovery  of  their  own  deities  in  the  various 
objeds  of  fiiperftitious  veneration  among  the 
barbarous  nations,  which  their  arms  had  over-- 
awed  01  conquered.  The  Romans  worfhipped 
Caflor  and  Pollux,  as  two  ilars  propitious  to  ma- 
riners: Horace  calls  them  Fratres  HeleuiB,  Lucida 
fydera ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Naharva- 
lians  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  mythology.  Dur- 
ing a  ftorm  they  faw  meteors  and  glittering  lights 
on  the  fails  andma{\s  of  fhips.  Confidering  thof(? 
exhalations  as  the  forerunners  of  an  approach- 
ing calm,  they  deified  that  phsenomenon,  and 
paid  their  adoration  to  it.  Seneca  has  defcribed 
it  with  exadnefs :  in  ftorms,  he  fays,  Caftor  and 
Pollux  Ihine  like  ftars  on  the  fails  of  the  veffelj 
and  the  mariners  then  conceive  that  they  are  fa- 
voured by  thofe  deities.  In  magna  tempeflatt 
apparent  quafi  Jlelice  njclo  injidentes :  adjuvari  fs 
turn  periclitantes  exijlimartt  Pollv.cis  ef  Cajloris 
numine.  Sen.  Nxittiral.  Qucejl.  lib.  i.  f.  i.  The 
Naharvalians,  who  dwelt  near  the  Baltic,  were 
well  acquainted  with  this  ignis  fatuus,  and  called 
it,  in  their  own  language,  by  the  name  of  Alff, 
or  Alpy   which,    according  to  Key  Her  (fee   his 

Celtic 
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Celtic  Antiquities),  is  ftill  the  term  among  tlie 
northern  nations  for  the  genii  of  the  mountains. 
Tacitus,  it  is  moft  likely,  changed  the  word  to 
Alois;  but  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  Caft  or  and 
Pollux  entered  into  the  idea  of  rude  barbarians, 
is  a  luppofition  too  improbable.  The  Germans 
worlhipped,  as  Caefar  fays,  thofe  objeds  of  jfight 
by  which  they  were  benefited ;  they  faw  the  ope- 
rations of  nature,  and  thought  them  the  imme- 
diate effedl  of  a  deity  prefiding  in  that  depart- 
ment. The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  the  fame. 
When  they  found  among  barbarians  a  god  of 
'^var,  a  god  of  thunder,  or  a  goddefs  of  love, 
they  found  their  own  divinities,  and  made  their 
religion  univerfal.  The  late  Dr.  Mufgrave,  iii 
his  Differtation  on  the  Grecian  Mythology,  was 
aware  of  this  national  vanity,  and,  accordingly, 
obferves  that  the  Greeks  were  fagacious  enough 
to  find  out  their  own  gods  in  Perfia,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  known  contrariety  of  the  two  reli- 
gions. The  Perfians,  we  are  told,  worfhipped 
Jupiter  under  the  name  of  Oromasdes; 
Hades  under  the  name  of  Arimanius;  and 
Venus  under  the  name  of  Mirta.  It  was  the; 
fame  with  refpeft  to  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls. 
The  many  peculiar  fuperftitions  of  the  druids 
were  fo  totally  foreign  to  all  that  we  know  of 
the  Romans,  as  to  preclude  every  idea  of  one 
nation  having  borrowed  from  the  other.  Yet 
Caefar  does  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  the  Gauls 
worlhipped  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Mi- 
nerva; meaning,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  certairi 
gods  correfponding  in  their  attributes  to  thofe 
fo  denominated  by  his  countrymen.  The  gods- 
of  Scandinavia  were  in  later  times  confubftanti- 
ated,  in  like  manner,  with  the  gods  of  Latium ; 
but  no  one  will  pretend  that  their  Woden, 
Thor,  and  Frica  were  copies  of  Jupiter, 
Vol.  IV.  y  Mer,cury, 
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Mercury,  and  Venus.  And  yet  when  tli* 
Goths  came  to  intermix  with  the  Romans,  they 
found  refemblance  enough  between  their  gods 
to  tranflate  each  of  thofe  words  by  the  other  5 
and  this  cuftom  appears  fo  univerfal,  that  we 
have  no  other  way  of  rendering  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  into  Latin,  but  by 
calling  them  Dies  Mercurii,  Jovis,  and  \' e- 
jMERis.  See  Mufgrave  on  the  Grcecian  Mytho- 
logy ^  p.  13-^15.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  tliat 
though  Tacitus  finds  Castor  and  Pollux 
among  a  race  of  favages  bordering  on  the  Bal- 
tic, it  was,  notwithftanding,  nothing  more  than 
fame  of  the  attributes  of  thofe  mythological  dei- 
ties, whom  a  grofs  and  ignorant  people  wor- 
Ihipped  under  the  name  of  Alff,  or  Alp, 
changed  by  the  Roman  author  into  the  wordi 
Alcis.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that  Tacitus 
throws  from  himfelf  what  is  laid  in  the  text  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  fmce  he  adds  exprelsly, 
that  he  follows  the  Roman  interpretation :  ///- 
terpretatione  Romana  Caflorem.  Pollucemq-ue  viemo- 
rant.  Whoever  is  defirous  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  gods,  will  find 
a  full  account  in  the  Northern  Antiq:uitieSy  vol. 
i.  ch.  6 ;  as  alfo  in  Schedius,  De  Diis  Germanis.- 
It  is  evident  in  Verftegan's  Britijh  AntiguitieSt. 
that  the  German-  and  other  northern  nation!^ 
worlhipped  the  Sun  and  Moon,  whence  were 
derived  Sunday  and  Monday ;  and  alfo  Tuisto,- 
Woden,  Thor,  Frica  or  Frea,  and  Seater, 
called  Saturn  by  the  Roman  writers ;  and  thence 
we  have  Tuelday,  Wednelclay,  Thurfday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday,  formed  in  regular  fucceilion, 
from  the  deities  above  enumerated.  In  that  rud« 
fyftem  of  theolog}^,  :the  national  vanity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romaii*  found  Jupiter,.  Mars,  Mer- 
cury, 
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cury,  and  the  reft.     See  this  Traft,  f.  ix.  note 

(^)-  ... 

(0)  The  cuftom  of  pahitingthe  body  has  been 

in  general  ufe  among  all  lavage  nations,  for  or- 
nament as  well  as  terror  in  the  day  of  battle. 
Cacfar  fays,  the  Britons  in  general  paint  them- 
felves  with  woad,  which  gives  a  blue  caft  to  the 
fkin,  and  makes  them  look  dreadful  in  battle. 
Book  r.  f.  14.  The  elder  Pliny  (b.  xxii.  f.  i) 
mentions  the  fame  cuftom  among  the  Dacians 
and  Sarmatians.  It  is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  fay 
that  the  Britons^,  who  retired  to  the  hills  of  Ca- 
ledonia, were  called  Pi  GTS,  from  the  cuftom  of 
painting  their  bodies  and  their  fhields.  For  an 
account  of  the  fame  pra6lice  amoiig  the  tribes  of 
North  America,  fee  Creuxius,  Hijloria  Canaden- 
fis,  p.  70. 

{h)  The  Gothones  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Viftula,  in  part  of  Pomerania.and  the  north- 
weft  of  Poland.  If  they  were  not  the  fame  as 
the  Goths,  who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  they 
were,  moft  probably,  in  alliance  with  that  fa- 
mous people. 

(?)  The  Rugians  were  fituated  on  the  Baltic 
fhore.  The  town  of  Rugenwald  and  the  ille 
of  RuGEN  are  fubfifting  memorials  of  this  peo- 
ple and  their  name.  The  Lemovians  were  iir. 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rugians  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Baltic,  near  the  city  of  Dantzig.  Hif- 
torylias  recorded  the  exploits  of  the  Heruli^j. 
who  afterwards  inhabited  the  territory  of  the 
laft-mentioned  people,  and  were  the  firft  of  the 
Germans  who,  under  Odoacer,  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  Italy ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Ru- 
gians there  are  no  lights  to  guide  us. 


S(^i«n 
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Seaion    XLIV. 

{a)  The  Suiones  occupied  Sweden,  and  tlie 
Danifh  ifles  of  Fiimen,  Langland,  Zeeland,  &c. 
From  them  and  the  Cimbrians  iflued  forth  the 
Norman  race,  who  carried  the  terror  of  their 
arms  through  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  at 
length  took  poffeflion  of  the  fertile  province  in 
France,  which  derived  from  thofe  adventurers 
the  prefent  name  of  Normandy.  The  Goths, 
the  Visigoths,  and  Ostrogoths  overturned 
the  Roman  empire,  and  took  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  had  vainly  promifed  itfelf  an  eternal  du- 
ration, and  boafled  of  the  immovable  ftone  of 
the  capitol ;  capitoli  iimnohile  faxum.  The  laws 
of  the  Vifigoths  are  ftill  extant,  but  they  have 
not  the  fimplicity  of  the  German  laws.  The 
Suiones  are  laid  by  Tacitus  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  ocean ;  ipjo  in  ocea^io.  Scandinavia  (the  an- 
cient name  of  Sweden  and  Norway)  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  an  illand.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  Bal- 
tic Sea  (which  he  calls  Co  dan  us  Sinus)  is  filled 
with  a  number  of  iflands,  of  which  Scandinavia 
is  the  largeft ;  but  no  more  than  a  fmall  portion 
of  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.    Pliny,  lib.  iv. 

{h)  The  naval  force  of  the  Suiones  was  for  a 
long  time  confiderable.  Their  deicendants  in 
the  eleventh  century  had  the  honour  of  framing 
the  code  of  nautical  laws,  which  were  publifhed 
at  Wis  BY,  the  capital  city  of  the  iile  of  Goth- 
land. The  North  American  tribes  build  their 
canoes  in  the  lame  form.  The  extremities  ter- 
minate in  two  Iharp  points ;  lb  that,,  in  order  to 
go  backward,  the  canoemen  have  only  to  change 
offices.  He  who  remains  behind,  fleers  with  his 
ear.    All  the  cauoes,  the  fmalleil  not  excepted, 

carry 
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carry  fail,   and  with   a  favourable  wind  make 
twenty  leagues  a  day.     Charlevoix,  letter  xii. 

(c)  The  love  of  money  is  here  afligned  as  the 
caufe  of  that  ftate  of  flavery  in  which  the  Suiones 
were  content  to  live.  The  obfervation  is  worthy 
of  Tacitus,  who,  upon  this  occafion,  called  to 
mind  the  good  old  republic,  and  knew  that  the 
great  revolution  that  happened,  was  occafioned 
by  a  total  change  of  principle ;  that  is,  by  fub- 
ftituting  a  paffion  for  riches  in  the  room  of  anci- 
ent virtue.  As  a  proof  of  the  vaft  wealth  of  the 
Suiones,  Adam  of  Bremen  {Eccleftajiical  Hijio- 
ry,  ch.  233)  defcribes  a  tem.ple  built  at  Ubfola 
(now  Upfal),  not  far  from  the  cities  of  Siclona 
and  Birca.  The  temple,  he  fays,  is  richly  adorn- 
ed with  gold,  and  the  people  worfhip  the  ftatues 
of  their  principal  gods.  TfiOR  is  feated  on  a 
couch,  with  Woden  on  one  lide,  and  Frica  on 
the  other.  Stockholm,  the  prefent  capital  of 
Sweden,  rofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  two  ancient 
cities  of  Siftona  and  Birca.  The  crown  among 
the  Suiones  is  faid  by  the  learned  to  have  been 
hereditary,  not  eleclivcj  and  this  feems  to  be 
fairly  inferred  from  an  arbitrary  government, 
that  knew  no  limitations,  no  uncertain  or  preca- 
rious rule  of  fubmiflion. 


Seaion     XLV. 

{a)  The  Frozen  Ocean,  which  begins  in  lati- 
tude 81,  can  fcarce  be  deemed  navigable.  That 
this  fea  was  meant  by  Tacitus  is  by  no  means 
certain.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  had  in  con- 
templation the  northern  extremity  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  with  the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia, 
which  are  frozen  every  winter,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  impradlicable  to  mariners. 
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(h)  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  northern  cli: 
mates,  the  fun,  in  fome  latitudes,  is  above  the 
}iorizon  during  the  foiir-and-twenty  hours ;  in 
others  ftill  more  to  the  north,  an  entire  month, 
and  at  the  Pole  full  fix  months.  Aftronomy  was 
not  well  underftood  in  the  days  of  Tacitus; 
lience  the  idea  of  the  fun  emerging  out  of  the 
fea,  and  the  horfes  of  the  god  being  vifible. 
Tacitus  has  given  a  poetical  defcription,  like  that 
in  Juvenal  (fat.  xiv.  v.  280),  which  mentions  the 
fun  hifling  in  the  Herculean  gulf. 

Audlet  Herculeo  ftridentem  gurgite  folem. 

(c)  The  ancients  thought  that  the  ocean  was 
the  boundary  of  nature,  and  that  no  land  lay 
beyond  it.  Thus  Curtius,  fpeaking  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  fays,  that  Nature  can  proceed  no 
further.  Ne  'Natiiram  quidetn  longius  pojje  proce- 
dere.  Lib.  ix.  f.  28.  He  afterwards  talks  of 
Alexander's  entering  that  fea,  which  Nature  de- 
iigned  as  the  utmoft  limit  of  the  habitable  world. 
hicehit  decurrere  in  illiid  mare,  quod  rehus  hima- 
fiis  terminum  iwhiit  ejfe  Naiiira.     Lib.  ix.  f.  8. 

{d)  The  i^ftyans  inhabited  the  kingdom  of 
Pruflia,  Samogitia  and  Courland,  and  the  pala- 
tinate of  Livonia.  La  Bletterie  is  of  opinion 
tliat  they  were  called  .^styi  from  the  word  Est, 
becaufe  they  were  fituated  on  the  eaftern  lide  of 
Germany,  on  the  borders  of  the  Suevian  Ocean, 
or  the  Baltic  Sea.  Tlieir  language  bore  an  af- 
finity to  the  Britifh,  becaufe  tlie  people,  lying 
contiguous  to  Sarmatia,  retained  the  Scythico- 
Celtic  dialed,  which  was  for  a  long  time  in  ufe 
among  the  Britons. 

ie)  Frea,  or  Frica,    was  deemed  to  be  the 

mother  of  the  gods.     See  Northern  Antiquities, 

and  f.  xi.  note  (r).    Brotier  fays,  that  veftiges  of" 

'  '  their 
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their  fymbolic  reprefentation  are  ftill  fubfifting 
in  Sweden,  where  the  peafants,  in  the  month  of 
February  (the  lealbn  formerly  facred  to  Frea), 
make  boars  of  pafte,  and  ufe  them  in  fuperftiti- 
ous  ceremonies.  See  Eccard,  De  Rebus  Francia 
Orienta/is,  torn.  i.  p.  409. 

(f)  Pliny  (b.  xxxviii.  f.  3)  agrees  with  Taci- 
tus that  amber,  01  fucci?ium,  was  by  the  Germans 
c?i]{ed  g/efftim  j  a  word  latinifed  from  g  less,  or 
GLASS.  He  fays,  that  it  was  found  in  great 
quantities  in  the  iilands  of  the  northern  feas, 
and  that  one  of  thofe  iflands,  remarkably  pro- 
ductive, was  known  by  the  name  of  Glejfaria, 
The  Greeks  ufed  the  word  ekdriim  for  amber, 
•and  thence  gave  to  the  places  that  produced  that 
fubftance  the  name  of  electrides;  but,  con- 
founding the  Veneti  (now  the  Venetians)  with 
the  Venedi,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Sar^ 
matia,  and  were  the  conveyers  of  amber  into 
Italy,  they  erroneoufly  fuppofed  that  the  fub- 
ftance, which  they  fo  much  admired,  was  ga- 
thered on  the  banks  of  the  Eridanus,  now  the 
Po.  Adopting  that  miftake,  the  poets  feigned 
that  the  fitters  of  Phaeton  were  converted  into 
poplars,  and  that  their  tears,  diftilling  through 
the  pores  of  the  trees,  formed  the  concretion, 
which  lerved  to  embellilh  the  drefs  of  the  Roman 
ladies. 

Inde  fluunt  lacKrymse ;  ftiUataque  fole  rlgefcunt 
De  ramis  eledtra  novis,  quse  lucidus  amnis 
Excipit,  et  nuribus  mittit  geftanda  Latinis. 

Metamorph.  lib.  ii.  v.  364. 

Authors  m^ke  mention  of  other  places,    be- 
fides  the  banks  of  the  Po,  where  amber  is  ga- 
thered ;  fuch  as  the  coaft  of  Marfeilles,  and  di- 
vers parts  of  Alia,  Africa,  ^nd  even  America ; 
-^  but 
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bnt  Hartman,  who  wrote  the  Hijlory  of  the  Pruf- 
fian  Amber,  treats  all  thofe  accounts  as  fables, 
^nd  denies  amber  to  be  found  any  where  but  in 
•the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  viz.  Poland, 
Silefia,  Jutland,  Holflein,  and  Denmark;  but 
moll  of  ail  in  Pruflia,  where  the  amber  gathered 
on  the  coaft  yields  that  prince  a  handfome  re- 
venue. See  Chambers's  Dictionary,  verbo  Am- 
her. 

(g)  Naturalifts  are  much  divided  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  amber,  and  to  what  clafs  of  bodies  it  be- 
longs ;  fome  referring  it  to  the  vegetable,  others 
to  the  mineral,  and  fome  even  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  Its  natural  hiflory,  and  its  chemical 
ana ly lis,  afford  fomething  in  favour  of  each 
opinion.  Some  have  imagined  it  a  concretion  of 
the  tears  of  birds,  or  the  urine  of  certain  beafls ; 
and  others,  a  congelation  formed  in  the  Baltic 
<Sea,  or  in  fountains,  where  it  is  found  fwimming 
like  pitch.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fuppofed 
by  many  to  be' a  bitumen  trickling  into  the  fea 
from  fiibterraneous  fources,  and,  when  concret- 
ed, thrown  afhore  by  the  waves.  This  lall  opi- 
nion feems  now  to  be  difcarded.  Many  con- 
tend, that  it  is  produced  in  Pruflia  by  mixing 
with  the  vitriolic  falts  abounding  in  that  coun- 
try, and,  its  fluidity  being  fixed,  it  congeals  in- 
to wiiat  we  call  amber.  Thechemills  are  as  much 
divided  as  the  naturalifts  :  fome  of  them  refer  it 
to  the  clafs  of  fulphurs  or  bitumens,  while 
others  contend  that  it  is  of  the  vegetable  kind, 
from  its  reiblving  into  the  fame  principles  with 
vegetables;  viz.  water,  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil.  See 
Chambers's  Didionary.  To  decide  between  fo 
many  contending  parties  is  not  the  bufmefs  of 
thefe  annotations ;  but  that  amber  is  not  a  mine- 
ral or  fubterraneous  fubftance,  may  be  inferred 
iVom  the  fpiders,  ants,  and  bees,  and  other  in- 

feas. 
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fe6ls,  which  are  almoft  univerfally  found  in  the 
tranlparent  body.  Pope,  in  his  fatirical  ftyle, 
has  faid. 

Pretty  in  amber  to  obferve  tKe  forms 

Of  hairs,  and  lira ws,  and  dirt,  and  grubs,  and  worms; 

The  things  v/e  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

If  the  authority  of  another  poet  may  be  ad- 
mitted, Martial  has  removed  the  wonder.  He 
tells  us,  in  three  beautiful  epigrams,  that  amber 
is  a  diftillation  from  the  branches  of  the  poplar ; 
that  in  its  fluid  ftate  it  catches  various  iniedts, 
and  afterwards,  hardening  into  a  folid  fubflante, 
inclofes  them  in  a  tomb  that  enhances  their  va* 
lue.  The  claifical  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  pleaf- 
ed  to  find  Martial's  elegant  verfes  inferted  in  this 
place.    The  firft  is  on  a  bee  inclofed  in  amber : 

Et  latet,  et  lucet  Phaetontlde  condita  gutta, 

Ut  videatur  apis  nedlare  claufa  fuo: 
Dignum  tantorum  pretium  tulit  ilia  laborura, 

Credibile  eft  ipfam  fic  voluifTe  mori. 

Lib.  iv.  epig.  32. 

The  fecond  defcribes  a  viper  caught  in  the  tranf- 
parent  fubftance,  where  it  has  a  nobler  tomb 
than  Cleopatra. 

Flentibus  Heliadum  ramis  dum  vipera  ferpit, 
Fluxit  in  obftantem  fuccina  gemma  feram, 

Quae  dum  miratur  pingui  fe  rore  teneri, 
Concreto  riguit  vin6la  repente  gelu. 

Ne  tibi  regali  placeas,  Cleopatra,  fepulchro, 
Vipera  li  tumulo  iiobiliore  jacet. 

Lib.  iv.  epIg.  59. 

The  third  epigram  defcribes  an  ant  entombed  in 
the  fame  manner: 

Dum 
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Dum  phaetontea  formica  vagatur  in  umbrS, 

Implicuit  tenuem  fuccina  gutta  feram. 
Sic  modo  quae  fucrat  vita  contempta  manente, 

Funeribus  fa(fta  eft  nunc  pfctiofa  luis. 

Lib.  vi.  epig.  15. 

Whether  Martial  had  fufficieiit  phyfical  know- 
ledge may  ftill  be  matter  of  doubt;  but  a  late 
writer  (Formey,  of  the  Academy  at  Berlin),  who 
purfued  his  enquiry  with  unwearied  diligence, 
has  concluded,  not  without  probability,  that  am- 
ber is  a  fluid  that  oozes  from  pine  and  poplar- 
trees. 

(h)  The  Sitones,  according  to  Brotier  and 
others,  were  the  inhabitants  of  ISIorway;  and,_ 
fince  they  are  mentioned  as  a  people  included  in 
the  general  name  of  the  Suevian  nation,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  vaft  extent  of  that  prodigi-. 
ous  territory,  reaching  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Danube.  The  ilate  of  flavery,  to  which  they 
fubmitted,  is  mentioned  in  the  emphatic  manner 
of  Tacitus.  They  degenerated  from  libert 3^,  be- 
caufe  they  were  content  to  be  fiaves  in  a  land  of 
freedom  ;  and  they  were  funk  beneath  the  ufual 
debafement  of  fervitude,  becaufe  they  endured 
the  galling  yoke  o'f  a  female  reign.  Tacitus 
makes  that  refledtion  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  Roman 
republican,  who  knew  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
his  country,  not  to  fuffer  the  fofter  fex  to  inter- 
meddle in  any  department  of  the  ftate.  The  la- 
dies at  Rome  were,  during  their  whole  lives, 
fubjeft  to  the  authority  of  their  fathers,  their 
hufbands,  or  their  brothers.  From  the  expulfion 
of  the  Tarquin  family,  no  title,  alluding  to  the 
rank  or  employment  of  the  hufband,  was  annexed, 
10  the  wife;  There  were  no  terms  in  the  Latin 
language  to  fignify  fenatrefs,  di8atrefs,  or  even 
fniprej}.  When  the  fathers  were  willing  to  lavifh 
'    ■■'     '  ....  xxi\^^ 
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titles  and  dignities  on  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tibe- 
rius, that  politic  prince  retrained  their  zeal  by- 
reminding  them,  that  it  was  a  f\ate  maxim  not  to 
be  prodigal  of  honours  in  favour  of  women. 
4nnals,  b.  i.  f.  14.  Freinfhemius,  who,  in  his 
fupplement  to  Livy,  has  given  a  defcription  of 
Germany,  is  angry  with  Tacitus  for  the  opinion 
which  fo  pointedly  profcribes  a  female  reign.  He 
fays  (b.  civ.  f.  21.)  that,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
[Norway  was  governed  by  a  queen  diftinguiCtied 
by  her  fpirit  of  enterprife.  He  adds,  that  there 
has  been  a  fuccellion  of  other  heroines,  whofe 
wifdom,  magnanimity,  and  warlike  achievements 
the  glory  of  ^he  proudeft  monarch  has  not  been 
able  to  furpafs.  I^ut  Freinihemius,  it  fhould  be 
remembered,  was  hiftoriographer  to  Chriftina, 
Qjaeen  of  Sweden,  and  his  work  is  dedicated  to 
his  Royal  miftrels. 


Se^lon     XLVL 

{a)  The  Peucinians,  often  known  by  the  name 
of  Baflarnians,  and  fo  called  by  Pliny,  dwelt  on 
the  eaftern  fide  of  Germany,  and  extended  as  far 
as  the  ifland  now  called  Piczina,  which  is  formed 
by  the  branches  of  the  Danube,  near  the  Pontic 
Sea.  The  territory  of  the  Veil  edians,  a  contigu- 
ous people,  lay  on  thenorth-eaft  fide  of  Germany, 
and  ftretched  over  a  long  tract  of  country  as 
far  as  the  Sinus  Venedicus,  now  the  gulf  of 
Dantzig.  When  the  German  nations  burfl:  into 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  the  Venedians,  who 
werealfo  called  Winedi,  fettled  on  vacant  lands 
between  the  Viftula  and  the  Elbe,  and  foon  after 
crofled  the  Danube  to  plant  themlelves  in  Dai- 
matia,  lUyricum,  and  Carniola,  near  the  Noric 
Alps,    Their  language  was  the  Sclavonian,  which 

ftf 
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fubiifts  at  this  day.     The  Fen x i  an s  are  defcribed 
by  Pliny,  who  calls  their  country  Eningia,  but, 
as  Brotierobferves,  the  better  reading  feems  to  be  jl 
Feningia;  now  Finland,  a  province  of  Sweden.     ' 

{b)  Sarmatia  (as  has  been  mentioned  f.  i.  note  c) 
was  divided  from  Germany  by  the  Viftula,  and  a 
range  of  mountains ;  but  ftill  we  find  that,  towards 
the  north,  part  of  the  country  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
that  river  was  fuppofed  to  belong  to  Germany, 
and  was  called  Germania  Transvistulana. 
Tacitus,  however,  affigns  all  beyond  the  Viftula. 
to  Sarmatia.  Modern  geographers,  upon  the 
authority  of  Pliny  and  other  writers,  confidered 
the  Peucinians  and  Venedians  as  German  nations, 
and  therefore,  in  their  charts,  called  their  terri- 
tory by  the  name  of  Germano-Sarmatia.  It 
is  evident  that,  living  beyond  the  Viftula,  they 
were  properly  inhabitants  of  Sarmatia,  though 
their  language,  their  modes  of  life,  and  their  ap- 
parel clearly  demonftrate  a  German  origin. 

(c)  The  Fenniatis,  or,  in  modern  language, 
the  Finlanders,  were  fettled  in  Scandinavia, 
which  was  reckoned  part  of  Germany.  The  rea* 
der  will  find  in  Warnefrid's  Hiftory  {De  Gejlis 
Langohard.  lib.  v.)  an  account  of  the  poverty  and 
lavage  manners  of  thefe  people,  perfectly  coin- 
ciding with  what  we  are  told  by  Tacitus.  "  The 
ScRTTOFiNNi  (for  fo  he  calls  the  Fenni)  are  fur- 
rounded  with  fnow  in  the  midft  of  fummer ;  and 
being  in  point  of  fagacity  almoft  on  a  level 
V;ith  the  brute  creation,  they  live  on  the  raw 
fie/h  of  wild  animals,  and  ufe  the  hide  for  their 
clothing.  For  the  purpofe  of  hunting  the  wild 
beafts  they  have  the  art  of  bending  pieces  of 
wood  into  the  ihape  of  a  bow,  and  with  thefe  they 
1'pring  and  leap  amidft  the  fnows."  Brotier  fees 
i^  this  account  a  refeniblance  of  the  i'now-lhoes, 

or 
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or  raquets,  ufed  by  the  North  American  favages. 
See  Charlevoix,  let.  xiv. 

(d)  Having  nothing,  they  were  fecure  againft: 
the  violence  of  men  ;  and  they  had  no  reaibn  to 
dread  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  Seneca  has  a 
limilar  lentinient.  He  fays,  in  commendation  of 
poverty.  What  can  be  happier  than  that  llate, 
which  promifes  perpetual  liberty,  without  an  idea 
of  danger  from  man,  without  any  thing  to  fear 
from  the  wrath  of  the  gods  ?  Q^anto  hoc  majus  eji, 
quopromittitur  perpefua  liherias,  7iuUius  nee  homi- 
nis  nee  Dei  timor  ?  Epift.  xvii.  Delivered  by  their 
extreme  poverty  from  all  apprehenfions,  this 
rude  and  fimple  people  had  no  defires  beyond 
their  wretched  condition  :  like  Abdaiominus, 
the  gardener,  in  Qjiintus  Curtius,  they  had  no- 
thing, and  they  wanted  nothing.  Nihil  hahentiy 
nihil  defuit. 

The  Hellulians  and  Oxionians,  who  are  the 
laft  people  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  are  fuppofed 
by  learned  antiquaries  to  have  been  inhabitants 
of  Lapland.     Nothing  more  is   known  of  them> 
than  that  fame  reported  them  to  be  an  ambiguous 
mixture  of  the  human  countenance  and  the  limbs 
of  wild  beafts.     What  gave  birth  to  thofe  anci- 
ent fables  was,  probably,  the  drefs  of  the  natives,' 
who,  in  thofe  regions  of  froft  and  fnow,    v/ere 
covered  with  the  hides  of  animals,  like  the  Samo- 
jedes,  and  other  favage  nations  near  the  Frozen 
Ocean.     But  to  amufe  his  readers  with  a  fabulous 
narrative  was  not  the  defign  of  fuch  an  author  as 
Tacitus.     He  was  not  writing  a  romance.     He 
meant  to  give,  upon  the  fuUeft  information,  an 
authentic  account  of  a  people,  whofe  fierce  and 
unconquerable   love  of  liberty  was,  as   he  fays 
hiinfelf,  more  dangerous  to  the  Roman  empire 
than  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  oriental  monarchs* 
He  has  accordingly  left,  in  his  Treatife  of  the 

Germans, 
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Germans,  a  faithful  piclure  of  fociety  iii  its  wild, 
uncultivated  ftate.  Kis  work,  compendious  as 
it  is,  may  be  fairly  called  the  mofl  precious  mo- 
nument of  antiqvit}^ 

Some  critics  have  imagined  that  the  great  au- 
thor wrote  from  invention,  intending,  by  a  fidi- 
tious  draught  of  favage  manners,  to  give  a  poli- 
tical fatire  on  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  like 
the  Gulliver  of  Swift.     But  in  anfwer  to  thofe 
who^  in  this  inftance  as  well  as  many  others, 
have  fufpefted  the  fidelity  of  the  hiftorian,  it  may 
be  alked,  how  it  has  happened,  that  the  manners 
here  deMneated  are  a  counterpart  of  the  lavage 
cuftoms  of  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  America  ? 
The  fame  caufes  have  produced  the  fame  effe6ls 
in  both  parts  of  the  world.     It  has  been  the  fcope 
of  the  foregoing  notes  to  point  out  the  fnnilitude 
as  often  as  it  occurred.     The  likenefs  is  lb  ftrik- 
ing,  that  it  ferves  to  confirm  the  account  given  by 
Tacitus,  and  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he 
drew  his  colouring  from  nature,   not  from  the 
ftorehoufe  of  a  lively  imagination.     The  force  of 
this  argument  was  felt  by  Dr.  Robertfon ;  and  he 
has,  accordingly,  formed  a  comparifon  between;    I 
the  ancient  Germans  and  the  favage  tribes  of  Ame^ 
rica,  which  the  reader  will  find,  Hijl.  of  Charles 
V.  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

It  may  be  aiked,  in  the  fecond  place,  how  it  j 
has  happened  that  the  manners  of  the  ancient  * 
Germans  can  be  traced  with  fo  much  certainty  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  ?  The  anfwer  is  obvi- 
ous. The  defcendants  of  thofe  people,  when 
they  made  their  irruption  into  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  carried  with  them  the  manners  of  theiF 
country,  and  founded  laws,  ^\'hich  fprung  from' 
tlie  fame  iburce.  The  codes  flill  extant,  fuch 
as  the  Salic,  the  Ripuarian,  the  Burgundlan; 
the  Lombard,  and  many  others,  evidently  be- 

fpeak 
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fpeak  their  German  origin.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
government  in  this  country  plainly  ihews  from 
Avhat  foil  it  fprung.  The  miehel-gemote,  or  great 
meeting;  the  wittena-gemote,  or  meeting  of  the 
wife  men ;  the  fhires,  the  hundreds,  the  compo- 
fuion  for  homicide,  and,  above  all,  the  limited 
authority  of  the  king,  as  Tacitus  expreffes  it, 
nee  regihiis  injinita  ant  libera  potefias^  are  manifeft 
proofs  of  the  obligation  the  people  of  England  ar^ 
under  to  their  German  anceftors  for  that  free  con- 
ftitution,  which  for  fo  many  centuries  has  ftood 
the  Ihock  of  civil  wars,  and,  though  often  tot- 
tering on  the  brink  of  deftruftion,  flill  rears  its 
head,  the  pride  of  every  honell  Briton,  and  t  he- 
wonder  of  foreign  nations. 


rulturaque  femper 


Stat,  noirurn  !  moles. 

Sir  William  Blaekftone,  who  knew  how  to  be 
profound  with  eafe  and  elegance,  has  truly  faid> 
If  we  would  inveftigate  the  elements  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  laws,  the  originals  fhould  be  traced  to  their 
fountains ;  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Britons  and  Ger- 
mans, as  recorded  by  Ccefar  and  Tacitus  \  to  the 
codes  of  the  northern  nations,  and,  more  efpeci- 
ally,  to  thofe  of  the  Saxon  princes  ;  but  above 
all,  to  that  ineihauftible  refervoir  of  antiquities, 
the  Feodal  Law,  or,  as  Spelman  has  entitled  it, 
the  Law  of  Nations  in  our  Weftern  Orb.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  36.  The  fame  obfervation  has  been 
tnade  by  Veftot  with  regard  to  the  conftitution  of 
the  French  monarchy,  which  flood,  for  a  length 
of  time,  on  the  foundation  of  civil  liberty,  till 
the  three  eftates,  or  general  council  of  the  realm, 
were  merged  in  the  fupreme  court  of  julVice,  irn- 
properly  called  a  parliament.  Vertot  has  given 
%  compendious  view  of  Tacitus,  and,  by  a  curi- 
ous 
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ous  parallel  between  the  manners  of  the  Frank* 
and  thofe  of  the  ancient  Germans,  has  clearly 
fhewn  the  origin  of  the  French  conftitution.  See 
three  difTertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  ii.  4to  edit.  Thofe  pieces 
are  a  juft  commentary  on  Tacitus ;  and,  if  we  add 
the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  other  parts  of  Europe, 
we  Ihall  be  of  opinion  with  Montefquieu,  thai 
"  in  Csefar  and  Tacitus  we  read  the  code  of  Bar- 
"  barian  laws,  and  in  the  code  we  read  Caefar 
^  and  Tacitus." 


END    OF    THE    NOTES 
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LIFE     OF     AGRICOLA. 


X  HIS  work  IS  fuppofed  by  tlie  commentators 
to  have  been  written  before  the  Treatile  on  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  in  the  third  confulfhip 
of  the  emperor  Nerva,  and  the  fecond  of  Ver- 
ginius  Rufus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  850,  and  of 
the  Chriftian  sera  97.  Brotier.  accedes  to  this 
opinion ;  but  the  reafon,  whicli  he  affigns,  does 
not  feem  to  be  iatisfa6lory.  He  obferves  that 
Tacitus,  in  the  third  feftion,  mentions  the  em- 
peror Nerva;  but  as  he  does  not  call  him  Divus 
Nerva,  the  deified  Nerva,  the  learned  com- 
mentator infers  that  Nerva  was  ftill  living.  This 
reafoning  might  have  fome  weight,  if  we  did  not 
read,  in  fe6lion  xliv,  that  it  was  the  ardent  wifli 
of  Agricola,  that  he  might  live  to  behold  Tra- 
jan in  the  imperial  feat.  If  Nerva  was  then, 
alive,  the  wifh  to  fee  another  in  his  room  would 
have  been  an  awkward  compliment  to  the  reign- 

Z   2,  ing 
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ing  prince.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reafon  that 
Lipfius  thinks  this  very  elegant  tra6l  was  written 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  Manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, in  the  beginning  of  the  emperor  Trajan. 
The  queftion  is  not  very  material,  lince  conjec- 
ture alone  muft  decide  it.  The  piece  itfelf  is 
admitted  to  be  a  mafterpiece  in  the  kind.  Taci- 
tus was  fon-in-l^w  to  Agricola ;  and  while  filial 
piety  breathes  throvgh  his  work,  he  never  de- 
parts from  the  integi  ity  of  his  ow^n  chara(5ler.  He 
has  left  an  hiftorical  monument  highly  intereft- 
ing  to  every  Briton,  who  wifhes  to  know  the  man 
ners  of  his  anceftors,  and  the  fpirk  of  liberty  that 
from  the  earlieft  time  diftinguifhed  the  natives  of 
Britain.  "  Agricola,  as  Hume  obferves,  was  the 
general,  who  finally  eftablifhed  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans  in  this  illand.  He  governed 
it  in  the  reigns  of  Vefpafian,  Titus,  and  Do- 
mitian.  He  carried  his  vidlorious  arms  north- 
ward ;  defeated  the  Britons  in  every  encoun- 
ter, pierced  into  the  forefts  and  the  mountains 
of  Caledonia,  reduced  every  ftate  to  fnbjeftion 
in  the  foutliern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  chaced 
before  him  all  the  men  of  fiercer  and  more  in- 
tra<^able  fpirits,  who  deemed  war  and  death  it- 
felf lels  intolerable  than  fervitude  under  the  vic- 
tors. He  defeated  them  in  a  decifive  aftion,- 
which  they  fought  under  Galgacus;  and  having 
fixed  a  chain  of  garrifons  between  the  friths  of 
Clyde  and  Forth,  he  cut  oft'the  ruder  and  more 
barren  parts  of  the  ifi^nd,  and  lecured  the  Ro- 
man province  from  the  incurfions  of  the  barba- 
rous inhabitants.  During  thefe  military  enter- 
prifes,  he  neglected  not  the  arts  of  peace.  He 
introduced  laws  and  civility  among  the  Britons; 
taught  them  to  defire  and  raife  ail  the  conve- 
niencies  of  life;  reconciled  them  to  tlie  Ro- 
man language  »nd  manners;  inftrut^led  them 

'"  in 
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'^  in  letters  and  fcience ;  and  employed  every 
*'  expedient  to  render  thofe  chains,  which  he 
*^  had  forged,  both  eafy  and  agreeable  to  them." 
Hume's  Hiji,  vol.  i.  p,  9.  In  this  paffage  Mr, 
Hume  has  given  a  fummary  of  the  Life  of  Agri- 
cola.  It  is  extended  by  Tacitus  in  a  ftyle  more 
open  than  the  didadlic  form  of  the  Effay  on  the 
German  Manners  required,  but  ftill  with  th^ 
precifion,  both  in  fentiment  and  di6lion,  pecu- 
liar to  the  author.  In  rich  but  lubdued  colours 
he  gives  a  ftriking  pifture  of  Agricola,  leaving 
to  poflerity  a  portion  of  hiftory,  which  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  feek  in  the  dry  gazette-ftyle  of 
Suetonius,  or  in  the  page  of  any  writer  of  that 
period. 

Se8ion    I, 

{a)  Injuftice  to  living  merit  proceeds  from  % 
variety  of  caufes ;  from  inattention,  ignorance, 
or  envy.  We  praife  the  paft,  and  negleft  the 
prefent,  Vetera  extoUi?miSy  rece?ttkim  incnriofi^ 
lays  Tacitus,  Annals,  b.  ii.  f.  88.  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus  makes  the  fame  remark,  and  adds  the 
reafon.  We  envy  the  living,  and  venerate  de- 
parted merit :  by  the  former  we  think  ourfelves 
overwhelmed ;  we  edify  by  the  latter.  Prcefentia 
invidia,  praterita  veneratione  profeguimuv  ',  ct  his 
nos  obrui,  illis  infirui  credimus.  Lib,  ii.  f.  92. 
Before  either  Tacitus  or  Paterculus,  Horace  had 
fxpreffed  the  fame  feAtiment : 


Virtutem  incolumem  odimus^ 
Sublatam  ex  oculis  quserimus  invidi. 


X-ib.  Ui.  ode  34. 


'5|!'hough  living  virtue  we  defpife. 
When  dead,  -vie  praife  it  to  the  Ikies. 


(^)  Cornelius 
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(b)  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us  that  Chahrias,  the 
Athenian  general,  when  recalled  by  the  violence 
of  the  people,  did  not  choofe  to  ftay  long  in  the 
fight  of  his  fellow  citizens,  becauie  envy,  the 
common  vice  of  all  free  and  great  cities,  would 
be  fure  to  behold  rihng  merit  with  a  malignant 
eye.  EJi  enim  hoc  commune  vitiiim  in  magnis 
liherifque  civitatihus,  iit  invidia  glorias  comes  ft, 
€t  libenter  de  his  detrahant^  qiws  eminere  videant 
altius.     Corn.  Nep.  in  Chabria,  f.  iii. 

(c)  Cicero   has  left  a  beautiful  epiftlc  to  his 
friend  Lucceius,  earneftly  urging  him  to  inter- 
"weave  with  his  hiftory  of  Roman  affairs  a  lull 
account    of  Cicero's  confullhip,    and  the   vari- 
ous turns  of  fortune  which  he  met  with  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  firm  and  upright  adminifiration. 
This  requeft,  he  fays,  an  awkv/ard  bafhfulnefs 
deterred  him  from  making  in  perfon  ;  but,  feparat- 
ed  as  they  then  w^ere,  he  could  fpeak  with  con- 
fidence; for  a  letter  does  not  blulh.     Coram  me 
iecian  eadem   hac  agere  Ja-pe  conantem  deterruit 
pudor  qiiidam  pane  Jubrujlicus  \  quce  nunc  expro- 
mam  ahfens  audacitis  :    epijiola  enim  non  erubefcit. 
He  proceeds  to  acknowledge  his  ambition  to  live 
in  hifiory  ;  he  avows  his  hopes  of  obtaining  from 
the  remembrance  of  after  ages  a  glorious  immor- 
tality, and  even  the  pleafure  of   enjoying  his 
pofthumous  fame   in   his  own  lifetime.      If  his 
friend  fhould  not  comply  with   his  wiilies,    he 
threatens  to  undertake  the  work  himfelf,  after 
the  example  of  many  illuflrious  men,  who  have 
written    their  own    hiftory.      He   is,    however, 
aware  that  fuch  a  performance  may  be  liable  to 
many  objedions.     When  a  praife-worthy  adion 
occurs,  the  author   mufl  fpeak  of  himfelf  with 
referve  and  modefty  ;  and,  where  there  happens 
to  be  room  for  cenfure,  he  may  glide  over  the 
paffage,  or  varnilh  it  with  art,  or  pafs  it  by  in 
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filence.  For  this  reafon,  the  life  of  an  eminent 
citizen,  written  by  himfelf,  is  not  entitled  to 
much  credit,  and,  by  confeqnence,  the  practice 
is  fallen  into  difrepute.  No  man,  the  critics  ob- 
ferve,  Ihould  be  the  trumpeter  of  his  own  fame. 
The  very  public  cryers,  who  declare  the  vigors 
in  the  gymnaftic  games,  are  more  modeft ;  they 
crown  the  conquerors,  and  proclaim  their  names 
with  an  audible  voice ;  but  when,  in  their  turn, 
they  have  gained  a  viftory,  they  call  other  cryers 
to  their  aififtance,  that  they  themfelves  may  not  be 
the  publifhers  of  their  own  fame.  Quodjt  a  fe 
non  inipetrOy  hoc  efl->  ft  qua  res  te  impedierit ;  cogar 
fortajje  facere,  quod  nonnulli  fxpe  reprehendunf  : 
fcriham  ipfe  de  me^  muUorum  tamen  exemplOi  et 
clarorum  virorum.  Sed,  quod  te  non  fugit,  hceo 
funt  in  hoc  genere  vitia  ;  et  verecundius  ipji  de  fife 
fcribant  neceffe  efl,  fi  quid  efl  laudandum  ;  et  prce- 
tereani.,  f  quid  forte  reprehendendum  efi.  Acce- 
dit  etiam  ut  minor  ft  fides  ^  minor  au6foritas ;  mul" 
ti  denique  reprehendant,  et  dicant  verecundiore^ 
effe  prcecones  ludorum  gymnicorum,  qiii^  cum  cete- 
ris coronas  impojuerint  •vicioribuSy  eorumque  no- 
inina  magna  voce  pro?iuntidrint,  cum  ipft  ante  lu- 
dorum mijjionem  corona  donentur,  alium  praconem 
adhiheanty  ne  fud  voce  ipfifi  vidores  ejje prcedicent^ 
Cicero  ad  Familiares,  lib.  v.  epift.  12. 

i^d)  Tlie  two  perfons  mentioned  in  this  place, 
as  having  written  memoirs  of  their  own  lives, 
were  men  of  fuperior  eminence,  diftinguifhed 
as  well  by  their  virtues  as  their  abilities.  Ruti- 
lius  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  649,  before  the  Chrifti* 
an  sera  105.  -  He  had  fervid  in  the  wars  in  Nu- 
midia  ;  and  in  the  year  of  Rome  657,  when  Mu- 
cins Scsevola  was  appointed  proconfular  gover* 
nor  of  Afia  Minor,  he  was  chofen  by  that  vir- 
tuous citizen  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  governor. 
Ii;  tlie  courfe  of  their  adminiftration,  they  ac- 
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quired  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  province, 
by  a  conftant  exercife  of  thofe  virtues,  which 
had  been  the  pradlice,  it  may  be  faid  the  fafhion, 
of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  but  in  that  period  be- 
gan to  decline,  yet  not  fo  rapidly  as  to  give  to 
diftinguifhed  merit  the  name  of  lingularity.  The 
adminiftration  of  Scaevola  was  pronounced  by 
the  fenate  a  model  for  the  conduct  of  all  future 
5'overnors.  He  had  completed  a  thorough  re- 
form in  the  mode  of  collcftiug  the  revenues  of 
the  province,  and  thereby  gave  umbrage  to  the 
Roman  knights,  who  were,  at  that  time,  the  ma- 
nagers of  all  the  tributes  and  imports  paid  by 
foreign  nations.  From  the  fame  order  of  men 
commiffioners  were  chofen  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  complaints  for  peculation.  A  charge  of 
that  kind  could  not  with  any  colour  be  brought 
againfl  fo  revered  a  charader  as  that  of  Mucins 
Scaevola ;  but  the  men,  who  had  been  ufed  to 
profit  by  extortion  and  rapine,  were  determined 
to  wr^ak  their  malice  on  Rutilius,  who  had  co- 
operated with  the  proconful  in  all  his  wifefl:  re- 
gulations. They  refented  the  good  he  had  done 
to  others  as  an  injury  to  themfelves.  An  accu- 
fation  was  framed  ;  and  witnefles  were  fuborned. 
The  caufe  was  heard  by  the  Roman  knights; 
and  no  wonder  that  before  fuch  a  tribuual  inno- 
cence fell  a  facrifice.  In  the  number  of  com- 
miffioners who  fat  in  judgment,  there  was  a  Ro- 
man knight,  of  the  name  of  Apicius,  at  that 
time  a  famous  epicure,  fuppoied  to  be  of  the 
fame  family  with  the  fecond  of  the  name,  who 
diftinguifhed  himfeif  by  his  gluttony  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  To  avoid  a  fentence  of  condein- 
nation,  Rutilius  went  into  voluntary  exile.  This 
did  not  appeafe  the  refentment  of  the  commif- 
fioners. They  proceeded  to  judgment,  and  im- 
pofed  a  fine  that  greatly  exceeded  the  whole 
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fortune  of  their  devoted  vi6lim.  Rutilius  with- 
drew to  the  very  province  which  he  Vv^as  faid  to 
have  plundered,  and  there  lived  in  the  highell 
credit,  relpedled  by  all  ranks  of  men,  and  ho- 
noured by  the  princes  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  triumph  over 
his  eneniies.  Sylla  granted  him  liberty  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  but  he  refufed  to  accept  that  aft 
of  gr|ice.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
his  fpends  fuggefted  to  him,  that,  in  the  con- 
vulfi^ns  of  the  ftate,  it  was  probable,  that  the 
various  exiles  would  be  reftored  to  their  coun- 
try. "  No,"  faid  Rutilius,  "  I  will  never  re- 
"  turn  :  I  had  rather  leave  my  country  to  blufn 
*'  for  the  injuftice  which  I  have  fuffered,  than 
*'  be  an  eye-witnels  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
*'  the  miieries  of  a  difiracled  people."  During 
his  exile  he  revifed  and  publiihed  the  fpeechcs 
M'hich  he  had  made  on  different  occaiions  at 
Rome.  He  alfo  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Nu- 
mantian  war§,  and  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
to  which  Tacitus  has  alluded.  Velleius  Pater- 
culus  calls  Rutilius  the  bell  man,  not  only  of  his 
own  time,  but  of  any  age.  He  exerted  himfelf, 
fays  the  fame  hiftorian,  in  oppofition  to  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus,  to  fupport  the  cauie  of  the  fe- 
nate;  and  yet  that  very  body  became  his  open 
enemies.  He  was  profecuted  for  illegal  exac- 
tions in  the  province  of  Afia,  and  condemned, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Quippe 
earn  potejiatem  nadi  eqiiites  Gracclianis  legibus, 
cum  in  miiltos  clariffimos,  afque  innoccntiljimos 
viros  fcEviJJent,  turn  Ftihlium  Rutilium,  njirwn  non- 
fcECuli  fiii^  Jed  omnis  cBvi  opiirmitny  iirkrrogcLtum 
lege  irpetundanim,  maximo  cum  gemitii  civita- 
tis,  dfljnnaverant.  In  iis  ipfis,  quce  pro  fenatu 
nwliebat'ury    fenatum    hahuit    adverfai  ium.      See 
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Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  f.  13.    Cicero,  De  Claris  Orat. 

iEmilius  Scaurus  is  another  inftance  of  that 
confcious  integrity  with  which  an  upright  citizen 
could  venture  to  talk  of  hirnfelf.  He  was  conful 
A.  U.  C.  639,  before  the  Chriflian  sera  85.  He 
was  defcended  from  a  patrician  family  ;  but,  hav- 
ing but  a  moderate  fortune,  he  owed  his  elevati- 
on to  his  talents.  He  bore  for  m^ny  years  the 
honourable  title  of  prince  of  the  senate;  a 
title  which  added  nothing  to  his  power,  but  gave 
him  great  weight  and  authority,  implying  fuperi- 
or  merit,  and  pre-eminence  in  virtue.  Cicero 
fays  of  him  and  Rutilius,  that,  though  exerciled 
in  tlie  pra(5lice  of  the  forum,  neither  of  them 
could  be  ranked  in  the  iirft  clafs  of  orators.  They 
were  not  deficient  in  abilities,  but  eloquence  was 
not  tlieir  talent.  Neutej-  fnmmi  oraloris  hahuH 
Jazidem,  ei  iiterque  in  miiltis  caufis  verfatus  erat. 
Qnamquam  lis  quidem  71011  omnino  ingeniuniy  fed 
oraiorium  ivigenium  defuit.  Of  Scaurus  in  parti- 
cular, Cicero  adds,  that  in  his  fpeeches  there 
was  the  wifdom  of  a  ftatefman,  and  the  copqiand- 
ing  gravity  of  a  virtuous  citizen  ;  the  more  per- 
fuafivc,  as  he  cleliveied  hirafeifwith  the  air  of  a 
man,  who  was  giving  his  teftimony,  not  with  the 
art  of  an  advocate  pleading  a  caufe.  His  mode  of 
oratory  was  not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
the  forum,  but  in  debate  was  wonderfully  grace- 
ful in  a  man',  who  was  prince  of  the  fenate.  He 
fpokc  with  prudence,  and  his  character  gave  him 
M'eight  and  authority.  Ju  Scauri  oratione,  japir 
cntis  Jiotiii/iis  et  re8i gravita^  fiimma^  et  natitraiis 
qv.cEdam  inerat  aiidorifas,  Jioii  ut  caiifam.,  fed  tit 
isjlimonium  dicere piitares.  Hoc  dicendi genus,  ad 
fairocinia  mediocriter  aptum  videhatur ;  ad  fciia- 
iorinm  vero  fenteiitiain,  ciijus  erat  ille  pp.in- 
^'Eps,  Tcl  maximi ;  ftgnifcahat  mint  nan  pruden^ 
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tiainfolum,  fed,  quod  maximc  rem  contiiiehat,  jidem. 
Be  Claris  Orat.  f.  cxi.  and  cxii.  The  cliara6ler 
of  Scaurus,  drawn  by  Salluft,  gives  a  different 
idea  of  that  eminent  citizen.  According  to  the 
hiftorian,  he  preferved  the  exterior  decencies, 
the  furface  of  virtue,  difguifing  his  pafiions,  and 
artfully  concealing  his  vices;  by  his  birth  illuf- 
trious,  enterprifmg",  fa6tious,  fond  of  power,  of 
riches,  and  the  honours  of  the  ftate.  JEynilius 
Scaurus,  homo  nibilis,  impiger,  fadiofus,  avtdus 
potentice,  honoris,  divitiarum  \  ocBterum  vitia  fua 
callidc  occultans.  Bell.  'Jugurth.  Delph.  edit.  p. 
73.  But  the  veracity  of  Salluft  is  fonietimes  pro- 
blematical. His  own  morals  were  not  the  beft. 
He  was  fpiteful  to  Cicero  ;  he  preferred  Csefar  to 
Cato,  and  was  not  always  lifted  on  the  fide  of 
virtue.  Theteftimony  of  twofuch  men  as  Cicero 
and  Tacitus  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  preponde- 
rate againft  a  writer  whofe  integrity  is  by  no 
means  eftablifhed.  Valerius  Maximus  relates  a 
fa6l  that  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  Scaurus ; 
being  accufed  by  one  Varius  of  having  received  a 
bribe  from  Mithridates  to  betray  the  intereft  of 
the  commonwealth,  he  laid  in  his  defence ;  "  I 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  a  great  majority 
of  whom  could  not  be  witned'es  of  the  conduct  I 
purfued,  and  the  honours  I  acquired  ;  and  I  will 
dare  fnortly  to  ftate  my  cafe :  Varius,  a  native  of 
Spain,  charges  j^milius  Scaurus  v/ith  venality, 
and  fays  that  for  a  royal  bribe  he  was  a  traitor  to 
his  country  :  i^milius  Scaurus  denies  the  charge, 
and  declares  aloud  that  inch  a  crime  is  foreign  to 
his  heart.  Which  of  us  deferves  to  be  believed  ? 
The  magnanimity  of  the  anfwer  excited  the  gene- 
ral admiration  ;  fhouts  and  acclamations  follow- 
ed, and  to  appeafe  the  people,  the  profecutor 
defifted  from  his  wild  attempt.  Q^i  cum  pro  rof- 
iris  accufaretur,  quod  a  rege  Mithridate  oh  rera- 
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ptihlicam  prodendam  pecuniam  accepijfet,  caiijam 
fiiam  itaegif.  Aiideho  vos,  quorum  major  pars  ho~ 
tiorihus  et  a^is  meis  interefje  non  potKit,  interro^ 
gare  :  Varms  Sucronenfts  Mmilium  Scaurum  regid 
mercede  corriiptum  imperium popuH  Roniani prodi- 
dijfe  ait:  Mmilius  Scaurus  huicfe  affinem  eJJ'e  culpa 
negat.  Utri  creditis  F  Cujus  di6li  admiratione po, 
pulus  commotus  Varium  ab  ilia  dementijjima  adiorie 
perfinaci  clamor e  depuHt.  Val.  Max.  De  Fiducid 
fui,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  Scaurus  had  a  fon,  who  de- 
generated to  fuch  a  degree  of  profligacy  from  hisi 
lather,  that  Pliny  the  elder  is  in  doubt,  which 
was  the  greateft  evil,  the  profcriptions  ofSyllaj, 
or  the  ccdilefhip  of  Marcus  Scaurus.  Ciijns  nefcia 
an  cBdilitas  maxim} projlraverit  mores  ciijilis,  ma-r 
Jufguejit  Syllainalum  tazita privigni  potent ia  quam 
profcriptio  tot  millium.  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  f.  24. 
In  the  pafl'age  already  cited  from  Cicero  De  Cla- 
ms  Oratoribus,  we  are  told  that  there  was 
ftill  extant  a  collection  of  orations  by  ./Mmilius 
Scaurus,  and  his  own  life  in  three  books,  addref- 
fed  to  his  friend  Lupins  Fufldius;  a  work  of  va- 
lue, which  nobody  read,  while  the  Cyropacdia, 
or  Inftitutioy  of  Cyrus,  was  in  every  body's 
hands ;  a  work,  it  muft  be  allowed,  of  great  me-r 
rit,  bat,  excellent  as  it  is,  neither  fo  interefting 
to  the  Romans,  nor  fuperior  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Scaurus.  Hiijiis  et  orationes  funt,  ^t  tres  ad  Lu- 
^iurii  Fujidium  libri  fcripti  d^  vita  ipftusadd^  Jane 
'Utiles,  quos  nemo  legit.  At  Cyri  vitam  et  difcipli- 
vam  Icgiint,  prcEclara?n  illam  quidem^  fed  neque 
tarn,  rebus  nojiris  aptam.,  nee  tamen  Scauri  laudibus- 
(intepQnenddm.      "De  Claris  Orat.  f.  112. 

(^)  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Agri- 
cola  commanded  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Vefpa- 
fian,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  The  reign  of  the  laft 
is  the  evil  period  intended  by  Tacitus  :  fee  a  de- 
fcription  of  itj  Hi  ft,  b.  i,  f.  z. 
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{a)  Arulenus  Rufticus  was  tribune  of  the  peo* 
|)le  A.  U;  C.  819,  A.D.  66.  Being  then  a  young 
man  of  fpirit,  he  wifhed  to  diftinguifh  hinifelf  by 
an  early  difplay  of  thofe  principles  of  honour, 
which  marked  his  eonduft  through  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  He  intended  by  his  tribunitiaa 
authority  to  prevent  a  decree  againft  Poetus 
Thrafea.  See  Annals,  b.-  xvi.  f.  26.  Being  praetor, 
during  thefhort  reign  of  Vitellius,  he  was  lent  at 
the  head  of  an  embaffy  to  treat  of  terms  of  accom- 
modation with  the  generals  of  Vefpaiian's  army, 
then  at  the  gates  of  Rome;  but  neither  the  rank 
of  ambaffador,  nor  the  charafter  of  the  man 
could  prote6l  him  from  the  outrages  committed 
by  the  Ibldiers.  Arulenus  Rufticus  was  wounded 
in  the  fray,  and  hislidor  was  murdered.  Hifioryy 
b.  iii.  f.  80.  Pliny  the  younger  makes  honoura- 
ble mention  of  Arulenus  Rufticus:  he  fays  to  his 
friend,  You  well  know  how  I  loved  and  honoured 
that  excellent  man.  You  know  by  what  encou- 
ragements he  cheriftied  my  youth,  and  what 
praifes  he  beftowed  upon  me  at  that  time,  to 
make  me  afterwards  capable  of  delerving  them, 
Scis  enim  quantopere  fiinmmm  ilium  virumfufpexe- 
rim  dilexerimque  ;  quihus  ilk  adolefcentiam  meam 
exhortationihiis  foverity  quihus  etiam  laudibus,  tit 
laudandus  viderer,  effecerit.  Lib.  i.  ep.  14.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  this  eminent  citizen  to  be 
in  favour  at  the  court  of  Domitian  ;  but  between 
the  efteem  of  a  tyrant  and  his  jealoufy  the  parti- 
tion is  thin,  and  hatred  icon  iucceeds.  The 
mean  compliances  of  a  courtier  were  foreign  to 
the  temper  of  a  mannourilhed  in  the  ftoic  i'choolj, 
and  animated  by  the  tenets  of  that  proud  phiiolo- 
■phy.     He  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  Partus  Thra- 
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fea,  and  for  that  offence  was  condemned  to  die. 
Regujus,  a  man  who  followed  the  deteftable  trade 
of  an  informer,  undertook  the  management  of 
the  profecution,  Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  orie  of 
his  friends,  fays,  Did  you  ever  fee  a  more  abjed^ 
wretch  than  Regulus  has  appeared,  lince  the 
death  of  Domitian,  during  whofe  reign  his  con- 
du6l  was  no  lefs  infamous,  thougji  more  conceal^ 
ed  than  under  Nero  ?  He  not  only  promoted  the 
profecution  againfl  Arulenus  Ruflicus,  but  ex- 
ulted in  his  death  ;  infomuch  that  he  actually  re- 
cited and  publiflied  a  libel  upon  his  memory^ 
wherein  he  ftyles  him  the  ape  ofthejioics ;  adding 
that  he  was  ftigmatized  by  the  wound  he  received 
in  the  caufe  of  Vitellius.  Vidijline  quemquam 
Marco  Regu/o  tiffiidiorem  hiimiliorewque  pojt  Do- 
mitia?ii  mortem,  fiih  quo  non  minora  jlagitia  com^ 
miferat,  quam  fub  Nerone,  fed  tediora  ?  Rujiici 
Ariileni pericuhimfoverat,  exultaverat  morte,  adeo 
ut  librwn  recitaret  puhlicaretque,  in  quo  Rrifiiciroi 
infeBatur,  atque  etiam  stoicorum  simiam  aP' 
pellat.  Adjicit  Vitelliana  cicatrice  Jiigmofum.  Ag^ 
nofcis  eloquentiam  Rcguli  I  Lib.  i.  ep.  5.  The 
ftigma  of  the  Vitellian  fear,  to  which  Regulus  al- 
luded, was  the  effedl  of  the  wound  received  by 
Arulenus  Ruilicus  in  the  camp  of  Vefpaiian's  ge- 
neral. Domitian  conlidered  him  as  a  fullen  re- 
publican, the  more  dangerous  as  he  profelfedthe 
haughty  do6lrine  of  the  ifoic  feci.  Not  content 
with  taking  away  his  life,  he  declared  open  war 
againfl  philofophy  in  general,  and  banifhed  the 
profelfors  of  every  denomination  out  of  Italy. 
Epicletus  was  in  the  number.  Every  liberal 
art  was  extingaiihed,  and  the  manners  went  to 
ruin. 

PcEtus  Thrafca,  for  whofe  panegyric  Arulenus 
Ruflicus  fuffered  death,  was  a  native  of  Padua. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Csecina  Paetus,  by  the 

celebrated 
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celebrated  Arria,  who  perilhed  with  her  hufband 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  left  a  fplendid 
proof  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  heroic  fortitude. 
She  not  only  encouraged  her  hufband  to  difpatch 
himfelf,  but  fet  him  the  example,  llabbing  her- 
lelf  firft,  and  then  preienting  the  dagger  to  him, 
with  thefe  words :  "  Psetus,  it  gives  no  pain." 
Martial  has  four  beautiful  lines  on  the  fubjedl. 

Calta  fuo  gladlum  cum  tradefet  Arria  Pscto, 

Quern  de  vifceribus  traxerat  ipfa  luis; 
Si  qua  fides,  vulnus,  quod  feci,  non  dolet,  inquit, 

Sed  quod  tu  fades,  hoc  miiii,  Pgete,  dolet. 

Martial,  lib.  i.  epig,  14, 

Wlien  the  challe  Arria  drew  the  reeking  fword 
From  her  own  breatt,  and  gave  it  to  her  lord. 
The  wound,  ihe  faid,  believe  me,  I  delpile  •, 
I  feel  that  only,  by  which  Paetusdies. 

Their   fon-in-law,    Pasttis  Thrafea,    was  of  the 
ftoic  fchool ;  in  fentiment  and  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  condud  wound  up  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
that  boafted  fed.     He  had  the  courage  to  be  a 
virtuous    citizen  uiider   the    tyranny  of  Nero. 
Tacitus  has  made  honourable  mention  of  him  in. 
fundry  places;  ^ee  Jnnals,  b.  xii.  f.  49,  b.  xiv.  f. 
1 2  and  48.     Nero  at  length  was  determined  to  cut 
him  off,  and  in  his  perfou  to  deftroy  virtue  itfelf. 
A  profecutor  was,  accordingly,  found ;    all  his 
praife-worthy  anions  were  I'ummed  up,  and,  by 
the  court  logic  of  the  times,  ftated  as  fo  many 
crimes.     It  was  urged  againft  him,    that  wheu 
Nero's  letter,  giving  an   account  of  the  death  of 
Agrippina,  was  read  in  the  fenatir,  Thrafea  rofe 
from  his  feat,  and  left  the  houfe  ;  ihat  he  feklom 
attended  the  juvenile  fports,  inftituted  by  the 
emperor ;  v^hen  the  fathers  were  on  the  point  of 
condemning  a  poet  to  death  for  a  copy  or  vcrfes, 
,be  was  the  author  .of  a  jnilder  Icntence ;    and, 

finaily, 
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finally,  that  he  did  not  aflift  at  the  funeral  of  Pop- 
psca,  a  new  divinity,  whom  Nero  fent  to  the 
gods  by  a  kick  on  the  belly.  Annals,  b.  xvi'.  f. 
21.  He  was  allowed  to  choofe  his  own  mode  of 
death.  Arria,  his  wife,  worthy  of  her  mother  of 
the  fame  name,  wanted  to  fhare  the  fate  of  her 
huiband,  but  was  diffuaded  by  his  advice.  Thra- 
fea  died  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  philofopher. 
See  the  account,  Annals,  b.  xvi.  f.  34  and  35,  and 
alfo  the  Appendix  to  b.  xvi.  By  his  wife,  Arria, 
he  left  a  daughter,  named  Fannia,  who  was 
jnarried  to  his  friend,  lielvidius  Prifcus,  Pliny 
the  younger  has  placed  her  character  in  the  moil 
amiable  light.  He  defcribes  her  emaciated  by  a 
fit  of  illnefs,  in  a  total  decay,  with  nothing  but 
her  fpirits  to  fupport  her,  and  a  vigour  of  mind 
wortliy  of  the  wife  of  Helvidius,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Thrafea.  He  adds,  She  will  be,  after  her 
deceafe,  a  model  for  all  wives,  and,  perhaps, 
worthy  to  be  deemed  an  example  of  fortitude  by 
the  men.  The  whole  letter  is  in  a  ftrain  of  ten- 
der aftedlion,  and  has  all  the  beauties  of  llyle  and 
fentiment  that  diftinguilh  that  elegant  author.  B. 
vii.  ep.  19. 

{h)  Senecio  was  a  native  of  Spain,  born  in  the 
province  of  Boetica,  where  he  ferved  the  office 
of  quseftoi  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  never  af- 
pired  to  any  higher  honour.  Not  choofmg  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  magiftracy,  he  was  confidered 
as  an  obftinate  republican,  hoflile  to  the  eftabliiOi- 
ed  government,  and  a  friend  to  innovation.  He 
undertook  the  profecution  of  Bsebius  MafTa,  who 
was  charo^ed  with  extortion  during  his  govern- 
ment in  Spain.  By  the  appointment  of  the  fe- 
nate,  he  had  the  younger  Pliny  for  his  coadjutor 
in  that  bufuiefs.  Mafla  was  convi6led,  and  his 
effeds  fequeftered.  Pliny  relates  the  fa6l,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Tacitus;  and  being perfuaded 

that 
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lliat  the  hlftorlcal  works  of  fuch  a  writer  would 
be  immortal,  he  begs  to  have  a  niche  in  that 
temple  of  fame.  If,  fays  he,  we  are  folicitous  to 
have  our  pi6lu res  drawn  by  the  beft  artift,  ought 
we  not  to  delire  that  our  conduftmay  be  defcrib- 
ed  by  the  ablell  hiftorian  ?  Auguror  {nee  mefallit 
nugurium)  hijiorias  tiias  immortahs  fuiuras^  quo 
magis  illis  (ingenue  fatehor^  inferi  cupio.  Nam  Ji 
ejje  nobis  ctircB  folet,  ut  fades  nojira  ab  Optimo  quo- 
que  artijice  exprimatur,  nonne  dehemus  optare,  ut 
operihus  nojlris  fimilis  tui  fcriptor  prcedicatorque 
contingat?  Lib.  vii.  ep.  33.  Tacitus  was,  proba- 
bly, v/riting  the  hiflcry  of  Domitian,  in  whofe 
reign  Bssbius  Maffa  was  condemned.  Fiiny,  as 
well  as  Cicero,  wifli  to  live  in  hiftory.  Mon- 
taigne condemns  them  both,  as  infiances  of  im- 
moderate ambition  ;  but  let  it  be  remarked,  fays 
Melmoth,  that  the  ambition  of  Pliny  will  appear 
far  more  reafonable  than  that  of  Cicero.  The 
latter  does  not  fcrupleto  prefs  his  friend,  Luccei- 
us,  to  tranfgrefs  the  rules  of  hiftory,  and  to 
break  the  bounds  of  truth  in  his  favour.  Te 
plane,  etiam  atque  etiam  rogo  ut  ei  ornes  ea  vehe- 
vicntius  quamfortajfe  fentis,  et  leges  hijio'rice  negli- 
gas,  amor i que  nojiro plufculum  etiam  quam  concedit 
\'eritas  largiaris :  whereas  Pliny,  with  a  nobler 
fpirit,  exprefsly  declares,  that  he  does  not  de- 
lire  Tacitus  fhould  heighten  the  fa6];s,  for  adlions 
of  real  worth  need  only  to  be  fet  in  their  true 
light.  Nam  nee  hijloria  debet  egredi  veritatefn,  et 
honejie  faBis  Veritas  fujficit.  See  Cicero  to  Luc- 
ceius,  lib.  v.  ep.  12;  and  fee  Pliny  to  Tacitus, 
lib.  vii.  ep.  33.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pliny  in- 
curred any  danger  for  the  part  he  a6led  againft 
Bsebius  MafiTa  ;  but  Senecio,  who  was  the  firft 
mover 'in  that  bufmefs,  provoked  a  number  of 
enemies.  He  had  written  the  life  of  Helvidius, 
and  that  work  gave  him  the  fmifhing  blow.  The 
Vol.  IV.  A  a  praife 
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praile  beftowed  upon  that  excellent  man  inflam- 
ed the  rage  of  Domitian.     MettiusCarus,  a  noto- 
rious profecutor  of  the  beft  men  in  Rome,  flood 
forth  as  the  accufer  of  Senecio,  who  acknowledg- 
ed himfelf  the  author  of  the  book,  but  urged,  in 
liis  defence,  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  defire  of  Fan- 
nia,  the  widow  of  Helvidius.     Pliny  informs  us 
that  Fannia  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  fenate. 
The  profecutor,  in  a  tone  of  menace,  alked  lier, 
jDid  you  make  fuch  a  re.quefl  ?  I  did.     Did  you 
fupply  him  with  materials?  I  did  supply  him. 
Was  it  with  the  knowledge  of  your  mother ^  Arria  ? 
It  was  not.     Throughout  the  whole  of  her  ex- 
amination,   not   a  word   betrayed   the   fmallefl: 
fymptom  of  fear.     She  had  the  courage  to  pre- 
ferve  a  copy  of  the  very  book^  which  the  fenate, 
overawed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  times,  had  order- 
ed to  be  iuppreffed ;  and,  taking  care  to  preferve 
the  hiflory  of  her  hufband,  fhe  carried  with  her 
the  caufe  of  her  exile.     Nam  ctitn  Senecio  reus  ef- 
fete quod  de  "vitu  Hehidii  libros  compofuijfety  roga- 
tumque  fe  a  Fannid  in  defenjione  dixijfety  queer ente 
'ininaciter  Mettio  Caro  an  rogasset  ?  refpondit, 
RoGAVi.      An  commentaries  fcripturo  dedijjet? 
Dedi.     An  fciente  maire  ?  Nesciente.     Pofire- 
mo  nullam  vocem  cedentem  periculo  emijtt.     Quin 
etiam  illos  ipfos  libros,  quamqiiam  ex  necejfitate  et 
tneiu  temporum  aholitos  fenatus  confulto,  fervavit, 
hahuit,  iulitqne  in  exilium  exilii  caufam.    Lib.  vii. 
epifl.  19.     This  was  the  third  time  of  her  going 
into  exile.     She  had  accompanied  her  hulband 
twice  in  the  fame  difgrace,  under  Nero,  and  un- 
der Vefpalian.     Her  mother,   Arria,   Thrafea's 
widow,  was  banifhed  for  a  like  caufe;  for  the  hif- 
tory  of  Helvidius,  written,  as  already  mention- 
ed, by  Arulenus  Rufticus.     During  thefe  profe- 
cutions,  the  fenators  were  held  belieged  by  a 
party  of  armed  foldiersj   they  did  not  dare  to 

utter 
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utter  a  fentiment,  or  even  to  groan  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  times ;  they  were  truly,  as 
Pliny  defcribes  them,  a  timid  and  fpeechlefs 
affembly,  where  to  Ipeak  your  mind  was  dange- 
rous ;  and  to  declare  what  yoa  did  not  think, 
was  the  worft  ftate  of  fervitude.  Frofpeximiis 
curiam  yfed  curiam  trepidam^/elingueM;, cum 
dicere  quod  njelles,  fericiilofiim ;  quod  nolks,  mife- 
runi  ejfct.  See  b.  viii.  ep.  14.  Senecio,  for  his 
praife  of  Helvidius,  was  found  guilty,  and,  to 
glut  the  cruelty  of  Domitian,  adjudged  to  death. 
His  work  was  burnt  by  the  public  executioners. 
For  more  of  Bsebius  Maila,  and  Mettius  Carus, 
fee  this  Tradt,  f.  45. 

Helvidius  Prifcus,     the  fubjeft  of   Seneclo's 
panegyric,  was  born  at  Terracina,  a  municipal 
town  in  Italy.      He  was  confirmed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ftoic  fchool  by  his  father-in-law, 
Psetus  Thrafea.      His  chara6ter,  drawn  by  the 
mafterly  hand  of  Tacitus,  may  be  feen,  Hijl.  b. 
iv.  f.  5.     He  acled,  at  all  times,  the  part  of  a 
firm,     a    virtuous,     and    independent    fenator. 
When  Thrafea  was  doomed  to  death  by  Nero, 
Helvidius  was  involved  in  the   ruin  of   his  fa- 
ther-in-law, and  fent  into  banifhmcnt.     See  An- 
fials,  b.  xvi.  f.  35.     After  the  death  of  Nero,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  in  the  fenate  delivered 
a  vehement  fpeech  againft  Eprius  Marcellus,  the 
chief  inflrument  in  the  deftrudlion  of  Thrafea. 
Hiji.  b.  iv.  f.  43.      Being  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  prsetor,  he  affifted  at  the  laying  of  the 
firft  (lone  of  the  capitol,  which  was  then  to  be 
rebuilt,  A.  U.  C.  823,  of  the  Chriftian  sera  70. 
HiJ}.  b.  iv.  f.  53  and  54.     In  the  reign  of  Vef- 
pafian,  he  was  confidered  as  a  determined  re- 
publican, and,  as  fuch,  charged  by  his  enemies 
with  a  defign  to  reftore  the  old  conftitution.    Dio 
Callius,  who  often  betrays  a  fecret  rancour  to- 
A  a  2  wards 
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wards  eminent  characlers,  reprefents  Helvldius 
as  a  violent  partifan,  adverfe  to  the  eftablilhed 
crovernment,  a  declaimer  in  praife  of  the  old  de- 
mocracy, and  often  launching  out  into  fierce  in- 
vectives  againft  Vefpafian.      Had  this    pi6lure 
been  copied  from  the  life,  it  is  not  probable  that 
two  fuch  men  as  Tacitus  and  Pliny  would  have 
mentioned  him  in  terms  of  refpeft  little  fhort  of 
veneration.     It  is  true,  that  he  frequently  flood 
in  oppofition  even  to  Vefpafian;  another  Cato 
againfl  Csefar.     The  emperor  was  at  length  fo  far 
irritated  as  to  forbid   him  the  fenate.     Do  you 
mean,  faid  Helvidius,  to  exclude  me  for  ever  ? 
No,  replied  Vefpafian ;  attend  there,  if  you  will, 
but  you  mufl  be  a  filent  fenator.     Then,  faid 
Helvidius,  you  mufl  not  call  upon  me  for  my 
opinion ;  if  I  am  called  upon,  I  fhall  deliver  it 
with  the  freedom  of  an  honefl  man.     This  dif- 
courfe    fo   enraged  Vefpafian,    that,    forgetting 
himfelf,  and  his  charadler,   he  threatened  Hel- 
vidius with  death.     The  intrepid  floic  returned 
the  following  anfwer :  "  I  did  not  fay,  that  lam 
"  immortal :  you  may,   if  you  will,  put  me  to 
*'  death:  in  lb  doing  you  will  adl  your  part; 
"  and,    in  dying  without  fear  or  trembling,   I 
*'  fhall  acl  MINE."     This  is  recorded  by  Arrian, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Epicurus,  as  an  anfwer  wor- 
thy of   a  Roman,    and  a  difciple  of  the    floic 
fchool.     His  condu6l,  from  the  opening  of  Vef- 
pafian's  reign,  was  fuch  as  gave  umbrage  to  the 
court.     When  all  ranks  of  men  went  forth  to 
meet  the  emperor  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  Helvi- 
dius did  not  falute  him  by  the  name  of  Csefar, 
but  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than 
I  a  private  man.     In  the  ediCls,  which  he  iflued  in 
his  office  of  praetor,  he  made  no  mention  of  the 
emperor.     Suetonius,  Life  of  Vefp.  f.  15.     Thefe 
and  other  circumftances  confpired  againfl  him. 

Mucianus, 
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Mucianus,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  inflamed 
the  indignation  of  the  emperor,  and,  at  length, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  abandon  Helvidias  to  the 
judgment  of  the  fenate.  He  was  fent  into  exile, 
and  foon  after  followed  by  an  order  for  his  exe- 
cution. Vefpafian,  according  to  Suetonius,  dif- 
patched  meffengers  to  countermand  the  fen- 
tence ;  but  it  was  either  too  late,  or  the  emperor 
was  impofed  upon  by  a  falfe  account,  that  the 
blow  was  already  ftruck.  In  this  manner  Hel- 
vidius  fell  a  vidim.  He  left  a  daughter  by  Fan- 
nia,  of  whom  nothing  is  known :  he  alfo  left  a 
fon,  the  iffue  of  his  firil  marriage,  for  a  further 
account  of  whom,  fee  this  Tra6l,  f.  xlv.  The 
Roman  ftory,  fays  Lord  Orrery  (Remarks  on  Pliny, 
b.  vii.  ep.  19),  cannot  produce  another  inftance 
df  fo  illuflrious  a  family,  diftinguifhed  by  a  fuc- 
ceifion  equally  bright  in  heroes  and  heroines, 
married  among  themfelves,  and  more  clofely  al- 
lied by  their  virtues  than  by  their  marriages. 

Liji  of  the  Family. 

C^ciNA  P^TUS  married  the  firfl  Arria. 

Thrasea  PyETUs  married  their  daughter,  th« 
fecond  Arria. 

Helvidius  Priscus  married  Fannia,  the 
daughter  of  the  fecond  Arria. 

Helvidius  the  younger  (fon  of  Helvidius 
Priscus  by  his  firil  wife)  married  Anteia,  the 
daughter  of  Publius  Anteius,  who,  from  his  at- 
tachment to  Agrippina,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  jea- 
loufy  of  Nero.     See  Annals,  b.  xvi.  f.  14. 

Thus  ftands  the  genealogy  of  this  diilinguifh- 
ed  houfe. 

(c)  The  cuftom  of  deftroying  books  is  of  anci- 
ent date,  and  was  chiefly  exercifed  under  def- 
potic   governments.      Before  the    invention   of 

printing. 
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printing,  there  was  no  way  of  multiplying  copies  but 
by  the  induftry  of  tranicribers,  and,  at  that  time, 
the  \'engeance  of  men  in  power  might  fucceed. 
At  prefent  the  common  hangman  may  burn  one 
or  more  copies  of  a  work  deferA-edly  condemned 
to  the  flames ;  but  the  friends  of  fedition  will 
take  care  to  be  provided  with  a  number,  and 
even  the  curious  will  give  them  a  place  in  their 
cabinets.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  laft  note, 
that  Fannia,  the  widow  of  Helvidius,  carried  the 
mem.oirs  of  her  hufband  into  exile  ;  and  yet  thofe 
monuments  of  genius,  as  Tacitus  calls  them,  have 
not  come  down  to  pofterity.  It  muft  be  admitted, 
that,  where  the  people  live  under  a  conftitution, 
fo  well  mixed  and  balanced,  that  liberty  and  pro- 
perty are  fully  fecured,  thole  who  are  intruded 
with  the  adminiftration  are  bound  by  their  duty  to 
the  public,  to  put  the  laws  in  force,  in  order  to 
crufh  the  feeds  of  treafon  and  rebellion.  This 
principle  prevailed  in  the  bell  days  of  the  Ro- 
man republic  ;  and  accordingly  we  read  in  Livy, 
that,  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  innovations 
in  the  rehgious  rites  of  the  Romans  were  intro- 
duced by  tumultuous  aflemblies  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  sediles  and  triumviri  were  Iharply  ac- 
cufed  by  the  fenate,  for  not  preventing  fuch 
abufes  and  diforderly  meetings.  Incvfati  gravis 
ter  ah  fenatu  ccdiks  triumviri  que  capiiales,  quod 
non  prohiherenf.  The  fame  writer  adds,  that,  the 
mifchief  being  found  too  llrong  for  the  ordina- 
ry magiftrates,  the  praetor  of  the  city,  to  whom 
the  bufinefs  Avas  committed  by  the  fathers,  ifTu- 
ed  his  edid,  whereby  all  perfons  who  had  in 
their  poffefTion  any  books,  that  contained  either 
predidions,  forms  of  prayer,  or  religious  cere- 
monies, were  enjoined  to  deliver  up  the  fame 
before  the  next  enfuing  kalends  of  April.  Ubi 
■potetiiius  jam  ejfe  id  malum  appiaruit,    quam  ut 

minorcs 
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muiores  per  magijlratus  fedaretur,  Marco  AtiliOi 
■prcniori  tirhis,  negotium  ah  fenatu  datum  ejl^  ut 
his  religionihiis  popiilum  liheraret.  Is  et  in  con- 
done fcnatufconfultum  recitavity  et  edixit,  ut  qui- 
cumque  lihros  vaticinos,  precatiofiefve,  aut  artem 
facrijicandi  confcriptam  haheret,  eos  lihros  omnes 
ad  fe  ante  kalendas  Apriles  def arret.  Livy,  lib, 
XXV.  f.  I.  Under  the  emperors,  when  pubhc 
liberty  was  extinguifhed,  every  thing  was  turned 
into  the  crime  of  violated  majelly.  Cremutius 
Cordus  had  praifed  Brutus  in  his  annals,  and  call- 
ed Caffius  the  laji  true  Roman.  For  this  he  was 
obliged  to  finim  his  days  by  a  total  abflinence 
from  food,  and  his  work  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  sediles.  But  they  remained,  fays 
Tacitus,  in  private  hands,  and  were  circulated 
notwithftanding  the  prohibition.  The  hiftorian 
adds,  that  nothing  fo  clearly  fhews  the  ftupidity 
of  the  men,  who  fancy,  that  by  an  a6t  of  arbi- 
trary power  they  can  prevent  the  knowledge  of 
after  times.  Genius  gains  ftrength  and  authori- 
ty from  perfecution ;  and  the  foreign  defpots, 
who  have  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  violent  mea- 
fures,  have  only  fucceeded  to  aggravate  their 
own  difgrace,  and  raife  the  glory  of  the  writer. 
Annals^  b.  iv.  f.  35.  We  read  in  Seneca,  that 
this  way  of  punifhing  individuals,  when  nothing 
in  their  writings  affefted  the  public,  was  intro- 
duced by  Auguftus  in  the  cafe  of  Labienus,  a 
man  of  genius  and  an  eminent  orator.  His  fame 
was  great,  and  the  applaufe  of  the  public  was 
rather  extorted,  than  voluntarily  given.  No 
man  objefted  to  his  character,  who  did  not  pay 
a  tribute  to  his  talents.  Againft  this  man  a  new 
punifhment  was  invented  ;  by  the  contrivance  of 
his  enemies,  all  his  books  were  burnt  by  the 
public  executioner.  Seneca  concludes  his  ac- 
count of  this  proceeding  with  a  fine  refledlion. 

The 
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The  policy,  lie  fays,  of  punifhing  men  for  their 

literary  merit  was  altogeiher  new.     Happily  for 

the  good   of  mar.kiad,    this  fpecies  of   tyranny 

was   not    devifed  before    the    days    of   Cicero. 

"What  would  have  been  the  confequence,  if  the 

triumvirate  had  been  able  to  profcribe  the   genius 

of  that  confurnmate  oraior  ?  The  gods,  in   their 

juft  difpeni'ations,  took  care  that  this  method  of 

crufhing  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by  illeigal  op- 

preiTion,  fhould  begin  at  the  point  of  time  when 

all  genius  ceafed  to  exifi:.     Rts  nova  ef  infiieta, 

fupplicia  de  ingeniis  fu  ni.     Q^iid  enim  futurum 

fuit,fi  inge^iiwn  Ciceronis  friunroiris  lihuijjet pro- 

Jcr there  ?  Dii  rjieliiis,  quod  eo  feciilo  ijla  ingenio- 

rum  fupplicia  ccEpcrunty  quo  et  ingenia  dejieriint, 

Seneca,  Control,    lib.   v.    m   prcefatione.      Lord 

Bacon  has   a  beautiful  thought   on  this   fubjed. 

The  putiijhing  of  zvits  enhances    their  authority ; 

and  aforbiddoi  zvriting  is  thought  to  be  a  certain 

/park  of  truths  that  flies  up  in  the  face  of  thofe  who 

feek  to  tread  it  out. 

(d)  Pliny  defcribes  the  fenate  in  a  ftate  of  f!:u- 
pefacTtion,  forgetting  alm^ft  every  thing,  the  libe- 
ral arts,  and  the   rales  and  privileges  of  their 
own  order.     In  fuch  times  uhat  ufeful  knowledsce 
could   be  acquired  ?    The  fenate  was  convened 
to  do   nothing,  or  to  be  plunged  in  gvilt   and 
cruelty.     They  were  either  a  laughing-ftock,  or 
the  inftruments  of  th''!  viltlt  tyranny.     The  fa- 
thers   were    involved  in   the  calamities  of   the 
times ;  the  citizens  of  Rome  groaned  un^  ler  op- 
preffion  during  a  number  of  years ;  and,  in  that 
dreadful  period,  their  faculties  were  debafed,  and 
the   vigour  of   their  minds  utterly  cxtinguifhed. 
Qi-iid  tunc  d.'fci  pottat  ?  quid  didicifjejuvit  ?  cum 
fenatus  aut  ad-  otiv.in\  aut  a.d fummum  nejas  vocare- 
iur\  &t  modo  ludibrio^modo dolori  reientus,  nunquam 
feria,  trifiia  fcepe  cenferet.     Eadern  mala  jam   fe-  ' 
natoreSy  jam  panicipa  maloriira,  muitos  per  anfios 
y  "Vidimus 
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vhiimus  iiilimufque,  quihus  ingenia  n'ojira,  in pof- 
terurn  quoque  Imbetata^  fradla,  coniiijafunt.  Pliny, 
lib.  viii.  ep.  14.  But  amidft  all  this  tame  refig- 
nation,  a  feiife  of  injuries,  however  fupprelTed, 
was  rankling  in  every  breaft.  Men  could  not 
forget  the  mafTacre  of  lo  many  citizens  of  con- 
fular  rank,  and  ihe  banifhment  of  the  moft  illuf- 
,  trious  women  in  Rome.  See  fe6libn  xlv.  and 
note  {a).  They  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  bon- 
dage, and  yet  felt,  in  fecret,  that  liberty  v/as  the 
natural  element  of  a  Roman. 

Seclion     III. 

{a)  On  the  death  of  Domitian,  that  emperor's 
a6ls  were  refcinded,  and  Nerva  began  his  reign, 
A.  U.'C.  849;  he  adopted  Trajan  in  Odlober  or 
November  850,  and  died  on  or  about  the  2ifl 
January,  851.  Trajan,  from  that  time,  was  call- 
ed Nerva  Tjrajanus.  As  Nerva  is  not  called 
Divus,  that  is,  the  Deified  Nerva,  Lipiius 
and  moft  of  the  commentators  have  inferred  that 
Nerva  was  ftill  alive.  But  how  Trajan,  in  that 
Ihort  time  between  his  adoption  and  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  could  be  faid  to  be 
every  day  increafing  the  public  happinefs,  is 
not  eaiy  to  comprehend.  It  feems  more  probable 
that  he  was  emperor  of  Rome  when  Tacitus  wrote 
the  Life  of  Agricola,  and  the  compliment  paid 
to  him  in  feciion  xlv.  implies  that  he  was  then 
the  reigning  prince.  The  words  are.  In  hac 
heatijjimd  ,fc2cnli  luce  principem  Jrajamim  I'idere  ; 
in  this  32 ra  of  public  felicity  to  fee  Trajan  on 
the  imperial  feat.  That  v.  ifh  of  Agricola  would, 
furely,  not  have  been  fo  openly  exprefled  during 
the  life  of  another  prince.  However  the  fa^l 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Nerva  crowded  into  his 
ftiort  reign  a  number  of  virtues,  which  were  imi- 
tated  by  Trajan,   Hadrian,  and  both  the  Anto- 

3  nines  j 
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nines ;  a  period  of  ninety  years,  which  may  "be 
trully  called  ihe  golden  age  of  the  empire. 

(bj  The  public  fecurity,  securitas  publi- 
CA,  was  an  infcription  on  the  medals  of  the  times. 
Though,  in  the  very  outfet  of  his  reign,  Nerv« 
ftiewed  himfelf  difpofed  to  favour  civil  liberty, 
yet  Pliny  gives  an  extraordinary  pidure  of  Rome 
in  that  very  period.  The  fervitude  of  former 
times,  he  fays,  left  the  citizens  in  a  total  igno- 
rance of  all  liberal  arts,  and  a  grcfs  oblivion  of 
the  fenatorian  laws  and  privileges.  For  who  is 
willing  to  learn  what  is  of  no  kind  of  ufe  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  retain  what  you  acquire,  without 
conftant  exercife.  The  return  of  liberty  found 
us  rude  and  ill-inftru6led ;  and  yet,  charmed  with 
the  novelty  of  public  freedom,  we  are  forced  to 
refolve  before  we  underlland.  Priorum  tempO' 
rum  ferviiuSy  ut  aliarum  optimarum  aTtium,  fic 
etiam  juris  fenatorii  ohlivioriein  quamdam  et 
ignorantiam  induxit.  Qt/ofus  enim  qui/que  tarn 
patienSy  ut  velit  dijcere  _quod  in  tifii  no7i  jit  hahitu- 
rus  ?  Adde,  quod  dijjicile  eji  tenerd  qua  acceperis^ 
nifi  exerceas.  Itaque  reduBa  libertas  rudes  nos  et 
irnperitos  deprehendity  ciijiis  dulcedine  accenfty  co^ 
gi^mir  qiicEdarn  facercy  antequam  nojfe.  Pliny,  lib. 
viii.  ep.  14.  This  defcription  applies  diredly  to 
a  neighbouring  nation.  They  were  intoxicated 
with  the  acquifnion  of  liberty,  but  did  not  un- 
derftand  the  nature  of  a  free  conftitution.  They 
were  worfe  than  the  blind  mcniioned  by  Taci- 
tus, and  after  him  by  Montefquieii :  they  built 
Chalcedon,  \\\\'\\t  they  had  Byzantium  in 
their  view.  The  Romans,  as  we  lee  in  Pliny's 
account,  proceeded  in  a  different  manner:  they 
employed  thcmlclvcs  in  the  ftudy  of  their  anci- 
ent laws,  in  order  lo  i'ettle  a  reoular  g^overnmcnt, 
and  their  endeavours  were  fecondcd  by  the  vir- 
tues of  Nerva  and  Trajan. 

(c)  Fifteen 
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(c)  Fifteen  years  was  the  period  of  Domitian's 
reign.  Tacitus  fpeaks  of  it  with  horror,  and  pro- 
miles  to  review  the  tyranny  and  abjed  flavery  of 
thofe  difmal  times.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
fuch  a  favage  as  Domitian  has  efcaped  from  the 
pen  of  Tacitus.  Had  his  work  come  down  to 
us,  we  fhould  have  feen  the  tyrant  llretched  on 
the  rack  of  hiftory.  The  memorial  of  happinefs 
under  Nerva  and  Trajan,  which  he  alfo  promif- 
ed,  was  either  never  iinifhed,  or  is  now  unfor- 
tunately loft. 

Sedion   IV. 

{a)  Forojulium  was  a  colony  in  Narbonne 
Gaul,  now  called  Fre  J  us,  orFREjuLEs,  iituat- 
ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ac  ens,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  about  forty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Toulon.  It  was  originally  a  place  of  confidera- 
ble  magnificence,  as  appears  in  a  poem  written 
by  Michael  Hospital,  chancellor  of  France; 
in  which,  after  mentioning  Forojulium,  then  re- 
duced to  a  fmall  city,  he  defcribes  the  ruins  of 
a  pompous  theatre,  the  grand  arches,  the  public 
baths,  and  the  aqueduds.  He  adds,  that  the 
flru6lure  at  the  port  was  laid  in  ruins,  ?.nd  where 
there  was  formerly  a  port,  it  is  now  a  dry  fhore, 
with  adjacent  gardens. 

Inde  Forum  Julii,  parvam  nunc  venimus  urbem, 
Apparent  veteris  veftigia  magna  theatri ; 
Ingentes  arcus,  et  thermae,  et  duclus  aquarum; 
Apparet  moles  antiqui  diruta  portus; 
Atque  ubi  portus  erat,  liceum  nunc  littus,  et  hortl. 

Delphin  Edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  iv.  p.  176. 

{h)  The  management  of  all  the  foreign  reve- 
nues was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  knights. 
Auguftus  left  the  appointment  of  fome  of  the 

provinces 
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provinces  to  the  difcredon  of  the  fenate,  and  re- 
ierved  others  for  his  own  nomination.  The  laft 
were  called  prociiratores  dxfaris,  imperial  procu- 
rators, and  were  either  created  Roman  knights 
by  virtue  of  their  employment,  or  coniidered  as 
of  equal  dlgnit)'.  The  money  colle6led  by  the 
o3icers  of  the  fenate  was  paid  into  the  public 
trcafury  (JErarium),  and  that  of  the  imperial 
procurators  into  the  fiscus,  or  exchequer  of  the 
prince.  The  rapacity  of  thefe  men  may  be  rec- 
koned among  the  caufes  that  finally  wrought  the 
downfall  of  the  empire.     See  Annals,  b.   xii.  f. 

(c)  Seneca  has  given  an  admirable  characler  of 
Agricola's  father.  If,  fays  he,  v/e  need  the  ex- 
ample of  a  great  and  exalted  mind,  let  us  imi- 
tate Julius  Grsscinus,  that  excellent  man,  whom 
Caius  Csefar  (Caligula)  put  to  death,  for  no  other 
reafon,  than  becaufe  he  had  more  virtue  than  a 
tyrant  could  endure.  Si  exemplo  magni  animi 
opus  efl,  zttamiir  Grcecini  jfulii,  viri  egregii,  quern 
Caius  Cccfar  occidit,  oh  hoc  tiniim,  quod  melior  vir 
ejfet,  quam  ejje  quemquam  iyranno  expediref.  De 
Beneficiis,  lib.  ii.  f.  21.  He  wrote  books  of  huf- 
bandry,  and  his  delight  in  agriculture  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  the  name  of  Agricola  to  his 
fon. 

{d)  Marcus  Silanus  was  highly  refpefted,  not 
only  for  his  birth  and  rank,  but  alfo  for  his  emi- 
nent virtues.  He  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
father-in-law  to  Caligula.  He  incurred  the  ha- 
tred of  that  tyrant  by  his  honeft  counfels.  He 
cujoyed  the  privilege  of  being  the  firft,  whofe 
opinion  v.as  afked  by  the  conful  in  the  fenate ; 
but,  to  deprive  him  of  that  honour,  Caligula  or- 
dered, that,  from  that  time,  all  of  confular  dig- 
nity fhould  vote  according  to  their  fenlority. 
He  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Julius  Grsecinus 

(mentioned 
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(mentioned  in  the  laft  note)  to  undertake  an  ac- 
cufation  againft  Silanus ;  but  not  fucceeding,  he 
at  length  took  away  his  hfe  on  a  frivolous  pre- 
tence.     Though  the   weather    was    rough,    the 
tyrant  chofe  to  make  a  little  voyage  by  lea.     Si- 
lanus, with  vv'honi  that  element  did  not   agree, 
excufed  himfelf  from  being  of  the  party.     This 
was  conftrued  into  a  crime.     Caligula  pretended 
that  he  ftaid  at  Rome,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  city,  in  cafe   any  accident  fhould   ' 
befall  the  prince  ;  and  for  that  reafon  compelled 
him  to  cut  his  throat  with   a  razor.     Crevier's 
Empercrs,  vol.  iii.  b.  7. 

{e)  We  know  nothing  of  Agricola's  mother  be- 
yond the  excellent  character  given  of  her  by  Ta- 
citus. Like  fome  of  the  beft  and  noblefl  of  the 
Roman  matrons,  fhe  attended  to  the  education 
of  her  fon,  which  at  Rome  w'as  a  matter  of  the 
firft  importance.  The  reader  will  find  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  maternal  care  flated  at  large  in 
the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  28. 

(f)  This  city  (now  Marfeilles)  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  the  Phocseans,  who  carried  with 
them  the  polifned  manners  and  the  literature  of 
Greece.  Strabo  fays,  the  Roman  nobility  had 
been  ufed  to  travel  to  Athens  for  their  improve- 
ment, but  of  late  were  content  to  vifit  MaifiUa, 
or  Marfeilles.      See  Tacitus,    Annals,    b.   iv.  f. 

(g)  Military  fcience,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  and  the  powers  of  eloquence,  were  the 
accomplifhments  by  which  a  citizen  of  Rome 
raifed  himfelf  to  the  honours  of  the  magiftrac}', 
and  the  confulfliip.  This  was  not  only  the  cafe 
during  the  republic,  but  continued  under  the  em- 
perors. The  man,  who  devoted  himfelf  to  th,e 
Ipeculations  of  philofophy,  or  to  a  life  of  lite- 
rature, could  not,  by  thofe  abflrad  ftudies,  open 

his 
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his  way  into  the  fenate.  Agricola  was  aware  of 
this,  and  therefore  relinquifhed  the  metaphyfical 
fyllems,  to  which  he  felt  himfelf  llrongly  ad- 
diaed. 

Sedion     V. 

{a)  Suetonius  Paulinus  was  fent  by  Nero  to 
command  in  Britain,    A.   U.   814,    and  of  the 
Chriftian  aera  61.      Of  this  officer,    one   of  the 
ableft  that  Rome  produced  during  the  firft  cen- 
tury of  the  Chriftian  sera,  an  ample  charadler  is 
given  by  Tacitus,  Amiah,  b.   xiv.  f.   29.      We 
learn  from  the  elder  Pliny,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  commanded  in  Mauri- 
tania, and,  having  defeated  the  Barbarians  in  feve- 
ral  battles,  laid  wafte  the  country  as  far  as  Mount 
Atlas.     Pliny,  lib.  v.  f.  i.     After  the  death  of 
Galba,  he  fought  on  the  fide  of  Otho  againfl  Vi- 
tellius ;    and  being  compelled,  againft  his  own 
judgment,  to  hazard  a  battle  at  Bedriacum,  he 
did  not  dare,  after  his  defeat,  to  return  to  his 
camp,  but  faved  himfelf  by  flight.     HiJ}.  b.  ii. 
f.  44.     He  afterwards  patched  up  a  reconciliation 
with  Vitellius.  Hijl.  b.  ii.  f.  60.   In  Britain  he  lig- 
nalized  himfelf  by  his   great  military   talents ; 
and  in  that  ichool  of  war  Agricola,  then  about 
twenty  years  old,  acquired  that  experience,  which 
enabled  him,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  reduce  the 
whole  ifland  to  fubjeftion. 

{h)  Rank  in  the  Roman  armies,  fuch  as  tri- 
bune or  centurion,  was  the  claim  of  merit.  It 
was,  for  that  reafon,  the  cuftom  of  young  men  of 
illuftrious  families  to  attend  in  the  train  of  the  ge- 
neral, in  order  to  learn  the  firft  rudiments  of 
war,  or,  in  the  modern  phrafe,  10  fee  fervice.  The 
young  officer  lived  at  head  quarters.  By  learn- 
ing to  obey,  he  was  taught  how  to  command  at 

a  future 
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a  future  time.  He  bore  fome  refemblance  to  what 
the  French  have  called  an  aide  de  camp.  Sueto- 
nius fays  that  Julius  Cseiar's  firft  campaign  was 
in  Afia,  as  tent-companion  to  Marcus  Thermus 
the  prtetor.  St  ipe?idia  prima  fecit  in  Afta,  Mar- 
ci  Thermi pratoris  contubernio.  Suet,  in  Jul.  Ccef. 
f.  2. 

(c)  There  were  fo  many  candidates  for  the 
rank  of  tribune,  that  the  general,  in  order  to 
divide  his  favours,  often  granted  thofe  conmiif- 
fions  for  the  term  of  fix  months.  Thus  we  fee 
Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  Soifms,  requeuing  a  fix 
months  tribunelhip  for  Calviiius,  whom  he  com- 
mends in  the  higheft  terms.  Hunc  rogo  femejiri 
trihunaiii  fphndidiorem  et  fihi  ef  aviinculo  facias. 
Lib.  iv.  ep.  4.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  A- 
gricola's  merit  obtained  a  full  commijffion;  but 
he  did  not  avail  himfelf  of  his  preferment 
to  gain  his  commeatus,  which  Gronovius  calls, 
jus  ah/entice  ajignisy  the  right  of  being  abfent  from 
the  colours.  Thole  exemptions  from  duty  were 
often  improperly  granted,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  fervice,  as  w^e  fee  in  the  Hiflory,  b.  i.  f. 

{d)  While  Suetonius  was  employed  in  the  re- 
du6lion  of  the  Ifle  of  Mona,  now  Ang/efeyy  the 
chief  feat  of  the  Druids,  and  confequently  the' 
centre  of  fuperftition,  the  Britons,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  abfence,  rofe  in  arms ;  and,  headed 
by  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  attacked  the 
Roman  Rations,  and  laid  a  fcene  of  blood  and 
carnage  in  every  quarter.  No  Icfs  than  70,000 
were  put  to  the  fword  without  diftinftion.  Sue- 
tonius with  his  fmall  army  marched  back  through 
the  heart  of  the  country,  to  the  protedlion  of 
London,  then  a  fiouriniing  city  ;  but  he  found, 
on  his  arrival,  that  the  place  was  not  tenable. 
He  abandoned  it  to  the  mercilels  fury  of  the 
,1  enemy. 
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enemy,  and  it  was  accordingly  reduced  to  afhes,. 
But  this  cruelty  was  revenged  by  Suetonius  in  a' 
great  and  decifive  battle,  in  which  80,000  Bri- 
tons are  faid  to  have  perifhed.  Boadicea  put 
an  end  to  her  life  by  poifon.  See  the  account 
at  large.  Annals,  b.  xiv.  f.  29,  to  the  end  of  fee- 
tion  '37.  In  this  important  fcene  of  military  ope- 
rations, a  mind  like  that  of  Agricola,  young,  in- 
tent, and  ardent,  could  not  fail  to  prepare  himfelf 
for  that  renown,  which  he  was  deftined  to  ac- 
quire by  the  complete  conqued:  of  the  ifland. 


Seciion  VI. 

(tf)  The  qua^florfhip  was  the  firfl  office  enter- 
ed upon  by  thofe  who  afpired  to  the  higher  ma- 
giftracies.  It  might  be  undertaken  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  Thus  in  the  Annals,  b.  iii.  f.  29, 
we  find  Tiberius  applying  to  the  fenate  to  intro- 
duce the  eldeft  fon  of  Germanicus,  before  he 
was  qualified  by  his  age. 

(J))  Salvius  Titianus  was  the  brother  of  Otho, 
who,  for  a  fhort  time,  was  emperor  of  Rome. 
During  the  competition  with  Vitellius,  he  was  the 
commander  in  chief  of  his  brother's  army.  His 
rafh  counlels  hurried  on  the  lafl:  decifive  adion 
at  Bedriacum,  where  his  party  was  totally  ruin- 
ed. He  furvived  that  defeat,  and  the  vidlor  did 
not  think  him  worthy  of  his  relentment.  See 
more  of  him,  Hijl.  b.  i.  and  ii. 

(6-)  The  office  of  tribune  owed  its  origin  to 
a  violent  difpute  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  A.  U.  C.  260;  when  the  latter,  mak- 
ing a  defeclion,  could  not  be  reduced  to  order, 
till  they  obtained  the  privilege  of  choofing  fome 
magiftrates  out  of  their  own  body,  for  the  de- 
fence of  tlieir  liberties^  and  to  ward  off  all  griev- 
ance* 
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ances  impofed  upon  them  by  their  fuperiors.  At 
iirft  two  only  were  eleded ;  three  more  were  ad- 
ded in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  A.  U.  C.  297,  the  num- 
ber increafed  to  ten,  which  continued  ever  after. 
Whoever  is  converfant  in  Roman  hiftory  will 
recollect  that  thefe  new  officers,  appointed  at 
firfl  as  the  redreflers  of  grievances,  ufurped  the 
power  of  doing  almoft  whatever  they  pleaf- 
ed.  They  were  reputed  facrofanBi,  which  they 
confirmed  by  law ;  fo  that  it  was  deemed  an  aA 
of  impiety  to  interrupt  them  when  they  were 
fpeaking.  Their  interpoling  in  matters  debated 
by  the  lenate  was  called  intercejfio,  and  their  au- 
thority was  declared  by  one  word,  veto.  The 
emperors  left  them  little  more  than  the  name  and 
fhadow  of  magiftracy,  by  contriving  to  have  the 
fame  power  vefted  in  themfelves :  hence  they 
were  faid  to  be  tribunitia  potejiate  donati.  See 
Annals,  b.  i.  f.  2.  Pliny  the  younger  ftates  his 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  fays, 
when  he  was  tribune,  he  declined  to  plead  in 
any  caufe  ;  not  thinking  it  fit,  that  he,  who  could 
command  others  to  be  filent,  fhould  himfelf  be 
lilenced  by  an  hour-glafs.  Deforme  arbitrabar 
hunCj  qui  jubere  poffet  tacere  qitemcumque,  huic 
ftlentium  clepfydrd  indici.     Lib.  i.  ep.  23. 

{d)  The  office  of  praetor  was  firft  inftituted  in 
the  year  of  Rome  389,  to  gratify  the  patrician 
order  with  a  new  dignity,  in  confideration  of 
their  having  refigned  the  confulfhip  to  the  choice 
of  the  people.  Livy,  b.  vii.  f.  i.  In  procefs  of 
time,  eight  prsetors  were  chofen  annually,  and 
had  their  feparate  provinces  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice.  One  had  jurirdiction  in  all  pri- 
vate caufes  between  the  citizens  of  Rome  ;  the 
lecond  decided  in  all  fuits  between  ilrangers  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  One  was  called  pr/e- 
TOR  uiUiANus;  the  other,  pr.etur  piregri- 
-     Vot.  IV.  B  b  Nus. 
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Nus.  Livy,  b.  xxiv.  f.  44,  exprefsly  mentions 
thefe  diflinft  offices.  The  other  lix  praetors 
were  to  fit  in  judgment  in  all  criminal  matters. 
The  authority  of  the  judge,  who  prefided  in 
civil  caufes,  was  called  jurisdictio:  when 
^he  proceeding  was  for  crimes  and  mifde-  j, 
meanors,  it  took  the  name  of  qjjjestio:  if  | 
before  an  extraordinary  judicature,  it  was  then 
termed  cognitio.  So  the  matter  is  accurately 
explained  by  Lipfms.  But  the  new  magiftrat© 
created  by  Auguftus,  called  the  governor  of  the 
city,  PREFECT  us  URBis,  foou  abforbed,  and 
drew  into  his  own  vortex,  the  whole  buhnefs  of 
the  police,  and  the  cognizance  of  all  offences. 
See  Annals y  b.  vi.  f.  10  and  11.  The  fenators 
and  patricians,  their  wives  and  fons,  were  cited 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  fenate ;  but,  in  all 
cafes,  it  was  competent  to  the  perfon  accufdd, 
to  remove  the  caufe  before  the  prince  himfelf, 
who  either  heard  it  in  his  cabinet,  or  referred  it 
to  the  prsefedl  of  the  city,  or  elfe  to  a  board  of 
fpecial  commiffioners.  Hence  the  praetorian 
dignity  had  little  more  than  the  mere  fhadovr 
<5f  authdrity.  Boetius  calls  it  an  empty  name, 
a  mere  incumbrance  on  the  fenatorian  rank.  7«- 
dne  nomen,  et  fenatorii  cenfus  gravem  fajcinam. 
Confol.  Fhilofoph.  lib.  iii.  As  the  praetors  drew 
lots  among  themfelves,  and  each  man  took  thd 
province  afligned  to  him  by  chance,  we  find 
that  the  hearing  of  civil  caufes,  called  juris- 
dictio, did  not  fall  to  the  fhare  of  Agricola. 
For  the  reft,  the  praefed  of  the  city,  moll  pro- 
bably, relieved  him  from  the  care  of  public  of- 
fences. Hence  nothing  remained  for  him,  during 
the  whole  year  of  his  praetorfhip,  but  the  exhi- 
bition of  public  fpedacles,  and  the  amufement 
^  the  populace, 

{e)  Ner<* 
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(e)  Nerd  was  put  to  death,  A.  U.  821,  of  the 
Chriftian  sera  68»  Galba  fucceeded,  but  reigned 
only  a  few  months.  Agricola  was  chofen  for 
the  due  care  of  religion,  and  the  protedion  of 
the  public  temples ;  but  the  plunder  committed 
by  Nero,  about  three  years  before  his  death, 
could  not  be  redrefled.  The  whole  was  diflipat- 
ed  in  wild  profulion.     See  Annals,  b.  xv.  f.  45, 


Seaion  VIL 

(a)  This  was  the  year  of  Rome  822,  of 
Ghrift  69. 

{b)  Intemelium  was  a  municipal  town  in. 
the  country  now  callecj  Vintlmiglia,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Genoa.  It  was  fituated  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  defcent  made  by  a  band  of  advcn-- 
turers  from  Otho's  fleet,  and  the  havoc  and  de- 
vaftation  committed  by  thofe  ferocious  warriors, 
iv^  defcribed  by  Tacitus,  Hi/f.  b.  ii.  H  12  and  13. 
Vefpaiian,  it  now  began  to  be  known,  declared 
himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  news  reached  Agricola  fome  time  in  the 
month  of  July,  in  the  above  year^  822.  Hijli  b« 
ii.  f.  79.     '  .  -      ■       ^ 

(6")  Vefpafian   remained  in  Afia  and  iEgypt, 
while  his  generals  carried  their  vidlorious  arms 
to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror.    His  fon  Titus,  in  the  mean  time,  carried 
on  the  fiege   of   Jerufalem.      Domitian  was  at 
Rome,  but  too  young  to  condudl  the  reins  of 
government.     Vice  and   debauchery  were  more 
ftiited  to  his  genius.     Mucianus,  the  confidential 
miniller  of  Vefpafian,  arrived  at  Rome,  and  took 
upon  him  ihe  vv'hole  condud  of  the  adminiftrati- 
on.  He  maybe  faid  to  have  reigned  with  Vefpafian. 
Antonius  was  the  general  who  conquered    for 
Vefpaiian,    but  Mucianus  deprived  him  of  his 
B  b  2  laurels. 
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laurels.     See  Hijhry,  b.  iv ;  and  fee  the  charac- 
ter of  Mucianus,  Hijt-  b.  ii.  f.  5. 

{d)  The  twentieth  legion  was,  at  that  time,  in 
Britain  :  and  it  is  fo  exprefled  in  the  tranflation, 
though  the  text  is  filent  as  to  that  particular. 
The  Romans   had  three  legions  in  this  ifland, 
namely,  IP.  Aiigujla;   IX^    Hifpanienfts  \  XX% 
Vidrix.     The  officer  to  whom  Agricola  fucceed- 
ed,  was  Rofcius  CcbHus,  a  man  of  a  reftlefs,  tur- 
bulent difpolition,  malignant,  envious,  and  always 
at  variance  with  Trebellius  Maximus,  the  com- 
mander in  chief.     The  latter  was  a  ctnfular  legate 
LEGATUs  coNSULARis  :  Cselius  "wzs  3. prtEtorian 
iegat,    LEGATUS    PR^TORius.     The    confular 
legats  were  either  generals  of  the  army,  or  go- 
vernors of  provinces,    and,  for  the  moft  part, 
both  at  the  fame  time.     Wherever    they  were 
prefent,  the  praetorian  Iegat  had  no  higher  trull 
than  the  command  of  a  legion.     And  yet  Caelius, 
by  exafperating  his  general  officer,  and  inflaming 
the  minds  of  the  foldiers,  raifed  the  diffentions 
of  the  army  to  fuch  a   pitch,    that  Trebellius 
Maximus  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  poll,  and 
to  abandon  the  ifland.     Hijl.  b.  i.  f.  60.     Rofcius 
Caslius  remained  to  enjoy  his  vidlory.     He  go- 
verned in  a  tumultuous  manner,  by  violent  mea- 
fures  afliiming  the  fupreme  authority.     His  legion 
had  been  tardy  in  declaring  for  Vefpaflan,  and 
the  delay  was  imputed  to  the  feditious  fpirit  of 
the  commander.     Mucianus  thought  fit  to  recal 
him.     Agricola  went  a  fecond  time  into  Britain, 
and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  legion,  which 
is  fuppoled  to  have  been  at  that  time  quartered 
at  Deva,  now  Chejler.     An  infcription  has  been 
found  in  the  following  words :  Deva  Leg.  XX. 
Vidrix.     See  Ca.mden.' s  Briianmay  p.  538. 


SeSion 
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SeBion     VIII. 

{a)  Vettius  Bolanus  was  feiit  by  Vltellius  to 
command  in  Britain,  after  the  abdication  of  Tre- 
bellius  Maximus.  He  had  ferved  under  Corbulo 
in  Armenia,  but,  according  to  Tacitus,  does  not 
fecm  to  have  profited  by  the  example  of  fo  great 
a  mafler.  Mediocrity  was  his  element.  And 
yet  Statius,  in  a  poem  to  Crifpinus,  the  fon  of 
Bolanus,  lays  out  the  whole  force  of  his  genius 
to  celebrate  the  warlike  atchievements  of  the 
father.  He  ftuns  us  with  a  mufter-roll  of  his 
virtues,  his  exploits  in  the  eafl,  and  his  trophies 
in  Britain.  Bolanus,  he  fays,  waged  war  on  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes,  and  fought  to  reduce  Ar- 
menia to  fubjeftion  under  Nero.  Corbulo,  the 
commander  in  chief,  admired  the  ardour  of  the 
young  officer,  and  committed  to  his  care  the 
moft  difficult  operations  of  the  campaign. 


-Ill 


e  juventam 


Protinus  ingreciiens,  pharetratum  invafif  Araxeiu 
Belliger,  indocilemque  fero  fervire  Neroni 
Armeniam.     Rigidi  fummam  Mavortis  agebat 
Corbulo,  fed  comltem  belli,  fociumque  laboruin, 
llle  quoque  egregiis  multum  miratus  in  armis, 
Bolanum,  atque  illi  curarum  afperrima  fuetus 
Credere,  partirique  metus. 

The  poet  proceeds  to  hold  up  to  the  fon  the 
great  example  of  his  father.  Learn,  he  fays, 
from  him ;  you  have  a  family-monitor  to  infpire 
you  with  every  virtue ;  let  kindred  praife  excite 
you  to  heroic  aftion.  The  Decii  and  the  Camilli 
may  be  pointed  out  to  others.  It  will  be  for  you 
to  keep  your  eye  on  your  father ;  obferve  with 
what  undaunted  fortitude  he  advanced  as  far  as 
Thule  amidft  ftorms  and  tempefts  and  the  rigours 
of  the  winter. 

Difce, 
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Difce,  puer  -.  nee  enim  externo  monitore  petendus 
Virtutis  tibi  pulcher  amor;  cognata  miniftret. 
Laus  animus :   aiiis  Decii  reducefque  Camilli 
Moriftrentur;  tu  difce  patrem,  quaiitulque  nigrantem 
riudtibus  occiduis,  feffoque  Hyperione  Thulen 
Intrarit  mandata  gerens. 

StATius,  Sylv.  lib.  V.  poem.  ii. 

Unfortunately  for  the  bard,  hiftory  is  filent  about 
all  thefe  great  exploits ;  and  when  hiftory,  the 
intelligencer  of  antiquity,  nuntia  vetujiatis,^t\\s 
no  foundation  for  this  exaggerated  praife,  the 
poet  muft  be  fuppoied  to  have  indulged  a  flight 
6f  fancy.  Bolanus  was  recalled ;  and  Cerealis, 
who  condudled  the  war  againft  Civilis  the  Bata- 
■vian  chiief  (See  Hijl.  b.  iv.  f.  71),  was  lent  by 
Vefpafian  to  command  the  legions  in  Britain, 
A.  U.  823 ;  A.  D.  70.  Agricola,  we  find,  was 
^ill  ferving  in  Britain. 


Section     IX. 

{a)  The  fenators  were  not,  of  courfe,  of  thc^ 
patrician  order,  as  appears,  Annals  xi.  f.  25, 
ivhere  we  fee  the  emperor  Claudius  adding  the 
oldeft  of  the  fathers  to  the  lift  of  patricians  ;  the 
families  of  that  ranjk,  created  by  Romultis  and 
by  Brutus,  and  alfo  thofe  advanced  by  Julius 
Casfar  and  Auguftus,  being  well  nigh  extinguilh- 
ed.  Vefpafian  exercifed  the  fame  authority,  and,' 
under  his  patronage,  Agricola  role  to  the  honours 
of  the  ftate.  ■        -•      ■    ■ 

{h)  The  grand  divifions  of  Gaul  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  fec- 
tion  i.  note  [a\.  To  that  account  it  may  be  proper 
to  add,  that  a  fubdivilTon  Was  made  by  Auguftus, 
diftributing  the  whole  couniry  into  feven  pro- 
vinces ;  namely  Narbonne  Gaul,  Aquitania,  die 

province 
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province  of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons,  properly  Cel- 
tic Gaul  j  Belgic  Gaul,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Germany.  Thefe  feveral  diftrids,  except  Nar- 
bonne  Gaul,  were  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  prince.  The  province  of  Aquita- 
nia  was  inclofed  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(c)  The  governors  of  provinces  adminiflered 
jufiice  not  only  to  the  army,  but  likewife  to  the 
inhabitants.  In  difcharging  the  fundlions  of  his 
llation,  Agricola  took  care  to  have  no  difpute, 
no  conteft  with  fubordinate  officers.  Seneca  ob- 
ferves,  to  contend  with  your  fuperior,  is  a  de- 
gree of  phrenfy ;  with  your  equal,  fomething  is 
hazarded  ;  with  your  inferior,  it  is  a  degradation. 
Cum  Juperiore  contendere,  furiofum ;  cum  pariy 
anceps  ;  cum  inferiore,  fordidum. 

{d)  In  the  year  of  Rome  830,  and  of  the 
Chriftian  sera  77,  Vefpafian  was  conful,  eighth 
time,  with  his  fon  Titus,  the  fixth.  On  the  ka- 
lends of  July  in  that  year,  Brotier  fays,  upon 
the  authority  of  Muratori,  Annali  d"  Italia,  torn, 
i.  p.  291,  that  Domitian  and  Agricola  were  ap- 
pointed confuls  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
This  pradlice  was  firft  introduced  by  Auguftus, 
under  the  plaufible  pretence  of  having  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  oblige  the  illuftrious  fa- 
milies of  Rome,  but,  in  fa6l,  to  impair  the  dig- 
nity, and  lelTen  the  power  of  the  confuls.  The 
fucceeding  emperors  adopted  the  fame  plan  of 
policy ;  and  the  mifchief  w^ent  on  increafmg,  till 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus  there  \\"ere  no  lefs 
than  five-and-twenty  confuls  in  one  year.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  time,  the  confuls,  who  entered  on 
their  office  in  the  beginning  of  January,  gave 
their  name  to  the  whole  year.  Thofe,  who 
•were  made  occafionally,  called  consules  sub- 
jioGATi^   are  feldom  mentioned  in  the  fasti 

CONSULARRS. 
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coxsuLAREs.  Hciice  the  difficulty  of  afcertaiii- 
ing  their  exaft  time.  Agricola,  according  to 
Tillemont,  was  conful  A.  D.  77. 


oeciion     X. 

'  {a)  The  writers,  who  before  Tacitus's  time 
had  given  a  defcription  of  Britain,  were  JuUus 
Csefar,  Livy,  the  celebrated  hiiiorian,  and  Fa- 
bius  Ruflicus,  the  friend  of  Seneca,  often  quoted 
by  Tacitus.  His  works  have  perifhed  in  the  ge- 
neral wreck  of  ancient  literature.  Livy's  account 
was  in  book  cv.  but  we  have  nothing  now  re- 
maining except  the  Epitome,  not  very  well  filled 
up  by  the  Supplement  of  Freinfhemius.  A  flight 
knowledge  of  diftant  countries  was  fufficient  for 
the  ancient  geographers.  They  were  never  at  a 
lol's  for  fome  form  or  fhape,  to  which  they  com- 
pared the  place  in  queftion,  and  then  conceived 
that  they  had  given  a  true  outline  or  draught  of 
the  country:  but  the  accurate  maps  of  modern 
geographers  fhew  how  much  they  were  deceived. 
Pliny  the  elder  informs  us,  that  the  original  name 
was  Albion,  and  Sir  Willliam  Temple  gives  the 
etymology  of  the  word.  Albion,  he  fays,  was  de- 
rived from  Alpioii ;  Alp,  in  fome  of  the  wefl:era 
languages,  lignifying  high  lands  or  hills,  as  this 
ifle  appears  to  thofe  who  approach  it  from  the 
continent.  In  Casfar's  time,  Britain  was  the  ge- 
neral appellation.  Sir  William  Temple  derives 
the  word  from  Brith,  the  paint  with  which  the 
inhabitants  gave  an  azure  blue  to  their  bodies 
and  their  fliields.  The  Romans,  he  fays,  called 
the  ifland  Britannia,  giving  a  Latin  termination 
to  a  barbarous  name,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  did  with  regard  to  other  countries  that  fell 
under  their  commerce   or   conquefts ;    fuch  as 

Mauritania, 
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.  Mauritania,^  Aquitania,  and  other  places  com- 
monly known.  Camden  thinks  that  Britannia 
was  a  compound  word,  from  Brith,  paint,  and 
Tania,  a  term  importing  region  or  country.  Cae- 
far's  account  of  a  triangular  form  may  be  admit- 
ted. Taking  the  whole  length  from  Dover  to 
the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall  for  one  lide  of  the 
triangle,  the  eaflern  and  the  weftern  coafts  con- 
tra6l  by  degrees,  and,  though  not  flridlly  re- 
duced to  a  point  at  the  northern  extremity,  it  is 
there  lufficiently  narrow  to  juftify  Csefar's  com- 
pariibn,  and,  according  to  Tacitus,  to  prefent 
the  form  of  a  wedge.  It  is  true,  that  he  calls 
it  an  illand,  but  he  feems  to  have  had  no  better 
authority  than  the  voice  of  fame.  No  naviga- 
tor had,  at  that  time,  failed  round  the  illand. 
The  Greeks  thought  it  a  large  continent.  See 
Univ.  Hiji.  vol.  xix.  p.  68. 

(b)  Ccefar  fays  that  the  weftern  fide  extends 
towards  Spain,  and  that  Ireland,  about  half  as 
large  as  Britain,  lies  oppofite  to  that  coaft.  Ver- 
git  ad  Hifpatiiam,  at  que  occidentem  folem^  qua  ex 
parte  eft  Hibentia,  dimidio  minor,  ut  exijlimatur, 
quam  Britannia.  De  Bell.  Gail.  lib.  v.  f.  13.  The 
part  of  Britain,  long  hnce  called  Scotland,  was 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Caledonia, 
becaufe,  fays  Sir  William  Temple,  the  north-eafl 
part  of  Scotland  was  by  the  natives  called  Cal 
Dun,  which  lignifies  hills  of  hazel,  with  which 
it  was  covered ;  from  whence  the  Romans  gave 
it  the  name  of  Caledonia ;  thus  forming  an  eafy 
and  pleafant  found  out  of  what  was  harfti  to  fuch 
elegant  tongues  and  ears  as  theirs. 

{c)  An  account  of  this  voyage  round  the  illand 
will  be  found  in  this  Trad,  f.  38.  Then,  for  the 
iirft  time,  the  Romans  obtained  geographical  cer- 
tainty. 

{d)  The 
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(d)  Tlie  Orcades  (now  the  Orlney  Iflands)  were 
known  by  the  report  of  fame  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  Some  hiftorians  have  afcribed  the 
conqueft  to  that  emperor,  but  for  this  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  fufficient  foundation.  Flat- 
tery was  in  hafte  to  decorate  the  prince  with  lau- 
rels unearned.  It  is  true  that  Pomponius  Mela 
has  faid  that  thofe  iflands  were  thirty  in  number. 
Triginia  funt  Orcades  ajigujlis  inter  fe  didu^afpa- 
iiis.  Mela,  lib.  iii.  f.  6.  Pliny  likewife  menti- 
ons them ;  but  his  account  of  the  number  Ihews 
that  he  relied  on  mere  report.  He  fays,  there  are 
FORTY  iflands,  called  the  Orcades,  all  feparated 
by  narrow  flraits.  Smif  autem  xl.  Orcades  mo- 
dicis  inter  fe  difcreta  fpatiis.  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  f.  i6. 
Had  Claudius  added  thofe  iflands  to  the  Roman 
empire,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  would  have 
been  a  variance,  as  to  the  number,  among  the 
authors  of  that  day.  Eutropius,  and  Eufebius 
in  his  Chronicle,  are  the  authorities  upon  which 
Claudius  muft  rely  for  his  fame;  but  the  filencc 
of  Tacitus  is  a  ftrong  contradidlion  tq  thofe  wri-^ 
ters. 

{e)  Much  has  been  faid  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man poets  of  a  place  in  the  northern  regions, 
called  Thule ;  but  it  is  evident  they  did  not  all 
agree  in  the  geographical  defcription.  Camden 
is  of  opinion  that  the  ThuU  of  Tacitus  is  one  of 
the  Shetland  iflands,  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
the  Orcades,  latit.  60.  The  ancient  poets  heard 
of  TkuU,  and  made  their  own  ufe  of  it,  to  adorn 
their  verfe.  To  fix  the  exaft  fpot  was  not  their 
bulinefs.  They  were  mafl:ers  of  every  northern 
latitude,  and  they  could  always  command  ice 
enough  to  build  their  mountains,  and  fnow 
enough  to  cover  them.  From  the  hiftorians  and 
geographers  more  accuracy  might  be  expeded, 
but  navigation  was  in  its  infancy.  The  Northern 
'^  Ocean, 
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Ocean,  as  Tacitus  has  obferved  in  the  Manners 
of  the  Germans,  always  adverfe  to  mariners,  was 
feldom  vifited  by  fhips  from  the  Roman  world. 
Thule  was,  in  general,  underftood  to  be  the  moft 
remote  land  in  the  northern  latitude,  but  the 
cxadl  local  fituation  was  not  afcertained.  Pliny 
the  elder  had  all  the  information  that  diligence 
could  colledl,  and  he  knew  how^  to  embellifh 
what  he  heard  with  all  the  graces  of  elegant  com- 
pofidon.  But  ftiil  the  Northern  Ocean  was  un- 
explored. The  Gennan  Sea,  he  fays,  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  a  number  of  iflands,  called  Gles- 
SARi^,  and  by  the  Greeks,  Electrid/E,  becaufe 
amber  {ekdruin)  is  found  there  in  confiderable 
quantities.  Of  thefe  iflands,  ThuU  is  the  moft 
diftant ;  and  there,  at  the  fummer  folftice,  when 
the  fun  is  pafling  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  inha- 
bitants have  no  night ;  and,  in  like  manner,  du- 
ring the  winter  they  fee  no  day,  for  the  fpace,  as 
is  generally  fuppofed,  of  fix  months.  Ah  adver- 
fo  in  Germanicum  mare  fparfcB  GleJfaricBy  qiias 
EledTidas  Graci  recent iores  appellavere,  quod  ibi 
ele&rum  nafceretur.  Ultima  omnium^  quce  7nemO' 
rantur,  Thule ;  in  qua  foljlitio  nuUas  ejje  no^es 
indicavimus,  Cancri  Jignum  fole  tranfeuntey  nul-^ 
lofque  contra  per  hrumam  dies.  Hoc  quide7n  fenis 
itk.^njihus  continuis  fieri  arhitrantur.  Pliny,  lib. 
iv.  f.  30.  But  it  is  evident  that  Shetland  could 
not  be  the  place  intended  by  Pliny.  A  night 
or  day  of  fix  months  is  known  in  more  northern 
latitudes.  Procopius,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Go- 
thic War,  book  ii.  places  Thule  in  Norway, 
"which  w^as  thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  ifland. 
Agricola's  fleet  might  fee  the  coaft  of  Norway  at 
a  diftance,  and,  having  heard  of  Thule,  might 
conclude  that  they  had  feen  that  region  of  eter- 
nal froft  and  fnow.  This,  or,  according  to  the 
conjedure  of  Camden,  Shetland,  might  be  the 

Thule 
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Tliule  of  Tacitus.  That  of  Pliny  was,  moft 
probably,  Iceland,  efpecially  as  he  fays  it  lay 
within  one  day's  fail  from  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
A  ThiiU  iinius  diei  navigatione  mare  concretum, 
a  nonnidlis  Cronium  appeliaiur.  Lib.  iv.  f.  30. 
If  Iceland  was  intended  by  Pliny,  the  accounts 
given  by  navigators  mull  have  been  very  imper- 
fe6l,  fince  he  makes  no  mention  of  three  vol- 
canos,  particularly  Mount  Hecla.,  which,  amidfl 
a  wafte  of  fnow,  conftantly  throws  up  columns 
of  fmoke  and  fire.  See  a  Difcourfe,  Sur  la  Na- 
vigation de  Fytheas  a  ThuU,  Me7noirs  of  the  Acad. 
of  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  436. 

(/)  From  vague  and  uncertain  accounts  of 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  ancients  might  form  their 
idea  of  a  fea  in  fuch  a  thick  and  concrete  ftate, 
that  the  oars  could  hardly  move,  and  the  winds 
fcarcely  agitate,  fuch  a  fluggifh  mafs  of  water. 
But  the  tranquillity  of  thofe  feas  has  been  long 
known  to  be  a  mere  fidion.  It  is,  therefore, 
needlefs  to  examine  the  realbns  aifigned  by  Ta- 
citus, to  account  for  a  phsenomenon  which  does 
not  exiil.  See  what  is  laid  of  this  fea.  Manners 
of  the  Gey  mans,  f.  45.  What  is  Taid  of  the  va- 
rious inlets,  through  which  the  tide  forces  its 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  is  fufficiently 
warranted  by  the  JEfiuarium  Bodotrice  (the  Firth 
of  Forth),  by  the  Glota  (the  Firth  of  Clyde), 
and  other  well  known  harbours,  creeks,  bays, 
and  rivers  of  Scotland. 


Sedion     XI. 

(rt)  Through  the  want  of  literary  records, 
the  hiftory  of  barbarous  nations  is  generally  loft 
in  darknels.  When  the  origin  of  a  people  could 
not  be  traced,  the  difficulty  was  furmounted,  by 

fuppoling 
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fuppofmg  that  the  foil,  by  a  certain  fecundity  in 
thofe  early  feafons  of  the  world,  produced  the 
race  of  man.  Mother  earth,  or  mater  tellus, 
fatisfied  the  enquiries  of  the  moft  profound  phi- 
lofophy.  The  ions  of  the  earth  were  called  m- 
digefLcE,  aborigines,  or  natives  of  the  foil.  Men 
were  fuppofed  to  fpring  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  even  from 
jocks.  The  poets  were  the  philofophers  and 
hiftorians  of  the  age.  Horace  talks  of  the  hu- 
man race  iffuing  out  of  the  earth  :  cum  prorepfe- 
runt  primis  animalia  terris ;  and  Ovid  gives  them 
no  other  origin.  But  the. age  of  darknefs  is  paft, 
and  the  reveries  of  ignorance  have  long  fince 
vanilhed.  We  are  now  content  to  be  defcended 
from  Adam,  inftead  of  reckoning  rocks  and  caves 
for  our  progenitors.  Tacitus  judges  by  a  better 
rule.  From  certain  refemblances  of  feature,  lan- 
guage and  manners ;  from  the  fize  of  limb  and 
colour  of  the  hair,  he  concludes,  not  without 
probability,  that  this  illand  was  peopled  from 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  The  government 
of  the  country  was  like  that  of  Gaul,  confifting 
of  feveral  nations  under  different  petty  princes. 
Caefar  reckons  no  lefs  than  four  in  Kent,  book 
V.  f.  22.  The  moft  confiderable  tribes,  or  na- 
tions (Caledonia  not  included),  were  the  Dum- 
noniiy  in  Devonlhire  and  Cornwall ;  the  Silures, 
in  Herefordfhire,  Radnor,  Brecknock,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Glamorgan ;  the  OrdoviceSy  in 
North  Wales;  the  Trinobanfes,  in  Middlefex  and 
EfTex  ',  the  Cantii,  or  people  of  Kent ;  the  Iceni^ 
in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgefhire,  and  Hunt- 
ingdonfhire ;  and  the  Brigantes,  in  Yorkfhire, 
Durham,  Lancafhire,  M^eftmorland,  and  Cum- 
berland. 

2  (Jb)  The 
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{b)  The  Caledonians^  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name,  have  been  already  mentioned,  f.  x. 
note  {a). 

(c)  The  Silures,  as  already  ftated,  occupied 
Herefordfhire,  Radnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth, 
and  GlamOrganfhire.-  They  may  be  called  the  in- 
habitants of  South  Wales.  The  Iberians  were 
the  firft  inhabitaiits  of  Spain,  fo  called  from  the 
river  Iberusy  now  the  Ebro. 

(d)  Casfar  tells  us  that  frequent  migrations 
were  made  from  Belgic  Gaul  into  Britain ;  and 
that  the  adventurers,  having  gained  pofleflion  by 
force  of  arms,  employed  thenilelves  in  cultivat- 
ing the  land,  in  a  climate  which  they  found  more 
temperate  than  what  they  had  known  in  Gaul. 
Mar  it  ima -pars  ab  iis,  qui  prcEdcs  ac  belli  inferen- 
di  caufa  ex  Belgio  tranjierunt,  et  bello  illato  ibi 
remanfenmfy  atque  agros  cokre  cceperunt.  Loca 
flint  fempe'ratiora  quam  in  Gallia,  remijfioribtis 
frigoribus.  Lib.  v.  f.  12.  The  continent,  moft 
undoubtedly,  was  peopled  iirft,  and  the  redun- 
dant numbers  overflowed  into  the  adjacent  ifles. 

{e)  The  Druids,  according  to  Cssfar's  account, 
believed  in  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  that 
dodlrine  they  thought  had  a  happy  tendency  to 
infpire  men  \\'ith  couragej  and  a  contempt  of 
death.  They  taught  their  pupils  a  fyftem  of 
aflronomy  ;  they  defcribed  the  various  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets,  the  dimefions  of  the  globe, 
the  operations  of  nature  ;  they  talked  with  reve- 
rence of  the  immortal  gods,  and  initiated  their 
youth  in  all  their  myfteries.  In  primis  hoc  vo- 
lunt  perfuadere,  non  interire  animas,  fed  ab  aliis 
pojl  mortem  tranfire  ad  alios :  atque  hoc  maxirne 
ad  virtutem  excitari  puiant,  metu  mortis  7iegledo. 
Multa  prcEterea  de  fnleribiis,  atque  eorum  JuotUt 
de  miindi  ac  terrariini  magnitudine^  de  rerum  na- 
turay  dc  deoriim  imynortalwm  vi  ac  potejlate  difpU' 

tanU 
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ianfi  ef  jwventuti  tradtint.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  f. 
13.  Human  facrifices,  as  obfervedin  a  former  note, 
were  part  of  their  fuperftition.  Living  bodies 
were  inclofed  in  large  ozier  cages,  and  confum- 
ed  in  the  flames.  That  the  fame  rites  and  cere- 
monies were  eftablifhed  in  Britain,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  fince  we  are  told  by  Csefar,  that  the 
religious  fyftem  of  Gaul  was  tranfplanted  from 
Britain  ;  and,  even  in  his  time,  thofe,  who  wilh- 
ed  to  be  perfe6lly  fkilled  in  the  druidical  doc- 
trines, paffed  over  into  this  illand  for  inllru6tion. 
Difciplina  in  Britannia  7'eperta,  atque  inde  in  Gal- 
lia7n  tranflata  ejfe  exijiimatnr.  Et  nunc,  qui  di- 
iigentiiis  earn  rem  cognofcere  volunt,  plerunique  il- 
loy  difcendi  canfd-,  projicifcuntur.  De  Bell.  Gall. 
lib.  vi.  f.  12.  The  late  Mr.  Hume  has  obferved, 
"  th^  no  idolatrous  v.'orlhip  ever  attained  fuch 
an  afcendant  over  mankind  as  that  of  the  anci- 
ent Gauls  and  Britons ;  and  the  Romans,  after 
their  conqueft,  finding  it  impoflible  to  reconcile 
thofe  nations  to  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  their 
mailers,  were  at  lafl  obliged  to  abolifti  the  druidi- 
cal fyftem  by  penal  flatutes ;  a  violence,  which 
had  never,  in  any  other  inftance,  been  pradlifed 
by  thofe  tolerating  conquerors."  Hume's  Hijl. 
vol.  i.  p.  5.     See  Tacitus,  Annah,  book  xiv.  f. 

(f)  This  conformity  of  languages,  Brotier  fays, 
ftill  fubfifts  in  fome  parts  of  Cornwall  and  of  the 
ancient  Armorica,  now  calTed  Bretagne.  It  is 
faid,  that  a  dialed  of  the  Welch  is  but  juft  ex- 
tindl  in  Cornwall. 

(g)  Solinus,  fpeaklng  of  the  warlike  Britons, 
fays,  when  a  woman  is  delivered  of  a  male  child, 
Ihe  places  the  infant's  firft  food  on  the  point  of 
ber  hufband's  fword,  and  inferts  it  in  the  little 
one's  mouth ;  and,  offering  up  her  fupplications 
to  the  gods  of  her  country,  devoutly  prays,  that 

%.  he 
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he  may  die  in  war  amidft  hoftile  fwords  and  ja- 
velins.    Solinus^  chap.  22. 

(/z)  The  Britons  were  conquered,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  by  Aulus  Plautius,  the  firft  Roman 
general  who  landed  on  the  illand,  fince  the  jn- 
valion  of  Julius  Caefar.  Plautius  defeated  the 
natives,  A.  U.  C.  796,  A.  D.  43.  Several  fignal 
vidlories  were  afterwards  obtained  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  Petilius  Cerealis,  and  other  comman- 
ders, infomuch  that  the  fouthern  part  of  the  if- 
land  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  The 
Caledonians  flood  for  liberty,  till  their  laft  de- 
cilive  adion,  under  Galgacus  (fee  from  fedlion 
XXX.  to  end  of  fedion  xxxviii.),  when  they  re- 
tired to  their  faftneffes  in  the  Highlands. 


SeBion   XII. 

{a)  This  manner  of  fighting  in  chariots  calls 
to  mind  the  pradlice  of  heroic  times  defcribed  in 
the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  But  the  heroes  of  the 
poet  differed,,  in  their  notion  of  the  point  of  ho- 
nour, from  the  Britifh  chiefs.  With  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  the  driver  of  the  carriage  was  the 
fecond  in  rank  :  the  v/arrior  of  high  renown  was 
the  perfon  who  fought.  He6lor  had  his  'fquire 
to  guide  the  reins,  v/hile  he  difplayed  his  tower- 
ing plume,  and  braved  every  danger.  Achilles 
had  his  Automedon. 

Automedon  and  Alcimus  prepare 

Th'  immortal  courfers  and  the  radiant  car. 

The  charioteer  then  whirl'd  the  lafh  around, 

And  fwift  alcended  at  one  adlive  bound ; 

Then  bright  in  heav'nly  arms,  above  his  'fquire 

Achilles  mounts,  and  fets  the  field  on  fire. 

Pope's  Iliad,  book  xix.  v.  426. 

Virsil 
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Virgil  in  a  beautiful  pifture  reprefenting  the  wars 
of  Troy,  in  the  firft  /Eneid,  ciefcribes  the  Tro* 
jans  flying  before  Achilles,  who  purfues  with  ar- 
dour in  his  warlike  car : 

Hac  Phr/ges,  inftaret  curru  criftatus  Achilles: 

In  the  fifth  Iliad  ^neas  invites  Pandarus  to  joiu 
him  in  the  fight : 

Hafte,  feize  the  ^vhip,  andfnatch  the  guiding  reinj 

The  warrior's  fury  let  this  arm  fuftain  ; 

Or,  if  to  combat  thj  bold  heart  incline, 

Take  thou  the  fpear,  the  chariot's  care  be  mine. 

Pope's  Iliad,  book  v.  verfe  284; 

Among  the  Britons  it  was  otherwife  r  the  chief 
warrior  drove  the  chariot,  by  Csefar  called  e/feda, 
and  by  Tacitus  covmtis :  fee  this  Tra6l,  f  xxxv. 
note  (b).  The  Britifh  chiefs,  as  it  feems,  thought 
it  more  honourable  to  drive  the  car  into  the  thick- 
efl  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  by  braving  every  danger.  It  appears,  like- 
wife,  that  a  number  of  combatants  mounted  to- 
gether in  the  fame  vehicle,  which  was  not  the 
cafe  in  Homer's  battles. 

(h)  We  read  in  the  Annals,  b.  xii.  f.  36,  of 
Cara6lacus,  king  of  the  Silures ;  in  b.  xiv.  f.  31, 
of  Prafutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni ;  and  f.  35,  of 
Boadicea,  his  widow,  who  fucceeded  to  her  huf- 
band's  dominions.  For  Cartifmandua,  queen  of 
the  Brigantes,  who  delivered  up  Cara^acus  to 
the  Romans,  fee  Annals,  b.  xii.  f.  36,  and  Hiji.  b. 
iii.  f.  45.         _ 

{c)  The  original  fays,  rarus  duahus  irihufve  ci- 
"vitatibus  ad propiiljandiim  comimme  pericidum  con- 
njentus.  This,  tranflated  verbally,  imports,  that 
a  meetiiig  is  feldom  had  between  two  or  three  cities 
to  repel  the  common  danger.     But  the  word  civi- 

VOL.  ly.  C  C  TAS 
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TAS  is  rarely  ufed  by  the  Latin  hiftorians  for 
what,  in  the  modern  acceptation,  is  called  a  ci- 
ty. CiviTAS  generally  implies  a  body  politic, 
a  people  united  in  civil  fociety,  under  a  fettled 
conftitution,  and  a  regular  frame  of  laws.  Such 
were  the  Silures,  under  Caradlacus ;  the  Icenians, 
under  Boadicea ;  the  Brigantes,  under  Cartif- 
mandua :  but  there  is  no  inflance  of  their  ading 
in  concert  for  their  mutual  defence. 

{d)  Tacitus,  in  this  place,  may  be  faid  to  be 
out  of  his  depth.  His  notions  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  pafTage  concerning  the  Suiones  in  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  feftion  xlv,  hold  more 
of  the  poet  than  the  philofopher.  Aftronomy  and 
geography  were  fciences  not  fufficiently  cultivat- 
ed in  his  time.  Pliny  endeavours  more  rational- 
ly to  account  for  the  phaenomenon,  from  the  po- 
iition  of  the  fun  at  the  fummer  folftice.  In  Ita- 
ly, he  fays,  the  length  of  the  day  is  fifteen  hours, 
and  in  Britain  feventeen ;  the  nights  in  that  if- 
land  being  fo  bright,  that,  when  the  fun  at  the 
folftice  approaches  fo  near  the  earth  as  to  be-* 
come  vertical,  the  northern  regions  have,  by  con- 
fequence,  a  day  of  fix  months,  and  in  the  win- 
ter a  night  of  the  fame  length.  In  Italia  quinde- 
cim  horas  ;  in  Britannia  feptemdecim  ;  vbi  cBJiate 
hicidce  nodes^  haud  duhie  repromittunt  id,  quod 
cogit  ratio  credit  folflitii  diehus  accedente  fo/e  pro- 
pius  njerticem  nnindi,  fuhjecfa  terrcz  continiios  dies 
habere  fenis  mcnfthus,  nodefque  e  diverfo  ad  hru- 
rnam  remoto.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  f.  75;  But  loDg  fea 
voyages  were  rarely  undertaken  in  Pliny's  time, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  he  wanted 
due  information.  He  mentions  one  bold  navi- 
gator, Pytheas  of  Marfeilles,  and,  upon  his  au- 
thority, fays  that  at  Thule,  which  lay  fix  days 
fail  from  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  the  day 
and  night  were  each  of  them  fix  months  long. 

The 
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The  fame,  he  adds,  was  faid  of  the  ifle  of  Mona, 
which  was  diflant  from  Camelodiinum  (Colchef-^ 
ter)  about  two  hundred  miles.  Q^od  fieri  in  in- 
fula  TJntle,  Pytkeas  Majfilierifis  fcripftt,  fex  die- 
rum  navigatione  in  feptemtrionem  a  Britannia  dif- 
tante.  Quidam  vera  ei  in  Mona  quce.  dijiat  a  Ca- 
meloduno,  Britannicz  oppido,  circitcr  ducentis  mil- 
lihus  adfirmanf,  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  f.  75.  If  the 
Thule  of  Pytheas  was  Greenland  or  Zembla, 
what  is  faid  of  the  length  of  days  and  nights  ia 
thofe  iilands  may  be  admitted  j  but  the  fame  could 
not  be  the  cafe  in  Britain,  or  any  Britiih  ifland. 
The  Orkneys  lie  in  latitude  60,  or  thereabouts ; 
and  in  the  fummer,  their  day  is  not  much  more 
than  eighteen  hours  long.  But  neither  Pliny, 
nor  Tacitus,  had  a  juft  idea  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  the  viciltitudes  of  feafons  occafioned 
by  the  annual  motion  round  the  fun.  The  dif- 
covery  was  referved  for  the  genius  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Nev.ton.  Without  being  a  voyager  or  traveller, 
that  fublime  philofopher  founded  his  calculations 
on  mathematical  and  fcientific  principles.  As 
Fontenelle  obferves,  he  afcertained  the  true  figure 
of  the  earth  without  ftirring  out  of  his  elbow- 
chair.  The  experiments  of  Maupertuis,  and  his 
alTociates,  who  in  the  years  1735  and  1736  mea- 
fured  a  degree  in  Lapland,  ferved  to  confirm 
Newton's  doctrine  ;  and,  from  that  time,  the 
length  of  days  and  nights  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  has  been  fcientifically  known.  Mathema- 
ticians have  informed  us,  that  the  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude ar^  not,  like  thofe  of  latitude,  always 
equal,  but  diminifli  in  proportion  as  the  miC- 
ridians  contradl  in  their  approach  to  the  Pole, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  common  tables,  fhewing 
the  number  of  miles  contained  in  a  degree  of 
longitude,  in  each  parallel  of  latitude  from  the 
Equator  to  the  Pole.  In  confequcnce  of  this 
C  c  2  knowledge. 
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knowledge,  and  the  polition  of  the  earth  In  every 
part  of  its  orbit,    aftronomers   have  laid  down 
their  tables  of  the  various  climates  between  the 
Equator  and  the  extremity  of  the  north.     They 
have   enumerated    thirty    climates ;    in   the  firft 
twenty- four,  which  terminate  between  the  lati- 
tudes 66  and  67,  the  days  increaie  by  half  hours  ; 
and,  in  the  remaining  fix,  by  months.     At  Spitz- 
bergen,    or   Eaft  Greenland,    the  day  lafts  five 
months,  and  fix  at  the  Pole.     Pomponius  Mela 
talks  of  Thile,  but  he  did   not  know  where  to 
place  his  ifland,  fo  as  to  account  for  the  length 
of  days,  which  he  has  defcribed.     He  fays  that 
Thule  lies  oppofite  to  the  coafl  of  the  Belgce,  and 
there   the  nights  are  dark  in  winter,  but  at  the 
fummer  folftice  there  is  no   night  at  all.      Thnle 
Bclgarum  httori  oppofiia  eji  :  in  ed  noBes  per  hye- 
■mem  ohfcura  ;  per  foljiitkrm  nulla.     Lib.  iii.  cap. 
6.     But  that  length  of  days  could  only  happen  in 
the  more  northern  latitudes.     When  Tacitus  fays, 
that  the  nights,  at  the  extremity  of  Britain,  are  fo 
luminous,  that  the  interval  between  the  clofe  and 
the  return  of  day  can  fcarce  be  diflinguifhed,  this 
may,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  fmce  Lord  Mulgrave, 
in    an  accurate    account   of  his  Voyage  to   the 
Northern  Seas,  performed  in  the  year  1773,  ^^7^ 
that   on  the  12th  of  June   (latitude  56:  28)  it 
was  then  light  enough  all  night  to  read  upon 
deck.     On  the  29Lh  of  the  fame  month  (latitude 
77'  59)^^^  adjacent  coaft,  covered  with  fnow 
and  ice,  would  have   fuggefted  the  idea  of  per- 
petual winter,  had  not  the  mildnefs  of  the  wea- 
ther,   bright    funfhine,    and    conflant  day-light, 
given  a  cheerfulnefs  and  novelty  to  the  whole  of 
that  flriking  and  romantic  fcene.     Li  the  month 
of  Auguft  (latitude  80,  or  thereabouts)  his  lord- 
fhip  obferved,  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
being  in  thofe  latitudes,  he  never  found  (though 

Martin 
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Martin  has  faid  other  wife)  that  the  fun  at  mid- 
night in  appearance  refembled  the  moon.  His 
lordfhip  adds,  that  he  faw  no  difference,  in 
clear  weather,  between  the  fun  at  midnight  and 
any  other  time,  but  what  arofe  from  a  different 
degree  of  altitude ;  the  brightnefs  of  the  light 
appearing  there,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  to  depend 
on  the  obliquity  of  his  rays.  See  the  Voyage, 
p.  71. 

(e)  When  Tacitus  endeavours  to  affign  a  rea- 
fon  for  the  fhort  interval  between  day  and  night, 
and  fays,  that  the  extreme  a?id  Jiat  parts  of  the 
earth,  cajling  a  loiv  JbadoWy  do  not  elevate  the; 
darhiefs,  and  Jiight  falls  heneath  the  Jky  and  the 
fiars,  it  is  impoffible  to  ftrike  out  any  thing  like 
fenfe  from  a  paflage  fo  very  embarraffed  and 
obfcure.  The  reader  is  left  to  regret  that  a 
writer,  of  fuch  acute  difcernment  on  all  poli- 
tical and  moral  fubjecls,  Ihould  be  obliged,  wdth- 
OUt  any  principles  of  aflronomy  and  geography 
(a  fcience  in  that  age  little  underftood),  to  offer 
a  vain  hypothecs  for  reafon  and  found  philo- 
fophy,  Tacitus,  it  fhould  feem,  thought  that 
the  earth  was  one  extenlive  continued  furface, 
and  that  night  was  occafioned  by  the  fun's  re- 
tiring behind  high  lands  and  mountains.  The 
form  of  the  globe,  its  rotation  on  its  own  axis, 
■and  the  various  pofitions  in  its  annual  orbit,  are 
mathematical  difcoveries,  which  were  not  known 
to  the  Romans. 

(/)  Mines  of  gold  and  filver,  fufficient  tQ 
reward  the  conqueror,  v/cre  found  in  Mexico 
and  Peru  ;  but  this  ifland  never  produced  a  quan- 
tity to  pay  the  invader  for  the  deftru6lion  of  the 
human  fpecies.  Cicero  fays,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters. It  is  well  known  that  not  a  fmgle  graiA  of 
filvcr  could  be  found  in  the  ifland.  II hid  co^ni- 
^iim  eft,  neque  argenti  fcrupulum  ejfe  til/um    in 

ilia 
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ill^  ihfulAd.  Attic,  lib.  iv.  epift.  i6.  This,  howe- 
ver, is  contradidcd  bv  modern  authorities.  Cam- 
den  mentions  gold  and  filver  mines  in  Cumber- 
land, a  mine  of  filver  in  Fliutfhire,  and  of  gold 
in  Scotland.  See  Camden's  Britannia^  p.  692 
and  741.  The  fame  author,"  talking  of  the  cop- 
per mines  in  Cumberland,  lays,  that  veins  of 
gold  and  filver  were  found  intermixed  with  the 
common  ore,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
gave  birth  to  a  fuit  at  law  between  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  and  another  claimant.  Doclor 
Borlafe,  in  his  Hijlory  of  Cornwall,  p.  214.  re- 
lates, "  that  {o  late  as  the  year  1753,  feveral 
pieces  of  gold  were  found  in  what  the  miners 
call  jlream  tin  ;  and  filver  is  now  got  in  confide- 
rable  quantity  from  feveral  of  our  lead  mines." 
A  curious  paper  concerning  the  gold  mints  of 
Scotland  is  given  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  Append. 
Ko.  X.  to  his  fecond  part  of  ^^  Tour  in  Scotland 
in  1772.  But  flill  there  never  was  gold  and  fil- 
ver enough  to  be  the  price  of  viclory.  The 
other  metals,  fuch  as  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper, 
are  found  in  abundance  at  this  day. 

(g)  Suetonius  imputes  Caefar's  invafion  of  Bri- 
tain to  his  dehre  of  enriching  himfelf  with  the 
pearl  found  on  different  parts  of  the  coaif .  Bri- 
tanniam  petiijfe  fpe  margaritarwm.  In  Jul.  Caf. 
f.  47.  Pliny  fays,  it  is  certain  that  pearls  of  an 
inferior  lize,  and  rather  difcoloured,  are  pro- 
duced in  Britain ;  fmce  the  Deified  Julius  wifh- 
ed  it  to  be  underftood,  that  the  breaft-plate  which 
he  dedicated  to  Venus,  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddefs,  was'  compofed  of  Britifh  pearl.  In 
Britannia  parvos  at  que  decolores  (unioncs)  nafci 
certuni  efi,  qitoniam  Droiis  'Julius  thoraceni,  quern 
Veneri  genitrici  in  templo  ejus  dicavit,  ex  Brita?!" 
7iicis  mar^aritis  fadum  voluerit  intellizi'  Plin." 
lib.  ix.  f.  35.  The  pearls  moll  in  requeft  with 
'  the 
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the  ancients  were  thofe  collefted  in  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Gulf  of  Perfia,  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  the 
next  in  value  were  the  Britilh,  tinged  on  the 
furface  with  a  colour  refembling  gold,  but,  in 
general,  of  a  dark  hue,  and  lefs  tranfparent  than 
the  Indian.  Camden  talks  of  pearl  found  in  Ca- 
ernarvon, in  Cumberland,  and  the  Britifh  Sea. 
See  his  Britannia,  p.  597,  690,  and  752.  Mr. 
Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  1769,  men- 
tions a  conhderable  pearl  fifhery  out  of  the  frefh 
water  mufcle  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  from 
whence  io,oool.  worth  was  fent  to  London  from 
1 761  to  1769.  But  when  that  ingenious  tra- 
veller vifited  Scotland,  the  fifhery  was  almoft  ex- 
haufled.  There  is  a  pafTage  in  Pliny  that  fhews 
the  efteem  in  which  the  Oriental  pearl  was  held 
at  Rome.  Pearls,  he  fays,  are  imported  in  fuch 
quantities  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  that  Rome  was 
annually  drained  of  an  immoderate  fum  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eafl  and  the  peninfula  of  In- 
dia. So  much  do  our  finery  and  our  women 
coft  us  annually !  Verum  Arabice.  etiammim  fell- 
cius  mare  eji :  ex  illo  namque  margaritas  mittif  ; 
minimdque  computatione  millies  ceniena  fejlertia 
annis  omnibus  India  et  Seres,  peninfulaque  ilia 
imperio  nojiro  adimunt.  Tanto  nobis  delicice  et 
femince  conjlant  I  Pliny,  lib.  xii.  f.  18.  This 
proves  what  Tacitus  fays :  When  fo  much  en- 
couragement was  given,  the  avarice  of  Britifh 
merchants  would  not  be  deficient.  Their  pearl, 
therefore,  was  of  an  inferior  fort. 


Seaion     XIII. 

{a)  Tacitus  now  proceeds  to  relate  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Britain,  from  the 
firfl  invafion  of  the  iiland  by  Julius  Ca;far  to  the 

time 
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time  when  Agricoia  became  commander  in  chief. 
This,  and  the  preceding  account,  may  by  fonie 
be  called  a  digrefilon  :  but,  lince  Agricoia  fub- 
dued  the  whole  iiland,  a  defcription  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  inhabitants  is  a  proper  introdudtion 
to  fo  bright  a  career  of  glory.  Julius  Casfar,  it 
is  well  known,  made  two  attempts  upon  this 
iiland ;  the  firft  A.  U.  C.  699,  and  the  fecond 
in  the  following  year.  The  plans  which  his  am- 
bition had  formed  againfl  his  own  country,  did 
not  leave  him  at  leifure  to  enlarge  the  Roman 
jempire.  After  Ibme  flight  fuccefs,  he  feems 
to  have  been  cjlad  to  withdraw  bis  forces.  There 
is  Ibme  truth  in  what  Lucan  has  faid  :  He  fhewe^ 
his  back  to  the  enemy  v*^hom  he  fought ; 

Territa  quaefitis  oitendit  terga  Britannis. 

(h)  The  moderation  or  prudence  which  took 
place  in  the  councils  of  Auguflus  is  well. known. 
Content   with   receiving  fome  petty  annual  tri- 
butes from  Britain,  that  emperor  did  not  choofe 
to  involve  himfelf  in  remote  and  dangerous  wars. 
It  was  with  him  a  maxim,  that  the   boundaries 
of  the  empire  ought  not  to  be  enlarged  ;  and  in 
liis  will,  which  after  his  death  was  read  in  the 
fenate,  he  gave  that  advice  to  his  fucceflbrs.     See 
Jmials,  b.  i.  f.  11.     Auguftus,  fays  the  late  Mr. 
Hume, "  content  with  the  vidcry  obtained  over 
the  liberties  of  his  ov/n  country,  Avas  little  am- 
bitious of  acquiring  fame  by  foreign  wars  ;  and 
being  apprehenlive  left   the  fame  unlimited  ex- 
tent of  dominion  which  had   fubverted  the  re- 
public might  alio  '  overwhelm  the  empire,  he  re- 
commended it  to  his  fucceffors  never  to  enlarge 
the  territories  of   the   Romans.      Tiberius,  jea- 
lous of  the  fame  which   might  be  acquired   by 
his  generals,    made  this  advice  of  Auguftus  a 

pretence 
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pretence  for  his  inaciivity.     Hume's  Hijl.  vol.  i.  , 
p.  6.     See  Annals,  b.  i.  f.  77. 

(6")  Caligula's  threatened  invalion  of  Britairj 
ended  in  an  idle  and  vain  parade.  Hiftory  has 
no  fcene  of  folly  to  compare  with  it.  The  Ger- 
man expedition  prefented  a  farce  to  the  world,  in 
which  the  emperor  expofed  himfelf  10  derifion. 
His  mock  triumph  over  the  Britons  was  a  fequel 
to  the  former  frolic,  but  ftill  more  abfurd  and 
ridiculous.  Having  written  to  the  fenate,  to  re- 
primand them  for  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  the 
circus,  while  their  emperor  was  expofing  himfelf 
to  the  greatefl  dangers,  he  drew  up  his  army  on 
the  coaft  of  Geforiacum  (now  Boulogne)  ;  and  hav- 
ing, with  great  parade,  difpofed  his  halHJice  and 
other  warlike  engines,  he  ordered  his  lolcliers  to 
gather  the  fea-fhells,  and  fill  their  helmets  and 
the  fkirts  of  their  clothes.  Thefe,  he  faid,  were 
the  fpoils  of  the  ocean,  fit  to  be  depoiited  in  the 
capitol.  In  memory  of  this  fignal  vi6lory,  he 
ere6led  a  tower,  to  ferve  as  a  light-houfe  for  mari- 
ners, and  by  letters  to  Rome  ordered  preparati- 
ons to  be  made  for  his  triumphal  entry,  with  fpe- 
cial  dire6lions  that  it  Ihould  exceed  in  magnifi- 
cence every  thing  of  the  kind.  The  fathers  re^ 
fufed  to  comply,  and  for  their  difobedicnce  all 
w^ere  devoted  to  deftruilion  :  but  before  his 
bloody  purpofe  could  be  executed,  a  confpiracy 
was  formed  early  in  the  following  year,  and  Ca- 
ligula was  put  to  death,  A.  U.  C.  794;  A.  D.  41. 
See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Caligula ,  f.  46,  47. 

{d)  The  Britons,  unmolefied  by  the  Romans, 
had  enjoyed  their  liberty  near  a  century,  when, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  projeft  of  fubduing 
the  iiland  was  concerted.  The  moll  ftupid  of  the 
emperors  was  deftined  to  be  the  conqueror  of 
Britain.  A  powerful  army  was  lent  from  Gaul, 
under  the  command  of  able  officers.     Vefpafian 
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was  one  o£  the  number  ;  and  upon  that  occafion 
that  officer,  as  Tacitus  exprefles  it,  /hewed  himfelf 
to  the  Fates.  The  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  be- 
ing foon  reduced,  Claudius  refolved  to  viiit  his 
new  dominions.  He  took  pofTeffion  of  Camelodu- 
immfCo/cheJfcrJ,  received  the  fubraiflion  of  feve- 
ral  petty  kings,  and  in  lefs  than  fix  months  re- 
turned to  Rome,  to  enjoy  the  fplendour  of  a  tri- 
umph, with  the  additional  title  of  Britannic  us. 
Suetonius,  Life  of  Claudius^  f  17. 


Sedion    XIV. 

(/z)  Aulus  Plautius  was  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army  fent  by  Claudius  to  the  invafion  of  Bri- 
tain, A.  U.  C.  796  ;  A.  D.  43. 

[h)  An  account  of  Oflorius  Scapula  and  the 
brilliant  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  is  given  by  Tacitus, 
A?inals,  b.  xii.  f  31  1039.  He  lent  Caradlacus  a 
prifoner  to  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  803.  From  that 
time  he  went  on  in  a  career  ofvidloryfor  feveral 
months  ;  when,  in  the  midft  of  a  war  with  the 
Silures,  he  died  worn  out  with  care  and  fatigue. 
Camden  fays,  that  in  the  parifh  of  Diiider,  near 
Hereford,  the  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  ftill  to 
befeen,  called  Oyster-Hill,  and  he  fuppoles 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  Oflorius,  the  Ro- 
man General.     Gibfon's  Camden,  p.  580. 

{c)  The  Romans  had  the  precaution  to  efta- 
blifh  a  ftrong  poll,  well  garriioned  by  a  body  of 
veterans.  This  was  at  Camulodum,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Trinobantes,  now  the  county  of  Ef- 
fex.  Camiilodum,  according  to  Camden,  was  the 
town  of  Maiden  :  Baxter  and  other  antiquarians 
fix  it  at  Colchefter,  and  that  opinion  is  adopted 
by  moft  of  the  commentators. 

{d)  We  read  in  the  Annals,  that,  as  foon  as 
the   death  of   Oftorius   Scapula   was  known  at 

Rome, 
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Rome,  Claudius  fent  Aulus  Didius  to  fucceed  to 
the  command.  That  officer  was  involved  in  a 
war,  in  favour  of  C^rtifmandua  againft  Venufms, 
her  repudiated  huiband  ;  and,  though  age  and 
infirmity  rendered  him  ina6live,  he  was  enabled 
by  his  officers  to  quell  the  infurredlion.  See 
Annals,  b.  xii.  f.  40.  In  this  Tra6l  he  is  called 
Didius  Gallus  :  perhaps  his  name  was  Aulus  Di- 
dius G  alius. 

{e)  Veranius  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  802.  Annalsy 
b.  xii.f.  5. 

(f)  Suetonius  Paulinus  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  fee  this  Tra6l,  fedlion  v.  note  {a)  ;  fee 
alfo  Annals,  b.  xiv.  f  29.  Hiji.  b.  i.  f  87.  Hift' 
b.  ii.  f  23,  32,  60. 

(o-)  It  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  that  Mo  n  a  is 
the  ifle  of  Angkfey.     The  channel,  that  feparates 
it  from   Caernarvon,  is  fo  narrow,   that  Edward 
I.  attempted  to  throw  a  bridge  over  it.     It  was 
the  afyium  of  the  Druids,  and  the  capital  of  their 
religious  rites.    Suetonius  attacked  this  place,  de- 
ftroyed    their   altars,    and   their  facred    groves, 
where  they  facrificed  human  vi6lims.   See  Annals, 
b.  xiv.  f.  29  to  40.     It  may  be  necefTary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Mona  of  Csefar  and  Tacitus  ought 
not  to  be  confounded.     That  of  Csefar  is  iJie  Ifle 
of  Man,  b.  V.  f.  13.     Pliny  calls  it  Monapia,  b. 
iv.  f  16.     lacitus  always  means  the  ifle  of  An- 
glefey.     Hume  obferves,  that  Suetonius,  having 
deftroyed    the    Druids,    with  their   confecrated 
groves,  and  triumphed  over  the  religion  of  the 
Britons,  thought   his  future  progrefs  would   be 
eafy  in  reducing  the  people  to  iubjedion.     Hume, 
Hiji.  vol.  i.  p.  8.     But  Paulinus  could  not  ftay  to 
make  himfeif  mafter  of  the  ifland.    He  was  recall- 
ed by  the  revolt  under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea. 
The  final  redudlion  of  the  ifle  was  referved  for 
Agricola.     See  this  Trad,  f.  18. 

Se^iion 
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Seaio7t  XV. 

{a)  The  general  revolt  of  the  Britons,  and  the 
maffacre  of  the  Romans,  that  followed  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  difcontents  here  pamted  forth  in 
the  ftrongefl:  colours,  are  related  at  large  in  the 
Annals,  b.  xiv.  f.  31  to  38. 

{b)  Inftead  of  their  own  kings,  whofe  power 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  fufficiently  limited, 
the  Britons  now  groaned  under  the  opprefilon  of 
two  mafters ;  namely,  the,  governor  of  the  pro- 
yince,  and  the  emperor's  procurator.  Dio  Callius 
flates  thofe  two  caufes  of  the  infurredion,  and 
adds,  as  a  further  incentive,  the  aiarice  of  Se-^ 
neca.  That  philofopher,  he  lays,  was  a  well- 
praftifed  money-lender,  and,  being  perfedly 
verfed  in  all  the  arts  of  ufury,  laid  out  a  large  funi 
at  exorbitant  intereft  among  the  natives  of  Britain. 
As  fall:  as  his  money  became  due,  he  harali'ed  the 
province  with  fuch  unrelenting  cruelty,  that  the 
diftreffed  inhabitants  Avere  fired  with  indignation. 
Such  is  the  account  of  an  hiilorian  ;  but  an  hifto- 
rian  with  reafon  fufpefted  of  harbouring  lecret 
malignity  to  the  moft  iliuflrious  characters  in 
Rome. 

(6')  An  allufion  to  the  fate  of  Varus  and  his 
legions,  which  happened  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
Auguftus,  A.  U .  C.  762  ;  A.  D.  9.  See  Manners 
of  the  Germans,  f  37,  note  {d).  Annals,  b.  i, 
feclions  58,  61,  and  62, 

{d)  Paulinus  was  then  employed  in  the  ifie  of 
Anglefey. 

Scciiou    XVI, 

{a)  Boadicea  was  the  daughter  of  Prafutagus, 
king  of  the  Icenians :  fhe  fucceeded  to  her  fa- 
ther's 
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ther's  dominions,  and,  being  igiiominioufly  treat- 
ed by  the  Romans,  headed  the  revolt,  and  in  the 
field  of  aftiondiftinguifhed  herfelf  by  her  m.artial*' 
fpirit.  Animls,  b.  xiv.  The  reader,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  will  not  forget  the  late  Mr.  Glover's  ex- 
cellent tragedy,  entitled  Boadicea  ;  a  piece  writ- 
ten in  the  true  ftyle  of  dramatic  poetry  ;  without 
the  lufcious  fweetnefs  of  Rowe ;  yet  elegant, 
ftrong,  and  vigorous.  If  the  laft  aft  had  been 
conftru6led  with  art,  fo  as  to  raife  expeftation, 
and  produce  an  unforefeen  cataflrophe,  the  play 
would  flill  retain  its  place  in  the  theatre,  inferior 
to  Shakefpear  only. 

(Z*)  On  the  firfl:  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  and 

the  dreadful  flaughter  that  followed,    Suetonius 

Paulinus  abandoned  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,    and 

,fhewed  at  once  his  condu6l  and  his  valour.     See 

Annah^  b.  xiv.  f.  31  to  38. 

(6-)  Petronius  Turpilianus  fucceeded  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  814,  having  juft 
then  clofed  the  year  of  his  confulfhip.  Tacitus 
informs  us,  that  Suetonius,  having  loft  a  few 
fhips  on  the  coaft  in  a  gale  of  wind,  was,  under 
that  pretence,  recalled  by  order  of  Nero.  Tur- 
pilianus undertook  no  warlike  enterprile,  content 
to  varnifli  his  own  inaftivity  with  the  name  of 
peace.     Annals,  b.  xiv.  f.  39. 

{d)  The  account  of  Trebellius  Maximus,  given 
by  Tacitus  in  his  Hiftory,  differs  a  little  from 
what  is  related  in  the  paffage  before  us.  Being  at 
variance  with  Rofcius  Caelius,  an  officer  of  a  tur- 
bulent fpirit,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Vitellius  for 
proteaion,  A,  U.  C.  822,  A.  D.  60^.  HiJ},  b.  i. 
,  f.  60. 

{e)  Tacitus  informs  us  that  Trebellius  Maximum 
was  not  gracioufly  received  by  Vitellius,  who  was 
then  on  his  way  from  Lyons  into  Italy.  Veitius 
Bolanus,  a  follower  in  the  train  of  Vitellius,  was 

appointed 
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appointed  governor  of  Britain,  A.  IT.  C.  822. 
Hi/i.  b.  ii.  f.  65.  We  are  told  in  this  Traft,  f.  «, 
that  Agricola  ferved  in  Britain  under  Bolanus, 
but  repreffed  his  military  ardour,  left  he  ftiould 
appear  defirous  of  riling  fuperior  to  his  general. 
In  the  pafTage  before  us,  Bolanus  feems  to  have 
palTed  his  time  in  indolence  ;  inactive  againft  the 
enemy,  and  without  authority  in  his  camp.  The 
adulation  of  Statius,  cited  in  note  {a)  fed.  8,  muft, 
therefore,  appear  the  more  furprifing.  It  is 
among  the  many  inftances,  which  fhew  that  poets 
excel  moft  in  ficlion.  There  is  ftill  another  paf- 
fage  in  the  poem  already  quoted,  which  leaves  all 
truth  at  a  diftance.  The  poem  is  addreffed  to  the 
fon  of  Bolanus :  the  author  afks  him,  "  What  a 
fcene  of  glory  will  be  found  in  Caledonia,  M^hen 
an  old  inhabitant  of  that  ferocious  iilaud  tells  you, 
here  your  father  gave  his  commands  ;  on  yonder 
turf  he  harangued  the  legions  !  Do  you  fee  thofe 
"watch-tOMcrs,  and  thofe  ftrong  built  forts  ?  Your 
father  eredled  them,  and  drew  thefe  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation.  Thofe  trophies  and  thofe  darts 
were  by  him  dedicated  to  the  god  of  war.  The 
infcriptions  are  ftill  legible.  Behold  this  breaft- 
plate  :  your  father  feized  it  from  a  Britifti  king." 

Quanta  Caledonios  attollet  gloria  campos  ! 
Cum  tibi  longaevus  referet  trucis  incola  terrse, 
Hie  luetus  dare  jura  parens ;  hoc  cefpite  turmas 
Affari :  nitidas  I'peculas,  caftellaque  longe 
Alpicis?  lUe  dedit,  cinxiique  haec  mceuia  fofTa: 
BelligerisliKC  donadeis,  base  tela  dicavit. 
Cernisadhuc  titulos-,  hunc  ipfe  vacantibus  armis 
Induit ;  hunc  regi  rapuit  thoraca  Britanno. 

Statius,  Svlv.  lib.  r.  142. 

When  we  find  from  hiftory,  that  not  one  word 

of  all  this  is  true,  ^^  e  have  onb'  to  regret,  that  a 

hue  poet  was  obliged  to  proftitute  his  pen.     Sta- 

3  tius 
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tius  gave  public  recitals  of  his  poems  for  profit. 
Juvenal  fays, 

Haud  tamen  invideas  vati,  quern  pulpita  pafcupt. 

Juvenal,  fat.  v. 

Seaion    XVII. 

{a)  Petilius  Cerealis  ferved,  at  firfl:,  in  Britain, 
under  Suetonius  Paulinus,  Anfials,  b.  xiv.  f.  32. 
He  fought  afterwards  on  the  fide  of  Vefpalian 
againit  Vitellius,  Hijl.  iii.  f  59.  He  alio  com- 
manded the  legions  in  the  Lower  Germany,  and, 
after  his  viAory  over  Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief- 
tain, was  fentby  Vefpahan  to  condu6l  the  affairs 
of  Britain,  A.  TJ.  C.  823,  A.  D.  70. 

{h)  The  Brigantes,  as  mentioned  in  a  former 
note,  inhabited  the  counties  of  York,  Durham, 
Cumberland,  Weftmorland,  and  Lancafhire. 

[c)  Julius  Frontinus  had  the  chief  command  in 
Britain,  A.  U.  C.  826.  His  treatifes  of  Strata- 
gems in  four  books,  and  another  concerning  the 
aqueduds  of  Rome,  are  faid  by  Brotier  and  La 
B/etterie,  to  be  ftill  extant.  He  was  one  of  the 
moft  eminent  men  of  the  age  in  Avhich  he  lived  ;  a 
lawyer  of  profound  knowledge  ;  a  foldier  formed 
both  by  theory  and  experience  ;  and,  above  ail, 
a  man  not  more  diilinguifhed  by  his  talents  than 
his  virtues.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Vei'pahan  ; 
and  Pliny  the  conful  fays,  he  dehred,  by  his  lali 
direftions,  that  no  monument  fhould  be  raifed 
to  his  memory,  becaufe,  he  faid,  it  is  a  fuperfiu- 
ous  expence.  Men  will  remember  me,  if  by  my 
condu6l  in  life  I  have  deferved  it.  hnpefifa  tno- 
numenti  fupervacua  ejl.  Me?nGria  imjlri  durahiti 
fi  vit^  merui'mus.     Pliny,  lib.  ix.  epifl.  19. 

{d)  Thefubjugationof  the  Silures,  a  fierce  and 
obflinate  enemy,  gave  the  Romans  quiet  poiTelii- 

011 
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on  of  the  fouth  of  Britain.  It  will  not  be  impro-- 
per,  in  this  place,  to  ftate  in  one  view,  and  in 
regular  fucceffion,  the  feveral  generals  who  com- 
manded in  Britain,  from  the  firft  enterprife  of 
Claudius,  to  the  arrival  of  Agricola,  who  had  the 
glory  of  fubduing  this  iiland. 

A.U.C. 

1.  Aulus  Plautius,  fent  by  Claudius       796 

2.  Oftorius  Scapula,  fent  by  Claudius  803 

3.  Aulus  Didius,  by  Claudius        -        804 

4.  Quintus  Veranius,  by  Claudius         805 

5.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  by  Nero      -       814 

6.  Petronius  Turpilianus,  by  Nero         815 

7.  Trebellius  Maximus,  by  Nero  816 

8.  Vettius  Bolanus,  by  Vitellius  ~    -      822 

9.  Petilius  Cerealis,  by  Vefpafian  -  824 
10.  Julius  Frontinus,  by  Vefpafian  -  826 
J  I.  Cnseus  Julius  Agricola,  by  Vefpafian  83  r 


SeBion   XVIII. 

{a)  Our  author  hitherto,  like  a  Ikilful  biogra- 
:pher,  has  laid  himfelfout  to  prepare  the  theatrer 
of  war,  in  which  Agricola  was  to  make  io  confpi- 
cuous  a  figure.  His  introduftion  is  intimately 
connefled  with  the  enfuing  narrative.  From  this 
place  Agricola  becomes  the  grand  objedl  of  atten- 
tion. He  arrived  in  Britain  in  the  fummer, 
A.  U.  C.  831,  A.  D.  78. 

ij?)  The  Ordovices  inhabited  the  counties  of 
Flint,  Denbigh,  Caernarvon,  Merioneth,  and 
Montgomery,  in  North  Wales. 

(c)  Suetonius  Paulinus  had  conquered  Angle- 
fea ;  but  the  infurre6lion  of  the  Britons,  under 
Boadicea,  did  not  leave  him  time  to  fecure  pof- 
feifion.     As  Aprricola  learned  his  firft  rudiments 

I  of 
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of  WAi*  linder  that  commander,  he  was,  proba- 
bly, engaged  in  the  firft  invafion  of  the  ifland.: 
Having  entirely  fubdued  the  Ordovicians,  he 
formed  a  reiblution  to  retake  the  place,  which 
had  been  fnatched  out  of  the  conqueror's  hands. 
Mr.  Pennant  mentions  a  pafs  into  the  vale  of 
Chvyd,  in  the  parifh  of  Llanarmon,  which,  he 
fays,  is  Hill  called  Bwlch  Jgrik/e,  probably  froni 
having  been  occupied  by  Agricola  in  his  way  to 
the  iile  of  Mona.  The  invafion  by  Suetonius 
was  feventeen  years  before  the  final  redudion  of 
the  place  under  the  condu6l  of  Agricola. 

(cl)  The  elder  Pliny  calls  the  kurel  the  mef- 
fenger  of  joy  and  vidory,  being  always  affixed 
by  the  Roman  generals  to  their  letters  of  dif- 
patch  after  fuccefs  againft  the  enemy,  and  alfo 
to  the  fpears  and  javelins  of  the  loldiers.  Lau-^ 
rt(S  Ro7nanis  prcecipue  IcetiticB  vi^oriarumque 
nu7itia  additur  Uteris^  et  militum  lanceis  pilifque, 
Pliny,  lib.  xv.  f.  30.  Perfms,  the  fatirifl,  mean- 
ing to  fneer  at  Caligula's  mock  triumph  over  the 
Germans,  informs  us  that  the  emperor  fent  an 
account  of  his  pretended  vidlory  in  a  laurelled 
letter. 

O  bone,  num  ignoras  ?  MIfla  eft  a  Gaefare  laurus 
Infignem  ob  cladem  Germanae  pubis. 

Persius,  fat.  vi.  f.  43^ 


Siaion   XIX. 

{a)  Suetonius  gives  a  fimilar  account  of  Julius 
Csefar.  That  great  commander  neither  took  no- 
tice of  all  the  faults  committed  by  his  foldiers, 
nor  proportioned  the  punifhment  to  the  nature 
of  every  offence.  Defertion  and  mutiny  were 
objedls  of  his  ftrift  enquiry,  and  were  fure  to 
meet  condign  punifhment.      In  other  caies,    he 

Vol.  IV.  Dd  choie 
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chofe  rather  to  connive,   than  know  too  much.     I 
Delida  neque  ohfervabat  omnia,    neque  pro  modo 
exequehatur :  fed  dejertorum  et  Jeditioforu7n  et  in- 
quijitor  et  puniter  acerrimus,  connivehat  in  ceteris, 
Snet.  in  Jul.  Ccef.  f.  67. 

{}))  Brotier  xt2i^s  frumenti  et  trihutorum  audi" 
enemy  and  underftands  an  increafe  of  tributes. 
Other  editions  have  "exaBioneniy  meaning  the  fe- 
verity  with  which  they  were  exaded.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  word  audio  is  ever  ufed 
by  the  Latin  writers  for  augmentation.  In  ge- 
neral it  implies  what  is  underflood  at  prefent  by 
an  au6lion,  and  fo  the  word  is  ufed  by  Juve- 
nal ;  commijfa  quod  audio  vendit.  Some  of  the 
manufcripts  in  the  Vatican  are  faid  to  have  eX' 
cdionem,  and  that  fenfe  has  been  adopted  in  the 
tranflation. 

(c)  La  Bletterie  has  a  note  which  throws  great 
light  on  this  whole  paflage,  relative  to  the  tri- 
butes and  the  colledlors.  In  the  firfl  place,  each 
province  paid  to  the  Romans  a  tribute  of  corn, 
which,  in  general,  was  paid  in  kind.  In  thofc 
provinces  which  had  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  the  farmer  delivered  the 
tenth  part  of  his  crop.  This  was  what  in  mo- 
dern phrafe  is  called  tythe  corn,  frumentum  de- 
cumanum.  Secondly,  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, fuch  as  Britain,  the  Romans  exa£led  a 
grofs  quantity,  fixing  the  bufhel  at  a  Hated  rate^ 
This  was  QdXlcd  frumentum Jiipendiarium.  Third- 
ly, belides  thofe  two  modes  of  colleding,  it  was 
further  expeded  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fe- 
veral  provinces  Ihould  furnifh,  at  a  fettled  price, 
whatever  was  required  for  the  ufe  of  govern- 
ment: this  was  called  purchafed  com,- frumen^ 
turn  emptum.  Fourthly,  the  provinces  were  fur- 
ther charged  with  a  fupply  for  the  ufe  of  the 
pro-conful,  or  governor ;  but  the  price  was  arbi- 
tr^jy,  at  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  governor 

himfelf. 
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himfelf.  This  was  not  always  paid  in  kind.  A 
compofition  was  made  in  money,  and  this  was 
called  corn  at  a  valuation,  frumentiim  cBjlimatum. 
Some  of  the  provinces  belonged  immediately  to 
the  emperor;  others  were  conlidered  as  the  proper- 
ty of  the  ftate,  and  were,  therefore,  left  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  fenate.  In  the  imperial  provinces^ 
the  tribute  was  carried  to  the  fifcus,  or  the  exche- 
quer of  the  emperor;  in  the  fenatorian  provinces, 
the  levies  belonged  to  the  public,  aind  were  carri- 
ed into  the  ceranum,  thetreaEfury  of  the  fenate.  la 
the  various  modes  of  collefting  the  feveral  impofls, 
grofs  abufes  were  often  pra6lifed.  As  Ibon  as  the 
farmer  carried  in  his  crop,  the  revenue  officers 
locked  up  his  granary,  and,  till  the  tribute  waS 
diicharged,  allowed  him  no  accefs  to  his  own. 
flock.  He  wifhed  to  have  the  bufinefs  finally  ad- 
jufted,  but  the  colled!lor  was  not  at  leifure.  The 
farmer  languilhed  at  the  door  of  his  barn,  pining 
for  the  ufe  of  his  property ;  but  that  liberty  was 
not  granted,  till  with  money,  or  an  additional 
quantity  of  corn,  he  was  obhged  to  bribe  the  of- 
ficer in  order  to  get  the  account  fettled.  In  this 
manner  he  bought  his  own,  and  was  afterwards 
compelled,  at  the  requilition  of  the  governor, 
to  fell  it  at  an  inferior  price.  There  was  ftill 
another  grievance  :  the  farmer,  who  lived  at  a 
diftance  from  the  quarters  of  the  legions.  Was 
ordered  to  bring  in  his  corn  for  the  ufe  of  the 
army,  and  to'  deliver  it  on  the  fpot  affigned.  The 
length  of  way,  and  the  expence  of  the  convey- 
ance, obliged  the  natives  to  compound  with  the 
officers,  w^ho  had  the  iniquity  to  enrich  them- 
felves  by  this  mode  of  plunder.  Whoever  has 
a  mind  to  fee  the  exadlions  pradlifed  by  the  col- 
ledlors  of  the  Roman  revenue,  will  find  thera 
itated  at  large  in  Cicero's  third  oration  againft 
Verres.  We  there  read  of  an  edi6l  whereby  it 
lyas  ordered,  that  no  man  fhould  carry  his  com 
D  d  2  to 
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to  the  granary,  till  he  had  made  his  agreement 
with  the  colledor.  The  confequence  was,  that 
the  officer  prefcribed  his  own  terms  ;  and  the  im 
patience  of  the  farmer  was  fure  to  fubmit.  Ex 
oritur  peciiliare  tdiBiim  repoitinutriy  tie  quis  fru* 
menttim  de  arect  tolleret  antea,  quarh  ciim  decuma-^ 
no  paSius  ejfeti  Satis  Jicbc  magna  vis  ad  inique 
pacijcendmn:  malo  enim  plus  dare^  quamnonma" 
ture  ex  area  tollere.  In  Verreni,  lib.  iii.  num.  36, 
37.  To  ftate  all  the  iniquities  of  the  officers 
would  lead  to  a  great  length.  They  are  paint* 
ed  forth  in  glaring  colours  by  the  Roman  ora* 
tor ;  and  if  the  colledlors  in  Tacitus'  time  did 
not  improve  upon  the  example  left  by  Verres, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  praclifed  all  the 
iniquities  of  that  notorious  plunderer. 


SeBion     XX. 

(a)  This  was  the  fecond  fummer  after  Agrico'* 
la  arrived  in  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  832,  A.  D.  79. 
Vefpalian  died  this  year  on  the  24th  of  June ; 
Agricola,  ffom  that  time,  continued  to  command 
in  Britain  during  the  reign  of  Titus. 

{b)  Many  veftiges  of  Roman  camps  are  ftill  tdr 
be  feen  m  various  parts  of  England.  Two^ 
which  were  probably  raifed  by  Agricola,  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  next  note. 

(c)  Agricola,  as  appears  from  all  circumftances, 
marched  his  army  from  Anglefea,  which  had  fur* 
rendered  to  his  arms,  through  North  Wales,  on 
his  way  to  Caledonia.  Tacitus  does  not  diredlly 
fay  what  road  he  purfued.  This,  however,  is 
made  fufficiently  clear  by  Gordon  in  his  Itinera^ 
ritim  Septentrionaky  or  his  Journey  through  moft 
parts  of  Scotland.  He  fhews,  in  the  firfl:  place* 
that  the  march  in  the  fecond  fummer  was  as  far 


: 
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as  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  correfponds  with 
his  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Tay  in  the  third 
campaign.  This  is  rendered  ftill  more  evident 
by  the  asftuaries,  or  wide  mouths  of  rivers,  at 
the  flood  refembling  arms  of  the  Tea,  which  Agri- 
cola  pafTed  after  founding  the  fordable  places. 
Thofe  firths,  Gordon  obferves,  muft  be  the  Dee 
near  Chefter,  the  arm  of  the  fea  near  Liverpool, 
Ribble^  and  the  Solloway  Firth,  there  being  no 
other  firths  between  Angkfea  and  Scotland.  Gor- 
don produces  another  realon  to  prove  that  the 
march  v/as  on  the  weftern  fide  of  England,  name- 
ly the  encampments,  the  veftiges  of  which  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  county  of  Annandale,  and 
the  neighbouring  counties ;  the  firft  at  a  place 
called  Burnfwork  HiJI,  near  the  road  from  Car- 
I'lfle  to  Moffat;  the  fecond,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  kirk  of  Middkhy,  on  the  duke  of 
Q^eenibury's  eftate.  Theie  two  camps  are  accti- 
rately  defcribed  by  Gordon ;  and  from  all  thefe 
veftiges  of  Raman  works  he  infers,  that  Agrico- 
la's  march  was  through  the  valley  of  Dumfrus^ 
every  other  road  being  impracticable  for  an  army. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  Gordon's  elaborate  ar- 
gument, which  he  will  find  in  the  Itinerary,  chap, 
ii.  That  learned  antiquarian  has  the  merit  of 
explaining  what  the  laconic  manner  of  Tacitus 
has  left  in  fome  obfcurity.  His  judicious  obfer- 
vations  will  fhew  that  the  march  of  the  Roman 
army  was  through  Lancajhire,  Weftmorlapd,  and 
Cumberland,  into  Annandak  in  Scotland,  and 
thence  as  far  as  Edinburgh  \  and  that  the  whole 
country,  as  far  as  the  iilhmus  between  the  firths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  was  awed  and  held  in  check, 
during  the  following  winter,  by  the  vidlorious 
^rms  of  a  general,  who  made  fuch  a  rapid  pro-. 
grefs,  and  difpofed  his  forts  and  garrifons  with 
(o,  muchf  judgmentj  that  the  enemy  found  them 

impregnable^ 
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impregnable.  Gordon  aflkres  us,  that  on  thife 
neck  of  land  which  feparates  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  there  are  more  remains  of  Roman  works 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland. 


Seaion     XXI. 

(a)  Gordon,   in  his  Itinerary,    has  defcribed 
the  remaining  veftige.s  of  a  number  of  forts  on 
the  ifthnms  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde, 
and  alio  of  a  town,  called  Comelon,  which,  he 
fays,  is  evidently  a  Roman  work ;  the  ruins  of 
ancient  houfes  are  flill  to   be  feen.      His  third 
chapter  is  an  elaborate  diflfertation  on  a  Roman 
temple,  now  called  Arthur's  Oon,  or  Oven,  near 
the  Forth;    which,    he  contends,  was  built  by 
Agricola,  during  the  winter  after  his  fecond  cam- 
paign in  Scotland.     He6lor  Boethius  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  round  edifice  was  built  by  "Vef- 
pafian,    when  he  ferved    in  Britain ;    and  that 
Aulus  Plautius  died  in  the  town  of  Comelon  in 
Scotland,  which  he  ealls  Camelodunum-     Bucha- 
nan explodes  this  opinion,  and,  upon  the  beft 
conje6lure  he  could  form,  concludes,  that  Arthur's 
Oon  was  a  ftrudlure  dedicated  to  the  god  Termi- 
niAs.     But  the  conjedlures  of  antiquarians,  often 
ingenious,    are  too  often    uncertain.      It  muft, 
however,  be  faid,  amidft  this  clafh  of  opinions, 
that  Gordon  feems  to  have  probability  on  his 
fide,  efpecially  as  we  find  in  Tacitus,  that  Agri- 
cola,  to  allure  the  people  from  their  barbarous 
manners,    taught  them  to  build  houfes,    where 
they  might  begin  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  civili- 
fation.     The  ftate  of  man  in  favage  life,  and  the 
policy  of  foftening  the  uncultivated  mind  by  the 
introdu6lion  of  hberal  arts,  is  finely  touched  by 
Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Sextius  ^  and  Plutarcl^ 
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fays,  that  the  glory  of  Alexander  did  not  conlift 
in  a  number  of  camels  loaded  with  gold :  he 
either  perfuaded  or  compelled  the  favage  tribes 
of  Alia  to  unite  in  fociety,  and  live  under  the 
protection  of  laws ;  that  was  his  true  glory ;  and 
thofe  Avho  efcaped  his  conquering  fword,  were 
not  fo  happy  as  tlie  vanquifhed.  There  was  no- 
thing to  reclaim  the  former  from  barbarity;  and 
the  latter,  even  againft  their  will,  were  tamed  and 
polifhed. 

{b)  La  Bletterie,  in  his  note  on  this  paf- 
fage,  is  alarmed  for  the  honour  of  his  country. 
He  doubts  whether  Agricola  was  a  competent 
judge;  in  all  events  he  appeals  from  the  fen- 
tence.  He  wifhes,  however,  that  the  palm  of 
genius  may  be  contended  for  by  both  nations ; 
and  that  the  rivalihip  between  them,  which  has 
produced  tragic  events  and  fcenes  of  blood,  may, 
for  the  future,  be  changed  into  a  literary  conteft, 
to  enlighten  the  reft  of  Europe  with  found  phi* 
lofophy,  not  with  vain  metaphylics,  which,  un- 
der the  fpecious  pretence  of  thinking  profound* 
ly,  tend  to  nothing  but  the  fubverfion  of  govern* 
ment  and  religion.  La  Bletterie  does  not  dif» 
guife  his  national  partiality :  he  will  have  it  that 
learning  paffed  from  France  into  this  country. 
In  fupport  of  his  pofition,  he  quotes  the  thread- 
bare verfe; 

Gallia  caufidlcos  docuij  facunda  Britannos. 

Brotier  is  above  the  littlenefs  of  national  preju- 
dice,  He  fays,  it  is  wonderful  that  Agricola,  in 
rude  and  favage  times,  fhould  be  able  to  foretel 
the  genius  of  a  country,  which  has  iince  pro-* 
duced  Bacon,  Milton,  and  Newton,  not  to  men* 
lion  others  of  great  and  illuftrious  talents. 
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{a)  Agricola's  third  ye^r  was  A.  U.  C.  833 ; 
A.  D.  80. 

{b)  The  river  Tay  iflues  out  of  Loch-Tay  in 
"Breadalbin,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  pafles  the 
town  of  Perth,  and  falls  into  the  German  ocean  at 
Dundee,  where  it  is  called  the  Firth  of  Tay. 
Agricola's  conquefts  were,  of  courfe,  in  Fife- 
ihire  and  in  Perth-ftiire. 

{c)  The  principal  fort  built  by  Agricola  was  at 
Ardoch  in  Perthfhire,  fituated  10  as  to  command 
the  entrances  into  two  valleys,  Strathallan  and 
Strathearn.  A  defcription  and  plan  of  its  re- 
mains, ilill  in  good  prefervation,  are  given  by 
Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  1772,  part 
ii.  p.  10 1.  This  fort,  comrnanding  two  exteur 
iives  valleys,  feems  to  prove  what  Tacitus  fays, 
viz.  that  no  general  fhewed  greater  {kill  in  |hp 
choice  of  advantageous  fituations. 
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{a)  Agricola's  fourth  campaign  was  A.  U.  C. 
834  ;A.  D.  81.  Titus  diecj  this  year,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  September,  in  the  forty-firft  year  of 
his  age ;  having  merited,  in  a  fhort  reign  of  lit- 
tle more  thg,fi  two  years,  the  love  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  the  applaufe  of  pofterity.  From 
the  death  of  that  lajnented  emperor,  Agricola 
'was  fallen  on  evil  days.  He  ftill  purfued  his 
conquefts  in  Britain  ;  but  his  virtues  and  his  fame 
in  arms  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  jealoufy 
<ii  Domitian,  who  behel(J  rjfing  merit  with  a  ma-: 
}ignant  eye. 

{b)  Glqfa 
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(b)  Glota  or  Clota^  and  Bodotria^  were  the 
names  given  by  Ptolemy  to  thofe  famous  aeftna- 
ries,  or  arms  of  the  fea.  The  Clota  is  now  call- 
ed the  Clyde,  which  rifes  in  Annandale,  and,  af^ 
ter  a  wide  circuit,  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Dum- 
barton, on  the  weftern  fide  of  Scotland,  oppofite 
to  the  ifle  of  Bute.  The  Bodoiria  of  Ptolemy  is 
the  river  Forth,  which  rifes  in  Monteith,  and, 
after  defcribing  a  number  of  beautiful  meanders, 
difcharges  itfelf,  near  Edinburgh,  into  an  arm  of 
the  German  Sea,  called  the  Firtk  of  Forth. 

{c)  The  Ipace  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
the  Clyde  is  not  more  than  thirty  miles  over. 
Gordon's  Itinerary  gives  a  defcription  of  the 
ruins  of  a  number  of  forts  in  a  regular  chain 
within  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  begin- 
ning at  Dumbarton,  and  thence  eaftward  to  Ar^ 
thur's  Oven  near  the  Firth  of  Forth,  See  the 
Jtinerary,  p.  20,  21, 

(d)  By  means  of  thefe  well-fituated  and  well- 
guarded  ftations,  the  Caledonians  were  confined, 
in  that  northern  part  of  the  ifland,  as  it  were  in 
a  peninfula.  On  the  fame  neck  of  land,  LoUius 
Urbicus,  governor  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
x\ntoninus  Pius,  erecled  a  wall  or  rampart,  ex- 
tending from  Old  Kirkpatrick,  on  the  Clyde,  to 
the  borders  of  the  Forth  ;  a  ipace  of  thirty  miles, 
defended  by  a  chain  of  forts,  all  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  on  the  fite  chofen  by  Agricola, 
Some  veftiges  of  the  wall  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  It 
is  ufually  called  Graham's  Dike.  Guthrie,  in 
his  Geographical  Grammar,  fays,  one  of  the 
greateft  improvements  for  inland  navigation  is 
now  (1771)  carrying  on,  at  a  confiderable  ex- 
pence,  by  a  fociety  of  public-fpirited  gentlemen, 
for  the  purpofe  of  joining  the  rivers  Forth  and 
Clyde  ;  by  which  a  communication  will  be  open- 
ed between  the  eaft  a^d  weft  feas,    to  the  im- 

menfe 
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menfe  advantage  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  muft 
be  evident  to  every  perfon  who  fhall  throw  his 
eye  upon  the  map  of  Scotland.  Geographical 
Qrammar,  4to  edit, 
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(5)  Agricola's  fifth  campaign  was  in  the  fum-^ 
jner  A.  U.  C.  835 ;  A.  D.  82. 

(h)  We  are  now  to  fee  Agricola  penetrating 
farther  into  North  Britain ;  but  the  laconic  ftyle 
of  the  author  does  not  diftindly  tell  us  on  which 
fide  of  the  country  the  attempt  was  made.  From 
the  fequel,  however,  it  is  clear,  that  having  drir 
ven  the  Caledonians  beyond  the  ifthmus  between 
the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  as  it  were  into  another 
ifland,  the  Roman  general  was  determined  to 
inarch  againfl  the  nations  to  the  north  of  the 
Clyde,  in  order  to  fpread  a  general  alarm,  and 
pake  an  impreifion  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  coun- 
try. For  that  purpofe,  Tacitus  fays,  he  crofTed 
the  aeftuary,  meaning  the  gulf  of  Dumbarton, 
The  commentators  are  much  divided  about  the 
conftrudion  of  the  words,  nave  prima  tranf- 
greffns  ;  he  failed  in  thefrjijhip.  Some  of  them 
will  have  it,  that  he  embarked  in  the  firft  fhip 
of  his  fleet :  but  we  have  no  account  of  a  fleet 
in  readineis  for  this  expedition,  The  tranila? 
tion,  therefore,  has  adopted  the  moft  natural  and 
obvious  fenfe.  Agricola  crofTed  the  seftuary  of 
the  Clvde,  in  the  firft  Roman  veffel  that  was 
pver  feeu  in  thofe  parts.  His  army,  in  the  mean 
time,  marched'  over  the  ifthmus,  probably  near 
ipumbarton,  and,  making  a  rapid  progrefs  through 
Argylefhirc,  advanced  to  the  fea-coaft  oppofite 
to  Ireland,  It  appears  in  the  following  fedion, 
"^  that 
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that  Agricola  had  no  fleet  till  he  ordered  fhips 
to  be  got  in  readinefs  for  his  fixth  campaign. 

{c)  The  terms  in  which  La  Bletterie  expref- 
fes  himfelf   in  his  notes  on    this  fe6lion,    one 
might  imagine  were  dilated  in  the  heat  of  the 
late  contefts  )3etween  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 
The  French  author  fays,    "  Ireland    has   more 
harbours  and  more   convenient  ports  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe.      England  has  but  a 
fmall  number.     Ireland,    if  fhe  could  fhake  off 
the  Britifh  yoke,  and  form  an  independent  ftate, 
would  ruin   the  Britifh  commerce ;  but,  to  her 
misfortune,    England   is  too  well  convinced  of 
this    truth."      The    ruin  of  Britain  would  un- 
doubtedly   be   agreeable   to  a  French    patriot ; 
but  the  man  who   in  his  heart  is  a  friend  to 
both  countries,  may  be  allowed  to  exprefs  his 
wifh,  that,  upon  proper  terms,  both  illands  may 
be  always  united  in    intereft.      The    combined 
valour    of  the    two  kingdoms   v^ill   be,    at    all 
times,    an  overmatch   for   the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe.     Sonie  of  the  hiflorians  of  Ireland 
feem  to  be  much  offended  with  Tacitus,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opinion  here  advanced;    namely, 
that   one    legiqn,    with   a   body    of  auxiliaries, 
would  be  fufficient  for  the  conqueft  of  Ireland ; 
and  perhaps  they  are  right.     Courage  has  been, 
in  every  age,  the  diflinguifhing  quality  of  that 
country.     The  Roman  general  would  have  found 
a  people  no  lefs   fierce   and   independent  than 
the    Caledonians ;     and    it    is    probable,    that, 
^mong  the  chieftains,    there   would   have   beea 
many  a  Galgacus  tq  ftand  forth  in  the  caufe 
pf  liberty. 


Sedion 
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{a)  Agricola's  lixth  campaiga  was  A.  U.  C, 
836 ;  A.  D,  83  i  the  fecond  year  of  Domitian'a 
reign. 

{b)  Agricola,  in  the  third  year  of  his  expedi- 
tions, had  penetrated,  north  of  the  Forth,  as  far 
as  the  Firth  of  Tay  (fee  feftion  xxii.) :  but  we  are 
told  by  Tacitus,  that  the  country  was  over- run, 
not  conquered  ;  nor  was  it  fufficiently  explored. 
And  we  iind,  that  Agricola,  dreading  an  infur-. 
jedlionof  all  the  nations  beyond  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
judged  it  right  to  man  a  fle^t,  in  order  to  fearch 
the  coails  and  countries  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
Caledonia.  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerary,  is  of  opi- 
nion, lince  no  mention  is  made  in  the  text  of  the 
return  of  thofe  fhips,  that,  after  their  furvey  of 
the  coaft,  they  remained  either  in  fome  road  or 
harbour  in  Fifefhire,  or  within  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
being  the  moft  commodious  ihelter  from  tempef» 
tuous  weather.  The  war  was  now  carried  on  in; 
the  counties  of  Fife,  Perth,  and  Angus,  if  not 
farther. 

(c)  Traces  of  thefe  forts  and  caftles  are  f\ill  ext. 
tant  in  Fifejhire,  Perth,  and  Strathcarn^ 


Se^ion  XXVL 

{a)  This  battle,  Gordon  the  antiquarian  thinks-, 
was  fought  in  the  county  of  Fife ;  and  he  draws, 
his  conclufion  from  the  appearance  of  a  Roman 
camp  ftill  to  be  Teen  at  a  place  called  Loch-Ore, 
about  two  miles  from  Loch-Leven.  The  form  of 
this  camp,  Gordon  fays,  is  nearefl  to  a  fquare, 
but  in  many  parts  fo  levelled  and  defaced,  that 
he  could  not  mak^  a  perfect  draught  of  it.     To. 

th^ 
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the  fouth  of  this  camp  there  is  a  large  morafs,  in 
\vhich  are  daily  dug  up  the  roots  of  different 
trees,  in  fuch  abundance  as  ferves  to  fhew  that  it 
was  formerly  a  great  wood ;  which  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  the  ninth  legion  was  attack- 
ed in  that  very  camp,  fince  Tacitus  tells  us,  that 
if  the  bogs  and  woods  had  not  covered  the  flight 
of  the  Caledonians,  the  vidory  obtained  by  the 
Romans  would  have  ended  the  war.  We  are  fur- 
ther told,  that  near  this  place  there  is  a  fmall  vil- 
lage, called  the  E/air ;  a  word,  in  the  old  lan- 
guage, iignifying  locus  pugnce,  the  fpot  where  a 
battle  was  fought.  See  Gordon's  Itinerary^  p.  36. 

(b)  There  were  four  gates  to  a  Roman  camp, 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  circumference,  acceflible 
for  the  ufe  of  the  baggage  horfes,  and  wide  in 
cafe  of  a  fally.  The  gates  had  their  diftinft 
names ;  'Pretoria,  Decumanay  Dextra,  and  Si- 
nijlra. 

(c)  The  marfhes  and  forefts  that  prote£led  the 
Caledonians  were,  moft  probably,  Loch-Leven, 
and  the  woods  that  grew  around  it,  as  mentioned 
in  this  fedion,  note  {a). 


Seaion    XXVII. 

[a)  All  public  refolutions  were  formed,  among 
barbarians,  at  their  caroufing  feftivals  in  religi- 
ous groves.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Civilis 
drew  the  Batavians  and  the  Germans  into  a  league 
againft  the  Romans.  See  Tacitus,  Hijl.  iv.  f.  14. 


Seaion    XXVIII. 

{a)  The  Ufipians  inhabited  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  See  the 
Manners  of  the  Germa/is,  f.  xxxii.  note  (a). 

{h)  The 
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(b)  The  MaTiipttli  were  companies  of  foot,  as 
the  TiirmcE.  were  of  the  cavalry.  A  cohort  con- 
fifted  of  fixty  companies,  ten  in  each,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  fix  hundred  men.  Each  co-* 
hort  was  commanded  by  a  centurion.  Roman 
foldiers  were  intermixed  with  the  Ufipians,  in 
order  to  inftruft  a  body  of  auxiliaries  in  the  ar£ 
of  war. 

(c)  Tacitus  has  not  mentioned  the  place  from 
which  thefe  daring  adventurers  put  to  fea.     Dig 
relates  the  fame  enterprife,  but  he  alfo  omits  the 
port  from  which  the  voyage  began.     All  we  learn 
from  that  author,  or  rather  from  the  abridgement- 
of  XiPHiLiN,  is,  that  certain  foldiers,  who  had 
mutinied  againft  their  centurions,    and  put  them 
to  death,    feized   a   vefTel,;    and  failing,    at  the 
mercy    of  winds  and  waves,   along  the  weftera 
part  of  the  ifland,  landed,  againft  their  defign, 
upon  the  coaft,  near  one  of  the  camps  which  the 
Romans  had   in   the   country.      See  Manning's 
Dion  Caflius,  v.  ii.  p.  62.     Tacitus   had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  informed  by  Agricola,  his  fa- 
ther-in-law ;  and  his  account  is,  therefore,  more 
circumftantial.     From  both  hiftorians  it  may  be 
fairly  colledled,  that  the  outlet  of  this  defperate- 
voyage  was  either  from  fome  port  in  Galloway,  or 
from  Cantire  in  Argylelhire,  where  Agricola  had 
ftationed  his  garrilons.     The   deferters,    in  the 
courfe  of  their  voyage,  landed  at  various  places, 
and  fuffered  by  famine  and  other  difafters,  till 
they  reached  the  eaftern  coaft,  where,  aisd  where 
only,  the  Romans  were  ftationed  in  different  en-' 
campments. 

(c)  The  adventurers,  as  ftated  in  the  laft  note, 
having  either  failed  northward  of  the  Orcades,  or 
through  Pentland  Firtk,  which  divides  thofe  if- 
lands  from  the  extremity  of  Scotland,   reached 

the 
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the  German  Ocean  ;  and  thence,  through  want 
of  fkill  in  navigation,  or  driven  by  tempeftuous 
weather,  arrived  at  length  in  the  Baltic  (Mare 
StievicumJ,  and  landed  on  the  coafl  of  the  Sue- 
vians.  Being  confidered  as  freebooters  and  pi- 
rates, their  flory  gained  no  friends.  The  bold- 
nels  of  their  enterprife  found  no  admirers,  and 
their  fufferings  excited  no  compaiTiou.  They 
were  feized,  firft  by  the  Suevi,  between  the  Fiji 
Hi  la  and  the  Elbe.  Thofe  who  efcaped  the  Sue- 
vians,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Frinans,  between 
the  Amilia  (the  Ems)  and  the  Rhine.  Being  fold 
to  flavery,  many  of  them  made  their  way  to  the 
Roman  fettlements  on  the  wefl  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
and  there  related  their  perils  by  fea  and  land. 

It  will  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  purpofe, 
and  perhaps  not  unwelcome  to  the  reader,  if  we 
obferve,  that,  prior  to  the  adventure  of  the  Uli* 
plans,  there  was,  in  a  former  age,  another  enter- 
prife, ftill  more  extraordinary,  Pliny  the  elder 
relates  the  fadt,  after  Cornelius  Nepos,  who,  in 
his  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  North,  fays,  that 
in  the  confulfhip  of  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  and 
Lucius  Afranius  (A.  U.  C.  694,  before  Chrift  60), 
certain  Indians,  who  had  embarked  on  a  com- 
mercial voyage,  were  caft  away  on  the  coafl  of 
Germany,  and  given  as  a  prefent,  by  the  king  of 
the  Suevians,  to  Metellus,  who  was  at  that  time 
proconiular  governor  of  Gaul.  Corne/his  Nepos 
de  feptemtrionali  circuitu  tradit,  Q^uinto  Metello 
Celeriy  Lucii  Afranii  in  confidatu  colkgce,  fed  turn 
Gallice  proconfuli^  indos  a  rege  Siievonim  dono  da-^ 
tos,  qui  ex  India  commercii  caufd  navigantes,  teni' 
pefiatihus  ejfe?it  in  Germaniam  ahrefti.  Pliny,  lib. 
ii.  f.  67.  The  work  of  Cornelius  Nepos  has  not 
come  down  to  usj  and  Pliny,  as  it  feems,  has 
abridged  too  much.     The  whole  tra(5^  would  have 

farnifhed 
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furnifhed  a  confiderable  event  in  the  hiftory  of 
navigation.  At  prefect,  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture, whether  the  Indian  adventurers  failed  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  through  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  thence  into  the  Northern  Seas ;  or 
whether  they  made  a  voyage  ftill  more  extraordi- 
nary, by  paffing  the  ifland  oi  Japan,  the  coafl  of 
Siberia,  Kamchatjka,  Zembla  in  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
and  thence  round  Lapland  and  Norway,  either  in- 
to the  Baltic  or  the  German  Ocean.  In  the  for- 
mer cafe,  the  paflage  from  the  Eafl:  Indies  was 
adlually  known  long  before  the  difcovery  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  the  year  1497.  In  the  fecond  cafe, 
if  they  failed  along  the  coaft  of  China  and  Kam- 
chatjka, the  north-eafr  paflage,  hitherto  attempted 
in  vain,  was  explored  many  centuries  ago. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  about  the 
year  1770,  a  fet  of  navigators  from  Japan  were 
driven  by  tempeftuous  weather  to  the  northern 
coaft  of  Siberia,  and,  having  landed  at  KamchaU 
Jka,  were  conveyed  to  Peterfburg,  and  there  re- 
ceived by  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  with  the  greateft 
humanity. 

{d)  This  was  the  fummer  in  the  year  of  Rome 
837,  A.  D.  84,  when  Agricola  opened  his  feventh 
campaign. 

Seaion    XXIX. 

{a)  To  afcertain  the  fpot  where  the  Mons  Gram- 
-plus  or  Grampian  Hill  ftands,  Gordon  obferves 
in  his  Itinerary,  has  employed  the  antiquaries 
both  of  England  and  Scotland.  Camden,  and 
mdft  of  the  Englifti,  in  their  commentaries  on  thij 
pafTage,  fix  it  at  a  place  called  Grantjhain  ;  but 
where  that  is,  Gordon  fays,  he  could  not  difco- 
ver.  The  Scotch  antiquaries,  he  obferves,  are 
much  divided  \  fome  contending  for  the  fhire  of 

Angus t . 
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Angus y  others  for  the  Blair  of  Athol  m  Vertlijhirey 
or  Ardoch  in  Strathallan.  After  examining  ihofe 
different  proportions,  Gordon  gives  his  opinion, 
that  the  Mo77s  Grampius,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  is 
in  Strathearn,  half  a  milefouth  of  the  Kirk  of  Co- 
-merie.  His  reafons,  as  well  as  they  can  be  con- 
denfed  in  this  note,  are  as  follows  : — In  the  lirli 
place,  there  is  in  Scotland  a  moft  remarkable 
ridge  of  mou ntains,  called  the Grampianhills^ 
which  divide  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands^ 
reaching  from  Dionharton  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
as  far  as  Aberdeen  on  the  German  Ocean.  The 
Mons  Grampius  in  queftion  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  thofe  Grampian  hills  ;  and  that  it  was  near 
the  Kirk  of  Comerie,  Gordon  thinks  evident  from 
the  following  fadls.  Near  Co/nerie  he  found  a  large 
extended  plain,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  leve- 
ral  miles  in  length;  and  on  one  part  of  the  plain, 
a  noble  fquare  Roman  encampment,  divided  into 
two  partitions,  each  furrounded  with  two  aggeres, 
or  ramparts,  and  between  them  a  large  fojfa,  or 
ditch,  with  four  diflincl  entrances  into  the  camp, 
analogous  to  thofe  defcribed  by  Jofephus,  when 
the  Romans  laid  fiege  to  Jerufalem.  Gordon  adds, 
that  he  calculated  the  number  of  men  contained  in 
the  fouthmoil  camp,  according  to  the  allowance 
of  ground  made  by  Polybius  for  each  foot-foldier, 
and  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  it  contained 
the  precife  number  which  Tacitus  fays  (fed.  xxxv.) 
Agricola  had  under  his  command  at  the  battle  of 
Mans  Grampiusy  viz.  8000  auxiliaries;  and  in 
the  other  fquare,  exadlly  3000  horfe.  The  plain 
is  diredlly  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills  ;  and 
there  are  the  colles,  or  riling  grounds,  on  which  ' 
the  Caledonians  were  placed  before  the  battle. 
Nor  is  it  difficult,  on  viewing  this  ground,  to 
guefs  at  the  place  where  the  covinarii,  or  chario- 
teers, wheeled  about.  Gordon  adds  one  argu- 
VoL.  IV.  E  e  ment 
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ment  more,  which  he  thinks  decifive  :  the  moor, 
on  which  the  camp  fiands,  is  called  to  this  day 
Galdachan,  or  Galgaclian  Rofs-moor ;  not  that 
Galgacus  conftrucled  the  camp,  but  here  he  en- 
gaged Agricola's  army;  for  which  reafon  his 
name  is  left  on  the  place.  See  Gordon's  Itine- 
rary, p.  39  and  40. — It  mufl  not  be  diffembled, 
that  Mr.  Pennant,  a  very  ingenious  and  enter- 
taining traveller,  has  lately  vifited  the  fame- 
ground,  and  has  given  his  reafons  for  diflent- 
ing  from  Mr.  Gordon.  What  that  gentleman 
advances  mufl  always  merit  attention.  The 
camp,  he  fays,  which  Gordon  has  defcribed, 
lies  between  the  river  Earn,  and  the  little  ftream 
called  the  Ruchcl,  on  a  plain  too  contrafted  for 
fuch  a  number  of  combatants,  as  Tacitus  fays 
there  was,  to  form  and  aft  in,  or  for  their  cha- 
rioteers or  cavalry  to  fcour  the  field.  He  ad- 
mits that  there  are  feveral  fmall  hills  near  the 
greater,  where  the  Britons  might  have  ranged 
themfelves  before  the  battle.  But  the  diftance 
from  the  fea  is,  with  Mr.  Pennant,  an  infupera- 
ble  argument  againfl  this  being  the  fpot ;  as  we 
are  exprefsly  informed,  that  Agricola  fent  his 
"fleet  before,  in  order  to  diftradl  and  divide  the 
enemy ;  and  that  he  himfelf  marched  with  his 
army,  till  he  arrived  at  the  Grampian  mountain, 
where  he  found  the  Caledonians  drawn  up  in 
force.  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  from  the  whole  ac- 
count given  by  Tacitus,  it  fhould  be  fuppofed 
that  the  adion  was  fought  in  an  open  country,  at 
the  foot  of  certain  hills,  not  in  a  little  plain 
amidft  defiles,  as  the  valleys  about  Co77ierie  con- 
lift  of.  Pennant's  Tour^  1772,  part  ii.  p.  96.  It 
is  not  the  defign  of  this  note  to  decide  between 
thefe  two  oppoiite  opinions;  but,  upon  due  con- 
fideration,  it  may  be  found  that  Mr.  Pennant's 
arguments  are  far  from  being  conclufive.     The 
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place,  however,  for  a  fair  invefligatlon  will  be, 
when  Tacitus  draws  up  both  armies  in  order  of 
battle.  We  fhall  then  be  able  to  form  a  more 
exa6l  idea  of  the  fpot;  and,  perhaps,  we  fhall 
have  reafon  to  accede  to  Gordon's  opinion.  See 
fe6t.  XXXV.  and  note  (a). 

{b)  In  the  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
Galgacus  is  called  Galdus  \  of  which  name,  and 
its  etymology,  Gordon  gives  the  following  ac- 
count : — Galgacus  was  latinifed  by  the  Romans 
from  two  Highland  appellations,  viz.  Gald  and 
Cachack ;  the  firft,  Gald,  being  the  proper  name, 
and  the  fecond  an  adjedlion  to  it,  from  the  bat- 
tles he  had  fought ;  it  iignifies  the  fame  as  prcS' 
liofus\  Gald  the  fighter  of  battles  ;  which  kind  of 
nickname  is  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  Highlanders. 
Thus  the  late  Vifcount  Dundee  was,  by  the  High- 
landers that  followed  him,  called  John  Du-Nau' 
Cach,  Black-haired  John  who  fights  the  battles : 
and  in  like  manner  John  Duke  of  Argyle  was 
known  among  the  Highlanders  by  the  name  of 
John  Roy-Nan-Cack,  Red-haired  John  who  fights 
the  battles.     Gordon's  Itinerary,  p.  40.     In  the 
fpeech  afcribed  to  this  gallant  chieftain,  we  have 
a  ftriking  pidlure  of  Roman  oppreffion.      The 
various  arts  of  thofe  ambitious  conquerors,  and 
the  vices  of  their  government  in  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  are  painted  forth  in  glaring 
colours.     The  art  of  compreffing  in  pathetic  lan- 
guage, with  precilion  and  energy,  all  the  topics 
that  can  infpire  the  heart  of  man  with  a  gene- 
rous  love  of  liberty,    is   here  diiplayed   in  full 
perfedtion.     It  may  indeed  be  doubted,  whether 
Galgacus  fpoke   what  Tacitus  has  put   into  his 
mouth ;  but  that  he  harangued  his  men  is  high- 
ly probable.     In  thole  days,  no  battle  was  fought 
without  a  fpeech  from  the  general,  to   ro ufe  and 
animate  the  -/a^oiiv  of  his  army.      We   fee   the 
'^r'  E  e  5,  fame 
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fame  cuftom  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and 
we  find  it  among  the  favages  of  America^    In 
our  times  few  or  no  fpeeches  are  made   at  the 
head  of  the  line.     The  modern  general  has  no 
occalion  to  be   an  Orator :    his  artillery  fpeaks 
for  him.     But  fince  it  is  likely  that  Galgaciis  ad- 
dreffed  his  men,  that  probability  is  ground  fuf-  ^ 
ficient  for  the  hiftorian  ;  and  Galgacus^  then  up-* 
on  the  point  of  a  decifive  adion,  when  all  that 
was  dear  to  him  depended  on  the  event,  may 
be  fairly  allowed  to  have  addreifed  his  men  in 
fubftance  at  leaft,  if  not  in  the  manner  here  re- 
prefented.     The  ferocity  of  a  favage,  whofe  bo- 
fom  glowed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  gives  warmth 
and  fpirit   to    the  whole  fpeech.     Neither  the 
Greek  nor  Roman  page  has  any  thing  to  com- 
pare   with  it.      The  critics   have    admired   the 
fpeech  of  Porus  to  Alexander;    but,   excellent 
as  it  is,  it  Ihrinks  and  fades  away  before  the 
Caledonian  orator.      Even  the  fpeech  of  Agri- 
cola,  which  follows  immediately  after  it,  is  tame 
and  feeble,    when  oppofed  to  the  ardour,    the 
impetuofity,    and   the    vehemence    of   the  Bri- 
tilh  chief.     We  fee  Tacitus  exerting  all  his  art 
to  decorate  the   charafter  of  his  father-in-law : 
but  he  had  neither  the  fame  vein  of  fentiment» 
nor  the  fame  generous  love  of  liberty,  to  fup- 
port  the.  caufe  of  an  ambitious  conqueror.     lar 
the  harangue  of  Galgacus,  the  pleafure  of  the 
reader  fprings  from  two  principles :  he  admires 
the  enthufial'm  of  the  brave  Caledonian,  and  at 
the  fame  time  applauds  the  noble  hiftorian,  who 
draws   up  a  charge  againft  the  tyranny  of  his 
own  countrymen,    and   generoufly  lifts  on  the 
Ude  of  liberty* 


SMftlt. 
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SeBion  XXXL 

-  {n)  The  Trinobantes,  or  the  people  of  EfTex, 
joined  the  Icenians  in  the  grand  revolt  under 
Boadicea.  See  this  Trad,  fed.  xvi.  and  Annals , 
b.  xiv.  f.  31. 

(^)  This  paffage  has  occaiioned  much  contro- 
verfy  among  the  commentators ;  but  thofe  gen- 
tlemen are  often  ingenious  to  no  end  but  to  per- 
plex themfelves.  The  text  is  fufceptible  of  an 
cafy  and  obvious  conftrudion ;  and  it  is  this ; 
we  have  been  hitherto  unfubdued,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  now  to  taftc  of  liberty  for  the 
firft  time  :  we  have  always  enjoyed  our  rights : 
{et  us  preferve  them  by  our  valour, 

SeBion    XXXIL 

{a)  In  confequence  of  the  military  fyflem  of 
the  Romans,  the  foldiers  remained  in  a  ftate  of 
celibacy.     Dio  tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, to  relieve  them  from  the  ftridl  feverity  of 
the  laws,  allowed  them  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges annexed  to  the  married  ftate,    Severus  owed 
the  imperial  dignity  to  the  legions ;  and,  to  mark 
his  gratitude,  gave  them  leave  to  marry,  and,  by 
that  and  other  indulgences,    relaxed,  and  well 
nigh  ruined  the  difcipline  of  the  army,     Before 
that  time,  a  Roman  camp  had  no  place  of  ac- 
commodation for   women.      See,    in   Duncan's 
Caefar,  a  diflertation  on  the  Roman  art  of  war. 
That  the  Germans  and  other  barbarians  were  in- 
flamed with  uncommon  ardour  by  their  women 
in  the  field  of  battle,  has  appeared  in  various 
inftances  throughout  the  Annals  and  Hiftory  of 
Tacitus. 

3  (^)  The 
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(b)  The  conquered  provinces  furnifhed  auxili- 
aries, and  the  legions  were  often  recruited  by  le- 
vies raifed  in  diftant  parts  of  the  empire.  Thofe 
foldiers  were  not  interefted  in  the  caufeof  Rome  : 
their  native  country  was  in  different  and  remote 
places. 

{c)  The  good  fenfe,  no  lefs  than  the  fpirit,  of 
the  Caledonian  warrior  is  feen  in  this  remark. 
Livy  has  a  fimilar  pafTage.  The  plume  and  crefl 
of  the  enemy  can  inflict  no  wound:  the  Roman 
javelin  can  pierce  the  painted  fhield  ;  and  the 
ranks  of  war,  that  difplay  their  glittering  mantles, 
when  attacked  fword  in  hand,  are  foon  difco- 
loured  with  blood.  Non  crijias  "vulnerafacere,  ef 
per  pida  aique  aurata  fcuta  tranfire  Rornanum 
tilum  ;  et  candors  Hinicarinn  ftilgenti'in  aciem^  uhi 
res  ferro  geratiir,  cruentari.     Livy,  lib.  x.  f.  39. 

{d)  The  Ulipians  were  auxiliaries  from  Ger- 
many, engaged  in  the  quarrels  of  Rome  ;  but 
not  feeling  themfelves  interefted  in  the  caufe, 
they  determined  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
and,  with  that  defign,  committed  themfelves  to 
the  mercy  of  the  \vinds  and  waves.  See  this 
Traa,  f.  28. 


ScCfion    XXXIII. 

{a)  There  is  here  a  fmail  miftake,  the  error, 
perhaps,  of  the  copyill ;  as  this,  in  fad,  was 
Agricola's  feventh  campaign.  In  the  fpeech  that 
follows,  the  reader  will  lee  the  colours  of  rhetoric 
employed,  to  flatter  the  ibldier's  pride,  and  de- 
corate the  luft  of  dominion  with  fpecious  andfeduc- 
ing  appearances. 

{h)  Under  all  former  commanders,  the  fcene 
of  adion  was  in  that  part  of  Britain  called  Eng- 
land.    Staiius,  indeed,  ufing  his  poetical  licence, 

carries 
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carries  Bolanus  as  far  as  ThuU-,  and  crowns  his 
hero  with  laurels  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
See  fed.  viii.  note  (^),  and  xvi.  note  [e).  But 
Agricola  was  the  firft  Roman  general  that  car- 
ried his  viflorious  arms  into  Caledonia,  and 
reduced  that  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Firth  of 

\c)  Livy  has  a  fimilar  fentiment.  The  foldiers? 
he  fays,  fixed  their  eyes  on  their  arms  and  the 
fwords  in  their  hands,  which  they  conlidered  as 
their  only  hope.  Arma  tojitmn  ferriimque  in  dex^ 
trisy  velutfolas  reliqiiias  fpdfuce,  intuentes.  IJb, 
V.  f.  42. 

Seaion    XXXIV. 

(fl)  An  account  of  this  attack,  in  which  the 
legion,  if  Agricola  had  not  arrived  in  time, 
would  probably  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  is  given 
in  this  Traft,  fe6l.  xxvi. 

(Z*)  Aulus  Plautius  undertook  his  expedition 
into  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  796.  From  that  time  to 
the  battle  now  impending,  one  or  two  and  forty 
years  had  elapfed  :  Agricola  did  not  think  an  ex- 
adl  ftatement  neceffary ;  he  was  fpeaking  to  the 
paflions,  and,  therefore,  ufed  an  oratorical  am- 
plification. 

Seaion    XXXV. 

{a)  We  are  now  on  the  point  of  a  great  and  de- 
cifive  adlion.  The  motives  that  incite  both  ar- 
mies have  been  difplayed  with  energy.  On  one 
fide,  the  liberty  of  a  people  is  depending;  on  the 
other,  the  fate  of  the  Roman  army.  The  order,, 
in  which  the  combatants  were  drawn  up,  is  now 
prefented  to  us,  but  with  the  ufual  brevity  of  Ta- 
citus.    All  this  preparation  keeps  the  reader  in 

fufpenfe. 
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fufpenfe,  and  fills  the  mind  with  expeclatioii.    As 
Britons  we  feel  for  our  anceftors,  and  as  fcholars 
we  are  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name. 
We  have  now  before  us  the  preparations  for  the 
fa'clli-ngfccne.     The  main  body  of  the  Caledoni- 
ans took  poll  on  the  acclivity  of  the  Grampian 
monnt  ;  their  advanced  lines  ftood  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  the  ranks  rofe  one  -ibove  another, 
in  regular  order,  to  the  fummit.     The  charioteers 
and  horfemen  advanced  on  the  open  plain,  and 
rufhed  to  and  fro  with  wild  velocity.     On   the 
iide  of  the  Romans,  the  order  of  battle  was  as 
follows  : — Eight  thoufand  auxiliaries  formed  the 
centre;  the  cavalry,  amounting  to  three  thoufand, 
took  poft  in  the  wings  :  the  legions  were  ftation- 
ed  in  the  rear,  near  the  entrenchments,  to  adl 
as  occafion  required,  as  a  body  of  referve ;  and, 
that  the  enemy  might  not  be  able  to  make  an  ini- 
preifion  on  the  flank,  the  front  lines  of  the  army 
were  extended  to  a  confiderable  length.     Brotier, 
in  his  note  on  this  pafTage,  adds,  that  the  fpot 
where  the  battle  was  fought  was  in  Stratlieartii 
near  the  Kim  of  Comerie :  for  this  he  relies  on  the 
authority  of  Gordon.     The  camp,  defcribed  in 
two   divifions,  one  for  the  auxiliaries,  and  the 
other  for  the  cavalry  (fee  fed.  xxix.  note  {a),  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  a  circumflance  of  great  weight, 
as  indeed  it  muft  to  everyone  who  confiders  that 
the  Romans  fcldom  or  never  came  to  adion  till 
they  had,    in  fome  convenient  place,    formed  a 
camp,  and  thrown  up  their  entrenchments,    to 
fecure  their  retreat.     There  were  behdes,  as  ap- 
pears in  Gordon's  Itinerary,  other  camps  in  the 
adjacent  country,  from  which  Agricola  drew  to- 
gether the  main  ftrength  of  his  army.     Mr.  Pen- 
nant obferves,  that,  according  to    Tacitus,    the 
Caledonians  were  above  thirty  thoufand  ftrong, 
and  could  not  a61  with  effect  in  dole  and  narrow 

defiles. 
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defiles.  See  fe6l.  xxix.  note  {a).  But,  as  it 
fhould  feem,  the  fpot  was  chofen  by  Galgacus, 
with  a  view  to  draw  the  Romans  into  a  contradl- 
ed  plain,  and  then  pour  down  upon  them  from 
the  high  grounds,  and  the  Grampian  hill.  On  the 
other  hand,  Agricola,  who  is  celebrated  for  Ikill 
in  chooling  his  ground,  might  alio  prefer  a  place 
where  thirty  thoufand  men  could  not  at  once  at- 
tack an  inferior  army.  In  this  it  appears  that  he 
fucceeded.  We  are  told,  that  the  enormous 
fwords  of  the  Caledonians  were  unfit  for  an  en- 
gagement in  a  confined  fpace  ;  in  ar&o  pugnam 
no7i  tolerabant :  and,  afterwards  when  the  chario- 
teers rufned  into  the  heat  of  the  a6lion,  they 
were  foon  entangled  among  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  ;  inceqiialibus  locis  harebant.  The  objec- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  narrownefs  of  the  field  of 
battle,  on  which  Mr.  Pennant  lays  fo  much  ftrefs, 
fcems  to  lofe  its  force,  when  we  find  that  the  bat- 
tle was  a6lually  fought  in  a  place  of  no  great 
extent,  furrounded  by  a  number  of  hills,  befides 
the  Grampian  mountain,  where  the  main  body  of 
the  Caledonians  lay  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to 
rufh  down  upon  the  Romans.  As  to  the  diftance 
from  the  fea,  which  Mr.  Pennant  calls  an  infupe- 
rable  argument,  as  Agricola  fent  forward  his  fleet 
to  diftradl  the  enemy,  it  is  by  no  means  a  decilive 
circumftance.  In  Agricola's  fixth  campaign  (fee 
fed.  XXV.)  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  fleet  and  land 
forces  proceeded  in  fight  of  each  other.  In  the 
prefent  expedition,  that  is  not  faid  to  have  been 
the  cafe.  The  Roman  general  might  order  his 
fleet  to  fail  acrofs  the  firths  both  of  the  Tay  and 
the  Forfh^  while  he  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  marched  in  quefi:  of  the  enemy,  then  adu- 
ally  aflfembled  at  the  Grampian  hill.  In  cafe  of  a 
defeat,  the  fhips  v/ere,  perhaps,  in  the  Firth  of 
lay  to  receive  the  flying  army.     Upon  the  whoje, 

it 
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it  appears,  from  all  the  circumftances  of  the  bat- 
tle, that  the  Caledonians,  far  from  wifhing  to  a6l 
in  a  wide  extended  plain,  chofe  a  fpot,  where 
they  were  ported  to  advantage,  on  the  hills. 
When  at  laft  they  quitted  their  faftnefTes,  it  is 
evident  that  they  could  not  exert  themfelves  with 
effeft  amidft  the  narrow  defiles.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  controverly  will  not  eafily  be  decided  :  anti- 
quarians are  feldom  willing  to  agree,  and  the 
Grampian  hill  is  likely  to  continue  a  fubje6l  of 
contention.  The  reader,  who  promifes  himfelf 
either  pleafure  or  inftrudlion  from  the  enquiry, 
will  do  well  to  perufe  the  arguments  of  Gordon 
and  Mr.  Pennant,  as  ftated  by  themfelves.  He 
will  then  be  able  to  draw  his  own  conclufion. 

(b)  From  this  pafTage  it  is  evident,  that  while 
the  Caledonians  kept  their  poll  on  the  Grampian 
hill,  and  the  adjacent  heights,  the  plain  was  wide 
enough  for  the  charioteers  and  cavalry;  but,  in 
the  heat  of  the  engagement,  they  were  drawn  in- 
to narrow  pafTes,  where  they  could  no  longer  aft 
with  vigour. 

Seaion  XXXVI 

(a)  Thefe  targets,  in  Latin  cetra,  were  made 
ofoziers,  or  boards,  covered  over  with  leather. 
The  Caledonians,  Avho  fought  on  this  occafion, 
left  the  fafhion  of  their  armour,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ample of  courage,  to  late  pofterity.  The  broad 
fword  and  target  are  well  known  to  have  been,  in 
modern  times,  the  peculiar  arms  of  the  High- 
landers. 

(b)  The  Batavians,  after  their  revolt  under 
Civilis,  v/hich  ended  A.  U.  C.  823,  A.  D.  70  (fee 
//{/?.  b.  V.  f.  26),  renewed  their  ancient  friend- 
iliip  with  the  Romans.  Several  infcriptions  on 
altars,  ha.v'ing  Cohors  prima  Batavorum  engraved 
on  them,  have  been  dug  up  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. 
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land.  Several  others,  commemorating  the  Tun- 
griaii  cohorts,  have  been  found,  as  may  be  feen 
in  Gordon's  Itinerary. 

(c)  Brotier  obferves,  from  Vegetius,  b.  i.  f.  12. 
that  the  Britons  fought  with  the  edge  of  their 
fword,  and  cut  and  hewed  the  enemy.  The  Ro- 
mans, on  the  contrary,  made  ufe  of  the  point, 
and,  in  clofe  engagement,  had  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage. 

(d)  The  Britifh  warrior  in  his  chariot  is  here 
called  Covinarius,  the  driver  of  a  covi?ius.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned,  that  the  chieftain,  con- 
trary to  the  pradlice  of  the  Greeks,  thought  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  guide  the  car,  while  other  com- 
batants from  the  fame  vehicle  annoyed  the  enemy. 
See  this  Tra6l,  f.  xii.  note  (a).  Some  of  the  cri- 
tics will  have  it,  that  the  word  covinus  muft 
have  been  coined  by  Tacitus,  fince  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  Latin  writer  :  but  they  forget 
that  Lucan  has  ufed  it,  and  he  wrote  his  Pharfa- 
lia  before  Tacitus  was  grown  up  to  man's  eftate  : 

Et  docilis  re^or  monftratl  Belga  Covini. 

Phars.  lib.  i.  ver.  426. 

The  name  ufed  by  Caefar  for  the  Britons  w^arlikc 
chariot  is  esse  da.  Their  way  of  fighting  in 
thofe  vehicles,  he  tells  us,  is  as  follows : — They 
firfl  drive  round  all  parts  of  the  lines,  throwing 
their  darts,  and,  by  the  very  terror  of  their  horfes, 
and  the  rattling  of  their  wheels,  difordering  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  When  they  have  forced 
their  way  into  the  thick  of  the  cavalry,  they  leap 
from  their  chariots,  and  fight  on  foot.  Mean- 
while the  drivers  retire  a  little  way  from  the  com- 
bat, and  place  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
favour  the  retreat  of  their  comrades,  fhould  they 

be 
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be  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Thus  they  per- 
form the  part  of  nimble  horfemen,  and  liable  in? 
fantry.  By  continual  exercife  they  have  arrived 
at  fuch  expertnefs,  that  in  the  moft  deep  aii4 
difficult  places,  they  can  flop  their  horfes  at  full 
flretch,  turn  them  which  way  they  pleafe,  run 
along  the  pole,  reft  on  the  harnefs,  and  with  in- 
credible agility  recover  their  feat  in  the  chariot. 
Bell.  Gall.  lib.  iv.  f.  33.  Duncan's  Ccejary  b«  iv, 
f.  29. 

Seaioft   XXXVIL 

(a)  Longinus  has  obferved,  that  banifhing  co« 
pulatives  is  a  great  help  to  the  grandeur  of  a  fen- 
tence  :  when  conjunftions  are  artfully  difcarded, 
the  periods  are  poured  along  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  they  feem  to  outftrip  the  thought  of  the  fpea- 
ker.  He  cites  a  pafTage  in  Xenophon  as  an  exam- 
ple :  doling  their  fhields  together,  they  were 
pulhed,  they  fought,  they  flew,  they  were  flain. 
In  defcribing  the  rout  of  Catiline's  army,  Salluft 
fays,  they  fled,  they  were  followed,  they  were 

killed,  they  were  taken Seqiii  fugere,  occidiy 

capi.  Tacitus  faw  the  hurry,  the  force,  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  disjointed  words  in  Salluft,  and 
thought  the  pafTage  worthy  of  imitation.  Voltaire 
has  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  wild  diforder  of  a 
battle  in  the  fame  manner : 

Fran<;ais,  Anglais,  Lorrains,  que  la  fureur  affemble, 
Avangaient,  combattaient,  frappaient,  mouraient enlemble. 

Henriade,  Chant  6. 

(h)  Aulus  Atticus  was  probably  the  praefedl 
of  a  Tungrian  cohort.  An  altar  dedicated  to  the 
god  Mars,  by  Quintus  Florins  Matemus,  prsefe^l 
of  a  Tungrian  cohort,  has  been  dug  up  in  Scot- 
land.    See  Gordon's  Itinerary ,  p.  76. 

Sedion 
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Staion   XXXVIII. 

{a)  This  pi6lure  of  rage  and  defpair,  of*  ten* 
dernefs,  fury,  and  the  tumult  of  contending  paf- 
lions,  has  all  the  fine  touches  of  a  mafter  who  had 
ftudied  human  nature.  It  often  happens,  that, 
in  the  laft  extremity  of  defpair,  the  mind  is  fired 
"with  fudden  courage.  Rather  than  fall  with  tame 
relignation,  it  roufes  all  its  force,  and,  by  one 
vigorous  effort,  endeavours  to  fignalize  itfelf  even 
in  ruin.  Tacitus  has  faid  in  another  place,  Def- 
feratmte  in  midaciam  accingiintiir.  The  Cimbri- 
an  women,  when  they  faw  their  hulbands  defeat- 
ed by  Marius,  afted  with  the  moft  favage  fero- 
city, and  in  their  fury  deftroyed  their  own  chil- 
dren. See  the  Manners  of  the  Gerraa7iSy  fedt. 
xxxvii. 

(^)  The  Horeftians  are  faid,  by  fome  of  the 

commentators,    to  have  inhabited   the  country 

now  called  Angus,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tay, 

GordoUj  in  his  Itinerary,  fays  that  Agricola,  after 

his  vi6lory,  led  back  his  army  into  the  country  of 

the  Korejlii,  or  Angus ;  for,  as  it  is  certain  that 

Agricola,    in  the  third  year  of  his  expedition, 

had  been  there  before,  fo  it  is  natural  to  think  he 

led  his  army  to  the  place  where  his  fleet  was, 

which  moft  probably  was  in  the  Firth  of  Tay.  ItU 

nerary,  p.  40.     But  in  this  there  feems  to  be  fome 

miftake.     We  are  exprefsly  told  by  Tacitus,  that 

Agricola,  in  his  third  campaign,    penetrated  as 

far  as  the  Firth  of  Tay  :   Vajiatis  nfqite  ad  TainiJ, 

(cejluario  nomen  ejl)  nation  ibus.     Not  a  word  is 

faid  of  his  proceeding  farther.     He  ere6^ed  forts 

and  caftles  to  bridle  the  natives  during  the  winter, 

and  the  bufmefs  of  his  fourth  campaign  was  to  fe- 

cure  what  he  had  over-rwa  in  the  preceding  fum- 

itiet. 
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mer.  In  the  fixth  fummer,  when  all  the  northern 
Caledonians  were  in  motion,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  principal  officers  that  the  mofl  advifable 
meafure  would  be  to  repafs  the  Forth.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  Agricola  was  then  in  Fifejhire,  and 
not  in  Angus ;  otherwife,  to  repafs  the  Tay  would 
have  been  the  advice.  After  the  vidlory  at  the 
Grampian  Hilly  Agricola  led  back  his  army,  and 
that  was  moll  probably  into  Fifejhire,  where 
camps  and  forts  had  been  ereded.  For  thefe 
reafons  it  may  be  affumed,  that  the  Horejiii  were 
the  people  of  Fifejhire. 

(c)  This  circumnavigation  is  not  related  with 
fufficient  accuracy.  Agricola  heard  of  the  bold 
adventure  of  the  Ufipians  (fee  fed.  xxviii.),  and 
refolved  to  gain  farther  information ;  but  the 
place,  from  which  his  fleet  fet  out  on  the  voy- 
age, is  not  mentioned.  It  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
from  the  Forth  or  the  Tay.  Being  with  his  ar- 
my in  Fifejhire,  he  could  there,  with  all  conve- 
nience, iffue  his  orders.  The  expedition  being 
begun,  he  proceeded  by  flow  marches  towards 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Caledonia,  and  led  his  ar- 
my into  winter  quarters. 

{d)  The  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  failed  round 
the  extremity  of  the  ifland,  and,  having  purfued 
the  voyage  along  the  weflern  coafl:,  and  through 
the  Britifh  Channel,  arrived  at  Sandwich,  called 
in  the  text  Fortus  Trutulenfis,  probably  by  an  er- 
ror of  the  copyifts,  as  the  real  name  is  Rutupen- 
fis,  or  Ridupinus.  So  it  is  called  by  Ptolemy. 
Juvenal  has 

-Rutupinove  edita  fundo 


Oflrea Sat.  iv.  ver.  141. 

This  voyage,  which  afcertained  that  Britain  is  an 
ijand,  was  in  a  contrary  diredion  to  that  of  the 

Uiipiaa 
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Ufipian  deferters.  The  fleet  fet  out  from  the 
Forth  or  Tay  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  and,  failing 
thence  round  the  northern,  weftern,  and  fouthern 
coafts,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Sandwich  in  Kent^ 
and,  proceeding  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  if- 
land,  returned  without  lofs  to  its  former  ftation. 


SeBion    XXXIX. 

{a)  While  Agricola  was  thus  employed  in  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  fecuring 
his  conquefts,  as  far  as  the  neck  of  land  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  a  chain  of  forts  and 
garrifons,  Domitian  (A.  U.  C.  837,  A.  D.  ^4) 
went  on  his  mock  expedition  into  Germany,  and 
returned  without  feeing  the  face  of  an  enemy. 
Caligula  had  left  him  the  precedent  of  a  vidlory 
without  a  foe  to  conquer.  In  imitation  of  that 
brilliant  example,  Domitian  purchafed  a  number 
of  Haves,  whom  he  ordered  to  let  their  hair 
grow,  and  tinge  it  with  yellow,  that  they  might 
pafs  for  German  prifoners  of  war.  See  the  ac- 
count of  Caligula  in  Suetonius,  f.  47.  See  this 
Tra6t,  fedl.  xiii.  and  note '(c). 

{h)  Pliny,  in  his  Panegyric  on  Trajan,  has 
given  a  ftriking  pidlure  of  Domitian  in  his  dark 
retreat.  That  lavage  beaft  was  fhut  up  as  it  were 
in  a  den,  where  he  quaffed  the  blood  of  his  re- 
lations ;  and  when  he  came  forth,  it  was  to  riot 
in  the  deftruflion  of  the  bcft  and  moft  illuftrious 
citizens.  Difmay  and  terror  obftrudled  his  door; 
and  they,  who  were  excluded,  were  as  much  in 
danger  as  thofe  that  gained  admittance.  The  ty- 
rant was  horrible  to  the  fight,  and  his  approach 
was  dreadful :  pride  in  his  afpe6l ;  anger  in  his 
eye  ;  a  feminine  whitenefs  over  his  whole  body ; 
and  in   his  countenance   an  air-;  of    arrogance, 

flulhed 
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fiiifhed  with  the  deepeft  red.  No  man  dared  to 
approach  him  ;  none  could  fpeak  to  him ;  he  re- 
mained in  darknefs  brooding  mifchief,  and  never 
came  forth  from  his  foHtude,  but  to  make  a  worfe 
folitude  by  the  deftrudlion  of  eminent  men.  Ilia 
immanijfima  hellua,  velut  quodam  fpecu  inclufay 
nunc  propin quorum  fanguinem  lamheret  \  nunc  fe 
ad  clarijfimonim  civium  flrages  ccedefque  prof  err ef. 
Ohverjabantur  foribus  horror  et  mmce^  et  par  me- 
tus  admijfts  et  exclujis.  Ad  hoc  ipfe  occurfu  quo- 
que  'vifuqiie  terrihilis:  fuperhia  in  fronte,  ira  in 
oculis,  fcemineus  pallor  in  corpore^  in  ore  impuden- 
tia  multo  ruhore  Juffufa.  Non  adire  qiufqudjn,  nan 
alloqui  audehaty  tenehras  femper  fecretumque  cap- 
tantem  ;  nee  unquam  ex  folitudine  fud  prodeuntemy 
nifi  ut  foUtudmem  faceret .  Panegyr.  Traj.  feft. 
xlviii.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  his  love  of 
folitude  was  rather  more  innocent ;  but  ftill  it 
was  a  prelude  to  future  cruelty.  He  pafTed  an 
hour  every  day  in  private,  wholly  employed  in 
catching  flies,  and  fixing  them  on  the  fharp  point 
of  a  bodkin.  Hence,  when  fomebody  enquired, 
whether  any  one  was  with  the  emperor j  Vibius 
Crifpus  aptly  and  pleafantly  anfwered.  Not  fo 
much  as  ajly.  Ut  cuidam  interrogantiy  essetne 
quisq^UAM  iXTUs  cum  C^^sare,  non  abfurde 
refponfum  fit  a  Vibio  CrifpOy  ne  musca  quiDEM.. 
Suetonius,  in  D67nitianoy  fed.  iii. 


Sedion    XL. 

(a)  A  real  triumph,  after  the  downfal  of  the 
republic,  was  referved  for  the  emperor  only. 
The  title  of  im  per  a  tor  was  aflumed  by  the 
prince.  At  firft  it  meant  no  more  than  generai, 
IN  CHIEF  ;  but,  as  all  power  was  centred  in  him, 
the  word,  in  procefs  of  time,  implied  what  is 

aow 
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liow  underftood  by  the  appellation  of  emperor. 
Auguflus  Csefar  was  not  in  hafte  to  arrogate  to 
himfelf  the  fole  right  of  enjoying  the  honour  of 
a  triumph :  with  the  addrefs  of  an  able  politi- 
cian, he  refolved  to  make  it  of  little  value,  and, 
for  that  purpofe,^  he  granted  a  triumph  to  no  lefs 
than  thirty  different  perfons.  At  length,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  740,  that  military  reward  was  abo- 
lifhed  altogether.  Auguftus  was  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  to  the  art  of  Agrippa,  who,  by  a 
complete  vi6lory  over  the  people  of  Bofphorus, 
had  reinftated  Polemon  on  his  throne,  and  re- 
fufed  the  triumph,  which  was  decreed  by  the 
fenate.  This  was  a  ftroke  of  courtly  compliance 
with  the  wifhes  of  his  mafter.  From  that  time. 
Die  lays,  the  commanders  of  armies  followed 
the  example  of  Agrippa ;  and  no  Roman,  how- 
ever eminent  for  his  military  talents,  enjoyed 
any  higher  diftin6tion  than  that  of  triumphal 
ornaments,  which  were,  the  general's  fplendid 
garment,  a  ftatue  in  the  forum  crowned  with  lau- 
rels, and  other  injignia  formerly  allowed  in  a  real 
triumph.  The  commanders  of  armies,  after 
gaining  a  vidlory,  ceafed  to  addrefs  their  letters 
to  the  fenate.  Like  Agrippa,  they  were  willing 
to  pay  their  court  to  Auguftus.  They  renounced 
their  claim,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  pomp  of  a 
triumph  became  annexed  to  the  imperial  preroga- 
tive. See  Annals i  b.  iv.  f.  23;  b.  xv.  t  ']z; 
flijl.  b.  i.  f.  79. 

(//)  The  ftrairs  of  Dover. 

.{c}  Agricola  refigned  the  command,  A.  U.  C. 
838,  A.  D.  85.  The  ofhcer  who  fucceeded  him 
is  fuppofed  to  be  Sailuftius  Lucullus,  of  whom 
hiftory  has  recorded  nothing  more  than  that  he 
invenied  lances  of  a  new  form,  and  gave  them 
the  name  of  Lucullean.  This  gave  umbrage  to 
Domitian,  and,  for  that  rcafon,  the  tyrant  order- 

VoL.  IV.  ■  F  f  e^ 
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ed  him  to  be  put  to  death.     Sueton.  Life  of  Vo» 
mitian,  fe6l.  x. 

{d)  La  Bietterie  obferves  that  the  modeft  de- 
portment of  Agricola  calls  to  mind  the  charac- 
ter of  Marlhal  Turenne,  and  this,  he  fays,  is  not 
the  only  prominent  feature,  in  which  the  two  he- 
roes refemble  each  other.  In  the  funeral  ora- 
tions, commemorating  the  French  general,  many 
of  thofe  analogies  are  pointed  out. 

Seffion  XLI. 

(a)  Among  artful  and  infidious  courtiers,  thofe, 
who  are  lavifh  of  praife,  are  often  the  moft  inve- 
terate enemies.  -  Tacitus,  in  another  part  of  his 
work,  gives  the  reafon:  under  a  bad  prince,  a 
great  name  is  as  dangerous  as  a  bad  one.  Nee 
minus  periculutn  ex  magn^Jani^,  quatn  ex  maia. 
Praife  a  man,  in  the  prefence  of  a  tyrant,  for  his 
popular  virtues,  and  his  ruin  is  fure  to  follow. 
Virgil  knew  that  praife,  under  a  fpecious  difguife, 
is  an  envenomed  enemy. 

Et  li  ukra  placitum  laudarlt,  bacchare  frontem 
Cingite,  ne  vati  noceat  mala  lingua  future. 

Past.?!!.  2J,  28. 

Or  if  ke  blaft  my  mufe  with  envious  praife. 
Then  fence  my  brows  with  amulets  of  bays; 
I^eft  his  ill  arts,  or  his  malicious  tongue 
Should  poifon,  or  bewitch  my  growing  fong. 

Dkyden's  Virgil, 

The  malignity  with  which  praife  is  beftowed,  ia' 
order  to  render  an  eminent  charafter  obnoxiouJ 
to  the  prince,  who  lives  in  dread  of  fuperior  vir- 
tue, has  been  the  flratagem  of  ill-defigning 
men  in  all  ages.  The  emperor  Julian,  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  fays,  that  the  infidious  art  of  un- 
dermining by  counterfeit  praife  is  chiefly  known 

in 
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in  the  palace  of  princes,  where  the  politic  cour- 
tier hates,  while  he  commends ;  and  ftabs  you 
with  his  panegyric  beyond  the  malice  of  your 
moft  bitter  enemies.  Confcii  fumus  invicetn  amboy 
non  uti  nos  ea  aulica  dijfimulaiione^  quam  ar- 
hiti'or  te  hadenus  expertum  ejje  folum  in  dominant 
iium  regia]  jiixta  quam  laudantes  tali odio pro^ 
fequuntur  eos,  quos  celebrant,  quale  neque  exercenf 
infenftjfimi  kofies.  See  the  emperor  Julian's  1.2th 
Ep.  to  Bafilius. 

(^)  Thefe  various  difafters  happened  in  the 
years  of  Rome  840  and  841.  Oppius  Sabinus, 
a  man  of  confular  rank,  was  defeated  by  the  Da- 
cians  in  Msefia  ;  the  legions  under  him  were  put 
to  the  fword  ;  the  general's  head  was  cut  off,  and 
exhibited  on  a  pole,  a  public  fpe6lacle  for  the 
barbarians.  In  another  engagement  with  the 
fame  enemy,  Cornelius  Fufcus  met  with  a  total 
defeat.  In  Germany  and  Pannonia  various  bat- 
tles were  fought  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  and  great 
effufion  of  Roman  blood.  Suetonius  has  record- 
ed thefe  events,  but  in  his  ufual  ftyle,  content 
with  a  dry  ftatement  of  fads.  See  the  Life  of 
Domitian,  fed.  vi. 

(c)  The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were,  at  this 
time,  the  boundaries  that  divided  Germany  from 
the  Roman  empire. 


SeBion   XLII. 

{a)  In  the  feveral  provinces  which  were  left  by 
Auguftus  under  the  management  of  the  fenate, 
the  governors,  according  to  ancient  ufage,  were 
changed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Tenators, 
who  had  five  years  before  difcharged  the  office 
cither  of  conful  or  p  roe  tor,  had  a  right  to  be 
candidates  for  the  employment.  The  fenate 
F  f  ;;  named 
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named  a  competent  number,  and  the  perfons  fo 
eleded  drew  lots  for  their  provinces;  and,  whe- 
ther confuls  or  prastors,  they  were,  without  dif- 
tin6lion,  called  by  the  general  title  of  proconfu- 
lar  governors. 

(b)  We  know  nothing  of  Civica  but  what  is 
here  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  alfo  by  Sueto- 
nius, who  informs  us,  that  his  name  was  Civica 
Cerealis,  a  man  of  confular  -rank,  and  governor 
of  Alia.  Domitian  charged  him  with  a  confpi- 
racy  againft  the  ftate,  and  under  that  pretence 
put  him  to  death.  Suetonius,  Life  of  Domitian, 
fed.  X. 

(c)  Under  the  worft  of  the  emperors,  men 
were  obliged,  by  a  refinement  in  tyranny,  to  re- 
ceive injuries,  and  to  be  grateful  for  them.  Ta- 
citus mentions  feveral  perfons,  who  were  injur- 
ed in  their  rights,  and  yet,  being  inured  to  fla- 
very,  they  returned  thanks  to  Vitellius.  Adceque 
infuper  Vitellio  gratice,  confiietudinefervitii.  HiJ}, 
lib.  ii.  f.  71.  Otway  has  ma.de  Chamoni  exprefs 
himfelf  on  this  fubjedl  with  a  fpirit  of  indigna- 
tion. 

I  have  not  flavifli  temperance  enough, 

To  wait  a  great  man's  heels,  and  watch  his  fmiles; 

Uear  an  ill  office  done  me  to  my  face, 

And  thank  the  lord  that  wrong'd  me  for  his  favour. 

The  abjedl  fpirit,  with  which  men  fubmitted  to 
the  tyranny  of  Caligula,  is  emphatically  defcrib- 
cd  by  Seneca.  That  emperor,  he  fays,  receiv- 
ed thanks  from  thofe  whofe  children  he  put  to 
death,  or  whofe  property  he  confifcated.  Jge- 
hant  gratias  et  quorum  liheri  occiji,-  et  quorum  bona 
ablata  erant..  De  TranqiiilL  Animi,  fed.  xiv. 
The  fame  author  relates  the  anfwer  of  an  old 
courtier,  when  he  was  afked  how  he  arrived  at 
ii  thing  fo  uncommon  among  the  attendants  of 

princes 
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princes  as  a  found  old  age?  It  was,  replied  the 
veteran,    by   receiving  injuries,    and,  returning 
thanks.     Notijfima  -vox  efi  ejus,  qui  in  cidiu  re 
gum  confenuerat,  cum  ilium  quidam  tuterrogare^, 
quomodo   rarijfimam  rem  in  aula  confecutus  e[Jcty 
fenedutem^    Injurias,  inquit,  accipiendo,  et  gra- 
tias  agendo.      De  Ira,  lib.  ii.  feci.  3.     In  oppoli- 
tion  to  this  fervile  fpirit,  Lipfius,  in  a  ftrain  of 
rapture,  offers  up  his  adoration  to  Arulenus  Ruf- 
ticus  and  Herennius  Senecio,  for  the  magnani- 
^mity  with  which  they  braved  the  tyrant's  cruel- 
ty.    Sed  vos  magncE  animce  mihi  falvete  !  quos  jure 
miramur,  colimiiSy  fa6iis  didifque  fapientes,  et  le- 
git imos  robujlce  portions  alumnos. 

(d)  In  the  time  of  the  old  republic,  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces  ferved  their  country  with- 
out any  falary  annexed  to  their  office.  It  was 
feen,  however,  by  Auguftus,  that,  by  an  unpro- 
fitable and  gratuitous  fervice,  men  were  expofed 
to  various  temptations ;  and,  accordingly,  that 
emperor,  to  leave  avarice  and  rapacity  without 
an  excufe,  eftablifhed  a  regular  allowance  for 
each  different  province.  The  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  fenate  were  paid  out  of  the  ara- 
rium,  or  public  treafury;  and  the  emperor  de- 
frayed the  charge  of  the  adminiftration  in  the 
imperial  provinces,  out  of  xhe^fcus,  or  his  own 
private  coffers.  If,  for  good  and  fufficient  rea- 
fon,  a  citizen  of  eminence  chofe  to  decline  the 
fatigue  of  a  proconfular  government,  it  was  ufual, 
on  accepting  his  refignation,  to  allow  him  the 
income  of  his  office.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  falary  is  ingenioufly  explained  by  the  elder 
Pliny.  Human  nature,  he  fays,  cannot  exifl 
without  fait,  which  is  fo  much  an  element  of  life, 
that,  paffing  from  bodily  fenfation,  it  is  now  be- 
come a  metaphorical  term  for  the  pleafures  of 
the  mind.  Salt  is  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
.  •  .  is. 
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is,  therefore,  transferred  to  the  mental  tafle. 
By  that  name  we  call  whatever  is  pleafmg  to 
our  intellectual  faculties;  whatever  is  poignant, 
gay,  lively,  or  agreeable.  The  word  is  ftill  more 
extenhve :  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  civil  honours  ; 
and  the  pay  of  officers,  and  the  governors  of 
provinces,  is  called  their  salary.  It  a  hercule 
njita  hiimanior  fine  fale  nequit  degerc  ;  adeoqiie  7ie- 
ce/farium  ekmenUun  ejl,  ut  tranfierit  ad  Hjoluptates 
oiimi  quoqtie.  Nam  ita  fales  appellantnr ;  ommf' 
que  mt(Z  hpos,  et  Jumma  hilaritas,  laborumque  re^ 
quies  -non  alio  magis  vocahilo  corijlat.  Honorihtis 
etiam  militiceque  interponitury  salariis  ijidc 
didis.     Plin.  lib.  x.xxi.  f.  7. 

(^)  Seneca  has  the  fame  fentiment,  and  Taci- 
tus feems  to  have  adopted  the  very  words.  Hqg 
habent  peffnnum  animi  magna  fortund  infokntes : 
quos  idferunty  et  oderunt.     De  Ird,  lib.  ii.  f.  33. 

(f)  Hatred  is  always  a  dark,  a  covered,  anci 
a  lurking  paffion ;  the  more  concealed,  the  more 
implacable :  fo  it  was  with  Domitian ;  and  we 
have  feen  the  fame  feature  of  charader  in  Tibe- 
rius. In  a  fudden  tranfport  of  paffion  he  broke 
out  againft  Haterius  ;  but,  harbouring  deep  re- 
fentment  againft  Scaurus,  he  let  him  pafs  in  ful- 
len  filence.  Annals,  b.  i.  f.  13.  And  again,  he 
laid  up  the  feeds  of  refentment,  which  were  to 
grow  to  maturity,  and  fhoot  forth  with  large  in- 
creafe  at  a  future  day.  Odia  in  longum  jacienSy 
quce.  reconderety  autiaque  promeret.  Annals^  b.  i. 
f.  69. 

Seaion     XLIII. 

{a)  A  Greek  epigram,  v;rittenby  Antiphilus  of 
Byzantium,  to  the  memory  of  a  perfon  of  the  name 
of  Agricola,  is  flill  extant.  The  learned  refer  it  to 
the  great  man  who  is  the  fubje^l  of  the  prefent 

work. 
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work.  The  poet  addreffes  himfelf  to  the  foun- 
tains, and  defires  to  know,  what  has  dried  up 
their  waters?  The  anfwer  is.  We  have  wept  for 
Agricola ;  and  the  flream,  which  before  was  lim- 
pid, is  now  abforbed  by  his  alhes. 

J^tix,pvG-t¥  Ay^tKoXce,  Tirp/fifiiScs,  ^    "^rxv  a   ofov  >ifi7r 

Anthologia,  lib.  i.  tit.  5-7. 

Grotius  and  La  Bletterie  have  given  their  verfions 
of  this  little  poem.  It  may  be  fome  amufement 
to  compare  them,  and  therefore,  without  apolo- 
gy, both  fhall  have  their  place. 

Quo,  fontis  latices,  quo  copia  veftra  receflit? 

Perpetuas  folis  quis  calor  haufit  aquas  ? 
Agricolae  luftu  confumitur  :  illius,  ante 

Humida,  nunc  fiunt  pulverulcnta,  fiti,         Orotjus. 

Fontani  latices,  quo  priftina  copia  ceffit? 

Dicite,  quis  liquidas  Ibl  populavit  opes  ? 
Agricolum  iiendo  defecimus,  et  quod  aquarum 

Hie  erat,  extindti  nunc  habet  omne  cinis. 

La  BlETTERtE. 

(b)  From  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  dates 
this  charge,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  gave  no 
credit  to  it ;  and  yet  Dio  does  not  hefitate  to  con- 
firm the  ftory.  Suetonius  is  filent  on  the  fubjedl. 
But  the  Greek  hiftorian  is  often  bold  in  affertion, 
and  frequently  deficient  in  point  of  truth,  or 
hiftorical  evidence.  If  we  believe  him,  Agrico- 
la, after  his  return  from  the  conquell  of  Britain, 
paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  diftrefs  and 
poverty :  but  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary,  affures 
us,  that,  though  he  did  not  poffefs  immoderate 
wealth,   he  enjoyed  a  decent  affluence.      The 

Roman 
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Roman  hiftorian  had  the  beft  means  of  informa- 
tion. 

Seaion     XLIV. 

{a)  There  feems,  in  this  place,  to  be  fomc 
miftake,  not,  however,  imputable  to  Tacitus, 
but,  more  probably,  to  the  tranfcribers,  who  in 
their  manufcript  might  ealily  write  LVI.  inftead 
of  LIV.  Caligula's  third  confulfhip  was  A.  U. 
C.  793,  A.  D.  40.  Agricola  was  born  on  the  13th 
of  June  in  that  year:  he  died  on  the  loth  of 
the  calends  of  September,  that  is  the  23d  of 
Auguft,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Pompeius  Collega 
and  Cornelius  Prifcus,  A.  U.  C.  846,  A.  D.  93. 
According  to  this  account,  Agricola,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  A.  U.  846,  entered  on  the  iifty-fourth 
vear  of  his  age,  and  died  in  the  month  of  Auguft 
following.  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  co- 
pyifts,  as  already  obferved,  inferted  in  their  ma- 
nufcript FIFTY-SIX  for  FIFTY-FOUR.       This  fup- 

])ofition  admitted,  Tacitus,  who,  in  a  matter  of 
near  concern,  was  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  an 
error  in  his  calculation,  may  be  rightly  under- 
ftood,  and  the  commentators  will  be  freed  from 
all  their  difficulties.  The  charader  that  follows 
is  a  miniature  pi6lure  by  a  mafterly  hand.  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  has  a  pafTage  not  unlike  what  is 
laid  of  Agricola :  When  ftrangers  beheld  Ageli- 
laus,  they  were  tempted  to  defpife  him ;  but 
thole,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  virtues, 
thought  they  could  never  admire  him  enough. 
Ignoti  faciein  ejus  cum  intuerentur^  contemnebant. 
Qjii  autem  virtutcm  noverant,  non  poterant  admi- 
rari  fatis.  The  difference  is,  Agricola  was  not 
defpifed  by  ftrangers  ;  he  had  all  the  exteriors  of 
a  good  man :  but  they  who  expeded  to  find  a 
form  and  ftature  adequate  to  his  fame  in  arms, 

were 
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were  difappointed,  though  willing  to  believe  him 
a  great,  as  well  as  a  good  man.  The  fame  thing 
happened  to  Alexander:  Thaleflris  lurveyed  him 
with  an  undaunted  countenance,  thinking  his 
figure  by  no  means  proportioned  to  his  wide  ex- 
tended fame.  Interrito  vultu  regem  Thalejtris 
intuehatury  hahitum  ejus  haiidquaquam  rerum 
faincE.  parem  oculis  ■perhijlrans.  The  hiflorian 
gives  the  reafon :  Barbarians  judge  of  men  by 
their  outward  appearance,  and  think  none  capa- 
ble of  great  exploits,  but  thofe  Vv^hom  nature  ihas 
diftinguifhed  by  the  graces  and  the  dignity  of 
their  figure.  Q;uippe  hommibus  harharis  ex  cor- 
poriim  majejiate  "veneratio  eji,  magnoriimque  ope- 
rum  non  alios  capaces  putani,  quam  qiios  eximia 
fpecie  natura  dignata  eJi.  Quintus  Curtius,  lib. 
vi.  f.  13. 

(h)  From  the  paiTage  before  us  there  is  reafon 
to  conclude,  that  this  Tra6l  was  publifhed,  when 
Trajan  was  in  pofleflion  of  the  imperial  dignity. 
See  the  introdu6lion  to  thefe  Notes. 

(c)  Seneca  gives  the  fame  account  of  Caligu- 
la ;  a  man  who  meditated  the  deftruftion  of  the 
whole  fenate ;  who  wifhed  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  glut  his 
love  of  blood  at  a  lingle  ftroke.  Homo  qui  de 
toto  fenatu  trucidando  cogitabat ;  qui  optabat,  nt 
populus  Roma7iiis  unam  cervicem  haberet,  ut  fce- 
lera  fua  tot  locis  ac  temporibus  diduSla,  in  unum 
i£tum  et  unam  diem  cogeret.  De  Ira,  lib.  iii.  f.  19. 
On  the  fubje^l  of  Domitian's  cruelty,  Juvenal 
breaks  out  with  his  ufual  indignation.  He  re- 
prefents  the  emperor,  at  a  cabinet  council  in 
his  Alban  villa,  debating  with  his  courtiers  how 
an  immenfe  turbot  was  to  be  drefTed.  The  poet 
concludes  with  wifhing  that  the  emperor  had 
pafTed  his  days  in  that  defpicable  manner,  not  in 

the  llaughter  of  the  befi:  men  in  Rome. 

Atque 
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Atque  utinam  his  potius  nugis  tota  ilia  dedifTet 
Tempora  fsevitiae,  claras  quibus  abftulit  urbi 
Illuftrefque  animas  impune,  et  vindice  nullo  : 
Sed  periit,  poftquam  cerdonibus  efie  timendus 
Coeperat :  hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  csede  madenti. 

Sat.  iv.  ver.  15;^, 

What  folly  this !  but,  oh  that  all  the  reft 
Of  his  dire  reign  had  thus  been  fpent  in  jeft ; 
And  all  that  time  fuch  trifles  had  employed, 
In  which  fo  m?.ny  nobles  he  deftroyed ! 
He  fafe,  they  unreveng'd,  to  the  difgrace 
Of  the  furviving,  tame,  patrician  race. 
But  when  he  dreadful  to  the  rabble  grew, 
Him,  who  fo  many  lords  had  flain,  they  flew. 

DPvYDXn's  JuVENAti 


Se6fion    XLV. 

{a)  In  a  fhort  time  after  the  death  of  Agrico* 
la,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome  846, 
the  rage  of  Domitian  broke  out  with  coUedled 
violence,  and  like  a  tempell  fwept  away  numbers 
of  both  fexes,  all  diftinguilhed  by  their  virtues 
no  lefs  than  by  their  illuftrious  rank.  The  fe- 
nate-honfe  was  furrounded  by  the  praetorian 
guards,  the  fathers  fat  amidft  fwords  and  jave- 
lins, and  the  will  of  the  tyrant  was  a  law.  See, 
this  Traft,  fe6l.  ii.  note  {b).  Suetonius,  in  the 
Life  of  Domitian,  feft.  x.  fays,  that  many  of  the 
fenate  fell  a  facrilice,  and  ajuong  them  feveral  of 
conlular  rank.  We  find  in  the  lift  Salluftius  Lu- 
cuUus,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  note  (c),  fed. 
xl. ;  and  Cerealis  Civica,  for  whom  fee  fed.  xlii. 
and  note  (h),  Salvidienus  Orfitus  was  fent  into 
exile,  and  there  put  to  death  by  order  of  Do- 
mitian. Acilius  Glabrio  fuffered  for  an  extra- 
ordinary reaibn.  In  the  year  of  his  confulfhip, 
the  empercr,  without  any  refped  for  the  dignity 
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of  a  man  thena6lually  exercifing  the  fun6llons  of 
the  firfl  office  in  the  ftate,  ordered  him  to  enter  the 
lift  in  the  public  fpedacles,  and  fight  a  lion  for 
the  diverfion  of  the  populace.     The  conlul  had 
the  addrefs  to  kill  the  ferocious  beaft  ;  but,  as 
he,  who  could  conquer  a  lion,  might  flay  a  ty- 
rant, he  was  banifhed,  and  put  to  death,     j^lius 
Lamia,  a  man  defcended  from  an  iliuftrious  fa- 
mily, perifhed,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  on   ac- 
count of  fome  innocent  ftrokes  of  wit  and  plea- 
fantry,  that  fell  from  him  before  Domitiaa  obtain- 
ed the   fovereignty  ;  oh  fufpiciofos  quidem,  vertim 
veferes,    et  jnnoxios  jocos.     Salvinus  Cocceianus 
was  nephew  to  Otho.     When  that  emperor  faw 
his  affairs  ruined,  and  was  relolved   to  end  his 
days,  his  advice  to  his  nephew  was.  Remember 
that  Otho  was  your  uncle  ;  but  do  not  remember 
it  too  much.     Ne patruimi  fihi  OthonemfuiJJe  aiit 
ohlivifceretur  unqiiam,    aiit  nhnium    rneminijfet. 
Hiji.  lib.  ii.  f.  48.     Under  a  tyrant  like  Domitian, 
to  feem  to  forget  would  have  been  true  policy ; 
but  the  nephew  celebrated  the  birth-day  of  his 
uncle,  and  that  was  a  ftate-crime.     Metius  Pom- 
poiianus  had  procured  geographical  charts  of  all 
the  nations  then  known,  and  carried  about  him 
the  fpeeches  of  kings   and  generals,    extradled 
from  Livy.     For  this  conduct  he  was  banifhed  to 
an  ifland,  and  there  deftroyed.     Herennius  Se- 
necio,   for  the  praife  of  Helvidius  Prifcus,  and 
Arulenus  Rufticus,    for  that  of  Psetus  Thrafea, 
were  victims  to  the  infatiate  cruelty  of  the  tyrant. 
See  this  Tradl,  f.  ii.  and  notes  {a)  and  {b).     Be- 
fides  others  of  inferior  note.  Flavins  Clemens,  a 
near  relation  of  the  emperor,  and  jointly  corifiil 
with  him,  A.  U.  C.  848,  A.  \).  95,  was  condema- 
ed,  though  a  man,  as  Suetonius  has  it,  contemp- 
tible for  his  fluggiih  indolence;    contemptiJJimcB 
inertia.     Dig  affigus  the  realon :  he  was  accufed 

of 
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of  atheifm,  like  many  others  who  had  embraced 
the  Jewifh  religion.  In  the  Pagan  ftyle  of  that 
age,  the  double  charge  of  atheifm  and  Judaiim 
implied  that  Clemens  renounced  the  gods  of 
Rome  for  the  Chriftian  religion.  In  this  general 
maffacre  the  female  fex  did  not  efcape.  Arria, 
the  widow  of  Paetus  Thrafea  ;  Fannia,  the  widow 
of  Helvidius  Prifcus ;  and  Flavia  Domitilla,  the 
wife  of  Flavius  Clemens,  were  driven  into  ba- 
iiifhment.  That  Agricola  did  not  live  to  fee  the 
calamities  of  his  country,  w^as  fome  confolation 
to  Tacitus,  who,  it  fhould  feem,  had  his  eye  on 
a  line  pafTage,  in  which  Cicero  makes  a  fimilar 
refledion  on  the  death  of  CrafTus,  the  celebrated 
orator.  His  death,  he  fays,  w^as  a  fore  affli6lion 
to  his  family,  a  w^ound  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  matter  of  grief  to  all  good  men.  But  the 
times  that  followed  were  fuch,  that  his  death  may 
be  called  a  blefhng  fent  down  by  the  fpecial  favour 
of  the  gods.  He  did  not  live  to  fee  Italy  involved 
in  a  general  war;  the  fenate  rent  and  torn  by 
fadions  ;  the  firft  men  in  the  ftate  perpetrating 
the  w^orft  of  crimes ;  his  daughter  left  difconfo- 
late  ;  her  hulband  driven  into  exile  ;  the  flight  of 
Marius,  his  return  to  Rome,  and  the  flaughter 
that  followed.  Fuif  hoc  luBuoJumfuis,  acerhum 
^atricB,  grave  bonis  omnibus.  Sed  ii  tarn  en  rem- 
publicam  cafus  fecuti  funt,  ut  mihi  non  erepta  Lucia 
Craffo  a  diis  immortalibus  vita,  feddonata  mors  ejfe 
videatur.  Non  vidit  Jlagrantem  bello  Italiam,  non 
ardcntem  invidia  fenatum,  nonfceleris  nefarii  prin- 
cipes  civitatis  7'eos,  non  ludidin  flicB,  noyi  exilium 
generiy  non  acerbijjimam  Caii  Marii  fugam,  non 
illam  pofl  reditum  ejus  ccedem  omnium  crudelijfi' 
mam.     Cicero  De  Oratore,  lib.  iii.  f.  8. 

{b)  Metius  Carus  was  one  of  the  tribe  of  infor- 
mers :  it  was  he  that  conduced  the  proiecution 
againft  Senecio;  fee  this  tra<5l,  fed.  ii.  note  {h)» 

Pliny. 
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Pliny,  the  conful,  haspreferved  this  man  for  the 
execration  of  pofterity.  He  tells  us,  that,  when 
Regulus,  another  notorious  profecutor,  inveigh- 
ed in  open  court  againft  the  memory  of  Senecio, 
this  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  ftand  up,  and 
demand  of  Regulus,  What  have  you  to  do  with  my 
dead  men  f  Do  I  difturh  the  ajhes  ofCraJpus  or  Ca- 
merinus,  whom  you  accufed  in  Nero's  reign  f*  Lace- 
rat  Herennium  Senecionem  tarn  intemperanter,  ut 
dixerit  ei  Metius  Carus,  Q^id  tibi  cum  meis  mor- 
tuis  ?  Numqiiid  ego  aut  Crajfo  aut  Camerino  molef- 
tusfum  ?  Plin.  lib.  i.  epift.  5.  Carus  has  not  ef- 
caped  the  indignation  of  Juvenal : 

Caufidici  nova  cum  veniat  leftica  Mathonis, 

Plena  ipfo ;  et  poft  hunc  magni  delator  amici, 

Et  cite  rapturusde  nobilitate  comefa. 

Quod  fupereft  :  quem  Massa  timet,  quern  munerepalpat 

Carus.  Juv.  Sat.  i.  ver.  32. 

When  pleading  Matlio,  borne  abroad  for  air, 
With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fafhion'd  chair; 
And  after  him  the  wretch,  in  pomp  convey 'd, 
Whofe  evidence  his  noble  friend  betray 'd; 
WhomMaffa  calls  the  terror  of  the  age, 
And  even  Carus  bribes  away  his  rage. 

During  the  life  of  Agricola,  we  are  told  by  Taci- 
tus that  Metius  Carus  had  gained  but  one  vic- 
tory. It  feems,  however,  that  he  continued  to 
flourifh  in  his  iniquity  till  the  reign  of  Nerva, 
when  the  virtue  of  that  emperor  reformed  all 
abufes,  and,  by  a  jufl  and  wife  adminiftration, 
eftablifhed  the  peace  and  good  order  of  fociety. 

(c)  The  exa6l  name  of  this  man  was  Catullus 
MelTalinus.  Piiny  the  younger  has  given  his  por- 
trait. He  fays,  that  Nerva,  the  emperor,  gave  a 
fupper  to  a  fele6l  number  of  friends,  and  that 
ViiiisNTo  (an  informer  in  Domitian's  time)  was 

admitted 
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admitted  to  be  one  of  the  party.  The  difcourfe 
turned  upon  Catullus  Messaltnus,  who,  be- 
ing blind,  added  to  that  misfortune  a  cruel  dif- 
pofition.  He  was  void  of  fear,  of  fhame,  and 
pity,  and  therefore  Domitian  made  ul'eof  himas 
one  of  his  inftruments  againfl:  every  man  of  worth. 
All  who  were  at  table  talked  of  the  fanguinary 
counfels  of  this  abandoned  wretch  :  Kerva  afked, 
Whaf  think  you  would  he  his  cafe,  wire  he  now 
alive  ?  Mauricus  (looking  at  Veiento)  replied, 
He  zvottldfup  ivith  us.  Coenahat  Nerva  cuin  pau- 
cis  :  Veiento  proximuSy  at  que  etiam  in  Jinn  recum- 
hehat.  Dixi  omnia,  cum  hominem  nominavi.  In- 
cidit fermo  de  C ATM LLO  Messalino,  qui  lumini- 
hus  orbatus,  ijigenio  Jcbvo  mala  ccBcitatis  addiderat. 
Nofi  verehatur,  non  erulefcehat,  non  miferehatur, 
ScEpius  a  Domitiano  non  /ecus  ac  tela,  qiioe  et  ipfa 
cceca  et  improvida  feruntur,  in  optimum  qtiemque 
contorqnebattir.  De  hujus  nequitidy  fanguinariif- 
que  fententiis  in  commune  omnes  fuper  coenam  loque- 
hantur.     J  urn   ipfe  imperator,    Q^id    putamus 

PASSURUM  FUISSE,  SIVIVERET?  Et  MauHcuS, 
NOBISCUM    COENARET.       Lib.  iv.  Cp.  22.       JuVC- 

nal  has  embalmed  this  man  for  pofterity.  He  de- 
fcribes  him  as  one  of  Domitian's  council,  fitting 
in  deep  debate  on  the  important  fubjeft  of  the 
prodigious  turbot  which  had  been  prefented  to 
the  emperor.  Though  blind,  his  admiration  of 
the  fifh  role  to  ecftafy  :  he  turned  to  the  left, 
when  it  lay  on  his  right,  and  gave  his  advice  with 
the  folemn  wifdom  of  a  privy  counfellor. 

Et  cum  mortlfero  venieriS  Veiento  Catullo, 

Qui  nunquam  vifae  flagrabat  amore  puellae, 

Grande,  et  confpicuum  noftro  quoque  tempore  monftrunjj 

Csecus  adulator  dirulque  a  ponte  fatelles, 

Dignus  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes^ 

Blandaque  derexsc  jadiaret  bafia  rhedae, 

JtvEN.  Sat.  iv. 

Cunning 
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Cunning  Velento  next,  and  by  his  fide 

Bloody  Catullus  leaning  on  his  guide; 

Decrepid,  yet  a  furious  lover  he, 

And  deeply  fmit  v/itli  charms  he  could  not  fee  : 

A  monfter,  that  even  this  word  age  outvies, 

Confpicuous,  and  al)Ove  the  common  lize; 

A  blind,  bafe  llatt'rer,  from  fome  bridge  or  gate 

Kais'd  to  a  murd'ring  minifter  of  ftate; 

Delerving  ftill  to  beg  upon  the  road, 

And  blefs  each  paffing  waggon,  and  its  load. 

DrYDEn's  JuVENALa 

The  place,  where  Catullus  Messalixus  at- 
tended Domitian  in  council,  was  a  caftle  near 
the  ancient  Alba  (now  Alhano),  about  twelve 
miles  from  Rome.     Juvenal  fays. 


-Albanam  dux  magnus  in  arcem 


Traxerat  attonitos. 


It  was  in  that  retreat  that  MefTalinus,  at  firfV, 
gave  his  advice :  he  was  afterwards  heard  in  the 
I'enate. 

(d)  Bscbius  MaiTa  took  up  the  trade  of  an  in- 
former; and  role  to  eminence  in  guilt ;  but,  at 
the  time  of  Agricola's  death,  he  was  under  a 
proiccution  for  rapine  and  extortion  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bsetica  in  Spain.  Pliny  the  younger 
and  his  friend  Hercnnius  Senecio  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  fenate  to  condu6l  the  caufe  in  behalf 
of  ihfe  province.  Maffa  was  found  guilty,  and 
his  goods  were  ordered  to  be  fecured.  It  ap- 
peared foon  after  that  the  confuls  were  willing  to 
liften  to  petitions  on  the  part  of  Maffa.  Senecio 
was  alarmed.  He  I'ufpeftcd  an  intended  embez- 
zlement of  the  culprit's  effeds,  and,  to  prevent 
it,  defn-ed  Pliny  to  join  him  in  an  application 
to  the  confuls.  Pliny  complied  :  they  both  at- 
tended the  confuls.  When  they  had  urged  all 
that  was  proper  on  the  occafion,  Maffa  thought 

himfelf 
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himfclf  aggrieved  by  the  fupererogatory  zeal  of 
Senecio,  and,  to  revenge  himfelf,  joined  in  the 
clamour  againfl  Senecio  for  writing  the  panegy- 
ric of  Helvidius  Prifcus.     Pliny  relates  the  tranf- 
adlion   to  his  friend  Tacitus   in  the  following 
manner  :  Dederat  me  Senatus  cum  Herennio  Sene- 
done  advocatum  provincicB  Bceticce  contra  Bcebium 
Majfam ;    damnatoque    Majfa,    cenfuerat  ut  bona 
ejus  public^  cujlodirentiir.     Senecio ^  cum  exploraf- 
fet  confules  poJtulatio)iihus  vacaturos,  convenit  me, 
et  qua  concordia,  inquit,  injunSiam  nobis  accufa- 
tionem  executi  fumus,  hac  adeamus  confules,  peta- 
mufque  ne   bona    dijjipari  Jinant,    quorum  ejfe  in 
cujlodia  debent.     Tiiin  ego,  fi  fixum  tibi  ijlud  ac 
deliberatum,  fequar  te,  ut  Ji  qua  ex  hoc  invidia, 
non  tua  tantum  fit.      Venimus  ad  confules :  dicit 
Senecio,  quae  res  ferebat :  aliqua  fubjungo.      Vix- 
dum  conticueramus,  et  MaJfa,  quejlus  Senecionem 
non  advocati  jidem  fed  inimici  amaritudinem  im- 
plcjfe,  impietatis  reum  pojiulat.      Pliny,  lib.  vii. 
epift.  33-     It  was  the  wifh  of  Pliny  to  have  the 
fa6ls  inl'erted  in  the  Hiftory  of  Domitian,  which 
Tacitus  was  probably  writing;  but  the  work  is 
loft,  and  Domitian  has  elbaped  the  vengeance  of 
hiftory.     See  in  this  Tra6l,  lc6l.  ii.  note  (b).  Ta- 
citus lays  that  Mafia  was  a  pernicious  enemy  to 
all  good  men,  and  the  caufe  of  many  calamities, 
with  which  the  public  was  forely  grieved.     Hijl. 
b.  iv.  f.  50.     Martial  fays  of  Hermogenes,  a  fel- 
low that  pilfered  wherever  he  was  admitted,  that 
he  did  not  ftcal   more  napkins,  than  MalTa  did 
pieces  of  gold. 

I-Icrmoc;enci  lantus  mapparum,   Pontic?,  fur  eft, 
Quantus  nummorum  vix,  puto,  Mafia  fuit. 

Lib.  xii.  epig.  2). 

[e)  The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  this  re- 
lates to  Helvi<]ms  Prifcus,  who  was  banifhed,  and 

murdered     - 
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murdered  in  exile,  under  the  emperor  Vefpafian. 
See  this  Trad,  fe6l.  ii.  note  (b).  If  the  apolo- 
gy, which  Suetonius  (in  Vefpaf.  f.  15)  makes  for 
the  condu6l  of  Vefpafian,  be  founded  in  truth, 
it  is  happy  for  the  memory  of  the  emperor:  if 
otherwife,  Vefpafian,  by  his  diffimulation,  paid 
a  compliment  to  virtue.  Elizabeth  played  the 
fame  card  in  the  execution  of  Queen  Mary.  The 
Helvidius  mentioned  in  this  place  by  Tacitus, 
was  the  fon  of  the  great  and  good  man,  fo  often 
celebrated  by  Tacitus.  See  his  chara6ler,  Hijl. 
b.  iv.  f.  5.  See  alfo  this  Trad,  feci.  ii.  note  {b). 
"Suetonius  fays,  DomJtian  deftroyed  Helvidius  the 
fon,  becaufe,  in  a  dramatic  piece,  called  Paris 
and  Oenone,  he  threw  out  a  farcaftic  refledion 
on  the  divorce  of- the  emperor.  Sueton.  in  Do' 
rnit.  f.  10.  Publicius  Certus  was  the  perfon,  who 
undertook  the  accufation  of  Helvidius  the  fon, 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  A.  U.  C.  847,  A.  D. 
94.  Pliny  the  younger  relates  the  proceeding 
with  indignation.  He  fays  a  great  friendfliip 
fubfifted  between  him  and  Helvidius,  the  fon ; 
as  great  as  he  could  cultivate  with  a  perfon,  who> 
in  dread  of  thofe  dangerous  times,  endeavoured, 
by  living  in  obfcurity  and  retirement,  to  conceal 
his  excellent  charader,  and  no  lefs  remarkable 
virtues.  And,  befides,  among  the  many  flagiti- 
ous adls  of  thofe  deplorable  times,  nothing  ap- 
peared to  him  more  atrocious,  than  that  a  fena- 
tor,  in  the  fenate,  fhould  lay  hands  upon  a  fena- 
tor ;  a  praetor,  upon  a  man  of  confular  dignity ; 
a  judge,  upon  a  perfon  accufed.  Forro  intermuita 
fcelera  multorum,  nullum  atrocius  videbatur,  quam 
quod  in  fenatu^fenator  fenatori,  prcEtoritis  confiilari^ 
reo  judex  manus  intulijjet.  Lib.  ix.  ep.  13.  This 
explains  what  Tacitus  means,  when  he  fays,  our 
own  hands  led  Helvidius  to  prifon.  As  the  fathers 
fuffered  this  indignity,  Tacitus  (who  was  himfelf 
Vol.  IV.         "     '   Gg  a  fenator) 
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a  fenator)  oratorically  fays  the  \\holc  order  did 
it ;  our  hands  dragged  him  to  prifon.  It  will  be 
proper  to  add,  that  PUny,  as  foon  as  Domitiau 
was  put  to  death,  determined  to  revenge  the 
caufe  of  his  injured  friend.  With  that  intent, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  Nerva's  reign,  he  en- 
tered the  fenate,  and  there  brought  forward  his 
charge  againfi;  Publicius  Certus.  The  whole 
aflembly  was  thrown  into  an  uproar,  and  Pliny 
was,  foi  forae  time,  prevented  from  purfuing  the 
thread  of  his  fpeech.  In  the  modern  phrafe,  he 
was  called  to  order  by  the  confuL  Whet]r  it  came 
regularly  to  his  turn,  he  renewed  the  charge, 
and,  by  his  eloquence,  wrought  fuch  a  wonder- 
ful change  of  fentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  fa- 
thers, that  he  carried  his  point,  which  was  to 
hinder  Certus  from  enjoying  the  honour  of  the 
confulihip,  to  which  he  then  flood  next  in  fuc- 
cefhon,  for  the  year  of  Rome  851,  A.  D.  98. 
Pliny's,  accufation  was  in  97.  The  effed  was  an- 
fwerable  to  the  wifh  of  the  public-fpirited  orator ; 
another  conful  was  appointed  in  the  room  of 
Certus,  who,  in  a  fhort  time  after,  was  feized 
with  his  laft  illnefs,  and  died,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  time,  crying  out  in  his  delirious 
fits,  that  he  faw  Pliny  purfuing  him  fword  in 
hand.     See  the  whole  account,  b.  ix.  ep.  13. 

(f)  Mauricus  and  Arulenus  Rufticus  were  bro- 
thers,  united  not  only  by  the  ties  of  natural  af- 
fe<5lion,  but  by  their  manners  and  congenial  vir- 
tues. They  were  cruelly  feparated  in  the  light 
of  the  fenate,  when  Rufticus  was  hurried  away 
to  execution,  and  Mauricus  ordered  into  banilh- 
ment.  An  account  of  the  former  has  been  given, 
fed.  ii.  note  (<?).  The  latter  was  reflored  to  his 
country  in  the  beginning  of  Nerva's  reign,  as 
appears  in  Pliny,  b.  i.  ep.  5,  where  his  charac- 
ter is  faid  to  be  that  of  a  man  of  found  fenfe  and 
;  ,  judgment-. 
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'judgment,  formed  by  experience,  and  by  his 
deep  fagacity  able  from  pall  events  to  weigh  and 
nieafure  the  future.  See  his  anfvver  to  Nerva, 
this  ie6l.  note  (c). 

(^J  The  lenate,  amidft  all  thefe  tragic  iffues, 
fat  without  voice  or  fentiment ;  a  timid  and 
fpeechlels  aifembly,  as  Pliny  has  it,  Ctiria  timida 
et  elinguis.  They  fubmitted,  with  paffive  obedi- 
ence, to  the  tyrant's  will ;  and  therefore  Tacitus 
fays  that  their  hands  were  imbrued  in  the  blood 
of  Senecio.     See  feet.  ii.  note  (b). 

(k)  Domitian's  complexion  was  of  fo  deep  a 
red,  that  nothing  could  add  to  his  natural  co- 
lour, and  he  v/as  therefore  faid  by  Pliny  to  be  a 
man  of  unblufhing  arrogance.  See  fedl.  xxxix. 
note  {h).  The  critics  have  objected  to  Tacitus, 
that,  in  this  place,  he  feems  too-  fond  of  an  an- 
tithefis :  he  places,  they  fay,  the  fettled  crimfon 
of  a  tyrant's  countenance,  which  fortified  him 
againft  all  Ihame,  in  oppofition  to  the  pale  fickly 
horror  of  wretches,  who  dreaded  their  final  doom 
from  his  approach.  But  if  (as  we  have  feen, 
feft.  xxix.  note  h)  Pliny,  who  ftudied  no  con- 
trail, thought  the  fa6l  worth  recording,  by  what 
law  in  Q^intilian,  or  any  other  good  judge  of 
■fine  writing,  was  Tacitus  to  be  precluded  from 
an  imitation  of  truth  and  nature  ?  The  fixed  ver- 
milion of  the  cheek  was  peculiar  to  Domitian : 
with  other  men,  a  fudden  emotion  of  anger  forces 
the  blood  into  the  face,  and  nature  gives  that 
unerring  fignal.  Seneca  has  pbferved,  that  men 
are  then  chiefly  terrible,  when  the  face  reddens, 
and  fname  has  thrown  out  all  its  fymptoms.  Syl- 
la  was  then  moft  to  be  dreaded,  when  his  blood 
rufhed  into  his  countenance.  Q^idani.,  nu?iquam 
magis  quam  cum  eruhueri7ii,  timendi  funt  \  quaji 
omnem  verecundiam  effuderint,  Sylla  tunc  erat 
iHolentiJJimus,  cumfaciem  ejus  Janguis  ravaferat* 
G  g  2  Seneca, 
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Seneca,  ep.  xi.  This  was  not  the  cafe  of  Dom!* 
tian :  a  fettled  ferocity  glowed  on  his  cheeks^ 
and  the  men,  who  knew  themfelves  marked  out 
for  deftruiflion,  trembled  at  his  approach. 
,  (i)  Tacitus  and  his  wife,  at  the  time  of  Agri- 
cola's  death,  had  been  four  years  abfent  frora 
Rome ;  on  what  account  we  are  no  where  told- 
Some  critics  fuppofe,  that  he  was  banifhed  by 
Domitian  ;  but  this  feems  to  be  without  founda- 
tion. Lipfius  is  of  opinion,  that  his  retreat  was 
voluntary,  being  a  man  incapable  of  beholding, 
with  a  paflive  fpirit,  the  fufferings  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  under  a  bloody  and  deftrudive  tyrant. 
The  whole  of  this  palTage,  in  which  the  author 
addrelTes  himfelf  to  Agricok,  is,  perhaps,  as 
beautiful,  as  pathetic,  and  as  elegant  an  apoftro- 
phe,  as  can  be  found  in  Tully,  or  any  of  the 
fnoft  admired  orators.  When  the  author  fays, 
in  the  lajl  glimpfe  of  light ,  you  looked  around  with 
an  cijking  eye  for  fomething  that  was  ahfent,  No- 

VISSIMA     IN      LUCE      DESIDERAVERE     AtlQJJID 

ecu  LI  TUi,  we  feel  the  ftroke  of  tendernefs; 
we  are  tranfported  in  fancy  to  the  bed-fide,  and 
we  love  to  gaze  on  the  expiring  hero.  If  War- 
burton,  in  the  conclufion  of  the  Effay  on  Man, 
tould  find  the  five  fources  of  the  fublime,  we 
may,  with  better  reafon,  fay,  this  apoftrophe 
contains  them  all.  Brotier  quotes  a  paflage  from 
the  late  King  of  Pruffia's  funeral  oration  on 
Prince  Henry  of  Pruffia,  in  which  he  finds  either 
a  fine  imitation  of  Tacitus,  or  the  fympathy  of 
congenial  minds.  0  prince  I  qui  faviez  comhien 
<H)us  ntetiez  cher ;  comhien  votre  perfomie  in'etoit 
precieufe,  ft  la  voix  dcs  vivans  pent  fe  f aire  enten- 
dre des  morts,  pretez  attention  a  mie  voix,  qui  ne 
K'ousftit  pas  inconnue\  fouffrez  que  ce  fragile  mo- 
niwtent,  k  [euU  h^lasl  que  je  puis  iriger  a  votn 

tnhnoire. 
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<tn'emoire,    vous  foif  eJeve.      See   ^loge  du  Princ&. 
Henri,  par  S.  M,  le  Roi  de  Prujfe, 

Seaion    XLVL 

{a)  Tacitus,  in  this  place,  fpeaks  hyjDOtlieti- 
cally,  but  with  an  apparent  difpofition  to  em- 
brace the  fyflem  of  the  befl  and  wifeft  men,  and^ 
it  may  be  added,  the  perfuafion  of  mankind  in 
•every  age  and  nation.  That  the  foul  of  man  is 
not  extinguifhed  with  his  animal  life,  but  pafTes, 

Jn  that  awful  moment,  into  fome  new  region  of 
exiftence,  or  tranfmigrates  into  fome  other  being, 
has  been,  at  all  times,  the  opinion,  or  the  conjec- 
ture, or  the  wilh  of  the  rudeft  and  moft  favage 
tribes ;  and  this  univerfal  confent,  Cicero  ob- 
ferves  in  the  firfl  Tufculan,  is  the  law  of  nature 
fpeaking  in  the  human  heart.  Omni  autem  in  re, 
confenjio  omnium  gentium  lex  naturce  putanda  ejl. 
Men  offtudy  and  deep  fpeculation  adopted  what 
they  faw  rooted  in  the  mafs  of  the  people  ;  and, 
•having  no  better  guide  than  the  dim  light  of  na- 
ture, they  eflablifhed  their  fchools  of  philofophy, 
and  taught  their  different  fyftems.     The  Socratic 

■  and  Platonic  profefTors  declared  for  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  foul,  and  fome  of  their  proofs  are  Ihort 
of  nothing  but  revelation.  The  Stoic  fedl  did  not 
embrace  the  doftrine  in  its  full  extent :  according 
to  their  hypothecs,  certain  chofen  fpirits  might 
have  their  exiftence  prolonged  in  a  future  world, 
but  not  to  eternity.  They  allovv'ed  us,  fays  Ci- 
cero, the  duration  of  a  crow,  admitting  that  the 
foul  may  exift  hereafter,  but  not  for  ever.  Stoici 
atitem  ufu-ram  nobis  larginntur  tamquam  corni- 
cibus  ;  diu  manfuros  aiuni  animos ;  femper  ne- 
ganf.  Virft  Tufculan,  f.  32.  It  was  referved 
for  Epicurus  to  deny  the  attributes  of  the  fu- 
preme  being,  and  to  teach  the  gloomy  dodlrine 

Qf 
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of   annihilation.      That    philofopher,    hoAvever, 
did  not  long  make  head  againft  the  general  fenfe 
of  mankind.      He  gained   fome   apoftates ;    but 
their  writings  have  long  fince  difappeared,  and 
their  tenets  are  now  fnpported  by  the  poetry  of 
Lucretius  only.     Macrobius,  in   his  remarks  on 
the  SoMMUM  Scip  ION  IS  of  Cicero,  has  menti- 
oned the  triumph  of  a  better   and  rnore  moral 
do(5lrine.     The  immateriality,  he  fays,  as  well  as 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  has  gained  the  general 
affent.      Qbtinuit  non  minus  de  incorporalitate  ani- 
tna,  quam  de  immorfalitatc  fententia.     Cicero,  in 
yarioi's  parts  of  his  works,  maintained  the  farne 
jdo6lrine,  and  in   one  admirable  fentence  feenis 
to  have  comprefTed  the  whole  force  of  the  argu- 
ment.    That,  he  fays,  which  feels,  which  thinks, 
which  deliberates,  and  wills,  is  of  heavenly  ori- 
gin, and,    for  that    reafon,    muft    be   immortal. 
Q^idquid    ejl  jlludy  quod  fcntit,  quod  Japit,  quod 
'vult,  quod  viget,  ccelcjie  et  diviniim  eft,  ob  eatnque 
rem   ceternum  fit  fieceffe  ejl.     But  this  do£lrine, 
amidft  the  contentions  of  dogmatical  feds,  was 
far  from  being  eflablifhed  ;  wife  men  embraced 
it.     Ut  Japientihus  placet^   fays  Tacitus,  and  he 
may  be  allowed  to  have  embraced  the  rnofl:  ortho- 
dox opinion.     If  the  immortality  of  the  foul  wgs 
not  a  fettled  article  of  his  creed,  at  a  time  when 
the  light  of  revelation  was  not  yet  difiufed  over 
the  Chriftian  world,  it  is  however  probable,  that 
he,  who  polTelTed  a  comprehenfive  and  fublime 
"underflanding,  was  not  content  with  the  grovel- 
ling notion  of  falling  into  nothing,  but  afpired, 
and  wifhed,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  a  fature  ftate  of 
immortality.     He  was  confcious  of  the  dignity  of 
humnn  nature,  and  thence  proceeded  the  fine  ad- 
drefs  to  the  departed  fpirit  of  his  father-in-law. 

(^)  The  text  is  left  by  the  copyifts  in  a  man- 
gled condition.     The  words,  as  they  ft^nd,  can- 
not 
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:*ot  be  reduced  to  any  kind  of  fenfe.  Admirati- 
ene  te  potius,  temporalibus  laudihus,  ef,  Ji  natura 
fuppeditet^  >Militum  decoremus.  Liplius  and 
Grotius  have  contributed  their  affiftance.  The 
former  reads,  Ad?mratione  tepotiuSy  te  temporali- 
bus laudihus  ;  and  (inftead  of  militum,  which  is 
totally  unintelligible)  Grotius  adds,  fimilitudine 
decoremus.  Out  of  the  word  fimilitudine  a  bad 
tranfcriber  might  make  militum.  La  Bletterie 
thinks  it  might  be  amulatu,  and  that  conjedlure 
has  been  adopted  in  the  tranflation. 

(c)  Cicero  has  a  fentiment  analogous  to  what  is 
here  faid  by  Tacitus,  Servius  Sulpicius  could 
leave  no  monument  equal  to  the  portrait  of  his 
manners,  his  virtue,  his  conftancy,  and  his  ta- 
lents, which  ftill  furvived  in  his  fon.  Nullutn 
Tnonimenium  clarius  Servius  Sulpicius  relinquere 
potuerat,  quam  effigiem  morum  fuorum  virtutis, 
confianticB,  ingenii,  jilium.  See  the  Tenth  Philip- 
pic. Martial,  in  an  elegant  epigram,  wifhes  that 
the  painter's  art  could  delineate  the  manners  and 
the  mind  of  his  friend :  that  would  make  the  beft 
pi6lure  in  the  world. 

Ars  utinam  mores  animumque  effingere  poffet ; 
Pulchrior  in  terris  nulla  tabella  foret. 

Lib.  X.  epig.  32. 

{d)  So  we  read  in  Horace : 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi  •,  fed  omnes  illachrymabiles 

Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 

Nofte,  carent  quia  vate  facro;  Lib.  Iv.  ode  9. 

Vain  was  the  chief's,  the  fage's  pride ; 

They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died : 

In  vain  they  fchem'd,  in  vain  they  bled ; 

They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead.  Pope. 

{e)  Pliny, 
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(e)  Pliny,  the  conful,  returned  thanks  to  Ta.* 
citus  for  defiring  an  account  of  the  elder  Pliny's 
death,  that  he  might  tranfmit  it  with  truth  to  pof- 
.  terity.  His  uncle,  he  fays,  if  celebrated  by  fuch 
a  writer,  will  be  immortal.  Pliny,  b.  vi.  epifl. 
36.  That  part,  however,  of  our  author's  works 
has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  the  prophecy  has 
fo  far  failed.  The  predidion  of  Tacitus  is  com* 
pletely  verified :  Agricola  is  rendered  immortal ; 
he  lives  in  the  hiftorian's  page,  and  will  continue 
to  do  fo,  as  long  as  men  retain  a  taile  for  the  beft 
and  trueft  model  of  biography. 

END    OF    THE    NOTES 
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X  HE  fcene  of  the  following  Dialogue  is  laid 
in  the  fixth  year  of  Vefpafian,  A.  U.  C.  828,  A, 
D.  75.  The  commentators  are  much  divided  in 
fheir  opinions  about  the  real  author ;  his  work 
they  all  agree  is  a  maflerpiece  in  the  kind  ;  writ- 
ten with  tafle  and  judgment ;  entertaining,  pro- 
found, and  elegant.  But  whether  it  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  Tacitus,  Q^intilian,  or  any  other  per- 
fon,  whom  they  cannot  name,  is  a  queftion  upon 
which  they  have  exhaufled  a  ftorc  of  learning. 
They  have  given  us,  according  to  their  cuftom, 
much  controverfy,  aud  little  deciiion.     In  this 

field 
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field  of  conje(5lure  Lipiius  led  the  way.  He  putn 
liflied,  ia  1574,  the  firfl  good  edition  of  Tacitus, 
xvith  judicious  emendations  of  the  text,  and  notes 
to  illuilrate  every  pafi'sge  which  he  thought  want- 
ed explanation.  He  was,  beyond  all  quellion,  a 
man  of  genius  and  great  erudition.  He,  and 
Cafaubon,  and  Scaliger,  were  called  the  trium- 
virate of  literature.  Lipfius,  however,  (lands 
diftinguifhed  by  his  tafte,  and  his  politenefs. 
Commentators  in  general  feem  to  think,  as  Doc- 
tor Bentley  exprefTed  it,  that  they  are  riding  to 
■poftcrity  upon  the  hack  of  an  ancient ;  and  being 
well  mounted,  they  imagine  that  to  prance,  and 
iliew  all  their  paces,  and  dafh  through  thick  and 
thin,  and  befpatter  all  who  come  in  their  way, 
is  the  true  dignity  of  a  critic.  Lipfms  was  not 
of  this  clafs  :  to  great  learning  he  united  a  fine 
tafle,  and  polifhed  manners.  He  tliought  for 
liimfelf,  and  he  decided  with  candour ;  never 
dogmatical,  or  prefuming  to  diclate  to  others. 
He  fays  exprefsly,  Dico  me  ;  nam  aliis  nihil prceea 
quod  fecjuantur.  With  regard  to  the  prefent  Dia- 
logue, had  it  not  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated 
Rate,  he  pronounces  it  in  point  of  fiyle,  beauty 
of  invention,  and  found  judgment,  equal  to  the 
beft  models  of  antiquity-  But  who  was  the  real 
author  feems  to  him  a  problem  not  eafy  to  be 
lolvcd.  He  fees  nothing  of  the  manner  peculiar 
to  Tacitus:  in  the  place  of  brevity,  he  finds 
difFufive  periods,  and  the  rich,  the  florid,  and 
tb.e  amplified  fentence,  inflead  of  the  concife, 
the  clofe  and  nervous!  An  author,  he  admits, 
may,  by  continued  pra6lice,  acquire  a  call  of 
thought  and  expreffion  not  to  be  found  in  his  ear- 
ly produdions ;  but  fiill  he  muft  retain  fomc 
traces  of  his  original  manner.  The  age  of  Tacitus 
does  not  feem  to  him  to  correfpond  with  the  time, 
mhen  the  fpeakei^  in  the  Dialogue  met  to  difcufs 

the 
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the  queftion.     Tacitus,  he  fays,  was  promoted 
by  Vefpafian,  and  from  that  circumftance  he  in- 
fers that  he  was  not  fo  young,  as  the  writer  of 
the  Dialogue  represents  himfelf  in  the  firft  fedlion. 
He  once  thought  that  G^uintilian  had  the  beft 
claim,  fmce  that  writer,  in  the  introdu6lion  to 
the  iixth  book  of  his  Inftitutes,    fays  exprefsly 
that  he  publillied  a  treatife  on  the  fubjeft :  Li- 
hnun,  quern  dc   caufis  corrupt cz  eloquent jcb  emiji  : 
but,    upon  due   refleftion,  Lipfius  fairly  owns, 
that  Q^intilian,  in  the  iixth   of  Vefpafian,  was 
far  from  being  a  young  man.     He  adds,  whether 
it  be  afcribed  to  Tacitus,  or  Quintilian,  no  in- 
convenience  can   arlfe,    fmce  the  tra6l  itfelf  is 
beautiful :  but,  as  to  himfelf,  his  doubts  are  not 
removed  ;  he  (till  remains  in  fufpenfe.     Cum  muh 
ta  dixerim,  claiido  tamen  om?iia  hoc  refponfo ,   mt- 
Hi   NGN  LiQUERE.      Grouovius,  Pichcua,  Ryc- 
kius,  Rhenanus,  and  others,  have  entered  warm- 
ly into  the  difpute.     An  elegant  modern  writer 
has  hazarded  a  new  conjedure.     The  lafi:  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fitzolborne's  Letters  is  a  kind  of  pre- 
face to  Mr.  Melmoth's  Tranflation  of  the  Dia- 
logue before  us.     He  fays,  of  all  the  converfa- 
tion-pieces,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  either 
of  the  moral   or   polite  kind,  he  knows  not  one 
more  elegantly  vv^ritten  than  the  little  anonymous 
Dialogue  concerning  the  rife  and  decline  of  elo- 
quence among  the  Romans.     He  calls  it  anony- 
mous, though  he  is  aware,  that  it  has  been  aicrib-r 
ed  not  only  to  Tacitus,  and  Quintilian,  but  even 
to  Suetonius.     The  reafons,  however,  are  fo  in- 
eonclufive,  that  he  is  inclined  to  ^ive  it  to  the 
younger  Phny.     He  thinks  it  perfeclly  comcides 
with  Pliny's  age ;  it  is  addrefTed  to  one  of  his 
particular  friends,  and  is  marked  with  fimilarex- 
preffions  and  fentiments.     But,  with  all  due  fub* 
miffion  to  Mr.  Melmoth^  his  new  candidate  can- 
-5  not 
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not  long  hold  us  in  fufpenfe.  It  appears  in  the 
account  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  in 
which  Pliny's  uncle  loft  his  life,  A.  U.  C.  832, 
A.  D.  79,  that  Pliny  was  then  eighteen  years  old, 
and,  as  the  Dialogue  was  in  828,  he  could  then 
be  no  more  than  fourteen ;  a  time  of  life,  when 
he  was  neither  fit  to  be  admitted  to  a  learned  de- 
bate, nor  capable  of  underftanding  it.  Befides 
this,  two  letters  to  his  friend  Fabius  are  ftill 
extant ;  one  in  the  firft  book,  epift.  1 1 ;  the 
other,  book  vii.  epift.  2.  No  mention  of  the 
Dialogue  occurs  in  either  of  thofe  letters,  nor  in 
any  other  part  of  his  works ;  a  circumftance, 
which  could  fcarce  have  happened  to  a  writer  fo 
tenderly  anxious  about  his  literary  chara6ler,  if 
the  work  in  queftion  had  been  the  produdlion  of 
his  pen.  Brotier,  the  laft,  and,  it  may  be  faid, 
the  beft  of  all  the  editors  of  Tacitus,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  a  traft,  io  beautiful  and  judicious, 
ought  not,  without  better  reafons  than  have  been 
as  yet  afligned,  to  be  adjudged  from  Tacitus  to 
any  other  writer.  He  relies  much  on  the  iirft 
edition,  which  was  publiftied  at  Venice  (1468), 
containing  the  fix  laft  books  of  the  Annals  (the 
fix  iirft  not  being  then  found),  the  five  books  of 
the  Hiftory,  and  the  Dialogue,  intitled,  Cornelii 
Taciti  Equitis  Ro^nani  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus  Cla- 
ris. There  were  alfo,  in  the  Vatican,  manu- 
Icript  copies  of  the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus.  In 
15 1 5,  when  the  fix  firft  Annals  were  found  in 
Germany,  a  new  edition,  under  the  patronage 
of  Leo  X.  was  publiftied  by  Beroaldus,  carefully 
collated  with  the  manufcript,  which  was  after- 
wards placed  ill  the  Florentine  Library.  Thofe 
early  authorities  preponderate  with  Brotier  againft 
all  modern  conjedture  ;  more  efpecially,  fince  the 
age  of  Tacitus  agrees  with  the  time  of  the  Dialogue. 
He  was  four  years  older  th^  his  friend  Pliny, 

and> 
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and,  at  eighteen,  might  properly  be  allowed  by 
his  friends  to  be  of  their  party.     In  two  years  af- 
terwards (A.  U.   830),    he    married   Agricola's 
daughter,  and  he  exprefsly  fays  (Life  of  Agricola^ 
feft.  ix.),  that  he  was  then  a  very  young  man^ 
The  arguments,  drawn  by  the  feveral  commenta-^ 
tors  from  the  difference  of  ftyle,  Brotier  thinks 
are  of  no  weight.     The  ftyle  of  a  young  author 
will  naturally  differ  from  what  he  has  fettled  by 
pradlice  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.      This 
has  been  obferved  in  many  eminent  writers,  and 
in  none  more  than  Lipfms  himfelf.     His  language, 
in  the  outfet,    was  eafy,    flowing,  and  elegant; 
but,  as  he  advanced  in  years,    it  became  ftii!^ 
abrupt,  and  harfh.     Tacitus  relates  a  converfati- 
on  on  a  literary  fubje<5l ;  and  in  fuch  a  piece,  who 
can  expeft  to  find  the  ftyle  of  an  hiftorian  or  an 
annalifl  ?    For  thefe  realbns  Brotier  thinks  that 
this  Dialogue  may,  with  good  reafon,  be  afcribed 
to  Tacitus.     The  tranflator  enters  no  farther  into 
the  controverfy,  than  to  fay,  that  in  a  cafe,  where 
certainty  cannot  be  obtained,  we  muft  reft  fatis- 
fied  with  the  beft  evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  admit.     The  difpute  is  of  no  importance  ; 
for,   as  Lipfius  fays,  whether  we  give  the  Dia- 
logue to  Q^intilian  or  to  Tacitus,  no  inconveni- 
ence can  arife.     Whoever  was  the  author,  it  is  a 
performance  of  uncommon  beauty. 

Before  we  clofe  this  introdudion,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  fay  a  word  or  two  about  Brotier's 
Supplement.  In  the  wreck  of  ancient  literature 
a  confiderable  part  of  this  Dialogue  has  perifhed, 
and,  by  confequence,  a  chafm  is  left,  much  to  be 
lamented  by  every  reader  of  tafte.  To  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  a  broken  context,  Brotier  has 
endeavoured  to  compenfate  for  the  lofs.  WhaK 
he  has  added,  will  be  found  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
work;  and  as  it  is  executed  by  the  learned  editor 
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with  great  elegance,  and  equal  probability,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  infertion  of  it  will  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  reader,  than  a  dull  paufe  of  melancho- 
ly regret. 

SeBion    I. 

(fl)  Juftus  Fabius  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  864, 
A.  D.  III.  But  as  he  did  not  begin  the  year,  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti  Consula- 
RES.  There  are  two  letters  to  him  from  his 
friend  Pliny  ;  the  iirft,  lib.  i.  epift.  1 1 ;  the  other, 
lib.  vii.  ep.  2.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  laft, 
the  author  talks  of  lending  fome  of  his  writings 
for  his  friend's  perufal ;  qiiceram  quid  potijfimum 
ex  nitgis  meis  ttbi  exhibeam ;  but  not  a  word  is 
faid  about  the  decline  of  eloquence. 


SeBion    II. 

{a)  Concerning  Maternus  nothing  is  known 
with  any  kind  of  certainty.  Dio  relates  that  a  fo- 
phift,  of  that  name,  was  put  to  death  by  Domiti- 
an,  for  a  fchool  declamation  againfl:  tyrants  ;  but 
not  one  of  the  commentators  ventures  toaflert  that 
he  was  the  Curiatnts  MaientuSy  who  makes  fo 
confpicuous  a  figure  in  the  Dialogue  before  us. 

(//)  No  mention  is  made  of  Marcus  Aper,  ei- 
ther by  Quintilian  or  Piiny.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
he  was  father  of  Marcus  Flavins  Aper,  who  was 
fubftituted  tonlul  A.  U.  C.  883,  A.  D.  130.  His 
oratorical  charader,  and  that  of  Secundus,  as  we 
find  them  drawn  in  this  feclion,  are  not  unlike 
what  we  are  told  by  Cicero  of  CralTus  and  AiUo- 
niup.  Craiius,  he  fays,  was  not  willing  to  be 
thought  deftitute  of  literature,  but  he  wiihed  to 
have  it  faid  of  bin],  that  he  defpifedit,  and  pre- 
ferred 
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•ferred  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Romans  to  the  re- 
finements of  Greece.  Antonius,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  opinion  that  his  fame  would  rife  to 
greater  magnitude,  if  he  was  confidered  as  a  man 
wholly  illiterate,  and  void  of  educaiion.  In  this 
manner  they  both  expeded  to  increafe  their  po- 
pularity ;  the  former,  by  defpiiing  the  Greeks, 
and  the  latter  by  not  knowing  them.  Fuit  hoc  in 
titroqtie  eorum,  ut  Crajjiis  non  tarn  exiflimari  "vel- 
let  non  didicijje,  quam  ilia  defpicere^  et  nojlrorum 
hominum  in  omni  genere  prudentia7n  GrcBcis  ante- 
ferre.  Anionivs  autem  prohabiliorem  populo  orati- 
onernfore  cenfebat  fuatn,  Ji  omnino  didicijje  nun- 
quam  piitarettir  ;  atque  ita  fe  uterqiie  graviorem 
fore,  ft  alter  contemnere,  alter  ne  nojj'e  quidem 
GrcBCos  Hjideretur.  Cicero  De  Or  at.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 

(c)  Quintilian  makes   honourable  mention   of 
Julius  Secundus,  who,  if  he  had   not  been  pre- 
maturely   cut  off,    would   have    tranfmitted    his 
name  to  pofterity  among  the  moft  celebrated  ora* 
tors.     He  would  have  added,  and  he  was  daily 
doing  it,  whatever  was  requiiite  to  complete  his 
oratorical  genius  ;  and  all  that  could  be  defired, 
was  more  vigour  in  argument,  and  more  attenti- 
on to  matter  and  fentiment  than  to  the  choice  of 
words.     But  he  died  too  foon,  and  his  fame  was, 
in  fome  degree,  intercepted.     He  has,  notwith- 
ftanding,  left   a  confiderable  name.     His  didion 
was  rich  and  copious  ;  he  explained  every  thing 
with  grace  and  elegance  ;  his  periods  flowed  with 
a  fuavity,  that   charmed  his   audience ;  his  lan- 
guage, when  metaphorical,  was  bold,  yet  accu- 
rate ;  and,  if  he  hazarded  an  unufual  phrafe,  he 
was  juftified  by  the  energy  with  which  his  mean- 
ing was  conveyed.     'Julio  Secundo,  Ji  longior  con- 
tigijfet  cetas,  clarijfimum  proje^o  nome^i  oratoris 
apud  pojleros  foret.     Adjecijjet  enim,  atque  adji- 
ciehat,  ceteris  virtutibus  fuis,  aiiod  dejtdcrari  po- 
VoL.  IV.  Hh  tej}'. 
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iejl ;  id  eji  autem,  ut  ejfef  midto  magis  pugnaXy  et 
/(Zpius  ad  curam  rerum  ah  elociitione  refpiceref. 
Cc&terum  intercepius  quoque  magnum  ftbi  njindicat 
locum.  Ea  ejifacundiay  tanta  in  explicando,  quod 
Hjelit, -gratia  ;  tarn  candidumy  et  lene,  et  fpeciofum 
dicendi  genus ;  tanta  verborumy  etiam  qiim  ajfump- 
ta  funty  proprietas  ;  tajita  in  quibufdam,  ex  peri- 
culopetitis,  fignijicantia.  Quintil.  lib.  x.  f.  i.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  Qyintilian,  in  his  lift  of  Ro- 
man orators,  has  neither  mentioned  Maternus, 
nor  Marcus  Aper.  The  Dialogue,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  feems  to  be  improperly  afcribed  to  him  : 
men,  who  figure  fo  much  in  the  enquiry  concern- 
ing oratory,  would  not  have  been  omitted  by  the 
critic,  who  thought  their  converfation  worth  re- 
cording. 

Section     III. 

{a)  Thyeftes  was  a  common  and  popular  fub- 
je6l  of  ancient  tragedy. 

Indignatur  item  privaris,  et  prope  focco 
Dlgnls  carminibus  narrari  fcena  Thyeftae. 

HoRAT.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  9c 

(J)  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  colonies,  and  mu- 
nicipal towns,  to  pay  their  court  to  fome  great 
orator  at  Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  his  patronage, 
whenever  they  fliould  have  occaiion  to  apply  to 
the  fenate  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances. 

(c)  Domitius  was  another  fubjeft  of  tragedy, 
taken  from  the  Roman  ftory.  Who  he  was  does 
not  clearly  appear.  Brotier  thinks  it  was  Domi- 
tius, the  avowed  enemy  of  Julius  Caefar,  who 
moved  in  the  fenate,  for  a  law  to  recall  that  gene- 
ral from  the  command  of  the  army  in  Gaul,  and, 
afterwards,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
fell  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Pharfalia.  See  Sue- 
tonius, 
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tonius.  Life  of  Nero,  feflion  2.  Such  a  charac- 
ter might  furnifti  the  fubjeft  of  a  tragedy.  The 
Roman  poets  were  in  the  habit  of  enriching  their 
drama  with  domeftic  occurrences,  and  the  prac- 
tice was  applauded  by  Horace. 

Nee  minimum  merueredecus,  veftigia  Grseca 
Aufi  defere,  et  celebrate  domeftica  fadta. 

Ars  Pobt.  ver.  286- 

No  path  to  fame  our  poets  left  untried  : 
Nor  fmall  their  merit,  when -with  confcious  pride 
They  fcorn'd  to  take  from  Greece  theftoried  theme, 
But  dar'd  to  ling  their  own  domeftic  fame. 

Francis's  Horace. 


SeBion    V.    ■ 

{(i)  There  were  at  Rome  feveral  eminent  men 
of  the  name  of  BafTus.  With  regard  to  the  per- 
fon,  here  called  Saleius  BaiTus,  the  commenta- 
tors have  not  been  able  to  glean  much  informati- 
on. Some  have  contended  that  it  was  to  hiiji 
Perfius  addrefled  his  lixth  fatire  : 

Admovit  jam  bruma  foco  tc,  Baffe,  Sablno. 

But  if  we  may  believe  the  old  fcholiaft,  his  name 
was  C^sius  Bassus,  a  much  admired  lyric  poet, 
wlio  was  living  011  his  ov/n  farm,  at  the  time  when 
Mount  Vefuvius  difcharged  its  torrents  of  fire, 
and  made  the  country  round  a  fcene  of  defolation. 
The  poet  and  his  houfe  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
eruption  of  the  lava,  which  happened  A.  U.  832. 
in  the  reign  of  Titus.  Q^intilian  fays  of  him  (b. 
X.  chap.  I.),  that  if  after  Horace  any  poet  de- 
ferves  to  be  mentioned,  Csefms  BalTus  was  the 
man.  ^i  qusm  adjicere  velis,  is  erii  Ccejius  BaJJus. 
H  h  2  Saleius 
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^aleius   BafTus  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal  as  an 
eminent  poet  in  diftrefs : 

At  Serrano  tenuique  Saleio 

Gloria  quantalibet  quid  erit,  fi  gloria  tantum  eil  ? 

Sat.  vii.  ver.  80. 

But  to  J)00r  Baffus  what  avails  a  name, 
To  ftarve  on  compliments  and  empty  fame  ? 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Q^intilian  fays,  he  pofTefTed  a  poetic  genius.,  but 
fo  warm  and  vehement,  that,  even  in  an  advanc- 
ed age,  his  fpirit  was  not  under  the  controul  of 
fober  judgment.  Vehemens  et  poeticum  ingeniurn 
Saleii  BASSiyi'z/;  nee  ipfumfeiuSiute  matnrum. 
Thi^  paflage  affords  an  infuperable  argument 
againfi  Liplius,  and  the  reft  of  the  critics,  who 
named  Quintilian  as  a  candidate  for  the  honour 
of  this  elegant  compofition.  Can  it  be  imagined 
that  a  writer,  of  fair  integrity,  would  in  his  great 
work  fpeak  of  BafTus  as  he  deferved,  and  in 
the  Dialogue  overrate  him  beyond  all  propor- 
tion ?  Duplicity  was  not  a  part  of'  Q^intilian's 
charadler. 

(h)  Tacitus,  it  may  be  prefumed  with  good 
reafon,  was  a  diligent  reader  of  Cicero,  Livy, 
Sallufi:,  and  Seneca.  He  has,  in  various  parts  of 
his  works,  coincidences  of  fentiment  and  didlion, 
that  plainly  fhew  the  fource  from  which  they 
Iprung.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  when  he  calls  elo- 
quence a  buckler  to  protedl  yourfelf,  and  a  wea- 
pon to  annoy  your  adverfary,  can  any  one  doubt 
but  he  had  his  eye  on  the  following  fentence  in 
Cicero  de  Oratore  ?  Quid  atitem  tarn  necejfariiimy 
quam  tenerefemper  arma,  qitibits  vel  te6lus  ipfe  ejfe 
pojjis,  vel  provocare  integros,  et  te  ulcifci  lacef- 
fitus  ? 

(c)  Eprius 
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(c)  Eprius  Marcellus  is  often  a  confpiciious 
figure  in  the  Annals  and  the  Hiflory  of  Tacitus. 
To  a  bad  heart  he  united  the  gift  of  eloquence. 
In  the  Annals,  b.  xvi.  f.  28,  he  makes  a  vehement 
fpeech  againft  Psetus  Thrafea,  and  afterwards 
wrought  the  deftrudlion  of  that  excellent  man. 
For  that  exploit,  he  was  attacked,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Vefpaiian's  reign,  by  Helvidius  Prifcus. 
In  the  Hiftory  (book  iv.  f.  7  and  8)  we  fee  them 
both  engaged  in  a  violent  contention.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (823),  Helvidius  in  the  fenate  opened 
an  accufation  in  form  ;  but  Marcellus,  by  uling 
his  eloquence  as  his  buckler  and  his  offenfive  wea- 
pon, was  able  to  ward  off  the  blow.  He  rofe 
from  his  feat,  and,  "  I  leave  you,  he  faid,  I  leave 
you  to  give  the  law  to  the  fenate :  reign,  if  you 
will,  even  in  the  prefence  of  the  prince."  See 
Hifl.  iv.  f  43.  See  alfo.  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  11, 
jiotes  (a)  and  {b). 


SeSlion     VI. 

{a)  To  be  rich,  and  have  no  ifTue,  gave  to  the 
perfon  fo  circumflanced  the  higheft  confequence 
at  Rome.  All  ranks  of  men  paid  their  court  to 
him.  To  difcourage  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  pro- 
mote population,  Auguftus  pafTed  a  law,  called 
Papia  PoppcEdy  whereby  bachelors  were  fubjeded 
to  penalties.  Hence  the  compliment  paid  by 
Horace  to  his  patron  : 

.  Diva  producasfobolem,  patrumque 
Profperes  decreta  fuper  jugandis 
f  ceminis,  prolifque  novae  feraci 
Lege  marita. 

Carmen  S.^iculare. 


Bi 
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Bring  tKe  fprlnglng birth  to  ligKt, 

And  with  ev'ry  genial  grace 

Prolific  of  an  endlefs  race, 
Oh !  crov/n  our  vov;?,  and  blefs  the  nuptial  rite. 

Francis's  Horace. 

But  marriage  was  not  brought  into  fafhion.  In 
proportion  to  the  rapid  degeneracy  of  the  man- 
ners under  the  emperors,  ceHbacy  grew  into  ref- 
pe6l ;  infomuch,  that  we  find  (Annals  xii-  f-  5.2.) 
a  man  too  ftrong  for  his  profecutors,  becaufe  he 
was  rich,  old,  and  childlefs.  Valuitqiie  pecum- 
ofa  orbitate  et  feneQd. 

(b)  The  faculty  of  fpeaking  on  a  fudden  quef- 
tion,  with  unpremeditated  eloquence,  Quintili- 
an  fays,  is  the  reward  of  ftudy  and  diligent  ap- 
plication. The  fpeech,  compofed  at  leifure,  will 
often  want  the  warmth  and  energy,  which  accom- 
pany the  rapid  emotions  of  the  mind.  The  paf- 
fions,  when  roufed  and  animated,  and  the  ima- 
ges, which  prefent  themfelves  in  a  glow  of  en- 
thufiafm,  are  the  infpirers  of  true  eloquence. 
Compofition  has  not  always  this  happy  effeft  : 
the  procefs  is  flow ;  languor  is  apt  to  fucceed ; 
the  paffions  fubfide,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  dif- 
conrfe  evaporates.  Maximus  vero  Jiiidiormn  fruc- 
tus  efl,  et  veliit  prcEmiiim  quoddam  ampUJfimum 
Jongi  labor  is,  ex  tempore  dicendi  faciiltas.  Fed  us 
efl  enim,  quod  difertos  facif,  et  vis  mentis.  Nam 
hem  concept i  affe^us,  et  recent es  rerum  imagiiies 
continuo  impetu  feruntur,  quce  nonnunquam  mora 
Jlili  refrigefciinti  et  dilate  nan  revertuntur,  G^in- 
tilian,  lib.  x.  cap.  7. 


Section  VII. 

{a)  The  tranflation  is  not  quite  accurate  in  this 
place.     The  original  fays,  when  I  obtained  the 

laticlave. 
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laticlu^e,  and  the  Englifh  calls  it,  the  manly  gown, 
which,  it  muft  be  admitted,  is  not  the  exadl 
fenfe.  The  toga  virilis^  or  the  77ianly  gown,  was 
afTumed,  when  the  youth  came  to  man's  eflate, 
or  the  age  of  feventeen  years.  On  that  occalion 
the  friends  of  the  young  man  conduced  him  to 
the  forum  (or  fometimes  to  the  capitoi),  and 
there  inverted  him  with  the  new  gown.  This 
was  called  dies  tirocinii,  the  day,  on  which  he 
commenced  a  //Vo,  or  a  candidate  for  preferment 
in  the  army.  The  laticlave  was  an  additional 
honour  often  granted  at  the  fame  time.  The 
fons  of  fenators  and  patricians  were  entitled 
to  that  diftindion,  as  a  matter  of  right ;  but  the 
young  men,  defcended  from  fuch  as  were  not 
patricians,  did  not  wear  the  laticlave,  till  they 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  undertook  the  funclions  of  the  civil  magiftra- 
cy.  Auguftus  Ccefar  changed  that  cuflom.  He 
gave  leave  to  the  fons  of  fenators,  in  general, 
to  affume  the  laticlave,  prefently  after  the  time 
of  putting  on  the  toga  virilis,  though  they  were 
not  capable  of  civil  honours.  The  emperors, 
who  fucceeded,  allowed  the  fame  privilege,  as  a 
favour  to  illuftrious  families.  Ovid  fpeaks  of 
himfelf  and  his  brother  afTuming  the  manly  gown 
and  the  laticlave  at  the  fame  time  : 

Interea,  taclto  paflu  labemibus  annis, 
Liberior  fratri  fumpta  mihique  toga-, 
Induiturque  humeris  cum  lato  purpura  clavo. 

Pliny  the  younger  fhews,  that  the  laticlave  was 
a  favour  granted  by  the  emperor  on  particular 
occafions.  He  fays,  he  applied  for  his  friend,  and 
fucceeded  :  Ego  fexto  latiimclavum  a  Ccefare  nojlro 
impetravi.  Lib.  ii.  epift.  9.  The  latufclavus  was 
a  robe  worn  by  confuls,  prsetors,  generals  in  tri- 
umph, and  fenators,  who  were  called  laticlavii. 

Their 
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Their  fons  were  admitted  to  the  fame  honour; 
but  the  emperors   had  a  power  to  beftow  this 
garment  of  diflincStion,  and  all  privileges  belong- 
ing to  it,  upon  fuch  as  they  thought  M'orthy  of 
that  honour.      This   is  what  Marcus  A  per  fays, 
in  the  Dialogue,  that  he  obtained ;  and,  when 
the   tranflation    mentions  the   manly   gozvn,    the 
expreffion  falls  fhort  of  the  fpeaker's  idea.     Da- 
cier  has  given  an  ?.ccount  of  the  laficlave,  which 
has  been  well  received  by  the  learned.     He  tells 
us,  that  whatever  v/as  made  to  be  put  on  ano- 
iher  thing,  v;as  called  claws,  not  becaufe  it  had 
anv  refcmblariCe  to  a  nail,  but  becaufe  it  was 
made  an  adjun6l  to  another  fubje£l.     In  fa<S,  the 
clain  were  purple  galloons,  with  v/hich  the  Ro- 
mans bordered   the  fore  part  of    the  tunic,  on 
both  fides,  and,  when  drawn  clofe  together,  they 
formed  an  ornament  in  the  middle  of  the  veft- 
ment.     It  was,    for  that   reafon,   called  by  the 
Greeks,  |K£ya5ro^(p«gov.     The  broad   galloons  made 
the  laficlave,  and  the  narrow   the  angujticlave. 
The  laticlavcy  Dacier  adds,  is  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with   the  prcBtexfa.     The  latter  was,  at  iirft, 
appropriated  to  the  magiflrates,  and  the  facerdo- 
tal  order;  but,  in  time,  was  extended  to  the  fons 
of  eminent  families,  to  be  worn,  as   a  mark  of 
diflindion,    till  the  age  of  feventeen,   when  it 
was  laid  afide  for  the  man!)'  gown.     See  Dacier's 
Horace,  lib.  i.  fat.  5  ;  and  fee  Kennet's  Roman 
Aniiquities,  p.  306. 

[}))  Marcus  Aper,  Julius  Secundas,  and  Curi- 
atius  Maternus,  according  to  Brolier  and  others, 
were  natives  of  Gaul.  Aper  (feci ion  x.)  mentions 
the  Gauls  as  their  common  countrymen  :  Ne  quid 
de  Gallis  nojlris  loquamur.  If  that  was  the  fa6l, 
a  new  man  at  Rome  would  have  difficulties  to  fur- 
mount.  Apimianus  Marcellicus  (a  Latin  hiflo- 
rian  of  the  fourth  century)  fays,  that  at  Rome 

the 
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the  people  defplfed  every  thing  that  did  not  grow 
before  their  eyes  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
except  the  rich  v/ho  had  no  children ;  and  the 
veneration  paid  to  fuch  as  had  no  heirs  was  alto- 
gether incredible.  Vile  cjje  quidqiiid  extra  iirhis 
pomoerium  nafcitiir,  ajiimant ;  nee  credi  poteji  qua 
ohfeqiiiorum  diverjttate  cohintur  homines  fine  liheris 
Romce.  Lib.  xiv.  f.  5.  In  fuch  a  city  a  young 
man  and  a  ftranger  could  not  expedt  to  be  fa- 
voured. 

(c)  All  caufes  of  a  private  nature  were  heard 
before  the  ccntuminri.  Three  Vvcre  chofen  out 
of  every  tribe,  and  the  tribes  amounted  to  iive- 
and-thiny,  fo  that  in  facl  105  were  chofen;  but, 
for  the  fake  of  a  round  number,  they  were  called 
cENTUMviRi.  The  caufes  that  were  heard  be- 
fore that  jurifdi£lion  are  enumerated  by  Cicero, 
Be  Or  at.  lib.  i.  f.  38. 

id)  The  tranfiadon  fays,  tJie  wills  and  codicils 
of  the  rich ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
thofe   words   convey  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
which  limply  fays,  nee  codiciilis  datur.     After  due 
enquiry,  it  appears  that  codicillus  was  ufed  by  the 
Latin   authors,  what   we  now   call  the  letters  pa- 
tent of  a  prince.     Codicils,  in  the  modern  fenfe 
of  the  word,  implying  a  fupplement  to   a  will, 
were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Roman  law.     The 
Tvvclve  Tables  mention  teftaments  only.     Codi- 
cils, in  aid  to  wills,  were  firfl  introduced  in  the 
time  of  Auguflus  ;  but,  whatever  their  operaiion 
was,  legacies  granted  by  thofe  additional  writings 
were  for  feme  time  of  no  validity.     To  conf.mi 
this,  we  are  told  that  the  daughter  of  Lentulus 
difcharged  certain  legacies,    which,  being  given 
by  codicil,  fhe  was  not  bound  to  pay.     In  time, 
however,  codicils,  as  an  addition   made  by  the 
teftator  to  his  will,  grew  into  ufe,  and  the  lega- 
cies thereby  granted  were  coniiimed.    This  might 

be 
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be  the  cafe  in  the  lixth  year  of  Vefpafian,  when 
the  Dialogue  palfed  between  the  parties ;  but  it 
is,  notwithftanding,  highly  probable,  that  the 
word  codicilli  means,  in  the  pafTage  before  us, 
the  letters  patent  of  the  prince.  It  is  ufed  in  that 
fenfe  by  Suetonius,  w^ho  relates,  that  Tiberius, 
after  paffing  a  night  and  tv.o  days  in  revelling 
with  Pomppnius  Flaccus  and  Lucius  Pifo,  grant- 
ed to  the  former  the  province  of  Syria,  and 
made  the  latter  pr^sfedl  of  the  city;  declaring 
them,  in  the  patents,  pleafant  companions,  and 
the  friends  of  all  hours.  Codicil  lis  quoque  jucun- 
difjimos  et  omnium  horarum  amicos  profe[jus.  Suet. 
in  Tib.L^z. 

(e)  The  common  people  are  called,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, tunicatns  populus  ;  that  clals  of  men,  who 
wore  the  tunic,  and  not  the  toga,  or  the  Roman 
gown.  The  tunica,  or  clofe  coat,  was  the  com- 
mon garment  worn  within  doors,  and  abroad, 
under  the  toga.  Kennet  fays,  the  proletarii,  the 
capite  cenfi,  and  the  reft  of  the  dregs  of  the  city, 
could  not  aiTord  to  wear  the  toga,  and  therefore 
went  in  their  tunics ;  whence  Horace  fays  (lib.  i, 
epift.  7), 

Vilia  vendentem  tunicato  fcruta  popello. 

The  TOGA,  hov/ever,  was  the  peculiar  drefs  of 
the  Roman  people.  Virgil  diftinguifhes  his 
countrymen  by  their  mode  of  apparel : 

Romanos  rerum  domlnos,  gentemque  togatam. 

But,  though  this  was  the  Roman  habit,  the  lower 
citizens  were  obliged  to  appear  abroad  in  their 
tunica,  or  clofe  garment.  The  love  of  praife  is 
fo  eager  a  paifion,  that  the  public  orator  is  here 
reprefented  as  delighting  in  the  applaufe  of  the 

rabble. 
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rabble.      Perfius,    the  fatirift,  has  faid  the  fame 
thing : 

Pulchrum  eft  digito  monftrarl,  et  dicier,  Hic  est. 

Seaion    VIII. 

{a)  The  chara6ler  of  Eprius  Marcellus  has 
been  already  ftated,  fedion  v.  note  {c).  Crifpus 
Vibius  is  mentioned  as  a  man  of  weight  and 
influence.  Annals,  book  xiv.  f.  28.  Q^intilian 
has  mentioned  him  to  his  advantage :  he  calls 
him,  book  v.  chap.  13,  a  man  of  agreeable  and 
elegant  talents,  njir  ingenii  jiictmdi  et  elegantis'y 
and  again,  Vibius  Crifpus  was  diftinguifhed  by 
the  elegance  of  his  compolition,  and  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  manner ;  a  man  born  to  pleafe,  but 
fitter  for  private  fuits,  than  for  the  importance 
of  public  caufes.  jE/ Vibius  Crispus,  compo- 
Jitus,  et  jucundus,  et  deleBationi  natiis\  privatis 
tamen  caufts,  qtiam  puhlicis^  melior.  Lib.  x. 
cap.  I. 

(b)  Which  of  thefe  two  men  was  born  at  Ca- 
pua, and  which  at  VercellcC,  is  not  clearly  ex- 
prefTed  in  the  original.  Eprius  Marcellus,  who 
has  been  defcribed  of  a  prompt  and  daring  fpi- 
rit,  ready  to  embark  in  every  mifchief,  and  by 
his  eloquence  able  to  give  colour  to  the  worft 
eaufe,  muft  at  this  time  have  become  a  new  man, 
fmce  we  find  him  mentioned  in  this  Dialogue 
■with  unbounded  praife.  He,  it  feems,  and  Vi- 
bius Crifpus  were  the  favourites  at  Vefpafiaii's 
court.  Vercellas,  now  Verceil,  was  fituated  in 
the  eaftern  part  of  Piedmont.  .Capua,  rendered 
famous  by  Hannibal,  was  a  city  in  Campania,  al- 
ways deemed  the  feat  of  pleafure. 

(c)  Vefpalian 
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(c)  Vefpafian  is  faid  to  have  been,  what  is 
uncommon  among  fovereign  princes,  a  patient 
hearer  of  truth.  His  attention  to  men  of  letters 
may  be  confidered  as  a  proof  of  that  affertion. 
The  younger  Pfiny  tells  us,  that  his  uncle,  the 
author  of  the  Natural  Hiftory,  ufed  to  viiit  Vef- 
pafian  before  day-light,  and  gained  admittance 
to  the  emperor,  who  devoted  his  nights  to  ftu- 
dy.  Ante  luce-m  ihat  ad  Vefpafianum  imperato- 
rem  :  nam  ilk  quoque  noBibus  utebatur.  Lib.  iii, 
epifi.  5. 

Section    IX. 

{a)  Agamemnon  and  Jafon  were  two  favou-r 
rite  dramatic  fubje6ts  with  the  Roman  poets.  Af- 
ter their  example,  the  moderns  feem  to  have  been 
enamoured  with  thofe  two  Grecian  heroes.  Ra- 
cine has  difplayed  the  former,  in  his  tragedy  of 
Iphigenia,  and  the  late  Mr.  Thomfon  in  a  per- 
formance of  great  merit,  entitled  Agamemnon. 
Corneillc,  and  the  late  Mr.  Glover,  thought 
Jafon  and  Medea  worthy  of  their  talents. 

{b)  Saleius  Baffus  has  been  already  mention- 
ed, f.  V.  note  (<2).  It  may  be  added  in  this  place, 
that  the  critics  of  his  time  concurred  in  giving 
him  the  warmeft  praife,  not  only  as  a  good  and 
excellent  man,  but  alfo  as  an  eminent  and  ad- 
mirable poet.  He  was  defcended  from  a  family 
of  diftindion,  but  was  poor  and  often  diftrelTed. 
Whether  he  or  CDsfius  BafTus  was  the  friend  of 
Perfius,  is  not  perfcdly  clear.  Be  the  fa6l  as  it 
may,  the  fatirift  defcribcs  a  fine  poet,  and  his 
verfes  were  applicable  to  either  of  them  : 

Jamne  lyra,  et  tetrico  A-ivunt  tibi  pecftine  chordae? 
Mire  opife:c  numeris  veterum  primordia  rerum, 

Atque 
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Atque  marem  ftrepitum  fidis  intendifle  Latinse ; 
Mox  juvenes  agitare  jocos,  et  poUice  honefto 
Egregios  lufiffe  fenes. 

Persuis,  fat.  vi. 

(c)  Before    the   invention   of  printing,  copies 
were  not  eafily  multiplied.     Authors  were  eager 
to  enjoy  their  fame,  and  the  pen  of  the  tranfcri- 
ber   was  flow   and    tedious.       Public    rehearials 
•were  the  road  to   fame.      But  an  audience  was 
to  be  drawn  together  by  intereft,  by  folicitation, 
and  public  advertifements.    Pliny,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  has  given  a  lively  defcription  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  author  had  to  i'urmount.     This 
year,  he  fays,  has  produced  poets  in  great  abun- 
dance.    Scarce  a  day  has  palTed  in  the  month  of 
April,  without  the  recital  of  a  poem.     But  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience  comes  with  reluc- 
tance ;  they  loiter  in  the  lobbies,  and  there  enter 
into    idle    chat,    occafionally   defiring   to   know, 
whether  the  poet  is  in  his  pulpit  ?  has  he  begun  ? 
is  his  preface  over  ?  has  he  almofl  finifhed  ?  They 
condefcended,  at  laft,  to  enter  the  room;  thev 
looked  round  with   an  air  of  indifference,  and. 
foon  retired,  fome  by  Health,  and  others  \vith 
open  contempt.     Hence  the  greater  praife  is  due 
to  thofe  authors,  who  do  not  fufier  their  genius 
to  droop,  but,  on  the  contrary,  amidft  the  moil 
difcouraging  circumflances.  Hill   perfift  to  culti- 
vate the  liberal  arts.     Pliny  adds,  that  he  himfelf 
attended  all  the  public   readings,  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  ftaid   longer  in  the  city  than  was  ufual 
with  him.    Being,  at  length,  releafed,  he  intend- 
ed,  in  his   rural  retreat,  to  finidi  a  work  of  his 
own,  but  not  to  read  it  in  public,  lelt  he  fnoald 
be  thought  to  claim  a  return  of  the  civility,  which 

lie  had  fhewn  to  others.     He  was  a  hearer,  and 
,  not  a  creditor.     The  favour  conferred,  if  rede- 

manded,  ceafes   to  be  a  favour.     Magnum  pro- 

ventiim  ^oetarzim  c.r.nvs   hie  athjJif.      Jolo  nienfe 

A  Prill 
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Apr  Hi  nullus  fere  dies,  quo  non  recitaret  aliquis. 
Tametfi  ad  audiendum  pigre  coitur.  Plerique  in 
Jlationibusfedent,  tempiifque  audiendis  fabulis  con^ 
terunt,  acfuhinde  fihi  nuntiari  juhent,  an  jam  re- 
citator  intraverit,  an  dixerif  prcefationem-,  an  ex 
'magna  parte  evolverit  librum  ?  Turn  dernum,  ac 
tunc  quoque  lent},  cunBanterque  veniunt,  nee  ta- 
men  remanent^  fed  antejinem  recedunt ;  alii  di£i- 
Tnulanter.,  ac  furtirn ;  alii  Jt7npliciter,  ac  liherh 
Sed  tanto  niagis  laiidandi  probandique  funt,  quos  a 
fcribendi  recitandique  Jiiidio  hcBC  auditoriim  vel  de- 
fidia,  "vel  ftiperbia  non  rctardat.  Equidem  prope 
■iiemini  defiii  :  his  ex  caufts  longius,  qiiam  dejlina- 
veram^  tempiis  in  tirbe  conjumpft.  FoJJtimjam  re- 
peter e  feceJJ urn,  et  fcribere  aliquid,  quod  non  red- 
iefn,  ne  -videar,  quorum  recitationibus  affui,  non 
auditor  fuijfe,  fed  creditor.  Nam,  ut  in  cceteris 
rebus,  ita  in  audiendi  officio,  perit  gratia,  ft  repof- 
catur.  Pliny,  lib.  i.  ep.  13.  Such  was  the  ft  ate 
of  literature  under  the  worft  of  the  emperors. 
The  Auguftan  age  was  over.  In  the  reigns  of  Ti- 
berius and  Caligula  learning  drooped,  but  in  Ibmc 
degree  revived  under  the  dull  and  ftupid  Claudi- 
us. Pliny,  ia  the  letter  above  cited,  fays  of  that 
emperor,  that,  one  day  hearing  a  noife  in  his  pa- 
lace, he  enquired  what  was  the  cauie,  and,  be- 
ing informed  that  Nonianus  was  reciting  in  pub- 
lic, went  immediately  to  the  place,  and  became 
one  of  the  audience.  After  that  time  letters  met 
with  no  encouragement  from  the  great.  Lord 
Shafielbury  fays,  he  cannot  but  wonder  how  the 
Komans,  after  the  extindion  of  the  Ccefarean  and 
Claudiati  family,  and  a  ftiort  interval  of  princes 
raifed  and  deftroycd  with  much  dilbrder  and  pub- 
lic ruin,  were  able  to  regain  their  perifhing  domi- 
nion, and  retrieve  their  fuiking  ftate,  by  an  after- 
race  of  wife  and  able  princes,  fucceflively  adopt- 
ed, and  taken  from  a  private  ftate  to  rule  the  em- 
5  W^ 
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pire  of  the  world.  They  were  men,  who  not 
onlypofTefTed  the  military  virtues,  and  fupported 
that  fort  of  difcipline  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  but 
as  they  fought  the  interefl:  of  the  world,  they  did 
what  was  in  their  power  to  reftore  liberty,  and 
raife  again  the  peri{hing  arts,  and  the  decayed 
virtue  of  mankind.  But  the  feafon  was  pafl: :  bar- 
harity  and  gothicifm  were  already  entered  into  the 
arts,  ere  the  favages  made  an  imprelTion  on  the 
empire.  See  Advice  to  an  Author,  part  ii.  f.  i. 
The  gothicifm,  hinted  at  by  Shaftelbury,  appears 
manifeftly  in  the  wretched  fituation,  to  Avhich 
the  beft  authors  were  reduced.  The  poets,  who 
could  not  hope  to  procure  an  audience,  haunted 
the  baths  and  public  walks,  in  order  to  faften  on 
their  friends,  and,  at  any  rate,  obtain  a  hearing 
for  their  works.  Juvenal  fays,  the  plantations 
and  marble  columns  of  Julius  Fronto  refounded 
with  the  vociferation  of  reciting  poets  : 

Frontonis  platani  convulfaque  marmora  clamant 
Semper,  et  affiduo  ruptse  leftore  columnse. 
Expeftes  eadem  afummo  minimoque  poeta. 

Sat.  i.  ver.  12. 

The  fame  author  obferves,  that  the  poet,  who  af- 
pired  to  literary  fame,  might  borrow  an  houfe  for 
the  purpofe  of  a  public  reading  :  and  the  great 
man,  who  accommodated  the  writer,  might  ar- 
range his  friends  and  freedmen  on  the  back  feats, 
with  diredion  not  to  be  fparing  of  their  applaufe  ; 
but  ftill  a  Aage  or  pulpit,  with  convenient  benches, 
was  to  be  procured,  and  that  expence  the  pa- 
trons of  letters  would  not  fupply. 


-At  fi  dulcedine  famae 


Contentus  recites,  Maculonus  commodat  cedes. 
Scit  dare  libertos  extrema  in  parte  fedentes 
Ordinis,  et  magnascomitum  dilponere  voces. 
Nemo  dabit procerum,  quanti  lubfcllia  conftent. 

Sat.  vii.  ver.  39. 

Statins, 
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Statius,  in  Juvenal's  time,  was  a  favourite  poet. 
If  he  announced  a  reading,  his  auditors  went  in 
crowds.  He  delighted  all  degrees  and  ranks  of 
men;  but  Vvhen  the  hour  of  applaufe  was  over, 
the  author  was  obliged  to  fell  a  tragedy  to  Paris, 
the  famous  ador,  in  order  to  procure  a  dinner. 

Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundam,  et  carmen  amicac 
Thebaidos,  laeiam  fecit  cum  Statius  urbem, 
Promilitque  diem  :  tanta  dulcedine  vulgi 
Auditur  •,  led  cum  fregit  fubfellia  veriu, 
Efurit,  intadam  Paridi  nifi  vendit  Agaven. 

Sat.  vii.  ver.  82. 

This  was  the  hard  lot  of  poetry,  and  this  theftate 
of  public  reading,  which  Aper  defcribes  to  his 
friend  Maternus. 

SeElion,    X. 

{a)  Horace  has  the  fame  obfervation  : 

-Mediocribus  efle  poetis 


Non  Dii,  non  homines,  non  concefTcre  columnse. 

Art  or  Poetry,  ver.  372. 

Eut  God  and  man,  and  letter 'd  poft  denies, 
That  poeis  ever  are  of  middling  fize, 

Francis's  Horace. 

(h)  Notwithftanding  all  that  is  faid,  in  this 
Dialogue,  of  Saleius  BafTus,  it  does  not  appear, 
in  the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  that  he  was  a 
poet,  whofe  fame  could  extend  itfelf  to  the  dif- 
tant  provinces.  Perfeftion  in  the  kind  is  necef- 
fary.  Livy,  the  hiflorian,  was  at  the  head  of  his 
profeflion.  In  confequence  of  his  vafl  reputati- 
on, we  know  from  Pluiy,  the  conful,  that  a  native 
of  the  city  of  Cadiz  was  fo  flruck  with  the  cha- 
raderof  that  great  writer,  that  he  made  a  jour- 
ney 
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iley  to  Rome,  with  no  other  intent,  than  to  fee 
that  celebrated  genius  ;  and,  having  gratified  his 
curionty,  without  flaying  to  view  the  wonders  of 
that  magnificent  city,  returned  hom"e  perfectly 
I'atisfied.  Nimqziamne  iegijii  Gaditaniun  quendam 
Titi^Livii  nomine  glorwque  commotum,  advifendum 
ctim  ah  ultimo  terrart{m  orbe  vehijfe,  Jiaiimque,  ut 
viderat,  abiijje  ?  Lib.  ii.  epift.  3. 

(c)  In  Homer  and  Virgii,  as  well  as  in  the  dra- 
matic poets  of  the  firft  order,  we  frequently  have 
pafTages  of  real  eloquence,  with  the  difference: 
which  G^intilian  mentions  :  the  poet,  he  fays, 
is  a  Have  to  the  tneafure  of  his  verfe ;  and,  not 
being  able  at  all  times  to  m.ake  ufe  of  the  true  and 
proper  word,  he  is  obliged  to  quit  the  natural  and 
eafy  way  of  expreffion,  and  avail  himfelf  of  new 
modes  and  turns  of  phrafeology,  fucll  as  tropes> 
and  metaphors,  with  the  liberty  of  tranfpofing 
words,  and  lengthening  or  fhortening  fyllables 
as  he  fees  occafion.  Q^od  alligati  ad  certam  pe- 
dvm  neceffitatem  noti  femper  propriis  uti pojfint^  fed 
depulfi  a  reda  via,  necejjario  ad  quczdam  diverti- 
ctila  confiigiant ;  nee  mutare  qucedam  modo  verba, 
Jld  extendere,  corripere,  convertere,  dividere  cogan- 
ttir.  Q^int.  lib.  x.  cap.  i.  The  fpeaker  in  the 
Dialogue  is  aware  of  this  diftinftion,  and,  fub- 
iccl  to  it,  the  various  branches  of  poetry  are  with 
iiim  io  many  different  modes  of  eloquence. 

(d)  The  original  has,  the  citadel  of  eloquence, 
v/hich  calls  to  mind  an  admired  pafTage  in  Lucre- 
tius : 

Sednil  dulcius  eft  bene  quam  munit-a  tenere 
Edita  doftrina  fapientum  templa  ferena, 
JDelpIcere  unde  queas  alios,  paffimque  videre 
Errare,  atque  viampalantes  qusercre  vit?e. 

Lib.  ii.  vef.  7, 

Vol.  IV.  I  i  {e)lt 
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(e)  It  k  a  fadl  well  known,  that  in  Greece  the 
moft  illuftrious  of  both  lexes  thought  it  honour- 
able to  exercife  themfelves  in  the  exhibitions  of 
the  theatre,  and  even  to  appear  in   the  athletic 
games.     Plutarch,  it  is  true,  will  have  it,  that  all 
Icenic  arts  were  prohibited  at  Sparta  by  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus  ;  and  yet  Cornelius  Nepos  alTures  us, 
that  no  Lacedaemonian  matron,  however  high  her 
quality,  was  alhamed  to  a6l  for  hire  on  the  public 
ftage.     He   adds,    that,    throughout    Greece,    it 
was   deemed   the  higrheft   honour  to  obtain  the 
prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  no  man  blufhed 
to  be  a  performer  in  plays  and  pantomimes,  and 
give  himlelf  a  fpedacle  to  the  people.     Nulla  La- 
eedmnoni  tain  eji  nobilis  viduay  quae  non  in  Jcenam 
eat  mercede   cvnduBa.     Magnis  in   laudihus  toi^^ 
fuit  Gr<eci4  vidorem  Olympice  atari.     In  fcenam 
•vero  prod  ire,  et  populo  ejje  Jpe6taciilo  nemini  in  iif- 
dem gentihus  fuit  turpitudini.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Pra- 
fat.     It  appears,  however,  from  a  ftory  told  by 
Julian  (and  cited  by   Shaftelbury,  Advice  to  an 
Author,  part  ii.  f.  3),  that  the  Greek  women  were 
by   law   excluded    from     the    Olympic    games. 
Whoever  was  found  to  tranlgrefs,  or  even  to  crofs 
the   river  Alphcus,    during   the   celebration  of 
that  great  Ipedacle,  was  liable  to  be  thrown  from 
a  rock.     1  h€  confequence  was,  that  not  one  fe- 
male was    detecled,    except    Callipatria,    or,  as 
others  called  her.  Thermic}.      This  woman,  dif- 
guifed  in  the  habit  of  a  teacher  of  gymnaflic  ex- 
ercifes'    introduced    her  fon,  FifidoruSy  to  con- 
tend for  the  vigor's  prize.     Her  fqn  fuccceded. 
Tranfported  v,  ith  joy  at  a  light  lo   glorious,  the 
iriother  overleaped  the  fence,  which  enclofed  the 
magiftrates,  and,  in  the  violence  of  that  exertion, 
let  fall  her  garment.     She  was,  by  confequence, 
known  to  be  a  woman,  but  abfolved  from  all  cri- 
wiinality.     For  that  mild   and  equitable  fentence, 

Ihe 
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Ihe  was  indebted  to  the  merit  of  her  father,  her 
brothers,  and  her  Ion,  who  all  obtained  the  vic- 
tor's crown.  The  incident,  however,  gave  birth 
to  a  new  law,  whereby  it  was  enaded,  that  the 
mafters  of  the  gymnaflic  art  fhould,  for  the  future, 
come  naked  to  the  Olympic  games.  JElian,  lib.  x. 
cap.  I ;  and  fee  Paufanias,  lib.  v.  cap.  6. 

(f)  Nicoftratus  is  praifed  by  Paufanias  (lib.  v. 
cap.  20),  as  a  great  mafter  of  the  athletic  arts. 
Quintilian  has  alfo  recorded  his  prowefs.  Ni- 
coftratus, whom  in  our  youth  we  faw  advanced  in 
years,  would  inftrudl  his  pupil  in  every  branch  of 
his  art,  and  make  him,  what  he  was  himfelf,  an 
invincible  champion.  Invincible  he  was,  lince, 
on  one  and  the  fame  day,  he  entered  the  lifts  as 
a  wreftler  and  a  boxer,  and  was  proclaimed  con- 
queror in  both.  Ac  ft  f tier  it  qui  docehitur,  ilk, 
quern  adolefcentes  vidimus,  Nicojlratus,  omnihus 
in  eo  docendi partihits  Jimiliter  uteretur  ;  e^icietque 
ilium,  qualis  liicfuit,  ludando pugnandoque  (quo- 
rum utroqiie  in  certamine  iifdem  diehus  corormba- 
tur)  invicitnn.     Q^int.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

Se6lion     XI. 

{a)  Nero's  ambition  to  excel  in  poetry  w^as  not 
only  ridiculous,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  deftrudlive 
to  Lucan,  and  almoft  all  the  good  authors  of 
the  age.  See  An7iah,  b.  xv.  According  to  the 
old  fcholiaft  on  the  Satires  of  Periius,  the  lollow- 
ing  verfes  were  either  written  by  Nero,  or  made 
in  imitation  of  that  emperor's  ftyle  : 

Torva  Mimalloneis  Implerunt  cornua  bomtis, 
Et  reptum  vitulo  caput  ablatura  fuperbo 
Baffaris,  et  lynccm  Maenas  fiexura  corymbis, 
Evion  ingeminai ;,    reparabilis  adlonat  echo. 

I  i  2  The 
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The  affeflation  of  rhyme,  which  many  ages  af- 
terwards was  the  elTential  part  of  monkifh  verfe, 
the  tumour  of  the  words,  and  the  wretched  pe- 
nury of  thought,  may  be  imputed  to  a  frivolous 
prince,  who  fhidied  his  art  of  poetry  in  the  man- 
ner defcribed  by  Tacitus,  Annals,  b.  xiv.  f.  i6. 
And  yet  it  may  be  a  queftion,  whether  the  fatirift 
would  have  the  hardinefs  to  infert  the  very  words 
.  of  an  imperial  poet,  armed  with  defpotic  power. 
A  burlefque  imitation  would  anfwer  the  purpofe ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  from  another  pafl'age  in 
the  fame  poem,  that  Perfius  was  content  to  ri- 
dicule the  mode  of  verfification  then  in  vogue  at 
court. 

Claudere  fie  verfum  didiclt ;  BerecyntKius  Attin, 
Et  qui  cseruleumdirimebat  Nerea  Delphin. 
Sic  coftam  longo  iubduximus  Apennino. 

(b).  Vatinius  was  a  favourite  at  the  court  of 
Kero.     Tacitus  calls  him  the  fpawn  of  a  cook's 
•fhop  and   a   tippling-houle ;   futrincz  et   tabernee 
alumnus.     He  recommended   himfelf  to  the   fa- 
vour of  the  prince  by  his  fcurrility  and  vulgar  hu- 
mour.    Being,  by  thofe  arts,  railed  above  him- 
felf, he  became  the  declared  enemy  of  all  good 
men,  and  adled  a  diftinguilhed  part  among  the 
vileft  infiruments  of  that  pernicious  court.     See 
his  charader,  Annals,  xv.  f  34.     When  an  illi- 
beral and  low  buffoon  bafks  in  the  funfhine  of  a 
court,  and  enjoys  exorbitant  power,  the  caufe  of 
literature  can  have  nothing  to  expecl.     The  libe- 
ral arts  muft,  by  confequence,  be  degraded  by  a 
corrupt    tafte,  and  learning  will  be  left  to  run 
wild  and  grow  to  feed. 


SeSlion 
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SeBkn    XII. 

{a)  That  poetry  requires  a  retreat  from  the 
buftle  of  the  world,  has  been  fo  often  repeated, 
that  it  is  now  confidered  as  a  truth,  from  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  Milton,  it  is  true,  wrote 
his  Paradife  Loft  in  a  fmall  houfe  near  Bunhill 
Fields  ;  and  Dryden  courted  the  mufe  in  the  hur- 
ry and  diilipation  of  a  town  life.  But  neither  of 
thdm  fixed  his  relidence  by  choice.  Pope  grew 
immortal  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  But 
though  the  country  feems  to  be  the  feat  of  con- 
templation, two  great  writers  have  been  in  oppo- 
fite  opinions.  Cicero  fays,  woods  and  groves, 
and  rivers  winding  through  the  meadows,  ancj 
the  refrefhing  breeze,  with  the  melody  of  birds, 
may  have  their  attra6lion  ;  but  they  rather  relax 
the  mind  into  indolence,  than  roufe  our  attention, 
or  give  vigour  to  our  faculties.  Sylvarum  amce- 
nitas,  et  prczterlahentia  Jlumifta,  et  infpir antes  ra-^- 
mis  arboriim  aura,  volucrumqtie  cantus,  et  ipfa 
late  circumfpiciendi  lihertas  adfe  trahunt ;  at  mini 
remittere  potius  uoluptas  ifia  ^idettir  cogitationem, 
quam  intendere.  De  Orat.  lib.  ii.  This,  perhaps, 
maybe  true  as  applied  to  the  public  orator,  Vvhofe 
fcene  of  aclion  lay  in  the  forum  or  the  fenate, 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  fays  to  his  frieud  Ta- 
citus, there  is  fomething  in  the  folemnity  of  ve-^ 
nerable  woods,  and  the  awful  filence  which  pre^ 
vails  in  thofe  places,  that  ftrongly  difpofes  us  to 
ftudy  and  contemplation.  For  the  future,  there- 
fore, whenever  you  hunt,  take  along  with  you 
your  pen  and  paper,  as  well  as  your  baiQcet  and 
bottle  ;  for  you  will  find  the  mountains  not  more 
inhabited  by  Diana,  than  by  Minerva.  Jain 
vndiqiiefylvce,  et  folitudo,  ipfiimque  illud  filentiwn 
quod   venationi  datur,  magna  cogitationis  in^itaT 

menta 
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menta  funt.  Froinde,  cum  've-nahere,  licehii,  auc-^ 
tore  me,  tit  -panarium  et  lagiinculam,  ftc  etiam 
pugillares  feras.  Ex^eriaris  noit  Diai>s am  magis 
vwntibuf  qitam  Minervam  iverrare.  Lib.  i. 
epift.  6.  Between  thefe  two  differeiit  opinions, 
a  true  poet  may  be  allowed  to  decide.  Horace 
defcribes  the  noife  and  ttimnlt  of  a  city  life,  and 
then  fays, 

Scrlptorum  cliorus  omnis  amat  nemus,  et  fugit  urbes. 

EpisT.  lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.  ver.  77. 

Alas!  to  grcrttosaTid  to  groves  we  run. 

To  eal€  and  filence,  ev'ry  mule's  fon.  Pops. 

(d)  The  expreffioD  in  the  original  is  full  and 
expreflive,  lucrofce.  hiijus  et  fanguinajLtis  eloqueri' 
ticB ;  that  gainful  and  blood- thirfty  eloquence. 
The  immoderate  wealth  acquired  by  Eprius  Mar- 
cellus  has  been  mentioned  in  this  Dialogue,  fedl. 
viii.  Pliny  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  vafl:  acquili- 
tions  gained  by  Regulus,  the  notorious  informer. 
From  a  ftate  of  indigence,  he  rofe,  by  a  train  of 
villanous  adions,  to  luch  immenfe  riches,  that 
he  once  confulted  the  omens,  to  know  how  fooa 
he  fhould  be  worth  fixty  millions  of  fefterces, 
and  found  them  fo  favourable,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  being  worth  double  that  fum.  AJpice 
Regiilum,  qui  ex  paupere  et  tenui  ad  tantas  opes 
per  Jiagitia  procejjit,  ut  ipfe  mihi  dixerit,  cum  con- 
fuleret,  quam  cito  fejiertium  fexcennies  impkturus 
ejjet,  invenijje  fe  exta  duplicata,  quihus  portendi 
iiiillies  et  ducenties  Jiahiturum.  Lib.  ii.  ep.  20. 
In  another  epiftle  the  fame  author  relates,  that 
Regulus,  having  loft  his  fon,  was  vilited  upou 
that  occafion  by  multitudes  of  people,  who  all  in 
lecret  detefted  him,  yet  paid  their  court  with  as 
much  affiduity  as  if  they  efteemed  and  loved 
him.     They   retaliated  upon  this  man  his  own 

infidious 
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infidious  arts  :  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  Regulus, 
they  played  the  game  of  Regulus  himfelf.  He,  in 
the  mean  time,  dwells  in  his  villa  on  the  other  lide 
of  the  Tiber,  where  he  has  covered  a  large  tra£t 
of  ground  M'ith  magnificent  porticos,  and  lined 
the  banks  of  the  river  with  elegant  flatues  ;  pro- 
fufe,  with  all  his  avarice,  and,  in  the  depth  of 
infamy,  proud  and  vain-glorious.  Convenitur  ad 
eum  mini  celebritate  :  cun8i  detejlantur,  oderunt ; 
et,  quaji  prohent,  quaji  diligant^  curfant^  frequenr 
tanty  utque  breviter,  qiiod  fentioy  enunciem,  in 
Regulo  demerendo,  JRegzilum  imitantur.  Tenet  fe 
trans  Tyberitn  in  horiis,  in  quibus  latiffimnm  fo- 
Jum  porticibus  immenfu,  ripam  Jlatuis  fuis  occu- 
pavit ;  ut  eji,  in  Jummd  a-varitia  fumptmfns,  in 
fummd  infamid  gloriofus.  Lib.  iv.  ep.  2.  All  this 
fplendour,  in  which  Regulus  lived,  was  the  fruit 
of  a  gainful  and  blood-thirfty  eloquence ;  if  that 
maybe  called  eloquence,  which  Pliny  fays  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  crazed  imagination ;  nihil pra^ 
ter  ingenium  infanum.     Lib.  iv.  ep.  7. 

{c)  Orpheus,  in  poetic  ftory,  was  the  fon  of 
Calliope,  and  Linus  boafted  of  Apollo  for  his 
father. 

Nee  Thracius  Orpheus, 

Nee  Linus ;  huic  mater  quamvis,   atque  hulc  pater  adfit, 
Orphei  Calliopea,  Lino  formolus  Apollo, 

ViRG.  EcL.  iv.  ver.  55, 

Not  Orpheus'  felf,  nor  Linus  fhould  exceed 
M7  lofty  lays,  or  gain  the  poet's  meed, 
Tho'  Phcebus,  tho'  Callioi)e  infpire, 
And  one  the  mother  aid,  and  one  the  lire. 

Wharton's  Virgil, 

Orpheus  embarked  in  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
His  hiftory  of  it,  together  with  his  hymns,  is 
ftill  extant ;  but  whether  genuine,  is  much 
doubted. 

(d)  Lyfias, 
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(d)  Lyfias,  the  celebrated  orator,  was  a  native 
of  Syraciife,  the  chief  town  in  Sicily.  He  lived 
about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Chrifiian 
sera.  Cicero  fays,  that  he  did  not  addict  him- 
felf  to  the  pradlice  of  the  bar;  but  his  compofi- 
tions  were  fo  judicious,  fo  pure  and  elegant, 
that  you  might  venture  to  pronounce  him  a  per- 
fedl  orstor.  Turn  fuit  Lyjlo.s,  ipfe  quidem  in  cau- 
fis  forenfihiis  non  verfatiis,  fed  egregie  fuhtilis  fcrip- 
tor,  atqye  elegaris,  quern  jam  prope  aiideas  orato- 
rem  perfedum  dicere.  Cicero  De  Claris  Orat.  f. 
35.  Quintiiian  gives  the  fame  opinion.  Lyfias, 
he  fays,  preceded  Demofthenes :  he  is  acute  and 
elegant,  and,  if  to  teach  the  art  of  fpeakingweie 
the  only  bufinefs  of  an  orator,  nothing  more  per- 
fect can  be  found.  He  has  no  redundanc}^,  no- 
thing fuperfluous,  nothing  too  refined,  or  foreign 
to  his  pur  pole  :  his  fl:}'le  is  flowing,  but  more 
like  a  pure  fountain,  than  a  noble  river.  His 
utate  Lyfias  majors  fuhtilis  alquc  elegansy  ef  quo 
rahil,  ft  oratori  fatis  fit  docere^  quaras  perfeBius. 
Nihil  enim  efl  inane,  nihil  arcefjifum  ;  puro  tamen 
fonti,  qnam  magno-futnini  propior.  Qyint.  lib. 
X.  cap.  I.  A  confiderable  number  of  his  ora- 
tions is  ilill  extant,  all  written  with  exquifite 
tafte  and  inexpreflible  fweetnels.  See  a  very 
pleafing  traiiflation  by  Dr.  Gillies. 

Hyperides  flourifhed  at  Athens  in  the  lime  of 
Demofthenes,  ^Efchynes,  Lycurgas,  and  other 
famous  orators.  That  age,  fays  Cicero,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  of  the  befl:  and 
pureft  kind,  without  the  falfe  glitter  of  affeflcd 
ornament,  in  a  ftyle  of  noble  fimplicity,  which 
lafted  to  the  end  of  that  period.  Huic  Hyperides 
proximus.  ct  JEfchynes  fuit,  ef  Lycurgus,  aliique ' 
plures.  Hcec  eni?n  atas  effudit  hanc  copiam ;  et^ 
tit  opinio  mea  fert,  fuccns  ilk  et  fanguis  incorrupt 
tus  ufqiie  ad  hanc  cetatem  oratorurn  fitit,  in  qua 

naturalis 
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naturalis  inejfef,  rion  fucatus  ?iitor.  De  Claris 
Orat.  f.  36.  Quintilian  allows  to  Hyperides  a 
keen  difcernment,  and  great  fweetnefs  of  ftyle; 
but  he  pronounces  him  an  orator  defigned  by  na-- 
ture  to  fhine  in  caufes  of  no  great  moment.  Dul- 
cis  in  primis  et  aciitus  Hyperides ;  fed  minoribus 
caufis,  ut  noil  dixcrim  iitilior,  magi s  par.  Lib. 
X.  cap.  I.  Whatever  might  be  the  cafe,  when 
this  Dialogue  happened,  it  is  certain,  at  prefent,  ^ 
that  the  fame  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  has 
eclipfed  the  two  Greek  orators. 

{e)  For  an  account  of  Afmius  PoUio  and  Cor- 
vinus  Meffala,  fee  Annals,  b.  xi.  f.  6.  Quintilian 
(b.  xii.  chap.  10)  commends  the  diligence  of  Pol- 
lio,  and  the  dignity  of  MefTala.  In  another 
part  of  his  Inftiiutes,  he  praifes  the  invention, 
the  judgment,  and  fpirit  of  PoUio,  but  at  the 
fame  time  fays,  he  fell  fo  fhort  of  the  fuavity 
and  fplendour  of  Cicero,  that  he  might  well  pal's 
for  an  orator  of  a  former  age.  He  adds,  that 
MefTala  was  natural  and  elegant:  the  grandeur 
of  his  ftyle  feemed  to  announce  the  nobility  of 
his  birth ;  but  ftill  he  wanted  force  and  energy. 
Miilta  in  AJinio  Poilione  inventio,  fumma  diligen- 
tia,  adeo  iit  quihufdam  etiam  nimia  videatiir ;  ■  ct 
conjtlii  et  animi  fatis  ;  a  nitore  et  juctmditat^  Ci' 
ceronis  it  a  longe  abeji,  ut  videri  pojjit  fceculo  prior. 
At  Mtjfala  nitidiis  et  Candidas,  et  quodammodo 
prczfeferens  in  dicendo  nohilitatem  fuam,  viribus 
minor.  Quintihan,  lib.  x.  cap.  i.  The  two 
great  poets  of  the  Auguftan  age  have  tranfmitted 
the  name  of  Alinius  Pollio  to  the  lateft  pollerity. 
Virgil  has  celebrated  him  as  a  poet,  and  a  com- 
mander of  armies,  in  the  lUyrican  and  Dalmatic 
Wars.  I 


Tu 
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Tu  miKi,  feu  rr.agni  fuperas  jam  faxa  TImavI, 
Sive  Oram  Iliyrici  legis  aequoris ;  en  erit  unquam 
lUe  dies,  mihi  cum  iiceat  tua  dicere  fafta  ? 
En  erit,  ut  Iiceat  totum  mihi  ferre  per  orbem 
Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cothurno? 

EcLOG.  viii.  ver.  6. 

O  Pollio  I  leading  thy  victorious  bands 
O'er  deep  Tima^aIS,  or  Illyria's  lands; 
O  v/hen  thy  glorious  deeds  fhall  I  rehearfe  ? 
When  tell  the  world  hov;  matchlefs  is  thy  verfe. 
Worthy  the  lofty  ftage  of  iaurell'd  Greece, 
Qreat  rival  of  majeltic  Sophocles? 

"Wharton's  ViRGit. 

Horace  has  added  the  orator  and  the  ftatefman  : 

Paulum  fei-erse  mufa  tragediae 
Defit  theatris ;  mox,  ubi  publicas 
Res  ordinaris,  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  cothurno, 
Inligne  moeftis  praelidium  reis, 
Et  confulenti,  Pollio,  curiae, 
Cui  laurus  aeternos  honores 

Dalmatico  peperit  triumpho.  Lib.  ii.  ode  l. 

Retard  a  while  thy  glowing  vein. 
Nor  fwell  the  folemn  tragic  fcene  ; 
And  when  thy  fage,  thy  patriot  cares 
Have  form'd  the  train  of  Rome's  affairs. 
With  lofty  rapture  reinflam'd,  diffufe 
Heroic  thoughts,  and  wake  the  bufkin'd  mufe. 

Francis's  Horace* 

But  after  all,  the  queftion  put  bj  Maternus,  is, 
Can  any  of  their  orations  be  compared  to  the 
Medea  o^  Ovid,  or  the  Tkyejies  of  Varius?  Thofe 
two  tragedies  are  lb  often  praifed  by  the  critics 
of  antiquity,  that  the  republic  of  letters  has  rea- 
fon  to  lament  the  lol's.  Quintilian  fays  that  the 
Medea  of  Ovid  was  a  fpecimen  of  genius,  that 
(hewed  to  what    heights  the  poet  could    have 

rifen. 
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rifen,  had  he  thought  fit  rather  to  curb,  thaa 
give  the  rein  to  his  imagination.  Ovidii  Medea 
videtur  mihi  ojiendere  quantmn  vir  ille  prcsjiars 
poiuijfety  fi  ingejiio  fiio  temper  are,  qitatn  indulgerc 
maluijjef.     Lib.  x.  cap.  i. 

The  works  of  Varius,  if  we  except  a  few  frag- 
ments, are  wholly  lofr.  Horace,  in  his  journey 
to  Brundufmm,  met  him  and  Virgil,  and  he  men- 
tions the  incident  with  the  rapture  of  a  friend, 
who  loved  them  both  : 

Plotlus,  et  Varius  SinuefToe,  Virgiliufque 
Occurrunf,  aniniJE  quales  neque  candicliores 
Terra  tulit,  neque  queis  me  lit  devindior  alter. 

Lib.  i.  fat.  5. 

Horace  alfo  celebrates  Varius  as  a  poet  of  fub- 
lime  genius.  He  begins  his  Ode  to  Agrippa 
with  the  following  lines  : 

Scriberis  Vario  fortis,  et  holllum 
Vifbor,  Moeonii  carminis  alite, 

Quam  rem  cunique  ferox  navibus,  aiit  equis 
Miles  te  duce  gefferit.  Lib.  i,  ode  6. 

Varius,  wKo  foars  on  epic  wing, 
Agrippa,  fhall  thy  conquel^s  iing, 
Whate'er,  infpir'd  b/  thy  command. 
The  foldier  dar'd  on  fea  or  land. 

Francis's  Horace. 

A  few  fragments  only  of  his  v/orks  have  reached 
pofterity.  His  tragedy  of  Thyestes  is  highly 
praifed  by  Quintilian.  That  judicious  critic  does 
not  hefitate  to  lay,  that  it  niay  be  oppoied  to 
the  beft  productions  of  the  Greek  ftage.  Jam 
Varii  Thyejles  cuilihet  Grcecorum  comparari  potejl. 
Varius  lived  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  Au- 
guftus.  After  the  death  of  Virgil,  he  v/as  joined 
with  Plotiiis  and  Tucca  to  revile  the  works  of 

that 
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that  admirable  poet.  The  Varus  of  Virgil,  fo 
often  celebrated  in  the  Paftorals,  was,  notwith- 
llanding  whatfome  of  the  commentators  have  faid, 
a  different  perfon  from  Varius,  the  author  of 
Thyeftes. 

Seaion   XIIL 

{a)  The  rural  delight  of  Virgil  is  defcribed 
by  himfelf : 

Rura  miKI  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes; 
Tiuinina  famem,  fylvafque  inglorius.     Oubicampi, 
Sperchiufque,  et  virginibus  bacchata  Lacoeiiis 
T'lygeta  !  O  quis  me  geliciis  fub  montibus  Haemi 
Siftat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  ! 

Georgica,  lib.  ii.  ver.  485. 

Me  may  the  lowly  vales  and  woodland  pleafe, 

And  winding  rivers,  and  inglorious  eafe! 

O  iliat  I  v.ander'd  by  Sperchius'  flood, 

Or  on  Taygetus'  facred  top  I  flood  I 

Who  in  cool  Haemus' vales  my  limbs  v;iil  lay, 

And  in  the  darkeft  thicket  hide  from  day  ! 

Wharton's  Viae. 

Befidcs  this  poetical  retreat,  which  his  imagina- 
tion could  command  at  any  time,  Virgil  had  a 
real  and  delightful  villa  near  Naples,  where  he 
compofed  his  Georgics,  and  wrote  great  part  of 
the  vEneid. 

[h)  When  Auguftus,  or  any  eminent  citizen, 
diftinguifhed  by  his  public  merit,  appeared  in 
the  theatre,  the  people  tcftified  their  joy  by  acr 
clamations,  and  unbounded  applaufe.  It  is  re- 
corded by  Horace,  that  Mcecenas  received  that 
public  honour. 

Datus  in  theatre 

Cum  tibi  plaufus, 
Care  Maecenas  tques,  ut  paterni 
phiminis  ripae,   iimul  et  jocofa 
Kedderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago.  Lib.  i.  ode  20. 

When 
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When  Virgil  appeared,  the  audience  paid  the 
fame  compliment  to  a  man  whole  poetry  adorned 
the  Roman  ftory.  The  letters  from  Auguflus, 
which  are  mentioned  in  this  pafTage,  have  perilli- 
ed  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  literature. 

(c)  Pomponius  Secundus  was  of  confular  rank, 
and  an  eminent  writer  of  tragedy.  See  Annals, 
b.  ii.  f.  13.  His  life  was  written  by  Pliny  the  el- 
der, whofe  nephew  mentions  the  fa6l  (book  iii. 
epift.  5),  and  fays  it  was  a  tribute  to  friendfhip. 
Quintilian  pronounces  him  the  befl  of  all  the 
dramatic  poets,  whom  he  had  feen ;  though  the 
critics,  whofe  judgment  was  matured  b}^  years, 
did  not  think  him  fufficiently  tragical.  They  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  his  erudition  was  confide- 
rable,  and  the  beauty  of  his  compofition  furpaf- 
fed  all  his  contemporaries.  Eorum,  quos  viderim^ 
longe  princeps  Pomponius  Secundus,  qiiem  fenes  pa- 
rum  tragicum  putahant,  ertiditione  ac  nitore  prce- 
Jlare  conjitehantur.     Lib.  x.  cap.  i. 

[d]  Quintilian  makes  honourable  mention  of 
Domitius  Afer.  He  fays,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
the  fpeeches  of  that  orator  for  Volufenus  Catulus 
were  held  in  high  eftimation.     Et  nobis  pueris  in- 

ftgnes  pro  Volufeno  Catiilo  Domitii  Afri  orationes 
ferebantur.  Lib.  x.  cap.  i.  He  adds,  in  ano* 
ther  part  of  the  fame  chapter,  that  Domitius  Afer 
and  JuUus  Africanus  were,  of  all  the  orators  xvho 
flourifhed  in  his  time,  without  comparifon  the 
befl.  But  Afer  Hands  diftinguifhed  by  the  Iplen- 
dour  of  his  didion,  and  the  rhetorical  art,  which 
he  has  difplayed  in  all  his  compoiitions.  Yoii 
would  not  fcruple  to  rank  him  among  the  ancient 
orators.  Eorum  quos  viderim,  Domitius  Afer  et 
'Julius  Secundus  longe  prcEjia?iiiJJimi,  Verborum 
arte  ilk,  et  toto  genere  diccndi prdferendus  tt  quern 
in  numero  veierum  locare  non  timeas.  Lib.  x.  csp. 
I .  Q^inlilian  relates,  that  in  a  con verlation  v/hich. 
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he  had  when  a  young  man,  he  afked  Domitius 
Afer  what  poet  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  next  to 
Homer  ?  the  anfwer  was,  Virgilis  undoubtedly  the 
fecond  epic  poet  ^  hut  he  is  nearer  to  the  frji,  than 
to  the  third.  Utar  enim  verbis,  quae  ex  Afro  Do- 
mitio  juvenis  accepi ;  qui  mihi  interrogariti,  quem 
Homero  crederet  maximc  accedere:  Secwtdus,  in^ 
quit,  ejl  Virgilius,  propior  tamen  primo  quam  ter- 
tie.  Lib.  X.  cap.  i.  We  may  believe  that  Quin- 
tilian  thought  highly  of  the  man,  whofe  judg- 
ment he  cites  as  an  authority.  Quintilian,  how- 
ever, had  in  view  nothing  but  the  talents  of  this 
celebrated  orator.  Tacitus,  as  a  moral  hiftorian, 
looked  at  the  charafter  of  the  man.  He  intro- 
duces him  on  the  ftage  of  public  bulinefs  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  there  reprefents  him  in 
hafle  to  advance  himfelf  by  any  kind  of  crime. 
Q^oque  facinore  properus  clarefcere.  He  tells  us, 
in  the  fame  paflage  (Annals,  b.  iv.  f.  52),  that 
Tiberius  pronounced  him  an  orator  in  his  own 
right,  fuo  jure  difertiim.  Afer  died  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  A.  U.  C.  812,  A.  D.  59.  In  relating 
his  death,  Tacitus  obferves,  that  he  raifed  him- 
felf by  his  eloquence  to  the  firft  civil  honours; 
but  lie  docs  not  difmifs  him  without  condemning 
his  morals.     Annals,  b.  xiv.  f  19. 

(^)  We  find  in  the  Annals'and  the  Hiftory  of 
Tacitus,  a  number  of  inflanccs  to  juftify  the  fen- 
timents  of  Maternus.  The  rich  found  it  necelTa- 
ry  to  bequeath  part  of  their  iubftanceto  the  prince, 
in  order  to  fccure  the  remainder  for  their  fami- 
lies. For  the  fame  reafon,  Agricola  made  Domi- 
tian  joint  heir  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Life 
of  Agricola,  feftion  xliii. 

(f)  By  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  crown, 
when  fairly  earned  by  virtue,  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  deceafed,  and  another  was  ordered 
to  be  given  to  his  father.     The  fpirit  of  the  law, 

Cicero 
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Cicero  fays,  plainly  intimated,  that  commendati- 
on was  a  tribute  due  to  departed  virtue.  A  crown, 
was  given  not  only  to  him,  who  earned  it,  but 
alfo  to  the  father,  Vvho  gave  birth  to  diflinguilhed 
merit.  Ilia  jam  Jignifcatio  eji,  laudis  ornamenta  _ 
ad  morttios  pertinere,  quod  coronam  viriute partam, 
et  ei,  qui  peperijfet,  et  ejus  parent i,  Jinefraudelex 
impofttam  ejfe  jnhet.  De  Legibiis,  lib.  ii.  f.  24. 
This  is  the  reward  to  which  Maternus  afpires ; 
and,  that  being  granted,  he  defires,  as  Horace 
did  before  him,  to  wave  the  pomp  of  funeral 
ceremonies. 

Abfint  Inanl  funere  naeniae, 

Luftufque  turpes,  et  querimoniae: 
Compefce  clamorem,  et  fepulchri 

Mitte  fupervacuos  honores.  Lib.  ii.  ode  20. 

My  friends,  the  funeral  forrov;  fpare, 
The  plaintive  fong,  and  tender  tear  j 
Nor  let  the  voice  of  grief  profane, 
With  loud  laments,  the  folenm  fcenf ; 
Nor  o'er  your  poet's  empty  urn 
With  iifelefs  idle  forrow  mourn. 

Francis's  HcRACt, 


Seaion    XIV. 

{a)  Vipftanius  MefTala  commanded  a  legion^ 
and,  at  the  head  of  it,  went  over  to  Vefpalian's 
party  in  the  contention  with  Vitellius.  He  was 
a  man  of  illuflrious  birth,  and  equal  merit ;  the 
only  one,  fays  Tacitus,  who  entered  into  that 
war  from  motives  of  virtue.  Legioni  Vipjlanhis 
Mejfala prcecrat,  claris  majorihus^  egregius  ipfe,  et 
quifolus  ad  id  helium  artes  honas  att'uli[fet.  Hijl. 
lib.  iii.  f.  9.  He  was  brother  to  Regulus,  the  vile 
informer,  who  has  been  mentioned.     See  Life  of 

Agricola, 
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Agricola,  fe6lion  ii.  note  (a),  and  this  trad,  d 
xii.  note  (b).  MefTala,  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,- 
before  he  had  attained  thelenatorian  age,  acquir- 
ed great  fame  by  pleading  the  caufe  of  his  profli- 
gate brother  with  extraordinary  eloquence,  and 
family  affedion*  Magnam  eo  die  pietatis  eloquen-^ 
ticEque  fa?nam  Vipjlanius  Me[[ala  adepius  efi  ; 
nondiim  fenatorid  <xtate,  aufus  pro  fratre  Aquilio 
Regiih  deprecari.  Hiji.  lib.  iv.  f.  42.  Since  Mef- 
fala  has  now  joined  the  company,  the  Dialogue 
takes  a  new  turn,  and,  by  an  eafy  and  natural 
iraniition,  Aides  into  the  queftion  concerning  the 
caufes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence. 

{b)  This  is  probably  the  fame  Afiaticus,  who, 
in  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  fought  on 
the  fide  of  Vindex.  See  Hi  ft.  b.  ii.  f.  94.  Bio- 
graphy was,  in  that  evil  period,  a  tribute  paid  by 
the  friends  of  departed  merit,  and  the  only  kind 
of  writing,  in  which  men  could  dare  faintly  to 
utter  a  lentiment  in  favour  of  virtue  and  public 
liberty. 

(c)  In  the  declamations  of  Seneca  and  Quinti- 
lian,  we  have  abundant  examples  of  thcfe  fcho- 
laftic  exercifes,  which  Juvenal  has  placed  in  a 
ridiculous  light. 

Et  nosergo  manum  ferulae  fubduximus,  et  nos 
Confilium  dedimus  Syllaeypriratus  ut  ahum 
Dormiret.  Sat.  i.  ver.  15. 

Provok'd  by  tKefe  incorrigible  fools, 
I  left  declaiming  in  pedantic  fchools  •, 
Where,  with  men-boys,  I  llrove  to  get  renown, 
Adviiing  Sylla  to  a  private  gown. 

Drydin's  Juvinal. 

Se&ion  XV. 

{a)  The  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the  eminent 
orators  of  that  age,  was  preferred  by  all  men  of 

found 
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found  judgment  to  the  unnatural  and  affefted 
ftyle  that  prevailed  under  the  emperors.  G^in- 
tilian  gives  a  decided  opinion.  Cicero,  he  lays, 
was  allowed  to  be  the  reigning  orator  of  his  time, 
and  his  name,  with  pofterity,  is  not  fo  much  that 
of  a  man,  as  of  eloquence  itfelf.  Q^are  non  im- 
merito  ah  hominihus  cBtatis  fuce  regnare  in  judiciis 
dicius  ejl :  apud  ■pojieros  vera  id  confectituSy  ^it  Ci- 
cero Jam  ?ion  honiinis,  fed  eloqiitntice  nomen  hahea^ 
tiir.  Lib.  X.  cap.  i.  Pliny  the  younger  profef- 
fed  that  Cicero  was  the  orator,  with  whom  he 
afpired  to  enter  into  competition.  Not  content 
with  the  eloquence  of  his  own  times,  he  held  it 
abfurd  not  to  follow  the  beft  examples  of  a  former 
age.  J5y?  enim  7nihi  cum  Cicerone  cemulaiio,  nee 
fum  contentus  eloquentia  fceculi  nojiri.  Namjiultif 
ftmiim  credoy  ad  imitandum  non  optima  qnaquc 
prcBponere.     Lib.  i.  epift.  5. 

[h)  Nicetes  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  a 
rhetorician  in  great  celebrity.  Seneca  fays  (Con- 
troverjiarwny  lib.  iv.  cap.  25),  that  his  fcholars, 
content  with  hearing  their  mafter,  had  no  ambi- 
tion to  be  heard  themfelves.  Pliny  the  younger, 
among  the  commendations  which  he  beftows  on  a 
friend,  mentions,  as  a  praife-worthy  part  of  his 
chara(51er,  that  he  attended  the  ledlures  of  Quin- 
tilian  and  Nicetes  Sacerdos,  of  whom  Pliny  him- 
ielf  was  at  that  time  a  conftant  follower.  Erat  non, 
jludiorum  tantum,  njerum  etiam  Jludioforum  aman- 
tiffimus.,  ac  prope  quotidie  ad  audiendos^  quos  tunc 
ego  frequentabanty  Q^intilianum  et  Niceten  Sacer- 
dotem,  "ventitabat.     Lib.  vi.  epift.  6. 

{c)  Mitylene  was  the  chief  city  of  the  ifle  of 
Lelbos,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  near  the  coaft  of 
Afia.  The  place  at  this  day  is  called  Metelin ; 
fubjedl  to  the  Turkifh  dominion.  Ephefus  was  a 
^ty    of   loniay   in  the   Lefler  Afia,  now  called 

Vol.  IV.  K  k  Jjalouc 
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Ajaloue  by  tlie  Turks,  who  are  maflers  of  thp 
place. 

(d)  Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  Africanus  have 
been  already  mentioned,  i'eftion  xiii.  note  {d). 
Both  are  highly  praifed  by  Quintilian.  For  Afi- 
nius  PoUio,  fee  f.  xii.  note  (e). 


SeBion    XVL 

(a)  Quintilian  puts  the  fame  queflion,  anct, 
according  to  him,  Demofthenes  is  the  lail  of  the 
ancients  among  the  Greeks,  as  Cicero  is  among 
the  Romans.     See  Q^ntilian,  lib.  viii.  cap.  5. 

(h)  The  fiege  of  Troy  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
brought  to  a  conclufion  eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-three  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 
From  that  time  to  the  fixth  year  of  Vefpalian, 
(A.  U.  C.  8:28),  when  this  Dialogue  was  had,  the 
number  of  years  that  intervened  \\'as  about 
1268  ;  a  period  which,  with  propriety,  may  be 
faid  to  be  little  lefs  than  1300  years. 

{c)  Demofthenes  died,  before  Chrift  322  years, 
A.  U.  C.  432.  From  that  time  to  the  fixth  of 
Vefpafian,  A.  U.  C.  828,  the  intervening  fpace 
was  about  396  years.  Aper  calls  it  little  more 
than  400  years  ;  but  in  a  converfation-piece  ftridl 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  expe6led. 

(d)  In  the  rude  ftate  of  aftronomy,  which 
prevailed  during  many  ages  of  the  world,  it  was 
natural  that  mankind  fliould  differ  in  thfeir  com- 
.putation  of  time.  The  ancient  i^gyptians,  ac- 
•cording  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  and  Pliny  the 
'■''  elder,  lib.  vii.  f.  48,  meafured  time  by  the  new 
moons.  Some  called  the  fummer  one  year,  and 
the  winter  another.  At  firft  thirty  days  were  a 
lunar  year  ;  three,  four,  and  fix  months  were  af- 
terwards  added,    and  hence   in  the    ^Egyptian 

chronology 
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tfhrohology  the  vaft  number  of  years  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  Herodotus  informs  us, 
that  the  Egyptians,  in  procefs  of  time,  formed 
the  idea  of  the  folar  or  folftitial  year,  fubdivided 
into  twelve  months.  The  Roman  year  at  firft 
was  lunar,  confifting,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  of 
ten  months.  Numa  Pompilius  added  two.  Men 
faw  a  diverfity  in  the  feafons,  and,  wifhing  to 
know  thecaufe,  began  at  length  to  perceive  that 
the  diftance  or  proximity  of  the  fun  occafioned 
the  various  operations  of  nature  ;  but  it  was  long 
before  the  fpace  of  time,  wherein  that  luminary- 
performs  his  courfe  through  the  zodiac,  and  re- 
turns to  the  point  from  which  he  fet  out,  was 
called  a  year.  The  great  year  (annus  rHagnus)^ 
or  the  PLATONIC  year,  is  the  fpace  of  time, 
wherein  the  feven  planets  complete  their  revo- 
lutions, and  all  fet  out  again  from  the  fame  point 
of  the  heavens,  where  their  courfe  began  before. 
Mathematicians  have  been  much  divided  in  their 
calculations.  Brotier  obferves,  that  Riccioli  makes 
the  great  year  25,920  folar  years  ;  Tycho  Brahe, 
25,816;  and  Caflini,  24,800.  Cicero  exprefsly 
calls  it  a  period  of  12,954  years.  Horum  anno- 
riim^  quos  hifafiis  hahemus^  ma  gnus  annos  duo- 
decim  millia  nongentos  qiiinqiiaginfa  quatitor  am- 
■phctitur,  fojiitialesfcilicef.  For  a  full  and  accu- 
rate diflertation  on  the  annus  magnus,  fee  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Letters,  tom. 
rxii.  4to  edit.  p.  82. 

Brotier,  in  his  note  on  this  paffage,  relates  a 
fa6l  not  univerfally  known.  He  mentions  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  the  Jefuits  on  the  milTion,  dated 
Peking,  25  Odlober  1725,  in  which  it  is  ftated, 
that  in  the  month  of  March  preceding,  when 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury  were  in  con- 
jundlion,  the  Chinefe  mathematicians  fancied 
that  an  approximation  of  Saturn  was  near  at 
K  k  2  hand. 
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hand,  and,  in  that  perfuafion,  congratulated  the 
emperor  Yong-tching  on  the  renovation  of 
the  world,  which  was  fhortly  to  take  place.  The 
emperor  received  the  addreffes  of  the  nobility, 
and  gave  credit  to  the  opinion  of  the  philofo- 
phers  in  all  his  public  edids.  Meanwhile,  Fa- 
ther Kegkr  endeavoured  to  undeceive  the  em- 
peror, and  to  convince  him  that  the  whole  was 
a  miftake  of  the  Chinefe  mathematicians :  but  he 
tried  in  vain;  flattery  fucceeded  at  court,  and 
triumphed  over  truth. 

(e)  The  argument  is  this :  If  the  great  year 
is  the  meafure  of  time ;  then,  as  it  confifts,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  of  12,954  folar  years,  the 
whole  being  divided  by  twelve,  every  month  of 
the  great  year  would  be  clearly  1080  years.  Ac- 
cording to  that  calculation,  Demofthenes  not  on- 
ly lived  in  the  fame  year  with  the  perfons  en- 
gaged in  the  Dialogue,  but,  it  may  be  faid,  in 
the  fame  month.  Thefe  are  the  months,  to  which 
Virgil  alludes  in  the  fourth  eclogue  : 

Incipient  magni  procedere  menfes. 


Seaio?i  xvii: 

(a)  Menenius  Agrippa  was  conful  A.  IT.  C. 
25 1  •  Inlefs  than  ten  years  afterwards,  violent 
diffenlions  broke  out  between  the  patrician  order 
and  the  common  people,  who  complained  that 
they  were  haraiTed  and  opprefied  by  their  af- 
fluent creditors.  One  Sicinius  was  their  fadlious 
demagogue.  He  told  them,  that  it  was  in  vain 
they  fought  the  battles  of  their  country,  fince 
they  were  no  better  than  flaves  and  prifoners  at 
Rome.  He  added,  that  men  arc  born  equal ; 
that  the  fruits  cf  llie  earth  were  the  common 

birth- right 
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b^rth-right  of  all,  and  an  Agrarian  law  was  ne- 
cefTary  ;  that  they  groaned  under  a  load  of  debts 
and  taxes ;  and  that  a  lazy  and  corrupt  arifto- 
cracy  battened  at  eafe  on  the  Ippils  of  their  la- 
bour and  induftry.  Ey  the  advice  of  this  incen- 
diary, the  difcontented  citizens  made  a  feceffion 
to  the  MoNs  Sacer,  about  three  miles  out  of 
the  city.  The  fathers,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
covered  with  confternation.  In  order,  however, 
to  appeafe  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  they  dif- 
patched  Menius  Agrippa  to  their  camp.  In  the 
rude,  unpollflied  ftyle  of  the  times  (prifco  illo 
dicendi  et  horr'ido  modo,  fays  Livy),  that  orator 
told  them :  "  At  the  time  when  the  powers  of 
"  man  did  not,  as  at  prefent,  co-operate  to  one 
"  ufeful  end,  and  the  members  of  the  human 
"  body  had  their  feparate  intereft,  their  fadlions 
"  and  cabals  ;  it  M^as  agreed  among  them,  that 
*"'  the  belly  maintained  itfelf  by  their  toil  and  lar 
"  bour,  enjoying,  in  the  middle  of  all,  a  ftate 
"  of  calm  repofe,  pampered  with  luxuries,  and 
"  gratified  with  every  kind  of  pleafure.  A  con- 
"  Ipiracy  followed,  and  the  feveral  members  of 
"  the  body  took  the  covenant.  The  hand  would 
"  no  longer  adminifter  food;  the  mouth  would 
*'  not  accept  it,  and  the  drudgery  of  maftication 
"  was  too  much  for  the  teeth.  They  continued 
*'  in  this  refolution,  determined  to  ftarve  the 
"  TREASURY  of  the  body,  till  they  began  to 
"  feel  the  confequences  of  their  ill-advifed  re- 
"  volt.  The  feveral  members  loft  their  former 
*'  vigour,  and  the  whole  body  was  falling  into 
"  a  rapid  decline.  It  was  then  feen  that  the 
"  belly  was  formed  for  the  good  of  the  whole ; 
"  that  it  was  by  no  means  lazy,  idle,  and  in- 
"  a6live ;  but,  while  it  was  properly  fupported, 
"  took  care  to  diftribute  nourifhment  to  every 
^*  part,  and,  having  digefted  the  fupplies;,  filled 

''  the 
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"  the  veins  with  pure  and  wholefome  blood." 
The  analogy,  which  this  fable  bore  to  the  fedi- 
tion  of  the  Roman  people,  was  underftood  and 
felt.  The  difcontented  multitude  faw  that  the 
fiate  of  man,  defcribed  by  Menenius,  was  like 
to  an  infiir  reel  ion.  They  returned  to  Rome,  an^ 
fubmitted  to  legal  government.  Tempore,  quo  in 
hornine  non,  ut  nunc,  omnia  in  unum  confentiehanfy 
fed  JinguHs  inemhris  fuum  cuique  conjtlium,  fuus 
fermo  fucrat,  indignatas  reliquas  partes,  fud  curu, 
fuo  lahore,  ac  minijlerio  "uenlri  otmiia  quceri\  ven- 
trem  in  medio  quietum,  nihil  alitid,  quam  datis 
njoluptatihus  frui ;  conjpirajje  inde,  ne  manus  ud 
OS  cibumferrent,  nee  os  acciperet  datum,  nee  de7i- 
tes  conjicerent.  Hac  ird  dum  "veni  rem  fame  domare 
'vellent,  ipfa  una  membra,  totumque  corpus  ad  ex- 
tremam  tahem  venijje.  Inde  apparuife,  ventris 
quocjue  liaud  fegne  mimflerium  efje  ;  nee  magis  ali 
quam  alere  eum  ;  reddentem  in  omnes  corporis  par- 
ies hiinc,  quo  vivimus  vigcmttfque,  divifum,  pari- 
ier  in  venas,  maturum  confedto  eibo  fanguinem. 
Livy,  lib.  ii.  f.  32.  St,  Paul  has  made  ufe 
of  a  fimilar  argument :  "  The  body  is  not  one 
member,  but  many :  if  the  foot  fhall  fay,  Be- 
caufe  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  bodyj 
is  it,  therefore,  not  of  the  body  ?  And  if  the 
ear  Ihall  fay,  Becaufe  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am 
not  of  the  body ;  is  it,  therefore,  not  of  the 
body  ?  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where 
were  the  hearing?  If  the  whole  were  hearing, 
where  were  the  Imelling?  But  now  hath  God  let 
the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as 
it  hath  pleafed  him.  And  if  they  were  all  one 
member,  where  were  the  body  ?  But  now  are  they 
ma  .y  members,  yet  but  one  body  :  and  the  eye 
cannot  fay  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee ;  nor  again,  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have 
no  need  of  you.  And  whether  one  member 
fuller,  all  the  members  fuffer  with  it ;  or  one 

"  member 
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"  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice 
"  with  it."  Firji  Epijlle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap, 
xii.  This  realbning  of  St.  Paul  merits  the  at- 
tention of  thofe  friends  of  innovation,  who  are 
not  content  with  the  ftation  in  which  God  has 
placed  them,  and,  therefore,  obje6l  to  all  fubor- 
dination,  all  ranks  in  Ibciety. 

{b)  Cssfar  the  di<5lator  was,  as  the  poet  ex- 
prefles  it,  graced  with  both  Minervas.  G(uinti- 
lian  is  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  the  profeffion  of  eloquence,  he 
would  have  been  the  great  rival  of  Cicero.  The 
energy  of  his  language,  his  ftrength  of  conception, 
and  his  power  over  the  paflions,  were  fo  flrik- 
ing,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  harangued  with 
the  fame  fpirit  that  he  fought.  Caius  vero  Cce- 
far,  Jtforo  tantum  vaccajjet,  non  alius  ex  nojiris 
contra  Ciceronem  nominaretur.  Tanta  in  eo  vis 
eji,  id  acumen,  ea  concitatio,  ut  ilium  eodem  ani- 
mo  dixijfe,  quo  hellavit,  appareat.  Lib.  x.  cap.  i. 
To  fpeak  of  Cicero  in  this  place,  were  to  hold 
a  candle  to  the  fun.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  re- 
fer to  Quintilian,  who,  in  the  chapter  above 
cited,  has  drawn  a  beautiful  parallel  between  him 
and  Demofthenes.  The  Roman  orator,  he  ad- 
mits, improved  himfelf  by  a  diligent  ftudy  of 
the  bed  models  of  Greece.  He  attained  the 
warmth  and  the  fublime  of  Demofthenes,  the  har- 
mony of  Plato,  and  the  fweet  flexibility  of  Ifo- 
crates.  His  own  native  genius  fupplied  the  reft. 
He  was  not  content,  as  Pindar  expreffes  it,  to 
coiled  the  drops  that  rained  down  from  heaven, 
but  had  in  himfelf  the  living  fountain  of  that 
copious  flow,  and  that  fublime,  that  pathetic 
energy,  which  were  beftowed  upon  him  by  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  that  in  one  man  Eloquence 
might  exert  all  her  powers.  Nam  mihi  videtur 
Marcus    Tullius,    cum  fe  totum  ad  imitationem 

Grcecorum 
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Grcecoriim  coniuh[fet,  effinxijfe  vim  DemoJ}heiii.u 
copiam  Flatonis^  juciinditatem  Ifocratis.  Nee  vero 
quod  in  qiioque  optimum  fuit  fiudio  confecutiis  ejl 
tantum,  fed  -plurimas  velpotius  omnes  ex  fe  ipfo  vir- 
tutes  extulit  immortalis  ingenii  heatijjima  ubertate. 
Non  enimphivias  (ut  ait  Findarus)  aquas  colligit\ 
fed  vivo  giirgite  exundat,  dono  qiiodam  providential 
genituSi  in  quo  vires  fuas  Eloquentia  experiretur^ 
Lib.  X.  cap.  i. 

(c)  Marcus  Caelius  Rufus,  in  the  judgment  of 
Quintilian,  was  an  orator  of  confiderable  genius. 
In  the  condudl  of  a  profecution,  he  was  remarka- 
ble for  a  certain  urbanity,  that  gave  a  fecret  charm 
to  his  whole  fpeech.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
\vas  not  a  man  of  better  condudl,  and  longer  life. 
JVLultum  ingenii  in  CccHo,  et  prcecipue  in  accufan- 
do  multa  urhaniias  ;  dignufque  vir,  ciii  et  mens 
melior^  etvita  longior  contigijjet.  Quint,  lib.  x.  cap. 
I.  His  letters  to  Cicero  make  the  eighth  book 
of  the  EpiJiolcB  ad  Familiares.  Velleius  Paterculug 
fays  of  him,  that  his  ftyle  of  eloquence  and  his  call 
of  mind  bore  a  refemblance  to  Curio,  but  raifed 
him  above  that  fadious orator.  His  genius  for  mif- 
chief  and  evil  deeds  was  not  inferior  to  Curio, 
and  his  motives  were  ftrong  and  urgent,  lince  his 
fortune  was  worfe  than  even  his  frame  of  mind. 
JMarcus  Ccelius,  vir  eloquio  animcque  Curioni fimil- 
limus^  fed  in  utroque perfeciior  ;  nee  minus  ingeni- 
ose  nequam,  cum  ne  in  modica  qindem  fervari poffet., 
quippe  pejor  illi  res  familiar  is,  quam  mens.  Velll 
Paterc.  lib.  ii.  f.  6^. 

Licinius  Macer  Calvus,  we  are  told  by  Seneca, 
maintained  a  long  but  unjufl  contention  wiih 
Cicero  himfelf  for  the  palm  of  eloquence.  He 
was  a  warm  and  vehement  accufer,  infomuchthal 
Vatinius,  though  defended  by  Cicero,  iutierrupt- 
ed  Calvus  in  the  middle  of  his  fpeech,  and  faid 
to  the  judg?o,  '*'  Though  this  man  has  a  torrent  of 
*'  words,  doesit  follow  that  I  muft  be  condemned?'* 

Calvui 
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Calvus  diu  citm  Cicerone  iniqi^Jfrnam  litem  deprinf 
cipatu  eloquent  ice.  Jiahuit ;  et  tifque  eo  'violentiis  ac- 
cufator  et  concitatus  fuit,  ut  in  media  aBione  ejus 
furgeret  Vatinitis  Reus,  et  exclamaref,  Rogo  ijos^ 
judiceSy  ft  ijle  difertus  eji,  ideo  me  damiiari  oporfet  ? 
Seneca,  Controv.  lib.  iii.  cap.  19.  Cicero  could 
not  dread  him  as  a  rival,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
prefumed,  that  he  has  drawn  his  charadler  with 
kn  impartial  hand.  Calvus  was  an  orator  more 
improved  by  literature  than  Curio.  He  fpoke 
with  accuracy,  and  in  his  compoiition  fhewed 
great  tafte  and  delicacy ;  but,  labouring  to  refine 
his  language,  he  was  too  attentive  to  little  nice- 
ties. He  wifhed  to  make  no  bad  blood,  and  he 
loft  the  good.  His  ftyle  was  polifhed  with  timid 
caution  ;  but  while  it  pleafed  the  ear  of  the  learn- 
ed, the  fpirit  evaporated,  and  of  courfe  made  no 
imprelTion  in  the  forum,  which  is  the  theatre  of 
eloquence.  Jd  Calvimi  reverfamur ;  qui  orator 
Juijfet  cum  Uteris  eruditior  quam  Curio,  ium  etiam 
(iccuratnis  qiioddojn  dicendi,  et  exquifttius  affere- 
hat  genus  ;  qtiod  quamquam  fcienter  eleganterqite 
traStahat,  riimium  tamen  inquirens  in  fe,  atque 
ipfe  fefe  ohfervans,  metuenfqne  ne  viiiofum  colligeret, 
etiam  verum  janguinem.  deperdebat.  Itaque  ejus 
oratio  nimid  religione  attenuata,  docfis  et  attente 
audientihus  erat  illujiris,  a  7nukitudine  autem,  et 
a  forOi  ctii  nata  eloqiieniia  eji,  de'vorahatiir.  De 
Claris  OratA.  283^  Quintiliaa  fays,  thcij  were, 
who  preferred  him  to  a)!  the  orators  of  his  time. 
Others  were  of  opinion  tha  by  being  too  fevers 
a  critic  on  himfelf,  he  polifhed  too  much,  and 
grew  weak  by  refinement.  But  his  manner  was 
grave  and  lolid  ;  his  Ilyle  was  chafte,  and  often 
animated.  To  be  thought  a  man  of  attic  elo- 
quence was  the  heigh::  of  his  ambition.  If  he  had 
lived  to  fee  his  error,  .uid  to  give  .o  his  eloquence 
a  true  and  perfe6l  form,  not  by  reirenching  (for 
there  was  nothing  to  be  taken  away),  but  by  ad- 
ding 
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ding  certain  qualities  that  were  wanted,  he  would 
have  reached  the  fumrait  of  his  art.  By  a  pre- 
mature death  his  fame  was  nipped  In  the  bud. 
•^nveni  qui  Cal-vum  prcBJerrent  oimiibus  ;  inveni 
qui  contr^  crederent  eum,  nimia  contra  fe  calummd^ 
I'erirni  fanguincm  perdidijje.  Sed  eji  et  fan£ia  et 
gravis  oratio,  et  cajligata,  et  frequenter  vchemens 
quoque.  Imitator  efi  aiitem  Atticorum  ;  fecitque 
illi  properata  mors  injuriam^  ft  quid  adjeSurus, 
non  fi  quid  dctraciurus  fuit.  Quintil.  lib.  x. 
cap.  I. 

{d)  This  was  the  famous  Marcus  Junius  Brutus, 
who  flood  forth  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  deli- 
vered his  country  from  the  ufurpation  of  Julius 
Cccfar.  Cicero  defcribes  him  in  that  great  tragic 
fcene,  brandifhing  his  bloody  dagger,  and  calling 
on  Cicero  by  name,  to  tell  him  that  his  country 
was  free.  Ccefare  interfe&e^  flatim  cruentiim  alte 
extoUens  Marcus  Brutus  pugio^iern^  Cicero?iem  im- 
minatim  exciamavit,  atque  ei  recuperatam  liherta- 
tern  efl  gratulatus.  Phihppic.  ii.  f.  28.  The  late 
Doftor  Akenfide  has  retouched  this  pafTage,  with 
all  the  colours  of  a  fublime  imagination. 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  through  the  range 

Of  planets,  funs,  and  adamantine  fpheres, 

Wheeling  unfhaken  through  the  void  immenfe. 

And  fpeak,  O  man  !   does  this  capacious  fcene 

With  half  that  kindling  majefty  dilate 

Thy  llrong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rofe 

Refulgent  from  the  ftroke  of  Caefar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  ot  patriots,  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  dov.-n  the  thunder,   call'd  aloud 

On  Tully's  name,  and  fhook  his  criniion  fteel. 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail ! 

For,  lo  I  the  tyrant  profirate  in  the  duft, 

And  Rome  again  is  free. 

Pleasures  of  Imac.  b.  i.  ver.  4S7. 

According 
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According  to  Q^intilian,  Brutus  was  fitter  for 
philofophical  fpeculations,  and  books  of  moral 
theory,  than  for  the  career  of  public  oratory.  In. 
the  former  he  was  equal  to  the  weight  and  dignity 
of  his  fubjedl :  you  clearly  faw  that  he  believed 
what  he  laid.  Egregiits  vero  ^rmltoque  quam  in 
orationihus  prczflantior  Brutus,  fu^ecit  -^onderi  re- 
nan  ;  fcias  eum /entire  quce  dicit.  Qiiintil.  lib.  x. 
cap.  I. 

For  Alinius  Pollio  and  Meffala,  fee  fedion  xii. 
note  {e). 

{e)  Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  confuls  A.  U.  C. 
711  ;  before  the  Chriftian  rera  43.  In  this  year, 
the  famous  triple  league,  called  the  triumvi- 
rate, was  formed  between  Auguftus,  Lepidus, 
and  Antony.  The  profcription,  or  the  lift  of 
thofe  who  were  doomed  to  die  for  the  crime  of 
adhering  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  was  alfo  fettled, 
and  Cicero  was  one  of  the  number.  A  band  of 
affaffms  went  in  queft  of  him  to  his  villa,  called 
Ajlura,  near  the  fea-ftiore.  Their  leader  was  one 
Popilius  Lssnas,  a  military  tribune,  whom  Cicero 
had  formerly  defended  with  fuccefs  in  a  capital 
caufe.  They  overtook  Cicero  in  his  litter.  He 
commanded  his  fervants  to  fet  him  down,  and. 
make  no  refiftance  ;  then  looking  upon  his  exe- 
cutioners with  a  prefence  and  firmnefs  which  al- 
moft  daunted  them,  and  thrufting  his  neck  as  for- 
ward as  he  could  out  of  the  litter,  he  bade  them 
do  their  work,  and  take  what  they  wanted.  The 
murderers  cut  off  his  head,  and  both  his  hands. 
Popilius  undertook  to  convey  them  to  Rome,  as 
the  moft  agreeable  prefent  to  Antony;  without 
relieving  on  the  infamy  of  carrying  that  head, 
which  had  faved  his  own.  He  found  Antony  in 
the  forum,  and,  upon  fhewing  the  ipoils  which 
he  brought,  was  rewarded  upon  the  fpot  with  the 
honour  of  a  crown,  and  about  eight  ihoiifand  pounds 

fterlifig. 
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Jierlifi^.  Aiitouy  ordered  the  head  to  be  fxed 
upon  the  rofira-y  between  the  two  hands  ;  a  fad  fpec- 
taclc  to  the  people,  who  beheld  thofe  mangled 
members,  which  ufed  to  exert  themfelves,  from 
that  place,  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the  fortunes, 
and  the  liberties  of  Rome.  Cicero  was  killed  on 
the  feventh  of  December,  about  ten  days  from 
the  fettlement  of  the  triumvirate,  after  he  had 
Xw^^ftXty -three  years,  eleven  months,  and  jive  days. 
See  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  4to  edit.  a'-oL  ii. 
p.  495  to  498.  Velleius  Paterculus,  after  men- 
tiong  Cicero's  deaths  breaks  out  in  a  ftrain  of  in- 
dignation, that  almoil  redeems  the  charader  of 
that  tinie-ferving  writer.  He  fays  to  Antony,  in  a 
fpirited  apoftrophe,  you  have  no  reafon  to  exult : 
you  have  gained  no  point,  by  paying  the  afl'ailin, 
who  flopped  that  eloquent  mouth,  and  cut  oif 
that  illuflrious  head.  You  have  paid  the  wages 
of  murder,  and  you  have  dcftroyed  a  conful, 
who  was  the  confervator  of  the  commonwealth. 
B}'  that  aft,  you  delii'cred  Cicero  from  a  diftrad- 
pd  world,  from  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
from  a  life,  which  under  your  ufurpation,  would 
have  been  worfe  than  death.  His  fame  was  not 
to  be  crufhed  :  the  glory  of  his  adions  and  his 
eloquence  ftill  remains,  and  you  have  railed  it 
higher  than  ever.  He  lives,  and  will  continue 
to  live  in  every  age  and  nation.  Pofterity  will 
admire  and  venerate  the  torrent  of  eloquence, 
which  he  poured  out  againft  yourfelf,  and  will 
for  ever  execrate  the  horrible  murder,  which  you 
committed.  Nihil  tamen  egijli,  Marce  Antoni 
(cogit  enim  excedere  propoftti  formam  operis  enim- 
pens  animo  ac  piftore  indignatio). :  nihil,  inquaw., 
e^ijli ;  wercedem  ccehflijfimi  oris,  et  clarijfimi  ca- 
pitis ahfcijfi  numerando  ;  auSoramentoque  fmehri 
ad  confervatoris  quondam  reipuhlicce  taniique  con-^ 
fulis  irritando  necem.     Rapnijli  tu  Marco  Ciceroni 
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lucem  follicitaniy  et  cBtatem  fenilem,  et  vitam  mife- 
riorem  lc  principe,  quant  fub  te  triuinviro  mortem. 
Famam  vero,  gloriamque  faBorum  atqiie  didorum 
adeo  non  ahflulijli^  ut  auxeris.  Vivit,  vwetque 
per  omnium  fcBCiilorum  memoriam  ;  omnifqiie pojlc' 
ritas  illius  in  te  fcripta  mirabitur,  tuum  in  eum 
fadiim  execrabitur.     Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  f.  ^6. 

(f)  Between  the  conruiihip  of  Auguflus, 
which  began  immediately  after  the  deftrudion  of 
Hertius  and  Panfa,  A.  U.C.  711,  and  the  death 
of  that  emperor,  which  was  A.  U.  767,  iifty-fix 
years  intervened,  and  to  the  fixth  of  Velpalian 
(A.  U.  C.  828),  about  118  years.  For  the  fake 
of  a  round  number,  it  is  called  in  the  Dialogue  a 
fpace  of  120  years. 

(g)  Julius  Caefar  landed  in  Britain  in  the  years 
of  Rome  699  and  700.  '^tc  Life  of  Jgricoia,  f. 
xiii.  note  {a).  It  does  not  appear  when  Aper 
was  in  Britain  ;  it  could  not  be  till  the  year  of 
Rome  796,  when  Aulus  Plautius,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  undertook  the  conqueft  of  the 
iiland.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  xiv.  note  [a).  At 
that  time,  the  Briton,  who  fought  againft  Csefar, 
muft  have  been  far  advanced  in  years. 

{Ji)  A  largefs  was  given  to  the  people,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Vefpafian,  when  Domitian  entered 
on  his  fecond  confuhhip.  This,  Brotier  fays, 
appears  on  a  medal,  v/ith  this  infcription :  Con  g. 
II.  Cos.  II.  Congiariiim  alterwn,  Do^nitiano  con- 
fule  fecundiiyn.  The  cuftom  of  giving  large  diftii- 
butions  to  the  people  was  for  many  ages  eftablifh- 
ed  at  Rome.  Brotier  traces  it  from  Ancus  Mar- 
lins, the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  when  the  poverty 
of  the  people  called  for  relief.  l\he  like  bounty 
was  diftributed  by  the  generals,  \\  ho  returned  iu 
iriumph.  LucuUus  and  Julius  Ca^far  difplayed, 
on  thole  occafions,  great  pomp  and  magnificence- 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil  ^verc  pleniifully  diftributed, 
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and  the  popularity,  acquired  by  thofe  meanSj 
was,  perhaps,  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 
Casfar  lavilhed  money.  Auguftus  followed  the 
example,  and  Tiberius  did  the  fame  ;  but  prodi* 
gality  was  not  his  praclice.  His  politic  genius 
taught  him  all  the  arts  of  governing.  The  boun- 
ties thus  diflributed,  were  called,  when  given  to 
the  people,  congiaria,  and,  to  the  foldiers, 
DONATivA.  Whoever  defires  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  who,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  received  largefTes,  and  the  prodi- 
gious expence  attending  them,  may  fee  an  account 
drawn  up  with  diligent  attention  by  Brotier,  in 
an  elaborate  note  on  this  paiTage.  He  begins 
Vv'ith  Julius  Caefar  ;  and  purfues  the  enquiry 
through  the  feveral  fucceffive  emperors,  fixing 
the  date  and  expence  at  every  period,  as  low 
down  as  the  confulfhip  of  Conflantius  and  Gale- 
rius  Maximianus  ;  when,  the  empire  being  divid- 
ed into  the  eaftern  and  weflern,  its  former  mag- 
nificence was,  by  confequence,  much  dimi- 
liifhed. 

(/)  The  perfon  here  called  Corvinus  was  the 
fame  as  Corvinus  MefTala,  who  flourilhed  in  the 
reign  of  Auguflus,  at  the  fame  time  vvdth  Afinius 
Poiiio.     See  f.  xii.  note  ((^). 


Sedion    XVIII. 

(«)  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba  wasconful  A.  U.C. 
6io,  before  the  Chriflian  sera  144.  Cicero  fays 
of  him,  that  he  was,  in  his  day,  an  orator  of  emi- 
nence. When  he  fpoke  in  public,  the  natural 
energy  of  his  mind  fupported  him,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  imagination  made  him  vehement 
and  pathetic;  his  language  was  animated,  bold, 
and  rapid  ;  but,  when  he,  afterwards,  took  his 
pen  in  "hand  to  corred  and  poliili,  the  fit  of  en- 

thufiafra 
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tliufiafm  was  over  ;  his  paffions  ebbed  away,  and 
the  compofition  was  cold  and  languid.     Galham 

fortajfe  vis  non  ingenii  foliim,  fed  etiam  animi,  et 
natiiralis  qiiidam  dolor,  dicentem  incendehat,  ^jfci- 
ebatqiie,  ut  et  incitata,  et  gravis ,  et  veheinens  ejfet 
oratio  \  deincum  otiojus  flilumprehenderat,  motuf- 
que  otmiis  animi,  tanqnam  vent  us,  hominem  defe- 
cerat,  Jiacccfcehat  oratio.  Ardor  animi,  non  femper 
adejl,  ifque  cum  confedit,  omnis   ilia  vis,  et  quaji 

Jlamma  oratoris  extinguitur.  Be  Claris  Orat*  f. 
93.  Suetonius  fays,  that  the  perfon  here  intend- 
ed was  of  confular  dignity,  and,  by  his  eloquence, 
gave  weight  and  luiire  to  his  family.  Life  of 
Galba,  f.  iii. 

(J?)  Caius  Papirius  Carbo  was  conful  A.  IT.  C. 
634.  Cicero  wifhes  that  he  had  proved  himfelf 
as  good  a  citizen,  as  he  was  an  orator.  Being  im- 
peached for  his  turbulent  and  feditious  conduft, 
he  did  not  choofe  to  ftand  the  event  of  a  trial,  but 
efcaped  the  judgment  of  the  fenate  by  a  voluntary 
death.  His  Hfe  was  fpent  in  forenfic  caufes.  Men 
of  fenfe,  who  heard  him,  have  reported,  that  he 
was  a  fluent,  animated,  and  harmonious  fpeaker ;  at 
times  pathetic,  always  pleahng,  and  abounding 
with  wit.  Carbo,  quoad  vita  fiippeditavit,  eft  in 
omiltis  judiciis  caujifque  cognitus.  Hunc  qui  au- 
dierant  prudent  es  homines,  canortim  orator  em,  et 
volubilem,  et  fatis  acrem,  at  que  eundem  et  veJiemen- 
tem,  et  valde  dulcem,  etperfacetumfuiffedicehant. 
De  Claris  Oral.  f.  105. 

(c)  Calvus  and  Coelius  have  been  mentioned 
already.     See  f.  xvii.  note  (6-). 

(d)  Caius  Gracchus  was  tribune  of  tbe  peo- 
ple A.  U.  C.  633.  In  that  charafter  he  took  the 
popular  lide  againft  the  patricians;  and,  purfuing 
the  plan  of  the  Agrarian  law-  laid  down  by  his 
brother,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he  was  able  by  his 
eloquence  to  keep  the  city  of  Rome  in  violent 
agitation.     Amidft  the  tumult,  the  lenate,  by  a 

decree, 
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decree,  ordered  the  conful,  Lucius  Opimius,  t0 
take  care  that  the  commonwealth  received  no  injury  y 
and,  fays  Cicero,  not  a  fingle  night  intervened, 
before  that  magiftrate  put  Gracchus  to  death. 
Decrevit  fenatuSy  ut  Lucius  Opimius ,  conful,  vide- 
ret,  ne  quid  detriment i  refpuhlica  caperet :  nox  nul- 
la intercejjit ;  interfedus  ejl  propter  qua/dam  fedi- 
tionum  fufpiciones  Caius  Gracchus,  clarijjimo patre 
natus,  avis  majorihus.  Or  at,  i.  z;z  Cat  ill  nam.  His 
reputation  as  an  orator  towers  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries. Cicero  fays,  the  commonwealth  and 
the  interefls  of  literature  fuftered  greatly  by  his 
untimely  end.  He  wilhes  that  the  love  of  his 
country,  and  not  zeal  for  the  memory  of  his 
brother,  had  infpired  his  adions.  His  eloquence 
was  fuch  as  left  him  without  a  rival :  in  his  dic- 
tion, what  a  noble  fplendour!  in  his  fentiments, 
what  elevation  !  and  in  the  whole  of  his  manner, 
■what  weight  and  dignity!  His  compofitions,  it 
is  true,  are  not  retouched  with  care ;  they  want 
the  polifh  of  the  laft  hand ;  what  is  well  begun, 
is  feldom  highly  finifhed  ;  and  yet  he,  if  any  one, 
deferves  to  be  the  fludy  of  the  Roman  youth. 
In  him  they  w  ill  find  what  can,  at  once,  quicken 
their  genius,  and  enrich  the  underftanding.  Dam- 
num enim,  illius  immaturo  interitu,  res  Romance, 
Laiinceqiie  literce  feccrimt.  Utinani  non  tamfra- 
tri  pictatem,  qiiam  pair  ice  prcejl  are  voluijfet.  Elo- 
quentia  quidem  nefcio  an  hahuijjet parem  :  grandis 
eji  verbis,  fapiens  fenfentiis^  genere  toto  gravis.  Ma- 
nus  extrema  non  acceffit  operious  ejus  ;  prcBclar'e 
inchoata  muHa,  perfe^ta  non  plane.  Legendus  eJi 
hie  orator,  fi  quifquam  alius,  juvcntuti  ;  non  enim 
folum  aciiere,  Jed  etiam  alere  ingcniiim  potefi.  Dc 
Claris  Oral.  f.  125,  126. 

{e)  This  is  the  celebrated  Marcus  Fortius  Cato» 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cato  the  cen- 
(br.     He  w'as  qunsdor  under  Scipio,  who  com- 
manded 
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iiianded  agalnft  the  Carthaginians,  A.  U.  C.  548* 
He  rofe  through  the  regular  gradations  of  the 
magiflracy  to  the  confulfhip.  When  praetor,  he 
governed  the  province  of  Sardinia,  and  exerted 
himfelf  in  the  reform  of  all  abufes  introduced  by 
his  predeccfTors.  From  his  own  perfon,  and  his 
manner  of  living,  he  baniihed  every  appearance 
of  luxury.  When  he  had  occalion  to  vilit  the 
towns  that  lay  within  his  government,  he  went 
on  foot,  clothed  with  the  plaineft  attire,  without 
a  vehicle  following  him,  or  more  than  one  fer- 
vant,  who  carried  the  robe  of  office,  and  a  vafe, 
to  make  libations  at  the  altar.  He  fat  in  judg- 
ment with  the  dignity  of  a  magiflrate,  and  pu- 
nifhed  every  offence  with  inflexible  rigour.  He 
had  the  happy  art  of  Uniting  in  his  own  perfon  two 
things  almoft  incompatible ;  namely,  fl:ri£l  feve- 
rity  and  fweetnefs  of  manners.  Under  his  ad- 
miniftration,  juftice  was  at  once  terrible  and 
amiable.  Plutarch  relates  that  he  never  wore  a 
drefs  that  coft  more  than  thirty  {hillings  ;  that  his 
wine  was  no  better  than  what  was  conlumed  by 
his  flaves ;  and  that,  by  leading  a  laborious  life, 
he  meant  to  harden  his  conflitution  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  country.  He  never  ceafed  to  con- 
demn the  luxury  of  the  times.  On  this  fubje(5l 
a  remarkable  apothegm  is  recorded  by  Plutarch  : 
It  is  i?npoJJible,  faid  Cato,  io  fave  a  city,  in  which 
a  Jingle  fjh  fells  for  more  money  than  an  ox.  The 
account  given  of  him  by  Cicero  in  the  Cato  Ma- 
jor excites  our  veneration  of  the  man.  He  was 
mailer  of  et'-ery  liberal  art,  and  every  branch  of 
fcience,  known  in  that  age.  Some  men  rofe  to 
eminence  by  their  fkill  in  jurifprudence  ;  others 
by  their  eloquence ;  and  a  great  number  by  their 
military  talents.  Cato  fhone  in  all  alike.  'The 
patricians  were  often  leagued  againfl  him;  but 
his  virtue  and  his  eloquence  were  a  match  for 
YoL.  IV.  LI  the 
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the  proudeft  conne6lions.  He  was  chofen  cen-^ 
50R,  in  oppolition  to  a  number  of  powerful  can- 
didates, A.  U.  C.  568.  He  was  the  advifer  of 
the  third  Punic  war;  The  queftion  occafioned 
feveral  warm  debates  in  the  fenate.  Cato  always 
inlifted  on  the  demolition  of  Carthage:  Delen- 
DA  EST  Carthago.  He  preferred  an  accufa- 
tion  againft  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba  on  a  charge 
of  peculation  in  Spain,  A.  U.  C.  603;  and^ 
though  he  was  then  ninety  years  old,  according 
to  Livy  (Cicero  faysj  he  lived  to  eighty-five)^ 
he  condu6led  the  bufinefs  with  fo  much  vigour^ 
that  Galba,  in  order  to  excite  compaflion,  pro- 
duced his  children  before  the  fenate,  and  by 
that  artifice  efcaped  a  fentcnce  of  condemna- 
tion. G^uintilian  gives  the  following  charadler 
of  Cato  the  cenfor  :  His  genius,  like  his  learning, 
was  univerfal :  hiftorian,  orator,  lawyer,  he  cul- 
tivated the  three  branches ;  and  what  he  un- 
dertook, he  touched  with  a  mafter-hand.  The 
fcience  of  hufbandry  was  alfo  his.  Great  as  his 
attainments  were,  they  were  acquired  in  camps, 
amidft  the  din  of  arms ;  and  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
amidft  fcenes  of  contention,  and  the  uproar  of  civil 
difcord.  Though  he  Uved  in  rude,  unpoHfhed 
times,  he  applied  himfelf,  when  far  'advaticed  in 
the  vale  of  years,  to  the  ftudy  of  Greek  literature, 
and,  thereby,  gave  a  fignal  proof  that  even  in  old 
age  the  willing  mind  may  be  enriched  with  new 
Itores  of  knowledge.  Marcus  Cenforius  Caio, 
idem  orator,  idem  hijlorice.  conditor,  idem  juris, 
idem  rerum  riifticariim  peritijjijnus  fuit-  Liter 
tot  opera  militicBy  tantas  domi  contentiones,  rudi 
fczculo  literas  Grcecas,  cetatejam  declinata  didicity 
ut  ejjet  hominibus  documentOy  ea  quoque  percipi 
pojfey  quce  fenes  concupijfent^     Lib^xii.  cap.  11. 

(f)  Lucius  Licinius  CrafTus  is  often  mention- 
ed, and  always  to  his   advantage,  by  Cicero  Da 
CjtARis  Oraxoribus.     He  was  born,  as.  ap- 
pears 
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appears  in  that  treatife  (feftion  161),  during  the 
confulfhip  of  Laelius  and  Caspio,  A.  U.  614:  he 
was  contemporary  with  Antonius,  the  celebrated 
orator,  and  father  of  Antony  the  triumvir.     Craf- 
fus  was  about  four-and-thirty  years  older  than 
Cicero.       When  Philippus  the    conful   fhewed 
himfelf  difpofed  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of 
the  fenate,  and,  in  the  prefence  of  that  body, 
offered  indignities  to  Licinius  CrafTus,  the  ora- 
tor, as  Cicero  informs  us,  broke  out   in  a  blaze 
of  eloquence  againft  that  violent  outrage,  con- 
cluding   with   that    remarkable    fentence :      He 
Ihall  not  be  to  me   a  consul,  to  whom  I  am 
not  A  SENATOR.      Nou  es  mihi  conful,  quia  nee" 
ego  tibi  fenator  fum.     See  Valeriiis  Maximtis,  lib. 
xli.  cap.  2.     Cicero  has  given  his  oratorical  cha- 
racter.     He   pofTefTed  a    wonderful    dignity    of 
language,    could  enliven   his  difcourfe  with  wit 
and  pleafantry,  never  delbending  to  vulgar  hu- 
mour ;  refined,  and  polilhed,  without  a  tin6lure  of 
fcurrility.     He  prcl'erved  the  true  Latin  idiom ;  . 
in  his  feledion  of  words   accurate,  with  appa- 
rent facility ;  no  ftiffnefs,  no  affedlation  appear-  . 
cd ;  in  his  train  of  reafoning  always  clear  and 
methodical ;  and,  when  the  caufe  hinged  upon 
a  queftion  of  law,  or  the  moral  diftindions  of 
good  and  evil,  no  man  pofTefTed  fuch  a  fund  of 
argument,    and   happy  illuftration.      Crajfo  nihil 
Jiatuo  fieri  potuijje  ptrfe6iius  :  erat  fumma  gravi- 
tas  ;  erat  cum  gravitate  Junius  facetiarum  et  ur- 
banitatis   oratorius,  non   fcurrilis,    lepos.      Latin} 
kquendi     acciirata,     et,     Jine    molejiia,    diligens 
elegantia ;      indifferendo    mira    explicatio ;      cum 
de  jure  civiti,  cum  de  cequo  et  bono  difputaretur, 
argumentoriim  et  fimilitiidinum  copia.     De  Claris 
Or  at.  f.  143.     In  Cicero's  books  De  Or  a  to  re, 
Licinius  CrafTus  fupports  a  capital   part  in  the 
<iialogue;  but  in  the  opening  of  the  third  book, 

L  1  2  we 
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we  have  a  pathetic  Account  of  hi$  death-^  writ- 
ten, as  the  Italians  fay,  con  amore.     CrafTus  re- 
turned from  his  villa,  where  the  dialogue  pafTed, 
to  take  part  in  the  debate  againft  Philippus  the 
conful,  who  had  declared  to  an  aflembly  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fee  new  eounfel- 
lors,  for  with  fuch  a  fenate  he  could  not  conduft 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.     The  conduft 
of  CrafTus,  upon  that  occifioH,  has  been  menti- 
oned already.     The  vehemence,  with  which  he 
exerted  himfelf,  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever, 
and,  on  the  feventh  day  following,  put  a  period 
to  his  life.     Then,  fays  Cicero,  that  tuneful  fwaa 
expired  :  we  hoped  once  more  to  hear  the  melody 
of  his  voice,  and   went,  in  that  expeftai  ion,  to 
the  fenate-houfe ;  but   all  that  remained   was  to 
gaze  on  the  fpot  where  that  eloquent  orator  fpoke 
for  the  laft  time  in  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
Illud   immortalitate  dignnm    i7igeniirm,    ilia    hu- 
fnmiitaSy    ilia  virtus  Lucii  Crajji  morte  extin&a 
Juhitd  ej},  vix  diebys  decern  pojl  emn  diem,  qiti  hoc 
et  fuperiore  libro  coniimutrir.     Ilia  tanqitam  cycnea 
fuit  divini  hominis  vox,  et  oratio,  quam  quaft  eX" 
pedantes,  pojl  ejus  interitmn,  veniehamus  in  cu-^ 
Tiam,  fit  vejiigiutn  illud  ipfum,  in  quo  ilk  pojire- 
Tnum  ififtitijfet,  contueremur.      De   Orat.  lib.  iii. 
f.  I  and  6.     This  paffage  will  naturally  call  to- 
mind  the  death  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham. 
He  went,  in  a  feeble  ftate  of  health,  to  attend  a 
debate  of  the  firfl:  importance.     Nothing  could 
detain  him   from    the   fervice    of  his    country. 
The  dying  notes  of  the  BRiTtSH  Swan  werc^ 
heard  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers.     He  was  convey-' 
ed  to   his  own  houfe,    and   on  the  eleventh  o^ 
May  1778,  he  breathed  his  laft.    The  news  reach- 
ed the  Houfe  of  Commons  late  in  the  evening, 
when  Colonel  Bar  re  had  the  honour  of  being 
the   firft  to  Ihed  a  patriot  tear  on  that  melan- 

cholv 
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choly  occafion.  In  a  flrain  of  manly  fbrrow,  and 
with  that  unprepared  eloquence  which  the  heart 
infpires,  he  moved  for  a  funeral  at  the  public 
cxpence,  and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
virtue  and  departed  genius.  By  performing  that 
pious  office.  Colonel  Barre  may  be  faid  to  have 
made  his  own  name  immortal.  Hiftory  will  re- 
cord the  tranfa6lion, 

(g)  MefTala  Corvinus  is  often,  in  this  Dialogue, 
!(callpd  Corvinus  only.     See  f.  xii.  note  {e). 

(k)  Appius  Claudius  wqs  cerifor  in  the  year  of 
Rome  442;  dictator,  465;  and,  having  at  a  ve- 
ry advanced  age  loft  his  fight,  he  became  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Appius  CiEcus.  After- 
wards, A.  U.  4^2,  when  Pyrrhus,  by  his  ambaf- 
fador,  offered  terms  of  peace,  and  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  Appius,  whom  blindnefs,  and  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  had  for  fome  time  withheld  from 
public  bufinefs,  delired  to  be  conveyed  in  a  lit- 
ter to  the  fenaterhoufe.  Being  condmfted  to  his 
place,  he  delivered  his  fentiments  in  fo  forcible 
a  manner,  that  the  fathers  refolved  to  profecute 
the  war,  and  never  to  hear  of  an  accommodation, 
till  Italy  was  evacuated  by  Pyrrhus  and  his  army. 
See  Livy,  b.  xiii.  f.  31.  Cicero  relates  the  fame 
fadl  in  his  Cato  Major,  and  further  adds,  that 
the  fpeech  made  by  Appius  Cu«;cus  was  then 
extant.  Ovid  mentions  the  temple  of  Bellona, 
built  and  dedicated  by  Appius,  who,  when  blind, 
faw  every  thing  by  the  light  of  his  underftand- 
ing,  and  rejeded  all  terms  of  accommodation  with 
Pyrrhus. 

j^ac  facrata  die  Tufco  Bellona  duello 
Dicitur,  et  Latio  profpera  femper  adeft. 

Appius  eft  audlor,  Pyrrho  qui  pace  negata 
Multum  animo  vidit,  lumine  csecus  erat. 

Fastokum,  lib.  vi.  ver.  201. 

(/)  Q^intilian 
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(^)  JC^intilian  acknowledges  this  fa«Sl,  with  his 
ufual  candour.  The  queftion  concerning  At- 
tic and  Asiatic  eloquence  was  of  long  ftand- 
ing.  The  ftyle  of  the  former  was  clofe,  pure, 
and  elegant ;  the  latter  was  faid  to  be  diffufe 
^nd  oftentatious.  In  the  attic,  nothing  was 
idle,  nothing  redundant:  the  Asiatic  fwelled 
above  all  bounds,  affedling  to  dazzle  by  ftrokes 
of  wit,  by  affectation  and  fuperfluous  orna- 
ment. Cicero  ^'as  faid  by  his  enemies  to  be  an 
orator  of  the  laft  fchool.  They  did  not  fcruple 
to  pronounce  him  turgid,  copious  to  a  fault,  often 
redundant,  and  too  fond  of  repetition.  His  wit, 
they  faid,  was  the  falfe  glitter  of  vain  conceit, 
frigid,  and  out  of  feafon  ;  his  compoliiion  was 
cold,  and  languid  ;  wire-drawn  into  amplificati- 
on, and  fuller  of  meretricious  finery  than  became 
a  man.  Et  antiqua  quidem  ilia  divijio  inter  Afift- 
nos  et  Atticos  fuit  \  cum  hi  prejjiy  et  integri,  con- 
tra, inflati  illi  et  inanes  haberentur  ;  et  in  his  nihil 
fuperji'Ueret,  illis  judicium  maxime  ac  modus  deej/ef, 
Ciceronem  tamen  et  Juorum  homines  temporum  in- 
.  cejfere  audehant  ut  tumidiorem,  et  Ajianum,  et  re- 
diindantem,  et  in  repetitionibus  nimium,  et  infali- 
bus  aliquandofrigidum,  et  in  compofitione fradumy 
exult  ant  em,  ac  pene  ( quod  prociil  abftt )  viro  molli- 
orem.  Quintil.  lib.  xii.  cap.  lo.  The  fame  au- 
thor adds,  that,  when  the  great  orator  was  cut  off 
by  Marc  Antonyms  profcription,  and  could  no 
longer  anfwer  for  hifnfelf,  the  men  who  either 
perlonaliy  hated  him,  or  envied  his  genius,  or 
chofe  to  pay  their  court  to  the  triumvirate,  pour- 
ed forth  their  malignity  without  referve.  It  is 
unnecefifary  to  obferve,  that  Q^iintilian,  in  fun- 
dry  parts  of  his  work,  has  vindicated  Cicero  from 
thefe  afperfions.     See  f.  xvii.  note  [h). 

{k)  For  Calvus,  fee  f.  xvii.  note  {c).     For  Bru- 
tus^ fee  the  fame  fedion,  note  {dy     What  Cicero 

thought^ 
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thought  of  Calvus  has  been  already  quoted  from 
the  tradl  D/r  Claris  Oratorihus^  in  note  (c),   f.  xvii. 
By  being  too  fevere  a  critic  on  himfelf,  he  loft 
ilrength,    while  he    aimed   at  elegance.      It  is, 
therefore,    properly  faid  in  this   Dialogue,  that 
Cicero  thought  Calvus  cold  and  enervated.     But 
did  he  think  Brutus  disjointed,  loofe  and  negli- 
gent— otiofum  atque  disjimBum  P    That  he  often, 
thought  him  disjointed  is  not  improbable.     Bru- 
tus M^as  a  clofe  thinker,  and  he  aimed  at  the  pre- 
cifion  and  brevity  of  Attic  eloquence.     The  fen- 
tentious  fpeaker  is,  of  courfe,  full  and  concife. 
He  has  no  ftudied  tranfitions,  above  the  minute 
care  of  artful  connexions.  To  difcard  the  copula- 
tives for  the  fake  of  energy  was  .  a  rule  laid  down 
by  the  beft  ancient  critics.     Cicero  has  obferved 
that  an  oration  may  be  faid  to  be  disjointed,  when 
the  copulatives  are  omitted,  and  llrokes  of  fenti- 
ment  follow  one  another  in  quick  fucceflion.  Dif- 
folutio  Jive  disjunciio  eji,  quce.  conjunGlionihus  e  me- 
dio Jublatis,  partibus  feparati;s  effertur,  hoc  mode  : 
Gere  morem parenti ;  pare  cognatis  \  obfequere  ami- 
cis  ;  §btempera  legibus.     Ad  Kerennium,  lib.  iv.  f. 
41.     In  this  manner,  Brutus  might  appear  dis- 
jointed, and  that  figure,  often  repeated,  might 
grow  into  a  fault.    But  how  is  the  word  o  tigs  us 
to  be  underflood  ?  If  it  means  a  negleiSl  of  con- 
nedlives,    it  may,    perhaps,    apply    to    Brutus. 
There  is  no  room  to  think  that  Cicero  ufed  it  in 
a  worfe  fenfe,  fince  we  find  him  in  a  letter  to 
Attic  us  declaring,  that  the  oratorical  ftyle  of 
Brutus  was,    in  language  as  well  as  fentiment, 
elegant  to  a  degree  that  nothing  could  furpafs. 
JE/?  enim  oratio  ejus  fcripta  elegantiJJiiTie,  Jententiis 
et  verbis,  ut  nihil  pojjit  ultra.     A  grave  philofo- 
pher,  like  Brutus,  might  reje6lthe  graces  of  tran- 
fition  and  regular  connedlion,  and,  for  that  rea- 
ipii,    might  be   thought   negligent  and   abrupt. 

The 
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The  disjointed  ftyle  which  the  French  C2i\\jfyle 
eotipe,  was  the  manner  cultivated  by  Seneca,  for 
which  Caligula  pronounced  him,  fand  without 
lime;  arenam  Jine  cake.  Sueton.  Life  of  Calig, 
f.  53.  We  know  from  Guintilian,  that  a  fpirit 
of  emulation,  and  even  jealoufy,  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  eminent  orators  of  Cicero's  time  ;  that 
hehimfelf  was  fo  far  from  afcribing  perfedion  to 
Demofthenes,  that  he  ufed  to  fay,  he  often  found 
him  napping;  that  Brutus  and  Calvus  fat  in 
judgment  on  Cicero,  and  did  not  wifti  to  conceal 
their  objections  ;  and  that  the  two  Pollios  were 
fo  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  Cicero's  ftyle  and 
manner,  that  their  criticifms  were  little  fhort  of 
declared  hoflility.  Quawqua7n  neqiit  ipft  Ciceroni 
Demojihenes  videatur  fatis  ejje  perfeBiis^  quern  dor- 
mitare  inter dum  dicit ;  tiec  Cicero  Bruto  Calvoque^ 
qui  cerfe  co?npoJitionem  illius  etiam  apud  ipfum  re-> 
prehendunt ;  ne  AJinio  titrique,  qui  vitia  orationis 
ejus  etiam  inimice  pluribus  locis  infequuntnr^ 
€t^intil.  lib,  xii,  cap.  i, 


Seaion    XIX. 

{a)  Caffius  Severus  lived  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and  through  a  conf^dera- 
ble  part  of  that  of  1  iberius.  He  was  an  orator, 
according  to  Quintilian,  who,  if  read  with  due 
caution,  might  ferve  as  a  model  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  to  the  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  his  ftyle  he  did  not  add  more 
weight,  more  ftrength,  and  dignity,  and  thereby 
give  colour  and  a  body  to  his  fentiments.  With 
thofe  requilites,  he  would  have  ranked  with  the 
moft  eminent  orators.  To  his  excellent  genius 
he  united  keen  refledion,  great  energy,    and  9 

peculiar 
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peculiar  urbanity,  which  gave  a  fecret  charm  to 
his  fpeeches.  But  the  warmth  of  his  temper  hur- 
ried him  on ;  he  liftened  more  to  his  pafiions 
than  to  his  judgment ;  he  poffefTed  a  vein  of  wit, 
but  he  mingled  with  it  too  much  acrimony ;  and 
wit,  when  it  mifTes  its  aim,  ieels  the  mortificati- 
on and  the  ridicule,  which  ufually  attend  difap- 
pointed  malice.  Multa,  fi  cum  judicio  hgaturj 
dabit  imitatione  digna  Cassius  Sever  us,  qi^i  fi 
cateris  virtutihtis  colorem  et  gravitaiem  orationis 
adjeciffet,  ponendus  inter  prcecipuos  foret.  Nam 
et  ingenii  plurimum  eji  in  eo,  et  acerbitas  mira,  et 
nrhanitas,  et  vis  fum7?ia  ;  fed  plus  fiomacho  quam 
confilio  dedit ;  prcBterea  ut  amari  fales,  ita  fre^ 
quenter  amaritudo  ipfa  ridicula  efi.  Lib.  x.  cap. 
I.  We  read  in  Suetonius  (Life  of  Odlavius,  f. 
^6)^  that  Caffius  had  the  hardinefs  to  inftitute  a 
profecution  for  the  crime  of  poifoning  againft 
Afprenas  Nonius,  who  was,  at  the  time,  linked 
in  the  clofeft  friendfhip  v.dth  Auguftus.  Not  con- 
tent with  accufations  ag^anft  the  firft  men  in  Rome, 
he  chofe  to  vent  his  malevolence  in  lampoons 
and  defamatory  libels,  againft  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  of  both  fexes.  It  was  mis  that  provoked 
Horace  to  declare  war  againft  Caffius,  in  an  ode 
(lib.  V.  ode  6),  v/hich  begins  Q^id  immerentes  hof- 
pitesvexasy  cards.  See  an  account  of  his  malevo- 
lent fpirit.  Annals y  b.  i.  f.  72.  He  was  at  length 
condemned  for  his  indifcriminaie  abui'e,  and  ba- 
niftied  by  Auguftus  to  the  ille  of  Crete.  But  his 
fatirical  rage  was  not  to  be  controlled.  He  conti- 
nued in  exile  to  difchargc  his  malignity,  till,  at 
laft,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  fenate  took 
cognizance  of  his  guilt,  and  Tiberius  ordered 
him  to  be  removed  from  Crete  to  the  rock  of  Se- 
riphos,  where  he  languiftied  in  old  age  and  mife- 
ry.  See  Annals,  b.  iv.  f.  21.  The  period  of  an- 
cient oratory  ended  about  the  time  when  Caffius 
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began  "his  career.     He  was  the  firft  of  the  new 
fchool. 

{b)  Thefe  two  rhetoricians  flourilhed  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus.  Apollodorus,  we'  are  told  by 
Quintilian  (b.  iii.  chap,  i),  was  the  preceptor  of 
Auguftus.  He  taught  in  oppolition  to  Theodo- 
rus  Gadareus,  who  read  lediures  at  Rhodes,  and 
was  attended  by  Tiberius  during  his  retreat  in 
that  illand.  The  two  contending  mafters  were 
the  founders  of  op pofite  fe6ls,  called  the  Apollo- 
dorean  and  Theodorian.  But  true  eloquence 
which  knows  no  laws  but  thofe  of  nature  and 
good  fenfe,  gained  nothing  by  party-divjfions. 
Literature  was  diftradled  by  new  doftrines  ;  rhe- 
toric became  a  trick  in  the  hands  of  fophifls,  and 
all  found  oratory  difappeared.  Hermagoras, 
Quintilian  fays,  in  the  chapter  already  cifed,  was 
the  difciple  of  Theodoras. 


SeBion    XX. 

{a)  Do£lor  Middleton  fays,  "  Of  the  feven  ex^ 
cellent  orations,  which  now  remain  on  the  fubje6l 
of  Verres,  the  two  firft  only  were  fpoken  ;  the 
one  called.  The  Divination  ;  the  other.  The  frjl 
A6fion,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  pre- 
face to  the  whole  caufe.  The  other  five  were 
publilhed  afterwards,  as  they  were  prepared  and 
intended  to  be  fpoken,  if  Verres  had  made  a  re- 
gular defence  :  for  as  this  was  the  only  caufe,  in 
which  Cicero  had  yet  been  engaged,  or  ever  de- 
figned  to  be  engaged,  as  an  accufer,  fo  he  was 
willing  to  leave  thofe  orations  as  a  fpecimen  of 
his  abilities  in  that  way,  and  the  patiern  ofajufi 
and  diligent  impeachment  of  a  great  and  corrupt 
magijirate'^  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  4to 
edit. 

(b)  Tht 
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{b)  The  Digeft  enumerates  a  multitude  of  rules, 
concerning  exceptians  to  perfons,  things,  the 
form  of  the  aftion,  the  niceties  of  pleading,  and, 
as  the  phrafe  is,  motions  in  arreft  of  judgment. 
Formula,  was  the  fet  of  words  necefl'ary  to  be 
ufed  in  the  pleadings.  See  the  Digeft,  lib.  xliv. 
tit.  I.  De  Exceptionihiis,  PrcBfcriptionibus,  et 
FrcBJudiciis.     See  alfo  Cujacius,   Obfewat.  xxiii. 

{c)  The  oration  for  Marcus  TuUius  is  highly 
praifed  by  Macrobius,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Cicero's  works.  The  oration  for  Aulus  Casein  a 
is  ftill  extant.  The  caufe  was  about  the  right  of 
fucceflion  to  a  private  eftate,  which  depended  on 
a  fubtle  point  of  law,  arifing  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  praetor's  interdid.  It  fhews  Cicero's 
exaft  knowledge  and  {kill  in  the  civil  law,  and 
that  his  public  charadler  and  employment  gave  no 
interruption  to  his  ufuai  diligence  in  pleading 
caufes.  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p. 
116,  4to  edit. 

{d)  Rofcius,  in  the  laft  period  of  the  republic, 
•was  the  comedian,  whom  all  Rome  admired  for 
liis  talents.  The  great  efleemed  and  loved  him 
for  his  morals.  iElop,  the  tragedian,  was  his 
contemporary.  Horace,  in  the  epiftle  to  Auguf- 
tus,  has  mentioned  them  both  with  their  proper 
and  diftindive  qualities. 

-Ea  cam  repreliendere  coner 


Quae  GRAVIS  .Slsopus,  quae  doctus  Roscius  egit. 

A  certain  meafured  gravity  of  elocuuon  being- 
requifite  in  tragedy,  that  quality  is  affigned  to  the 
former,  and  the  latter  is  called  Doctus,  becaufe 
lie  was  a  complete  mafler  of  his  art ;  fo  truly 
learned  in  the  principles  of  his  profcffion,  that  he 
poffeffed,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  fecret  charm 
that  gave  inimitable  grac-es  to  his  voice  and  adi- 
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on-  Quintilian,  in  a  few  words,  ha«  given  a 
commentary  on  the  paflage  in  Horace.  Grief, 
he  fays,  is  exprelfed  by  flow  and  deliberate  ac- 
cents ;  for  that  reafon,  JE,(oip  fpoke  with  gravity ; 
Rofcius  with  quicknefs ;  the  former  being  a  tra- 
gedian, the  latter  a  comedian.  Plus  aiitem  affec- 
ius  habent  lentiora  :  ideoque  Rofcius  citatior,  Mfo- 
fus  gramor  fuit,  quod  ilk  comcedias^  hie  tragoedias 
egit.  Lib.  xi.  cap.  i.  Cicero  was  the  great  friend 
and  patron  of  Rofcius.  An  elegant  oration  in  his 
behalf  is  ftill  extant.  The  caufe  was  this  :  One 
Fan N I  us  had  made  over  to  Rofcius  a  young  flave, 
to  be  formed  by  him  to  the  ftage,  on  condition  of 
a  partncrfhip  in  the  profits  which  the  flave  fhould 
acquire  by  a6ling.  The  flave  was  afterwards  kil- 
led. Rofcius  profecuted  the  murderer  for  dama- 
ges, and  obtained,  by  compofltion,  a  little  farm, 
worth  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  his  par- 
ticular fliare.  Fannius  alfo  fuedfeparately,  and 
Avas  fuppofed  to  have  gained  as  much ;  but,  pre-" 
tending  to  have  recovered  nothing,  he  fued  Ros- 
cius  for  the  moiety  of  what  he  had  received. 
One  cannot  but  obferve,  fays  Pr.  Middleton, 
from  Cicero's  pleading,  the  wonderful  efteem  and 
reputation  in  which  Rofcius  then  flourifhed.  Has 
Rofcius,  fays  he,  defrauded  his  partner  ?  Can 
fuch  a  fl:ain  flick  upon  fuch  a  man  ;  a  man,  who, 
I  fpeak  it  with  confidence,  has  more  integrity  than 
Ikill,  more  veracity  than  experience  ?  a  man, 
whom  the  people  of  Rome  know  to  be  a  better  ci- 
tizen than  he  is  an  a6lor ;  and,  while  he  makes 
the  firft  figure  on  the  flage  for  his  art,  is  worthy 
of  a  feat  in  the  fenate  for  his  virtue.  Q^ein  popu- 
lus  Knmanus  meliorem  virutn  quam  hijlrionem  ejfe 
arhiiratiir  ;  qui  ita  digniffimus  eji  J'cena  propter 
ariifciunii  ut  digniffimus  fit  curia  propter  ahfli~ 
nzntiam.  Fro  Bofcio  Comcedo,  f  17.  In  another 
place,  Cicero  fays,  he  was  fuch  an  artifl:,  as  to 
leem  the  only  one  fit  to  appear  on  the  ftage ;  yet 

fuch 
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fach  a  man,  as  to  feem  the  only  one  who  fhould 
not  Come  upon  it  at  all.     Cum  artifex  ejitfrnodifitf 
ut  folus  dignus  videatur  ejfe  qui  in  Jcen*  fpedetur  i, 
turn  <vir  ejujmodi  eji,  ut  folus  dignus  videatur,  qui 
eo  non  accedaf.     Pro  Puhl.  Q;uin6fio,  f.  78.-     What 
Cicero  has  faid  in  bis  pleadings  might  be  thought 
oratorical,  introduced  merely  to  ferve  the  cauie, 
if  we  did  not  find  the  comedian  praifed  with  equal 
warmth  in  the  dialogue  De  Or  a  to  re.      It  is 
there  faid  of  Rofcius,  that  every  thing  be  did, 
was  perfeft  in  the  kind,  and  executed  with  con- 
fummate  grace,  with  a  fecret  charm,  that  touched, 
affedied,  and  delighted  the  whole  audience ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  Avhen  a  man  excelled  in  any  other 
pfofeflion,  it  was  grown  into  a  proverb  to  call 
him,  THE  Roscius  of  hi&art.    Videtifne,  quam 
nihil  ah  eo  niji perfede,  nihil nifi  cutnfumma  venuf- 
tate  fat  ?  nihil ,  nijl  it  a  ut  deceat,  ei  uti  oimies 
moveaty    atque  deleBet  f*    Itaque  hoc  jam  diu  ejl 
confecutus,  ut  in  quo  qui/que  artifcio  excelleret,  is 
infuo  genere  Rofcius  diceretiir.     De  Orat.  lib.  i.  f- 
130.     After  fo  much  honourable  teftimony,  one 
cannot  but  wonder  why  the  Doctus  Roscius  of 
Horace  is  mentioned  in  this  Dialogue  with  an  air 
of  difparagement.     It  may  be,  that  A  per,  the 
"fpeaker  in  this  pafTage,  was  determined  to  de- 
grade the  orators  of  antiquity ;  and  the  comedi- 
an was,  therefore,  to  expe61:  no  quarter,     Dacier, 
in  his  notes  on  the  Epiftle  to  Auguftus,  obferves 
that  Rofcius  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  undertook 
to  prove  to  Cicero,  that  in  all  the  ilores  of  elo- 
quence there  were  not  fo  many  different  exprefTi- 
ons  for  one  and  the  fame  thing,  as  in  the  drama- 
tic art  there  were  modes  of  adion,  and  cafts  of 
countenance,  to  mark  the  fentiment,  and  convey 
it  to  the  mind  with  its  due  degree  of  emotion.     It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  fuch  a  book  has  not  come 
do\vn  to  us.     It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  vaiaa- 
l>le  than  the  beft  treaufe  of  rhetoric. 

Ambivius 
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Ambivius  Turpio  a^led  in  moft  of  Terence's 
plays,  and  feems  to  have  been  a  manager  of  the 
theatre.  Cicero,  in  the  treatife  De  SeneBute^  fays  : 
He,  who  fat  near  him  in  the  firft  rows,  received 
the  greateft  pleafure ;  but  ftill,  thofe,  who  were 
at  the  further  end  of  the  theatre^  were  delighted 
with  him.  Turpione  Ambivio  magis  dele^iatiir, 
qui  in  prima  caved  fped at ;  deleft atur  t amen  eiiam 
qui  in  ultima^ 

ie)  A c CI  u s  and  Pacuvius  flourifhed  at  Rome 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  Accius,  according  to 
Horace,  was  held  to  be  a  poet  of  a  fublime  geni- 
us, and  Pacuvius  (who  lived  to  be  ninety  years 
old)  was  refpedled  for  his  age,  and  profound 
learning. 

Ambigitur  quoties  uter  utro  lit  prior,  aufert 
Pacuvixjs  dodi  famam  fenis,  Accius  alti. 

Epist.  ad  Aug.  vet.  56. 

Vclleius  Paterculus  fays,  that  Accius  was  thought 
equal  to  the  beft  writers  of  the  Greek  tragedy. 
He  had  not,  indeed,  the  diligent  touches  of  the 
polifhing  hand,  which  we  fee  in  the  poets  of 
Athens ;  but  he  had  more  fpirit  and  vigour. 
Accius  iifque  in  Grcecorum  comparationem  ereStus. 
In  illis  JimcSy  in  hoc  pern  plus  videri  fuijfe  fangui- 
nis.  He  is  often  quoted  by  Cicero  in  his  book 
De  NaturdDeorum.  But  after  all,  it  is  from  the 
great  critic,  who  gives  the  beft  account  of  the 
Roman  poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians,  that  we 
are  to  take  the  genuine  charadler  of  Aceius  and 
Pacuvius,  fnice  their  works  are  loft  in  the  gene- 
ral mafs  of  ancient  literature.  They  were  both 
excellent  tragic  poets  :  elevation  of  fentiment, 
y;iaudeur  of  exprcftion,  and  dignity  of  charadler 
ftamped  a  value  on  their  produdions;  and  yet, 
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we  muft  not  expeft  to  find  the  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  genuine  compofition.  To  give  the  finifh- 
ing  hand  to  their  works  was  not  their  praftice  : 
the  defeft,  however,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
them ;  it  was  the  vice  of  the  age.  Force  and 
dignity  are  the  charadleriflics  of  Ac ci us  ;  while 
the  critics,  who  wifh  to  be  thought  deep  and 
profound,  admire  Pacuvius  for  his  extenfive 
learning.  TragoedicE  fcri^tores  Acciiis  at  que  Pacu- 
I'ius,  clarijjimi  fejiteiitiarum  verhorumque  pondere^ 
et  auStoritate perfonarum.  Cceterum  7iitor,  et  fuynma 
in  excolendis  operibus  manus,  magis  videri  potejl 
iemporihusy  quam  ipjts  deftdjfe.  Virium  tamen 
Accio plus  trib'uitur ',  Pacuvium  videri  do8ioremy 
qui  ejfe  doBi  affeBant,  volunt.  G^uintil.  lib.  x. 
cap.  I.  It  was  the  fafhion  in  Horace's  time  to 
prefer  the  writers  of  the  old  fchool  to  the  new 
race  that  gave  fo  much  luftre  to  the  Auguftan 
age.  In  oppofition  to  fuch  erroneous  criticifm, 
the  poet  pronounces  a  decided  judgment,  which 
feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Q^in- 
tilian. 

Si  quaedam  nimls  antique,  ii  pleraque  dur^ 

Dicere  credit  eos,  ignave  multa  tatetur, 

Et  fapit,  et  mecum  iacit,  ct  Jove  judicat  aequo. 

Epist.  ad  August,  ver.  66. 

But  that  fometimes  their  ftyle  uncouth  appears, 
And  their  harfh  numbers  rudely  hurt  our  ears ; 
Or  that  full  flatly  flows  the  languid  line, 
He,  who  owns  this,  has  Jove's  afient  and  mine. 

Francis's  Horace. 

(f)  Lucan  was  nephew  to  Seneca,  and  a  poet 
of  great  celebrity.  He  was  born,  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  at  Corduba  in  Spain.  His  fuperior  ge- 
nius made  Nero  his  mortal  enemy.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  that  inhuman  emperor,  A.  U.  C.  818, 

in 
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in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  See  the 
Annals,  b.  -xv.  f*  70.  As  a  writer,  Qxiintilian 
fays,  that  he  pofleflTed  an  ardent  genius,  impetu- 
ous, rapid,  and  remarkable  for  the  \'igour  of  his 
fentiments  :  but  he  choofes  to  clafs  him  "W  ith  the 
orators,  rather  than  the  poets.  Lucamis  ardens, 
et  concitatuSi  etfenientiis  darijjimiis  'j  et,  ut  dicam 
quod  fentioy  magis  oratoribus  quam  poetis  annume^ 
randus.  Lib.  x.  cap.  i.  Scaliger,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  that  Lucan  was  a  true  poet,  and 
that  the  critics  do  but  trifle,  when  they  obje6l 
that  he  wrote  hiftory,  not  an  epic  poem.  St  r  ad  a, 
m  his  Prolufions,  has  given,  among  other  imita- 
tions, a  narrative  in  Lucan's  manner ;  and, 
though  he  thinks  that  poet  has  not  the  fkill  of 
Virgil,  he  places  him  on  the  lummit  of  ParnafTus, 
managing  his  Pegafus  with  difficulty,  often  in 
danger  of  falling  from  the  ridge  of  a  precipice* 
5'et  delighting  his  reader  with  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing him  efcape.  This  is  the  true  charafler  of 
Lucan.  The  love  of  Liberty  was  his  ruling  paf- 
fion.  It  is  but  juflice  to  add,  that  his  fentiments, 
when  free  from  antithefis  and  the  Ovidian  man- 
ner, are  not  excelled  by  any  poet  of  antiquity. 
From  him,  as  well  as  from  Virgil  and  Horace, 
the  orator  is  required  to  cull  fuch  pafTages  as  will 
help  to  enrich  his  diicourfe  ;  and  the  pradlice  is 
recommended  by  Q^intilian,  who  obferves,  that 
Cicero,  Afmius  Pollio,  and  others,  frequently 
cited  verfes  from  Ennius,  Accius,  Pacuvius,  and 
Terence,  in  order  to  grace  their  fpeeches  with 
polite  literature,  and  enliven  the  imagination  of 
their  hearers.  By  thofe  poetic  infertions,  the  ear 
is  relieved  from  the  harfh  monotony  of  the  forum  ; 
and  the  poets,  cited  occafionally,  ferve  by  their 
iruthority  to  eftablifh  the  propolition  advanced  by 
the  fpeaker.  A'^;/2  prczcipue  quidem  apud  Cicero^ 
mm,  frequenter   tariien  apud  AJitiium  etiam,   et 
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Cceteros,  quifuntproximi,  vidimus  En  nit,  Accii,' 
Pacuvii,  Terentii  et  aliorum.  inferi  verfus,- 
fiimma  non  erudiiionis  modo  gratia,  fed  etiam  jn- 
cnnditatis  ;  cum  poeticis  voluptatibus  aures  a  fo- 
renfi  afperitate  refpirent,  quihiis  accedit  non  medi- 
ocris  ittilitas,  cum  fententiis  eorum,  velut  quihnf- 
dam  teflimoniis^  quce propofuere  conjiYmant.  Qiiiii- 
til.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

SeBion     XXI. 

{a)  There  is  in  this  place  a  blunder  of  the  co- 
pyiils,  which  almofi:  makes  the  fentence  unintel- 
ligible. The  tranflator,  without  entering  into 
minute  controverfies,  has,  upon  all  fach  occali- 
ons,  adopted  what  appeared,  from  the  context, 
to  be  the  moft  probable  fenfe.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, to  enquire,  who  \vere  the  feveral  orators 
here  enumerated.  Canutius  maybe  the  perfon 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  De  Claris  Rhctoribus. 
Cicero  fays  of  Arrius,  that  he  was  a  flriking 
proof  of  what  confequence  it  was  at  Rome  to  be 
ufeful  to  others,  and  always  ready  to  be  iubfervi- 
ent  to  their  honour,  or  to  ward  off  danger.  For, 
by  that  affiduity,  Arrius  raifed  himfelf  from  a  low 
beginning  to  wealth  and  honours,  and  was  even 
ranked  in  the  number  of  orators,  though  void  of 
learning,  and  without  genius,  or  abilities.  Loco 
injimo  natus,  et  honores,  et  pecuniam,  et  gratiani 
confecutuSy  etiam  in  patrononim,  fine  doBrind, 
fine  ingenio,  aliquem  numerum  pervenerat.  Di; 
Claris  Orat.  f.  243.  Furnius  may  be  fuppofed, 
not  without  probability,  to  be  the  perfon  with 
whom  Cicero  correfponded.  Epi/l.  adFamiliaris, 
lib.  X.  ep.  25,  26.  With  regard  to  Terrianus  we 
are  left  in  the  dark.  The  commentators  offer  va- 
rious conjeftures  ;  but  conje6lure  is  often  a  fpe- 
cious  amufement ;    the  ingenious  folly  of  men. 

Vol.  IV.  Mm  who 
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who  take  pains  to  bewilder  themfelves,  and  reafon 
only  to  fhew  their  ufelefs  learning. 

(b)  The  puny  orators  are  faid  to  be  an  infirma- 
ry, like  fickly  men,  Avho  were  nothing  but  fkin 
and  bone.  Thefe,  fays  Cicero,  were  admirers  of 
the  Attic  manner  ;  but  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
they  had  the  wholefome  blood,  not  merely  the 
bones  of  their  favourite  declaimers.  Atiico  genere 
dicendi  fe  gaiidere  dicunt ;  atque  utinam  itnitareri' 
tur  nee  ojja  foliim,  fed  etia'in  et  fanguinem.  Cicero 
De  Claris  Oratorihus. 

(c)  What  is  here  faid  of  Calvus  is  not  confirm- 
ed by  the  judgment  of  Quintilian.  See  f.  xvii, 
note  (c).  His  orations,  which  were  extant  at  the 
time  of  this  Dialogue,  are  now  totally  lofl:. 

(d)  For  Quintilian's  opinion  of  Ceelius,  fee  f. 
xvii.  note  (c). 

(e)  Here  again  Qjiintilian,  that  candid  and  able 
judge,  has  given  a  diiferent  opinion.  See  f.  xvii. 
note  (d).  It  may  be  proper  to  add  the  teftimony 
of  Velleius  Paterculus.  Caefar,  he  fays,  had  an 
elevation  of  foul,  that  towered  above  humanity, 
and  was  almofl  incredible  :  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
his  w^ars,  his  firmnefsin  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
the  grandeur  of  his  vaft  conceptions,  bore  a  near 
affinity  to  Alexander,  but  to  Alexander  neither 
drunk,  nor  mad  with  paflion.  Animo  fuper  hn- 
manam  et  nattiram,  etjidern  eveStus,  celcritate  bel- 
laridi,  patientid  pericttlorumy  magnitiidine  cogita- 
tionum ;  magno  illi  Alexandro,  fed  fohrio  rieqvc 
iracundo,  fimillimus.  Veil.  Fatercul,XCQ.\\.{.  \\. 
Even  Cicero  tells  us,  that,  of  all  the  eminent  ora- 
tors, he  was  the  perfon  who  fpoke  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  the  greateft  purity,  and  arrived  at  that 
confummate  perfedion  by  ftudy,  by  diligent  ap- 
plication, and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  all  po- 
lite literature.  Ilium  omnium  fere  oratornm  Lati- 
ne  loqui  elegant ijjimt :  ut  ejfet  perfeda  ilia  bene  lo- 
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qitenJi  laus,  multis  litteris^  et  iis  quidem  recondi- 
tis  et  exquifitis,  fiimmoque  Jludio  et  diligentid  ejl 
confecutus.     De  Claris  Orat.  f.   252. 

(f)  Csefar's  fpeech  for  Decius  the  Samnite, 
and  all  his  other  produftions  (except  the  Com- 
mentaries), are  totally  loft. 

(g)  This  fpeech  of  Brutus  is  alfo  loft  with  his 
other  works.  Cicero  fays,  he  heard  him  plead 
the  caufe  of  Dejotarus  with  great  elegance,  and  a 
flow  of  harmonious  periods.  Caufam  Dejofariy 
jidelijfimi  atque  optimi  regis,  ornatijjim}  et  copiofif- 
Jlme  a  Briito  me  audijfe  defenfam.  De  Claris  Orat. 
f.  21.  He  tells  us,  in  another  place,  that  Ciefar 
obferved  of  Brutus,  that  whatever  he  defired,  he 
defired  with  ardour  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  caufe 
of  Dejotarus,  he  exerted  himfelf  with  warmth, 
with  vehemence,  and  great  freedom  of  language. 
Q^idqiiid  vult,  valde  vitlt ;  ideoque,  cum  pro  rege 
Dejotaro  cUxerit,  vaUU  vehement er  cum  vifmn,  ef 
libere  dicere.  Ad  Attic,  lib.  xiv.  ep.  i.  The  fame 
Dejotarus  was,  afterwards,  defended  by  Cicero 
before  Casfar  himfelf.  See  the  Oration  pro  Rege 
Dejotaro. 

(k)  See  what  is  faid  of  Alinius  Pollio,  f.  xii. 
note  (e). 

(?)  Pliny  the  younger  has  the  fame  metaphori- 
cal allufions,  which  we  here  find  in  the  Dialogue. 
Speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  oratorial 
and  hiftorical  ftyle  ;  the  latter,  he  fays,  may  be 
content  with  the  bones,  the  mufcles  and  the 
nerves;  the  former  muft  have  the  prominence  of 
the  flefti,  the  brawny  vigour,  and  the  flowing 
mane.  Hahent  quidem  oratio  et  hijloria  multa  ccm- 
munia,  fed  plura  diver/a  in  his  ipfis,  qiice  corrimu- 
nia  videnthir.  Narrat  fane  ilia,  narrat  hcec,  fed 
alittr.  Hide  pleraqiie  humilia,  et  fordida,  et  efi 
'medio  petita  :  illi  omnia  recondita,  fplendida,  ex- 
celfa  conveniiint .  Hanc  fcepius  ojfa,  miifculi,  ner- 
M  m  2  I'z ; 
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i;/;  il/am  fori  quidam,  et  quaji  juhce  decent.    Lib- 
V.  epift.  8. 

(I)  MefTala  Corvinus  has  been  often  mention- 
ed.    See  for  him  f.  xii.  note  (e). 


SeBion    XXII. 

{a)  The  words  fenfentia  and  fenfiis  were  tech- 
nical terms  with  the  critics  of  antiquity.  Quin- 
tilian  gives  the  diftindl  meaning  of  each,  with 
his  ufual  precifion.  According  to  the  eftablilhed . 
ufage,  the  word  fenfiis  lignifies  our  ideas  or  con- 
ceptions, as  they  rife  in  the  mind  :  by  fententia 
was  intended,  a  proportion,  in  the  clofe  of  a  pe- 
riod, fo  expreffed,  as  to  dart  a  fudden  brilliancy, 
for  that  reafon  called  lumen  orationis.  He  fays, 
thefe  artificial  ornaments,  which  the  ancients 
ufed  but  fparingly,  were  the  conflant  pradice  of 
the  modern  orators.  Conjueiudo  jam  tenuity,  tit 
mente  conceptUy  sensus  'vocaremus  ;  Inmina  au~ 
fern,  prcEcipifeque  in claiifidis pofitdy  sententias. 
Q^cE  minus  crebra  apud  antiquos,  noflris  tempori- 
hus  modo  carent.  Lib.  viii.  cap.  5.  Thefe  lumi- 
nous fentences,  Q^intilian  fays,  may  be  called 
the  eyes  of  an  oration ;  but  eyes  are  not  to  be 
placed  in  every  part,  left  the  other  members 
fhould  lofe  their  fundlion.  Es:o  vero  hcec  himina 
07'ationis  'veliit  oculos  quojdam  ejfe  eloqiientice  credo: 
fed  neque  oculos  ejfe  ioto  corpcre  velim,  ne  ccetera 
membra  fuum  officiiim  perdant.  Lib.  viii.  cap.  5. 
As  Cowley  fays. 


Jewels  at  nofe  and  lips  but  ill  appear; 
Kather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  ihertf* 

{b)  In  order  to  form  a  good  ftyle,  the  fentence 
Ihoiild  ah\ays  be  clofed  with  variety,  ftrength, 

and 
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and  harmony.  The  ancient  rhetoricians  held  this 
to  be  fo  efTentially  requiiite,  that  Quintilian  has 
given  it  a  full  difcuffion.  That,  he  fays,  which 
offends  the  ear,  will  not  eahly  gain  admiffion  to 
the  mind.  Words  fhould  be  fitted  to  their  places, 
fo  that  they  may  aptly  coalefce  with  one  another. 
In  building,  the  moft  ill  fhapen  ftones  may  be 
conveniently  fixed  ;  and  in  like  manner,  a  good 
fi:yle  mufl:  have  proper  words  in  proper  places, 
all  arranged  in  order,  and  doling  the  fentence 
with  grace  and  harmony.  Nihil  intrare pote/i  in 
affedum,  quod  in  aure,  velut  qiiodam  vejiibuloy 
jlatim  offendit.  Non  enim  ad  pedes  verba  dimen- 
fa  funt ;  ideoqiie  ex  loco  transferuntur  in  lociim^ 
'ui  jungantur  quo  congruunt  maxiim  \  ft  cut  injiruc- 
turd  faxorum  rudium  etiam  ipfa  e7iormitas  invenit 
eui  applicari,  et  in  quopojfit  inftjlere.  Felicijfimus 
tamen  fermo  ejl,  cui  et  reBus  ordo,  et  aptajundura., 
et  cum  his  nnmerus  opportune  ca^dens  contingit. 
Quintil.  lib.  ix.  cap.  4. 


Sedion    XXIII. 

{a)  The  remark  in  this  place  alludes  to  a  paf- 
fage  in  the  oration  againfi:  Piso,  where  we  find  a 
frivolous  ilroke  of  falfe  wit.  Cicero  reproaches 
Pifo  for  his  diffolute  manners,  and  his  fcandalous 
debauchery.  Who,  he  fays,  in  all  that  time, 
law  you  fober  ?  Who  beheld  you  doing  any  one 
thing,  worthy  of  a  liberal  mind  ?  Did  you  once 
appear  in  public?  The  houfe  of  your  colleague 
refounded  with  fougs  and  minftrels  :  he  himlelf 
danced  naked  in  the  midft  of  his  wanton  compa- 
ny ;  and  while  he  wheeled  about  with  alacrity  in 
the  circular  iiiotion  of  the  dance,  he   never  once 

thought   of    THE   WHEEL  OF    FORTUXE.        Q^is    te 

illis  dichusfohrium,  quis  agentem  aliquid,  quod  ef- 
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Jet  libera  dignum  ?  Qiiis  denique  in  publico  vidii  ? 
Cutn  colkgcB  iiii  domiis  cantu  et  cymhalis pcrfonaret ; 
cumque  ipfe.  midits  in  cowvivio  faltaret,  in  quo  ne 
turn   quidem,    cum    ilium  fuum    saltatorium 

VERSARET      ORBEM,      FORTUN.^     R©TAM    pCTti- 

mejcebat  Oratio  in  Pifonem,  prima  pars,  1".  22. 
Delph.  edit.  vol.  iii. 

(b)  The  paffage   here  alluded  to,  prefents  us 
with  a  double  pun.     The  word  Verves  is  the  name 
of  a  man,  and  alio  fignifies  a  boar-pig,  as  we  read 
in  Horace,  Verris  obliquum  meditantis  iciujn.    Lib. 
iii.  ode  22.     Ihe  word  jus  is  lixkewife  of  two- 
fold meaning,  importing  A: ■K^  and  fauce,  or  broth; 
iepidiijiique  Ugurierit  jus.     Lib.   i.   fat.  3.     The 
objection  to  Cicero  is,  that  playing  on  both  the 
words,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  ambiguous 
meaning,  he  fays  it  couid  not  be  matter  of  won- 
der that  the  Verridn  jus  \\3.s  fuch  bad  hug-soup. 
The  wit  (if  it  deferves  that  name)  is  mean  enough ; 
but,  in  jufiice  to  Cicero,  it  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  he  himfelf  calls  it  frigid,  and  fays,  that  the 
men,  who  in  their  anger  could  be  fo  very  facetious, 
as  to  blame  the  prieft  who  did  not  facrifice  fuch 
a  ho<g(  Verves),  were  idle  and  ridiculous.  He  adds, 
that  he  fhould  not  defcend  to  repeat  fuch  fayings 
(for  they  were  neither  witty,  nor  worthy  of  no- 
tice in  fuch  a  caufe),  had  he  not  thought  it  mate- 
rial to  fhew,  that  the  iiiiquity  of  Verres  was,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  vulgar,  a  fubjed  of  ridicule,  and 
a  proverbial  joke.     Hinc  illi  homines  ermt,    qui 
etiam   vidiculi  inueniebantur  ex  dolove ;    quorum 
clii,  uf  audijlis,  ne?abantmivandumejje,  jus  tam 
nequam  efje  Verrinum;    cilii  etiam  frigid  lores 
erant ;  fed  quia  Jiomacliabaniur,   ridiculi  videban- 
Hirejfe,    cum    SACERDOTEiyj    execrabantur,    qiti 
Verrem,   tam  nequarii.  rcliquifjet.     Q^ucn  ego  non 
comriicmorarem  (iteqi'.t  enim  pe^facete  didla,  nequc, 
porro  hac jeveritate  digna  Juni)  nifi  vos  id  vellem 

recordariy 
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^ecordarii  ijiius  nequitiam  et  iniquifatem  turn  in 
ore  vu/gi,  atque  commiinihus  proverhiis  ejfe  verfd' 
tarn.     In  Verrem,  lib.  i.  pars  tertia,  f.  121. 

(c)  Quintiliaii  acknowledges  that  the  words 
ej/e  videatur  (it  feems  to  be)  occur  frequently  in 
Cicero's  Orations.  He  adds,  that  he  knew  feve- 
ral,  who  fancied  that  they  had  performed  won* 
ders,  when  they  placed  that  phrafe  in  the  clofe 
of  a  fentence.  Noveram  quo/dam^  qui  fe  pulchre 
exprejfiffe  genus  illud  coeiejlis  hujus  in  dicendo  viri 
Jlhi  viderentiir^  ft  in  claufula  pofuijjenf  ejje  videa- 
tur.    Qiiintil.  lib.  x.  cap.  2. 

{d)  The  fpecies  of  compofition,  called  fatire, 
was  altogether  of  Roman  growth.  Lucilius  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  inventor  ;  and  he  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that,  even  in  Q^intiiian's  time, 
his  admirers  preferred  him  not  only  to  the  wri- 
ters, who  followed  in  the  fame  way,  but  to  all 
poets  of  every  denomination.  Lucilius  quo/dam 
ita  deditos  Jihi  adhuc  habet  imitatores,  tit  eum  non 
ejufdeni  modo  operis,  fed  omnibus  poetis  prceferre 
non  dubitent.  Lib.  x.  cap.  i.  The  great  critic, 
however,  pronounces  judgment  in  favour  of  Ho- 
race, who,  he  fays,  is  more  terfe  and  pure;  a 
more  acute  obferver  of  life,  and  qualified  by  na- 
ture to  touch  the  ridicule  of  the  manners  with  the 
niceft  hand.  Mulfo  eft  terjtor,  ac  purus  magis 
Horatius,  et  ad  notandos  hominum  mores  prceci- 
puus. 

{e)  Lucretius  is  not  without  his  partifans  at  this 
hour.  Many  of  the  French  critics  fpeak  of  him 
with  rapture  ;  and,  in  England,  Dr.  Wharton  of 
Winchefter  feems  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  admir- 
ers. He  does  not  fcruple  to  fay  that  Lucretius 
had  more  fpirit,  fire  and  energy,  more  of  the 
iiivida  vis  animiy  than  any  of  the  Roman  poets. 
It  is  neither  fafe  nor  defirable  to  differ  from  fo 
fine  a  genius  as  Dr.  Wharton.     The  pafTages, 

which 
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which  he  has  quoted  from  his  favourite  poet, 
fhew  great  taile  in  the  fclcction.  It  fhould  be 
renienibered,  however,  that  Q^.intilian  does  not 
treat  Lucretius  with  the  fame  pafiionate  fondnefs. 
He  places  Virgil  next  to  Homer  ;  and  the  reft,  he 
fays,  of  the  Roman  poets  follow  at  a  great  dif- 
tance.  Macer  and  Lucretius  deferve  to  be 
read  :  they  have  handled  their  refpc6tive  fubjecls 
with  tafte  and  elegance  ;  but  Macer  has  no  eleva- 
tion, and  Lucretius  is  not  eafly  underftood. 
CcBteri  omnes  huge  fcqumitur.  Kam  Macer  et 
Lucretius  legend i  quidem  ;  elegantes  in  fiid  quif- 
que  materia,  fed alterhiimilis,  alter  difficilis.  Lib. 
X.  cap.  I.  Statius,  the  poet,  who  flourillied  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  knew  the  value  of  Lucre- 
tius, and,  in  one  line,  feems  to  have  given  his 
true  charadier ;  et  do6ii  furor  arduus  Lucreti:  but 
had  he  been  to  decide  between  him  and  Virgil, 
it  is  probable,  that  he  would  fay  to  Lucretius,  as 
he  did  to  himfeif, 


-Nee  tu  dJvinam  Oneida  ter.ta, 


Sed  longe  fequere,  et  veilie^ia  i'emper  adora. 

Th£baidos,  lib.  xii.  ver.  8i6. 

(f)  Aufidius  BafTus  and  Scrvilius  Nonianus 
v.'ere  writers  of  hiftory.  BalTus,  according  to 
Quintilian,  deferved  great  commendation,  parti- 
cularly in  his  Hiliory  of  the  German  War.  In 
fome  of  his  other  works  he  fell  fhort  of  himfeif. 
Servilius  Nonianus  was  know^n  to  Quintilian,  and, 
in  that  critic's  judgment,  was  an  author  of  conli- 
derable  merit,  fententious  in  his  manner,  but 
miore  diifufe  than  becomes  the  hiftoric  charader. 
See  Quintilian,  lib.  x.  cap.  i.  The  death  of  Ser- 
vilius, an  emiDent  orator  and  hiilorian,  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  the  Annals,  b.  xiv.  f  19; 
but  the  additional  name  of  Nonianus  is  omitted. 

The 
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The  pafTage,  however,  isfuppofed  to  relate  to  the 
perfon  commended  by  Gtuintilian.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  U.  C.  812  ;  of  the  Chriftian 
aera  59. 

(g)  Varro  was  iiniverfally  allowed  to  be  the 
mofi  learned  of  the  Romans.  He  wrote  on  feve- 
ral  fubjeds  with  profound  erudition.  Quintilian 
fays,  he  was  completely  mailer  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  thoroughly  converfant  in  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Greece  and  Rome.  His  works  will  enlarge 
our  I'phere  of  knowledge,  but  can  add  nothing 
to  eloquence.  Veritijfimus  lirigvce  Latinoe,  et  om- 
nis  antiquitatis,  et  rerum  Grcecarum,  nofiranim- 
que  ;  plus  tamenfcientice  collaturus,  quam  eloquen- 
ti(S.     Lib..x.  cap.  i. 

Sifenna,  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  was  a  man  of 
learning,  well  (killed  in  the  Roman  language,  ac- 
quainted  with  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  his 
country,  and  pofTefTed  of  no  fmall  fhare  of  wit ; 
but  eloquence  was  not  his  element,  and  his  prac- 
tice in  the  forum  was  inconfiderable.     See  De 
Claris  Oratoribus,  f.  228.     In  a  fubfequent  part  of 
the  fame  work,  Cicero  fays,  that  Sifenna  was  of 
opinion,  that   to  ufe  uncommon   words  was   the 
perfedion  of  ftyle.     To  prove  this,  he  relates  a 
pleafant  anecdote.     One  Caius  Rufius  carried  on 
a  profecution.     Sifenna  appeared  for  the  defen- 
dant ;  and,  to  exprefs  his  contempt  of  his  adver- 
fary,  laid  that  many  parts  of  the  charge  deferved 
to  be  fpit  upon.     For  this  purpofe  he  coined  fo 
ftrange  a  word,  that  the  profecutor  implored  the 
protection  of  the  judges.     I  do  not,  faid  he,  un- 
derftand  Sifenna  ;    I  am   circumvented  ;  I  fear, 
that  fome  fnare  is  laid  for  me  :    What  docs   he 
mean  hy  fputatilica  ?  I  know  l\i2LX.fputa  is  fpittle  ; 
but  v.hat  is  tilica  f*  The  court  laughed  at  the  od- 
dity of  a  word  fo  ftrangely  compounded.     Rufo 
flCcufante  Chrii ilium,  Sffiniia  dcfcndciis  dixity  qua:- 

dam 
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6am  ejus  sputatilica  ejfe  crimina.  Turn  Cains 
Rufiiis,  Circtinrcejiiorf  iniquity  judices^  nijt  fnhue- 
nitis.  Sijcnna  quid  dicat  nefcio ;  metuo  infidias.  - 
Sputatilica!  quid\eji  hoc?  Sputa  quid  fit y 
■fcio\  tilica.  nefcio.  Maximirifus.  De  Claris  Ora- 
toribus,  f.  260.  Whether  this  was  the  fame  Si- 
fenna,  who  is  faid  in  the  former  quotation  to  have 
been  a  corre6l  fpeaker,  does  not  appear  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

(/?)  For  the  character  of  Secnndus,  fee  f.  ii. 
note  {c). 

(/')  Qjiintilian  fays,  the  merit  of  a  fine  writer 
flourifhes  after  his  death,  for  envy  does  not  go 
down  to  poftt-rity.     Jd  pojieros  eni'/n  virtus  dura- 
hit,  nee perveiiiet  invidia.     Lib.  iii.  cap.  i.     Envy 
is  always  fureto  purfue  living  merit ;  and,  there- 
fore, Cleo  obferves  to  Alexander,  that  Hercules 
and  Bacchus  were  not  numbered  among  the  gods, 
till  they  conquered  the  malignity  of  their  con- 
temporaries.    Nee  Herculem,    nee    Patrem  Libe- 
rum  prius  dicatos  deos,  quam  vicijfent  fectim  viven- 
tium  invidiarii.     Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  viii.  f.  18. 
Pliny  the  younger  has  a  beautiful  epiftle  on  this 
fubjedl.     After  praifing,  in  the  higheft  manner, 
the  various  works  of  Pompeius  Saturninus,  he 
fays  to  his  correfpondent,  Let  it  be  no  objedlion 
to  fuch  an  author,  that  he  is  ftill  living.     If  he 
flourifhed  in  a  diftant  part  of  the  world,  we  fliould 
not  only  procure  his  books,  but  we  fhould  have 
his  pifture  in  our  houfes  :   and  fhall  his  fame  be 
tarnifhed,  becaufe  we  have  the  man  before  our 
eyes  ?  Shall  malignity  make  us  ceafe  to  admire 
him,  becaufe  we  fee  him,  hear  him,  efleem  and 
love  him  ?    Neque  enira  debet  operibus  ejus  obeffe, 
c^uoD  viviT.     An  fi  inter  eosy  quos  mmquam  vi- 
dimus, fioruijfet,    non  folum    libros  ejus,    verum 
etiain  imagines  conquirerennis  ;  ejtfdem  nunc  honor 
pVizfentis  et  gratia  quafi  fatietate  languefcet  ?  At 

hoc 
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hoc  pravum  ^nalignumqiie  eji^  non  admirari  homi- 
nem  admiratione  dig7iijjimwn,  quia  videre,  alloqui^ 
audire,  compledi,  nee  laudare  tantuin,  verum  eti- 
am  amare  contingit.     Lib.  i.  ep.  1 6. 

Seaion  XXIV. 

{a)  In  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  others  of  the 
academic  fchool,  the  ableft  philofophers  occafio- 
nally  fupported  a  wrong  hypothefis,  in  order  to 
provoke  a  thorough  dilcuffion  of  fome  important 
queftion. 

{h)  Cicero  was  killed  on  the  feventh  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  confulfhip  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa, 
A.  U.  C.  711;  before  Chrift,  43.  From  that 
time  to  the  fixth  of  Vefpafian  the  number  of  years 
isexadly  117,  though  in  the  Dialogue  faidto  be 
120.     See  f.  xvii.  note  {e). 


Seaion    XXV. 

{a)  See  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Lyfias,  Lycurgus, 
Demofthenes,  and  Hyperides.  See  alio  the  ele- 
gant tranflation  of  the  Orations  of  Lyfias,  by  Dr. 
Gillies. 

{h)  For  Quintilian's  opinion  of  Casfar's  elo- 
quence, fee  r.  xvii.  note  {b).  To  what  is  there 
faid  may  be  added  the  authority  of  Cicero,  who 
fairly  owtis,  that  Cs^far's  conftant  habit  of  fpeak- 
ing  his  language  with  purity  and  correclnefs,  ex- 
empted him  from  all  the  vices  of  the  corrupt  ftyle 
adopted  by  others.  To  that  politenefs  of  expref- 
fion  (which  every  well-bred  citizen,  though  he 
does  not  afpire  to  be  an  orator,  ought  to  pradife) 
when  Csefar  adds  the  fplendid  ornaments  of  elo- 
quence, he  may  then  be  faid  to  place  the  fineft 

pidures 
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pk^ures  in  the  beft  ligbt.  In  his  manner  there  is 
nothing  mechanical,  nothing  of  profeflional  craft ; 
his  voice  is  impreilive,  and  his  acHon  dignified. 
To  all  thcfe  qualities  he  unites  a  certain  majcf- 
ly  of  mien  and  figure,  that  bcfpeaks  a  noble 
mind.  Cafar  autem  rationem  aditihens,  confiietti- 
dincm  vitiofam  et  corrupt  am  pur&  et  incorrupta  con- 
fuefudiric  emendai.  Itaque  cum  ad  hanc  elegant  lam 
verboruui  Latimrum.  (quce  etiam  fi  orator  nnn  fis^ 
et  fts  ingcnuus  c'rch  Romanus,  tamen  necejjaria  eji) 
adjiingit  ilia  oratoria  ornamenta  dicendi  \  turn  vi- 
detur  ianquam  tahulas  hen}  piBas  collocare  in  bono 
luniine.  Hanc  cum  habeat  pracipuarn  laiidem  in 
communihus,  non  video  cui  debeat  cedere.  Splen- 
didam  quamdam^  minimcqiu  veteratonam  rationem 
dicendi  tenet y  'voce,  motu  :  forma  etiam  magnijica, 
et  gcnerofd  quodammodo.  De  Claris  OratoribuSy 
f.  261. 

For  Cselis,  fee  f.  xvii.  note  {c) ;  and  for  Brutus, 
the  fame  fcdlion,  note  {d). 

{c)  Servius  Galbahas  been  already  mentioned, 
f.  xviii.  note  {a).  Caius  Lcelius  ^vas  conful  A.  U.C. 
614 ;  before  ilie  Chriftian  2era,  140.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Scipio,  and  the  patron  of 
Lucilius,  the  firft  Roman  fatirifl.  See  Horace, 
lib.  ii.  fat.  i.  ver.  71. 

Quln  ubi  fe  a  vulgo  ct  fcena  in  fecreta  remorant 
Virtus  Scipiadae,  et  ir.itis  fapientla  Lreli, 
Nugari  cum  illo,  et  dilcin(5ti  iudere,  donee 
Decoquerctur  olus,  Iblid. 

When  Scipio's  virtue,  and  of  milder  vein 
When  Laclius'  wifdom,  from  the  bufy  fcene 
And  crowd  of  life,  the  vulgar  and  the  great, 
Could  with  their  tavourite  Tatirift  retreat, 
Li^^hti)    they  laugh'd  at  many   an  idle  jeft, 
Uuiil  their  frugal  teall  of  herbs  was  drelt. 

I'RANCib's  Horace. 


It 
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It  is  probable,  that  the  harfh  manner  of  Lucilius, 
durys  componere  verfus,  infe6led  the  eloquence  of 
Lselius,  fince  we  find  in  Cicero,  that  his  ftyle  was 
unpolifhed,  and  had  much  of  the  ruft  of  antiqui- 
ty. Multo  tame?i  ^oetujlior  et  horridior  ille  quani 
iScipio,  et,  cwn  ftnt  in  dicendo  varies  voluntates, 
deleBari  milii  magis  anti  quit  ate  videtur,  et  liihen- 
ter  verbis  etiam  uti paiilo  magis  prifcis  Lcelius.  Dc 
Claris  Oratorihus,  1.  83. 


Seaio?i    XXVI. 

{a)  For  an  account  of  Caius  Gracchus,  fee  f. 
xviii.  note  {d). 

{b)  For  Lucius  CrafTus,  fee  f.  xviii.  note  (f). 

(c)  The  falfe  tafte  of  Msecenas  has  been  noted 
by  the  poets  and  critics  who  fiourifhed  after  his 
death.     Ris  affefted  prettineffes  are  compared  to 
the  prim  curls,  in  which  women  and  effeminate 
men  tricked  out  their  hair.      Seneca,  who  was 
himfelf  tainted  with  affedation,  has  left  a  beauti- 
ful epiftle  on  the  very  queftion,  that  makes  the 
main  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  Dialogue.     He  points 
out  the  caufes  of  the  corrupt  tafte,  that  debauch- 
ed the  eloquence  of  thofe  times,  and  imputes  the 
mifchief  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  manners.  What- 
ever the  man  was,  fuch  was  tlie  orator.      Ta/is 
oratio  qitalis  vita.     When  ancient  difcipline  re- 
laxed, luxury  fucceeded,  and  language  became 
delicate,  brilliant,  fpangled  with  conceits.     Sim- 
plicity was  laid  afide,  and  quaint  expreiTions  grew 
into  faihicn.     Does  the  mind  fiiik  into  lanc;uor  ? 
the  body  moves  reluctantly.     Is  the  man  fofiened 
into  efl'eminacy  ?  you  fee  it  in  his  gait.   Ls  he  quick 
and  eager?  he  walks  with  alacrity.     The  powers 
of  the  underftanding  are  affedled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 
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ner.  Having  laid  this  down  as  his  principle, 
Seneca  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  foft  delicacy  of 
Maecenas,  and  he  finds  the  fame  vice  in  his  phra- 
feology.  He  cites  a  number  of  the  lady-like 
termsj  vvhich  the  great  patron  of  letters  confider- 
ed  as  exqnifite  beauties.  In  all  this,  fays  he,  we 
fee  the  man,  who  walked  the  ftreets  of  Rome 
in  his  open  and  flowing  robe.  Nomie  Jiatim, 
cum  hcBC  iegis,  occurrit  hitnc  ejfe^  qui  folutis  tuni- 
cis  in  livhe  femper  incejferit  ?  Seneca,  epift.  cxiv. 
What  he  has  laid  of  Maecenas  is  perfedly  juft. 
The  fopperies  of  that  celebrated  minifter  are  in 
this  Dialogue  called  calamistri  ;  an  allulion 
borrowed  from  Cicero,  who  praifes  the  beautiful 
fmiplicity  of  Ccefar^s  Comment aries,  and  fays  there 
were  men  of  a  vicious  tafte,  who  wanted  to  apply 
the  curling-iron,  that  is,  to  introduce  the  glitter 
of  conceit  and  antithelis  in  the  place  of  truth  and 
nature.  Commcnlarios  qiiojliam  fcripjtt  rerum  fua- 
rum,  valde  quideni  prohandos  :  nudi  enim  funt,  et 
recii,  et  ve7iuj}i,  omni  ornatu  orationis,  ianquam 
vejle,  detrado.  Ineptis  graium  fort  a  [fe  fecit,  qui 
njolunt  ilia  c  a  l  a  m  i  s  t  r  i  s  //i urcre.  Cicero  De  Cla- 
ris Orat.  f.  262. 

{d)  Who  Gaiiio  was,  is  not  clearly  fettled  by 
the  commentators.  Q^intilian,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i, 
makes  mention  of  Gallio,  who  wrote  a  treatife  of 
eloquence ;  and  in  the  Annals,  b.  xv.  f.  73,  we 
find  Junius  Gaiiio,  the  brother  of  Seneca ;  but 
whether  either  of  them  is  the  perfon  here  intend- 
ed, remains  uncertain.  Whoever  he  was,  his 
eloquence  was  a  tinkling  cymbal.  G^intilian  fays 
of  fuch  orators,  who  are  all  inflated,  tumid,  cor- 
rupt, and  jingling,  that  their  malady  does  not 
proceed  from  a  full  and  rich  conflitution,  but  from 
mere  infirmity  ;  for 


As 
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As  in  bodies,  thus  in  fouls  we  find, 

What  wants  in  blood  and  fpirits,  fweil'd  with  wind. 

Nam.  fumidos,  ef  Corrupfos,  et  tinnulos,  et  quo- 
cumque  alio  cacozelice  generc  peccantes,  cerium  ha- 
heo,  nonvirium,  fedijifirmitatis  vitio  lahorare:  ut 
corpora  non rohore^  fed  valetud'me-  injlantur.  Quin- 
tiliaii,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

{e)  Pliny  declares,  without  ceremony,  that  he 
was  afhamed  of  the  corrupt  effeminate  flyle  that 
difgraced  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  made  him 
think  of  withdrawing  from  the  forum.  He  calls 
it  ling-fong,  and  fays  that  nothing  but  mufical  in- 
ftruments  could  be  added.  Pudct  referre,  qucz 
quamfraBa  pronunciatione  dicantur ;  quihus  quam 
teneris  clamorihus  excipiantur.  Plaufus  tantiim^ 
ac  fola  cymbala  et  tympana  illis  canticis  defunt, 
Pliny,  lib.  ii.  epift.  14.  The  chief  aim  ofPerfms 
in  his  firft  fatire  is  levelled  againfl  the  bad  poets 
of  his  time,  and  alfo  the  fpurious  orators,  who 
enervated  their  eloquence  by  antithefis,  far-fetch- 
ed metaphors,  and  points  of  wit,  delivered  with 
the  fofteft  tone  of  voice,  and  ridiculous  airs  of 
affedtation. 

Pur  es,  ait  Pedio  :   Pedlus  quid  ?  Crimina  rafis 
Librat  in  antithetis;  doftus  pofuiffe  figuras 
Laudatur.     Bellum  hoc  !  hoc  beilum  ?  anRomule  ceves? 
Men'  moveat  quippe,  et  cantet  fi  naufragus,  affem 
Protuierim  ?  Cantas,  cum  fra(S:a  te  in  trabe  piftum 
Ex  humero  pones  t  Persitjs,  fat.  i.  ver.  85. 

Theft,  fays  th'  accufer,  to  thy  charge  I  lay, 

O  Pedius  :  what  does  gentle  Pedius  fay  ? 

Studious  topleafe  the  genius  of  the  times, 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes  he  llurs  his  crimes. 

He  lards  with  flourifties  his  long  haranj^ue  : 

■"Tis  fine,  lay'll  thou  :  whst,  to  be  prais'd,  and- hang? 

Effeminate  Roman  !  fhall  fuch  Huff  prevail, 

T©-  tickle  thee,  and  mate  thee  wag  thy  tail  ? 

Say, 
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Sav,  fhould  a  fhipwreck'd  failor  ling  his  woe, 
Wouldft  thou  be  mov'd  to  pit/,  and  beftov/ 
An  Aims  ?  What's  more  prepoft'rous  than  to  fee 
.  A   merry  beggar  ?    Wit  in  mifery  ? 

Dryden's  Persivs. 

(fj  "For  Caffius  Severus,  fee  f.  xix.  note  (a). 

(g)  Gabinianus  was  a  teacher  of  fhetoric  in 
the  reign  of  Vefpafian.  Eufebius,  in  his  Chro- 
nicon,  eighth  of  Vefpafian,  fays,  that  Gabinia- 
nus, a  celebrated  rhetorician,  was  a  teacher  of 
eloquence  in  Gaul.  Gahinianiis,  cekherrimi  no- 
minis  rhetor^  in  Gallia  docuit.  His  admirers 
deemed  him  another  Cicero,  and,  after  him,  all 
fuch  orators  were  called  Cicerones   Gabini- 

ANI. 

SeBioji    XXVIII. 

{a)  In  order  to  brand  and  ftigmatife  the  Ro- 
man matrons,  m  ho  committed  the  care  of  their 
infant  children  to  hired  nurfes,  Tacitus  obferves, 
that  no  fuch  cufiom  was  known  among  the  fava- 
ges  of  Germany.  See  Manners  of  the  Germaiis, 
f.  XX.  See  alio  (c^intilian,  on  the  fubje6l  of  edu- 
cation, lib.  i.  cap.  2.  and  3. 

{h)  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi, 
was  daughter  to  the  firfi  Scipio  x^fricanus.  The 
fons,  Quintilian  fays,  owed  much  of  their  elo- 
quence to  the  care  and  inflituiions  of  their  mo- 
ther, whofc  tafte  and  learning  were  fully  difplay- 
ed  in  her  letters,  w  hich  were  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  public.  Nam  Gracchoriim  eloquentice  multiim 
contiiliffe  accepimiis  Corneliam  matrem,  cujus  doc- 
tiffimus  fcrino  i)i  pnjleros  qiioqiie  ejl  epijiolis  traditus. 
Q^int.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  To  the  lame  effeft  Cicero  : 
Fifit  Gracchus  diligeniia  Come  lice  matris  a  pitero 
dad  us,  et  Gracis  litter  is  eruditus.  De  Claris 
Or  at.  f.  104.     Again,  Cicero  fays,  we  have  read 

the 
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the  letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  fons  were  edu- 
cated, not  fo  much  in  the  lap  of  their  mother,  as 
her  converfation.  Leghnus  epijiolas  CornelicBy  ma- 
ins Gracchorum  :  apparet  Jilios  non  tarn  in  gremio 
edncatos,  quam  infer?none  matris.  De  Claris  Orat. 
f.  211.  Pliny  the  elder  informs  us  that  a  ftatue 
was  ere6led  to  her  memory,  though  Cato  the  cen- 
for  declaimed  againfl  fhewing  fo  much  honour  to 
women,  even  in  the  provinces.  But  with  all  his 
vehemence  he  could  not  prevent  it  in  the  city  of 
Rome.     Pliny,  lib.  xxxiv.  f.  14. 

{c)  For  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  Julius  Cicfar, 
fee  in  vol.  ii.  of  this  work  The  Genealogical  Tahh 
of  the  Ccefars,  No.  2. 

{d)  For  Atia,  the  mother  of  Auguftus,  fee  Ge- 
nealogical  Table  of  the  Ccefars,  No.  14.  As  ano- 
ther inftance  of  maternal  care,  Tacitus  informs  us 
that  Julia  Procilla  fuperintended  the  education  of 
her  fon.     See  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  iv. 


Seifion    XXIX. 

{a)  G^uintllian  thinks  the  firfl  elements  of 
education  fo  highly  material,  that  he  has  two 
long  chapters  on  the  fubjedl.  He  requires  in  the 
■firfl:  place,  that  the  language  of  the  nurfes  fhould 
be  pure  and  corred.  Their  manners  are  of  great 
importance,  but,  he  adds,  let  them  fpeak  with 
propriety.  It  is  to  them  that  the  infant  firfc  at- 
tends; he  lifl:ens,  and  endeavours  to  imitate  them. 
The  firft  colour,  imbibed  by  yarn  or  thread,  is 
fure  to  laft.  What  is  bad,  generally  adheres  te- 
nacioufly.  Let  the  child,  therefore,  not  learn  in 
his  infancy,  what  he  muft,  afterwards,  take  pains 
to  unlearn.  Ante  omnia,  ne  fit  vitiofus  fermo  nu- 
tricihtis.     £,t  tnoruni  quidem  in  his  hand  diihie prior 

Vol.  IV.  N  n  ratio 
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ratio  eji  ;  rccie  tamen  etiam  loqiianlur.  Has  pri- 
Ttiurn  atidiet  puer  ;  liarum  verba  cffingere  imitando 
conahittir.  Et  natura  ienacijfimi  J'u;nus  eorum^ 
qu(£  rudihus  anjiis  percipimiis ;  7iec  lanarum  colo- 
res,  quihiis  ftinplex  ilk  candor  muiatus  ejl^  elui 
pojfunt.  Et  hitc  ipfa  magis  pertinaciter  hczrenty 
qucE,  dctcriora  fitnt.  No?!  ajjucfcat  ergo,  ne  diim 
infaiis  quidem  eJi,  fermoni,  qui  dedifcendus  eJi, 
Quint,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Plutarch  has  a  long  dif- 
courfe  on  the  breeding  of  children,  in  which  all 
miftakes  are  pointed  out,  and  the  beft  miles  en- 
forced with  great  acutenefsof  obfervation. 

{b)  Juvenal  has  one  entire  fatire  on  the  fubje<5l 
of  education. 

Nil  didlu  foedum  vlfuque  haec  limina  tangat, 
Intra  quae  puer  eft.     Procul  hinc,  procul  inde  puellae 
LrCnonum,  et  cantus  perno^arttis  paraliti. 
Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia. 

Sat.  xiv.  ver.  44. 

Suffer  no  lewdnefs,  no  indecent  fpetch 
Th'  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reacK; 
Far  be  from  thence  the  glutton  parafite, 
Who  fingshis  drunken  catches  all  the  night. 
Boys  from  their  parents  may  this  rev'rence  claim. 

Dryden's  Juvenal^ 

{c)  The  rage  of  the  Romans  for  the  diverfions 
of  the  theatre,  and  public  fpedlacles  of  every 
kind,  is  often  mentioned  by  Horace,  Juvenal, 
and  other  writers  under  the  emperors.  Seneca 
fays,  that,  at  one  time,  three  waj's  were  wanted 
to  as  many  different  theatres  :  trihiis  eodem  tem- 
pore theatris  vice  poftulantv.r.  And  again,  the 
mofi:  illuftrious  of  the  Roman  youth  are  no  better 
than  flaves  to  the  pantomimic  performers.  Of- 
tendam  nobilijjinws  juvenes  tnancipia  pantomimo- 

rum. 
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rum.     Epift.  47.     It  was  for  this  reafon  that  Pe- 
>y  tronius  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  to  be  oblerved  by 
the  young  {Indent,  never  to  lift  himlelf  in  the  par- 
ties and  faftions  of  the  theatre  : 


-Neve  plaufor  inlcena 


Setieat  redemptus,  hilirionise  addiclus. 

It  is  well  known,  that  theatrical  panics  di{lra6led 
the  Roman  citizens,  and  rofe  almoft  tophrenfy. 
They  were  diftinguiflied  by  the^r^^«  and  the  blue, 
Caligula,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius,  attached  him- 
jelf  to  the  former,  and  was  fo  fond  of  the  chario- 
teers, who  wore  green  liveries,  that  he  lived  for 
a  confiderable  time  in  the  flables,  where  their 
horfcs  were  kept.  FrafmcEfadioni  ita  addiBus  et 
dedituSy  tit  cosnaret  in  flabulo  affidue  et  maneret* 
Life  of  Caligula,  f.  55.  ^Mpntefquieu  reckons 
fuchparty-divifions  among  the  caufes  that  wrought 
the  downfall  of  the  empire.  Conftantinople,  he 
fays,  was  fplit  into  two  fadlions,  the  green  and 
the  hhic  ;  which  ov/ed  their  origin  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  people  to  favour  one  fet  of  charioteers 
in  the  circus  rather  than  another.  Thefe  two  par- 
ties raged  in  every  city  throughout  the  empire, 
and  their  fury  rofe  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  Juftinian  favoured  the  blues,  who 
became  fo  elate  with  pride,  that  they  trampled  on. 
the  laws.  All  ties  of  friendlliip,  all  natural  affec- 
tion, and  all  relative  duties  were  extinguifhed. 
Whole  families  were  deflroyed  ;  and  theempire 
was  a  fcene  of  anarchy  and  wild  contention.  He, 
who  felt  himfelf  capable  of  the  mofl:  atrocious 
deeds,  declared  himfelf  a  blue,  and  the  greens 
were  maffacred  with  impunity.  MontefquieUy 
Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Bomains,  chap.  xx. 

{d)  Quintilian,  in  his  tenth  book,  chap,  i,  has 

given  a  full  account  of  the  befl  Greek  and  Ro- 

N  n  2  man 
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man  poets,  orators  and  hiftorians ;  and  in  b.  ii. 
ch.  6,  he  draws  up  a  regular  fcheme  for  the 
young  ftudent  to  purfue  in  his  courie  of  rc?.ding. 
There  are,  he  fays,  two  rocks,  on  which  they 
mayfplit.  The  firil,  by  being  led  by  iome  fond 
admirer  of  antiquity  to  let  too  high  a  value  on  the 
maimer  of  Cato  and  the  Gracchi ;  for,  in  that 
commerce,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  growing 
dry,  harfh,  and  rugged.  The  ftrong  conception 
of  thofe  men  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  tender 
minds.  Their  ftyle,  indeed,  may  be  copied;  and 
the  youth  may  flatter  himfelf,  when  he  has  con- 
tradled  the  rull  of  antiquity,  that  he  refembles  the 
illuftrious  orators  of  a  former  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  florid  decorations  and  falfe  glitter  of 
the  moderns  may  have  a  fecret  charm,  the  more 
dangerous,  and  feduftive,  as  the  petty  flouriflies 
of  our  new  way  of  writing  may  prove  acceptable 
to  the  youthful  mind.  Duo  autem  genera  maxim} 
cavenda  pueris  piito  :  v.raim.,  tie  quis  eos  antiquita- 
iis  nimius  admirator  in  GraccJwrum,  Catonifquei 
€t  aliorum  fimilium  leBione  diirejcere  velit.  Erunt 
enim  horridi  atque  jejuni.  Namneque'vim  eorum 
adhuc  intelleBu  confequentur ;  et  elocuiione,  quce 
fiimjine  dubio  erat  optima^  fed  nojlris  temporibus 
alietia,  contenfi,  qnod  ejl  peffimum,  fimiles  Jibi 
inas;nis  viris  videbuntiir.  Jherum^  quod  huic  di- 
verfum  ejl,  fie  re^entis  hujiis  lafcivi-ce  jiofculis  capti, 
'voluptate  qucidam  praud  deliniantur.,  ut  prceduke 
illud  genus,  ct  puerilibus  ingeniis  hoc  gratiiis^  quo 
propius  cjt,  adament.  Such  was  the  do^lrine  of 
Q^intilian.  His  praclice,  we  may  be  furc,  was 
conionant  to  liis  own  rules.  Under  luch  a  maf- 
ter  the  youth  of  Rome  might  be  initiated  in  fcieuce, 
and  formed  to  a  jufi  tafte  for  eloquence,  and  le- 
gitimate compofition  ;  but  one  man  was  not  equal 
to  the  talk.     The  rhetoricians  and  pedagogues  of 

the 
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the  age   preferred  the  novelty  and   meretricious 
ornaments  of  the  rtyle  then  in  vogue. 


Seaion    XXX. 

{a)  This  is  the  treatife,  or  hiftory  of  the  moft 
eminent  orators  (De  Claris  Oratoribus), 
whi'-h  has  been  fo  often  cited  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
no:£s.  It  is  alfo  entitled  Brutus;  a  work  re- 
plete v/ith  the  foundeil  criticifm,  and  by  its  vari^ 
etyand  elegance  always  charming. 

[h)  Q^intus  Mucins  Scssvola  was  the  great  law- 
yer of  hi?  time.  Cicero  draws  a  comparifon  be- 
twee.i..  him  end  Craffus.  They  were  both  engag- 
ed, on  oppoiite  fides,  in  a  caufe  before  the  cen- 
TUMviiii.  Craffus  proved  himfelf  the  befl  law- 
yer amoiig  the  orators  of  that  day,  and  Scaevola 
the  moxc  eloquent  of  the  lawyers.  Ut  eloquentium 
juris  periiiffrmus  Qrafjus  ;  jiirijperitorum  eloquen- 
tijjimus  occevola  putaretur.  De  Claris  Orat.  f. 
145.  During  the  coufulfhip  of  Sylla,  A.  U.  G. 
666,  Cicero,  b  ing  then  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  age,  and  wifhing  to  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  piinciples  of  jurifprudence,  at- 
tached himfelf  to  Muciu?  Scsevola,  who  did  not 
undertake  the  talk  of  inltructing  pupils,  but,  by 
converling  freely  with  all,  who  confulted  him, 
gave  a  fair  opportunity  to  thofe,  who  thirfted  af- 
ter kno'.vledge.  Ego  autem  juris  civi/is  JJudio^ 
mult  urn  opera  daham  Q^  Sccbvo!<e,  qui  quarnquam 
nemini  fe  ad  docendum  dabat,  tameii,  conjiihntihus 
refpondendo,  jizidiofos  audiendi  docehat.  De  Claris 
prat.  f.  306. 

(c)  Philo  was  a  leading  philofopher  of  the  aca- 
demic fchool.  To  avoid  the  fury  of  Mithridates, 
who  waged  a  long  war  with  the  Romans,  he  fled 

from 
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from  Athens,  and,  with  forae  of  the  moft  emi" 
nent  of  his  fellow-citizens,  repaired  to  Rome. 
Cicero  was  ftruck  with  his  phiiofophy,  and  be- 
came his  pupil.  Ct/m  pri7iceps  academia.  I'Jiilo^ 
cum  Athenie^ijium  ot>tir/iaiihus,'  Mif/iridatico  hello, 
do)7io  prof  tig:  (Jet,  Ror,:amque  I'euijTct^  iotimi  ci  rr.e 
tradidi,  admirabili  quod  am  ad  philofophiam  Jitidio 
concitaiiis.     De  Claris  Orat.  f  .^06. 

Cicero  adds,  that  he  gave  board  and  lodging, 
at  his  own  houfe,  to  Diodotus  the  ftoic,  and,  un- 
der that  mafter,  employed  himfelf  in  various 
branches  of  liierature,  but  particularly  in  the  ftu- 
dy  of  logic,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  mode 
of  eloquence,  contraded,  clofe,  and  nervous. 
Eram  cum  Jioico  Diodoio  :  qui  cum  hahitavifjet 
apud  viCy  mecumque  vixijfet^  miper  eji  domi  mcce. 
piorluus.  A  quo,  cum  in  aliis  rebus,  turn  Jiudio- 
Jijjime  in  dialedicu  exercehar,  qucB  quafi  contratla 
et  adflritia  eloquentia  putanda  ejl.  De  Claris 
Orat.  f  309. 

{d)  Cicero  gives  an  account  of  his  travels, 
which  he  undertook,  after  having  employed  two 
years  in  the  bulinefs  of  the  forum,  where  he  gain- 
ed an  early  reputation.  At  Athens,  he  paficd  fix 
months  with  Antiochus,  the  principal  philofo- 
pher  of  the  old  academy,  and,  under  thediredi- 
on  of  that  able  mailer,  relumed  thofe  abfiracSl  fpe- 
culatioEs  which  he  had  cultivated  from  his  earlieft 
youth.  Nor  did  lie  negled  hi?  rhetorical  exercil- 
es.  In  that  purfuit,  he  was  afiilicd  by  Demetrius, 
the  Syrian,  who  was  allowed  to  be  a  pAiiful  pre- 
ceptor. He  paiTcd  from  Greece  into  Aha  ;  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  travels  through  that  country, 
lie  lived  in  conftant  habits  with  Menippus  of  Stra- 
tonica;  a  m?n  eminent  for  his  learning  ;  Avho,  if 
to  be  neither  frivolous,  nor  unintelligible,  is  the 
^harader  of  Attic  eloquence,  might  be  fairly  call- 
ed a  difciple  of  that  ichool.  He  met  with  many- 
other 
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Other  profeffors  of  rhetoric,  fuch  as  Dionyfius  of 
Mat^iie^a,  ^fchylus  of  Cnidos,  and  Zenocles  of 
Adraaiyrus;  but  not  content  with  their  affilVance, 
he  went  to  Rhodes,  and  renewed  his  friendfhip 
with  MoLo,  whom  he  had  heard  at  Rome,  and 
knew  to  be  an  able  pleader  in  real  caufes  ;  a  fine 
writer,  and  a  judicious  critic,  who  could,  with  a 
juft  difcernmentof  the  beauties  as  well  as  the  faults 
of  a  compolition,  point   out  the  road  to  excel- 
lence, and  improve  the  tafte  of  his  fcholars.     In 
his  attention  to  the  Roman  orator,  the  point  he 
aimed  at  (Cicero  will  not  fa}'  that  he  lucceeded) 
was,  to  lop  away  fuperfluous  branches,  and  con- 
fine within  its  proper  channel  a  flream  of  elo- 
quence, too  apt  to  fwell  above  all  bounds,  and 
overflow  its  banks.     After  two  years  thus  fpent 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  improvement  in 
his  oratorical  profeffion,  Cicero  returned  to  Rome, 
almofi  anew  man.     Is  (Molo)  dedit  operam  (Ji 
modo  id  confeqiii  potuit)  ut  jiiD/s  redundantes  nos, 
et  fuperfuenies  juvenili  quadam  dicendi  impuni- 
tate^  et  licentia,  re  primeret,  et  qiiaji  extra  ripas 
diffiuentes  coerceret.    Ita  recepi  me  hiennio  pofi,  non 
modo  exercitatior,  fed  prop}  ^nutatus.     See  J)e  Cla- 
ris  Oratorihus,  f*3i5  ^i^d  316. 

{e)  Cicero  is  here  faid  to  have  been  a  complete 
mafler  of  philofophy,  which,  according  to  Quin- 
tilian,  was  divided  into  three  branches,  namely, 
phyhcs,  ethics,  and  logic.  It  has  been  mentioned 
in  this  feflion,  note  (c),  that  Cicero  called  logic  a 
contradled  and  dole  mode  of  eloquence.  That 
obfervation  is  fully  explained  by  Quintilian. 
Speaking  of  logic,  the  ufe,  he  fays,  of  that  con- 
tentious art,  confifts  in  juft  definition,  which 
prefents  to  the  mind  the  precife  idea  ;  and  in  nice 
difcrimination,  which  marks  the  effential  differ- 
ence of  things.     It  is  this  faculty  that  throws  a 
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fiidden  liglit  oneA^ery  difficult  queftion^  removes 
all  ambiguity,  clears  up  what  was  doubtful,  di- 
vides, dcYelcps,  and  feparatcs,  and  then  collefts 
the  argameut  to  a  point.     But  the  orator  muft  not 
be  too  fond  of  thisclofe  combat.     The  minute  at- 
tention, which  logic  requires,  will  exclude  what 
is  of  higher  value  ;  while  it  aims  at  precilion,  the 
vigour  of  the  mind  is  loft  in  fubtletv.     We  often, 
fee  men,  who  argue  with  wonderful  craft ;  but, 
"when  petty  controverfy  will  no  longer  ferve  their 
purpofe,  we  fee  the  fame  men  without  warmth  or 
energy,  cold,  languid,  and  unequal  to  the  cou- 
ili£l ;  like  thofe  little  animals,  which  are  brifk  in 
narrow  places,  and  by  their  agility  baffle   their 
purfuers,  but  in  the  open  field  are  foon  overpow- 
ered.    Hcec  pars  dialedica,  five  illam  dicere  ma- 
limus  difpuiairicem,  ut  eji  iitilis  fcBpe  et  finitioni- 
htis,  et  comprehenjionibus,  et  feparandis  qiicz  fimt 
differentia^  et  refolvenda  amhiguitate,  et  dijiingu- 
endo,    dividendOi    illiciendo,    implicando ;  '  ita   Ji 
totum  fihi  vindicaverit  in  foro  certajnen,  ohjlahit 
Tnelioribus,  et  fe£tas  ad  tenuitate^n  vires  ipjd  fuh' 
iilitate    confumet.       Itaque    reperias    quojdam    in 
difpuiarido  mire  callidos  ;  cum.  ah  ilia  vero  cavilla- 
tione    dijcejferint,    non    magis   fufficere  in    aliquo 
graviori  ahtii,  qiiam  parva  qucedam  animal ia,  qiice 
271     cngujliis     inohiliay     campo     deprehtnduntiir. 
C^uint.lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 

ijLthits,  or  moral  philofophy,  the  fame  great 
critic  holds  to  be  indifpenfably  recuifite.  'Ja'ti 
quidcm  pars  ilia  moralis,  quae,  dicitur  Ethice,  certi 
tota  or  a  tori  eJi  accomtnodata.  Nam  in  taut  a  cau- 
farum  varietatc,  nulla  fefe  did  potej}^  cujus  7Jon 
parte  aliqna  tradaius  ceqni  et  honi  reperiant ur . 
Lib.  xii.  Unlefs  the  mind  be  enriched  with  a 
flore  of  knowledge,  there  may  be  loquacity,  but 
nothing  that  defervcs  the  name  of  oratory.  Elo- 
quence, fays  Lord  Bolingbroke,  muft  flow  like  a 
ilream  that  is  fed  by  an  abundant  fpring,  and  nor 
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fpout  forth  a  little  frothy  ftream,  on  fome  gaudy- 
day,  and  remain  dry  for  the  reft  of  the  year.  See 
Spirit  of  Patriotifm. 

With  regard  to  natural  philofophy,  Quintilian 
has  a  fentiment  fo  truly  fublime,  that  to  omit  it  in 
this  place  would  look  like  infeniibility.  If,  fays 
he,  the  univerfe  is  condudled  by  a  fuperintending 
Providence,  it  follows  that  good  men  fhould  go- 
vern the  natious  of  the  earth.  And  if  the  foul  of 
man  is  of  coeleftial  origin,  it  is  evident  that  we 
Ihould  tread  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  all  afpiring  to 
our  native  fource,  not  Haves  to  paflion,  and  the 
pleafures  of  the  world.  Thefe  are  important  to- 
pics ;  they  often  occur  to  the  public  orator,  and 
demand  all  his  eloquence.  Nam  Ji  regitur  provi- 
dentia  mundus,  adminiflranda  certe  bonis  viris  erif, 
refptiolica.  Si  divina  nojiris  animis  origo,  tanden-- 
dum  adnjirtutem,  nee  voluptatibus  terreni  corporis 
ferviendum.  An  hoc  non  frequenter  tradahit  orU" 
tor  P  (o^int.  lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 


Seaion  XXXI. 

(a)  Quintilian,  as  well  as  Seneca,  has  left  a 
!Colle6lion  of  fchool-declamations,  but  he  has  giv- 
en his  opinion  of  all  fuch  performances.  They 
are  mere  imitation,  and,  by  confequence,  have 
not  the  force  and  fpirit,  which  a  real  caufe  infpireso 
In  public  harangues,  the  fubje6l  is  founded  in. 
reality ;  in  declamations,  all  is  iidlion.  Omnis 
itnitatio  fda  efl ;  quo  ft  ut  minus  fangiiinis  ac  vi- 
rium  declamationes  habeanty  quam  orationes ;  quod 
in  liis  vera,  in  illis  ajfimulata  materia  efl.  Lib.  x, 
cap.  2.  Petronius  has  given  a  lively  defcription 
of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time.  The  confequence, 
he  fays,  of  their  turgid  ftyle,  and  the  pompous 
fwell  of  founding  periods,    has  ever  been  the 
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fame :  when  their  fcholars  enter  the  forum,  they 
look  as  if  they  were  tranfported  into  a  new  world. 
The  teachers  of  rhetoric  have  been  the  bane  of  all 
true  eloquence.  Hcec  ipfa  tolerabilia  ejjenf,  ft  ad 
eloquentiam  ituris  viam  facerent :  mmc  et  reriim 
tumore,  et  Jententiaru7n  vanijfrmo  jirepitu,  hoc  tan. 
tu77i prof  c Hint,  tit  qiium  i>i  forum  vetierint,  putent 
fe  in  alium  terrarum  orhem  delates.  Pace  'vefrd 
liceat  dixijfe^  primi  omnium  eloquentiam  perdidif 
tis.  Petron.  in  Satyrico,  cap.  i  and  2.  That 
gay  writer,  who  pafted  his  days  in  luxury  and 
voluptuous  pleafures  (fee  his  chara6ler.  Annals, 
b.  xvi.  f.  18),  was,  amidft  all  his  diffipation,  a 
man  of  learning,  and,  at  intervals,  of  deep  re- 
fledlion.  He  knew  the  value  of  true  philofophy, 
and,  therefore,  direds  the  young  orator  to  the 
Socratic  fchool,  and  to  that  plan  of  education 
which  we  have  before  us  in  the  prefent  Dialogue. 
He  bids  his  fcholar  begin  with  Homer,  and  there 
drink  deep  of  the  Pierian  fpring:  after  that,  he 
recommends  the  m.oral  fyftem,  and,  when  his 
mind  is  thus  enlarged,  he  allows  him  to  wield  the 
arms  of  Demofthenes. 

-Det  primes  verfibus  annos, 


Maeoniumque  blbat  f'elici  peftore  fontem 
Mox  et  Socratjco  plenus  grege  mutet  habenas 
Liber,  et  ingeniis  quatiat  Demollhenis  aima, 

{h)  Cicero  has  left  a  book,  entitled  To  pic  a, 
in  which  he  treats  at  large  of  the  method  of  find- 
ing proper  arguments.  This,  he  obferves,  was 
executed  by  Ariftotle,  whom  he  pronounces  the 
great  mailer  both  of  invention  and  judgment. 
Cum  omnis  ratio  diligcns  diferendi  duas  haheat 
partes;  imam  inveniendi,  alteram  judicandi; 
utriiifque princeps,  nt  mihi  auidem  videtiir  Arijlo- 
icles flit.  Ciceronis  Topica,  f.  vi.  The  fources, 
from  which  arguments  may  be  drawn,  are  called 
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LOCI  COMMUNES,  COMMON  PLACES.      To  fupply 

the  orator  with  ample  materials,  and  to  render 
him  copious  on  eveiy  fubje^l,  was  the  defigii  of 
the  Greek  preceptor,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  gave 
his  Topic  A.  Arijloteles  adolefcentes^  non  ad  phi- 
lofophorum  morem  teniiiter  dijferendi,  fed  ad  copiam 
rhetorum  in  utramque partem,  ut  ornatiiis  et  ube-^ 
riiis  did  pojfet,  exercuit ;  idemque  locos  (Jic  enim 
Gppellat)  quafi  argumentormn  notas  iradidit,  und^ 
omnis  in  utramque  partem  traheretur  oratio.  Ci- 
cero, Be  Oratore.  Ariftotle  was  the  molt  emi- 
nent of  Plato's  fcholars  ;  he  retired  to  a  gymnaji- 
tim,  or  place  of  exercife,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Athens,  called  the  Lyceum,  where,  from  a 
cuftom,  which  he  and  his  followers  obferved,  of 
difcufling  points  of  philofophy,  as  they  walked  in 
the  porticos  of  the  place,  they  obtained  the  name 
of  Peripatetics,  or  the  walking  philofophers.  See 
Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  410 
edit. 

{c)  The  academic  fe6l  derived  its  origin  from 
Socrates,  and  its  name  from  a  celebrated  gymna- 
ftum,  or  place  of  exercife,  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Athens,  called  the  Academy,  after  Ecademus,  who 
pofTeiTed  it  in  ^he  time  of  the  Tyndarid^e.  It  was 
afterwards  purchaled,  and  dedicated  to  the  public, 
for  the  convenience  of  walks  and  exercifes  for 
the  citizens  of  Aihens.  It  was  gradually  improv- 
ed with  plantations,  groves  and  porticos  for  the 
particular  ufe  of  the  profelfors  or  mafters  of  the 
academic  fchool ;  where  feveral  of  them  are  faid 
to  have  fpent  their  lives,  and  to  have  refided  fo 
ftridlly,  as  fcarce  ever  to  have  come  within  the 
city.  See  Middleton's  Lije  of  Cicero,  4to  edit. 
;vol.  ii.  p.  536.  Plato,  and  his  followers,  conti- 
nued to  refide  m  the  porticos  of  the  academy. 
They  chofe 
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-The  green  retreats 


Of  Academus,  and  the  ihymy  vale, 
Where  oft  inchanted  v/ith  Socratic  founds, 
Ilyffus  pure  devolv'd  his  tuneful  ftream 
In  gentle  murmurs. 

Akznside,  Pleas,  or  Imag. 

For  dexterity  in  argument,  the  orator  is  referred 
to  this  fchool,  /or  the  reafon  given  by  Q^intilian, 
who  fays  that  the  cuftom  of  fupporting  an  argu- 
ment on  either  lide  of  the  queflion,  approach-, 
es  nearell:  to  the  orator's  pradice  in  forenfic 
caufes.  Academiam  quidam  iiiilijjimam  credunt, 
qnodmos  in  utr am  que  partem  dijferendi  ad  exerci- 
tationem  fore?iftum  cavfariim  proximl  accedat. 
Lib.  xii.  cap.  2.  Quintilian  affures  ps  that  we 
are  indebted  to  the  academic  philofophy  for  the 
ableil:  orators,  and  it  is  to  that  fchool  that  Horace 
fends  his  poet  for  inflrudlion  : 

Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  oftendere  chartae, 
Verbaque  provifam  rem  non  invita  fcquentur. 

Ars  Poet.  ver.  310. 

Good  fenfe,    that  fountain  of  the  mufe's  art, 
Let  the  rich  page  of  Socrates  .impart  ; 
And  if  the  mind  with  clc^ar  conception  glow, 
'fhe  willing  words  in  juft  expreflions  flow. 

Francis's  Horace. 

{d^  Epicurus  made  frequent  ufe'of  the  rheto- 
rical figure,  called  exclamation  ;  and  in  his  Life, 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  we  find  a  variety  of  in-^ 
ftances.  It  is  for  that  manner  of  giving  animati- 
on to  a  difcourle  that  Epicurus  is  mentioned  in  the 
Dialogue.  For  the  reft,  Qijintilian  tells  us  what 
to  think  of  him.  Epicurus,  he  lays,  difmifles 
the  orator  from  his  fchool,  lince  he  advifes  his 
pupil  to  pay  no  regard  to  fcience  or  to  method. 

Epicurus 
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Bpicuriis  imprimis  nos  a  fe  ipfe  dimjttit,  qui  fii- 
gcre  omnem  difcipli-nam  navigatione  quam  velocif- 
Jima  jiibet.  Lib.  xii.  cap.  2.  Metrodorus  was 
the  favourite  difciple  of  Epicurus.  Brotier  fays 
that  a  flatue  of  the  mafter  and  the  fcholar,  with 
their  heads  joined  together,  was  found  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1743. 

It  is- worthy  of  notice,  that,  except  the  ftoics, 
who,  without  aiming  at  elegance  of  language,  ar- 
gued clofely  and  with  vigour,  Quintilian  pro- 
fcribes  the  remaining  fe6ls  of  philofophers.  Arif- 
tippus,  he  fays,  placed  his /z^ww.'wwz  ^c««m  in  bo- 
dily pleafure,  and  therefore,  could  be  no  friend 
to  the  ftridl  regimen  of  the  accomplifhed  orator. 
Much  lefs  could  Pyrrho  be  of  ufe,  fmce  he  doubt- 
ed whether  there  was  any  fuch  thing  in  exiftence 
as  the  judges,  before  whom  the  caule  mull  be 
pleaded.  To  him  the  party  accufed,  and  the 
fenate,  were  alike  non-entities.  Ntqiie  ^uero 
jlriflippiis,  fummum  in  vohptatc  corporis  Imnim 
poriens,  ad  hunc  nos  lahorem  adhorteiur.  Pyrrho 
quid  em,  qiias  in  hoc  opere  paries  habere  pofeji  ?  cut 
pidices  ejfe  apud  quos  verba  faciat,  et  reum  pro 
quo  loqiiaiur,  et  fenatuin,  in  quo  fit  dicenda  fenten- 
tia^  non  liquebat-     Q^intil.  lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 

Seaion    XXXII. 

{a)  We  are  told  by  Quintilian,  that  Demoft- 
henes,  the  great  orator  of  Greece,  was  an  affidu- 
ous  hearer  of  Plato  :  Ccnjiat  Demojikenem,  princi- 
pem  omnium  GrcBcics  oratorum  dedijje  operam  Pla. 
ioni.  Lib.  xii.  cap.  2.  And  Cicero  exprefsly 
fays,  that,  if  he  might  venture  to  call  himlelf  au 
orator,  he  was  made  fo,  not  by  the  manufafture 
of  the  fchools  of  rhetoric,  but  in  the  walks  of 
the  Academy.     Fafeor  me  oratorsm,  ft  mode  Jitn, 

aut 
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aut  etiam  quicumqiie  Jim,  non  ex  rkeiorum  officinisj 
fed  ex  Academice  f-patiis  extit[[fe.  Ad  Brutum 
Orator^  f.  xii. 


Seaion    XXXIII. 

{a)  The  ancient  critics  made  a  wide  diftin6lion 
between  a  mere  facility  of  fpeech,  and  what  they 
called  the  oratorical  faculty.  This  is  fully  explain- 
ed by  Afinius  PoUio,  Vvho  faid  of  hinifelf,  that, 
by  pleading  at  firft  with  propriety,  he  fucceeded 
fo  far  as  to  be  often  called  upon  ;  by  pleading 
frequently,  he  began  to  lofe  the  propriety  with 
which  he  let  out;  and  the  reafon  was,  by  conftant 
pra6lice  he  acquired  rafhnefs,  not  a  juft  confi- 
dence in  himfelf;  a  fluent  facility,  not  the  true 
faculty  of  an  orator.  Commode  agendo  JaBum  ejiy 
ut  fap^  agerem\  fcepe  agendo,  ut  minus  commode  j 
quia  fcilicet  nimia  facilitas  77tagis  quam  facultas^ 
nee  fiducia,  fed  temeritas,  paratur.  Quintilian, 
lib.  xii. 

Seaion    XXXIV. 

(fl)  There  is  in  this  place  a  trifling  miftake,  ei- 
ther in  Meflfala,  the  fpeaker,  or  in  the  copyifts. 
Craflfas  was  born  A.  U.  C.  614.  See  f.  xviii.  note 
(f).  Papirius  Carbo,  the  perfon  accufed,  was 
conful  A.  U.  C.  634,  and  the  profecution  was  in 
the  following  year,  when  Craflfus  exprefsly  fays, 
that  he  was  then  one-and-twenty.  Quippe  qui 
omnium  maturime  ad  puhlicas  caufas  accejferim, 
annofque  naiiis  unum  et  viginti,  nobilijjimum 
hominem  et  eloqiienti ffimum  in  judicium  njocaritn. 
Cicerq,  De  Orat.  lib.  iii.  f.  74.  Pliny  the  conful 
was  another  inftance  of  early  pleading.  He  fays 
himfelf,  that  he  began  his  career  in  the  forum  at 

th^ 
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the  age  of  nineteen,  and,  after  long  pradice,  he 
could  only  fee  the  fundions  of  an  orator  as  it 
were  in  a  mill.  Undevicejfimo  atatis  anno  dicere 
inforo  cccpiy  et  nunc  demum^  quid prafiare  deheat 
orator,  adhitc  tamen  per  caliginem  <v7deo.  Lib.  v. 
epift.  8.  Gtuintiiian  relates  of  Ccefar,  Calvus, 
and  Pollio,  that  they  all  three  appeared  at  the  bar, 
long  before  they  arrived  at  their  quseflorian  age, 
which  was  feven-and-twenty.  Cahus,  CcEjar, 
Poliio  multum  ante  quoefloriam  omnes  cetatem  gravif- 
ftmajudiciafufceperunt.     Q^int.  lib.  xii.  cap.  6. 


SeBion    XXXV. 

{a)  Lipfius,  in  his  note  on  this  paflage,  fays, 
that  he  once  thought  the  word  fcena  in  the  text 
ought  to  be  changed  to  fchoi a  ;  but  he  afterwards 
faw  his  miftake.  The  place  of  fidlitious  declama- 
tion and  fpurious  eloquence,  where  the  teachers 
played  a  ridiculous  part,  was  properly  called  a 
theatrical  fcene. 

{b)  Lucius  Licinius  CrafTus  and  Domitius  E^no- 
barbus  were  cenfors  A.  U.  C.  662.  CrafTus  him- 
felf  informs  us,  that,  for  two  years  together,  a 
new  race  of  men,  called  rhetoricians,  or  mafters 
of  eloquence,  kept  open  fchools  at  Rome,  till  he 
thought  fit  to  exercife  his  cenforian  authority,  and 
by  an  edidl  to  banilh  the  whole  tribe  from  the  city 
of  Rome;  and  this,  he  fays,  he  did,  not,  asfome 
people  I'uggefted,  to  hinder  the  talents  of  youth 
from  being  cultivated,  but  to  fave  their  genius 
from  being  corrupted,  and  the  young  mind  from 
being  confirmed  in  ftiamelefs  ignorance.  Auda- 
city was  all  the  new  mafters  could  teach ;  and 
this  being  the  only  thing  to  be  acquired  on  that 
ilage  of  impudence,  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  a 

Roman 
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Roman  cenfor  to  crufh  the  mifchief  in  the  bud^ 
Latini  (ft  diis  placet)  hoc  hiennio  magijlri  dicendi 
extiterunt  ]  quos  e^o  cenfor  edict o  ineo  fujhtkram 'y 
non  quo  (ut  nefcio  quos  dicere  aiebant)  acui  ingenia 
adolefcentium  nollem,  Jed,  contra,  ingenia  ohtiindi 
nolui,  corrohorari  im^udentiam.  Hos  vero  novos 
magijiros  nihil  inielligebam pojfe  docere,  nifiul  an- 
derent.  Hoc  cum  unum  traderetur,  et  cum  impu- 
dentice  Indus  ejfet,  ptitavi  ejj'e  cenfor  is,  ?ie  longius 
id  ferperet.,  providere.  De  Orat.  lib.  iii.  f.  93  and 
94.  Aulus  Gellius  mentions  a  former  expullion 
of  the  rhetoricians,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  in 
the  confulfhip  of  Fannius  Strabo  and  Valerius 
Meffala,  A.  U.  C.  593.  He  gives  the  words  of 
the  decree,  and  alfo  of  the  edidl,  by  which  the 
teachers  were  banifhed  by  Cralfus,  feveral  years 
after.  See  A.  Gellius,  NoBes  Atticce,  lib.  xv. 
cap.  2.     See  alfo  Suetonius,  De  Claris  Rhet.  f  i. 

(c)  Seneca  has  left  a  colledion  of  declamations 
in  the  two  kinds,  viz.  the  perfuafive,  and  contro- 
verlial.  See  his  Suasorive,  and  Controver- 
&\M.  In  the  firft  clafs,  the  queftions  are.  Whe- 
ther Alexander  fhould  attempt  the  Indian  ocean  ? 
Whether  he  fhould  enter  Babylon,  when  the 
augurs  denounced  impending  danger  ?  Whether 
Cicero,  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  Marc  Antony, 
lhoi;ld  burn  all  his  works  ?  The  fubjeds  in  the 
fecond  clafs  are  more  complex.  A  prieftefs  was 
taken  prifoner  by  a  band  of  pirates,  and  fold  to 
ilavery.  The  purchafer  abandoned  her  to  prof- 
titution.  Her  perfon  being  rendered  venal,  a 
foldier  made  his  offers  of  gallantry.  She  defired 
the  price  of  her  proftituted  charms  ;  but  the  mi- 
litary man  refolved  to  ufe  force  and  infolence,  and 
fhe  ftabbed  him  in  the  attempt.  For  this  Ihe  was 
profecuted,  and  acquitted.  She  then  defired  to 
be  reftored  to  her  rank  of  prieftefs :  that  point 
was  decided  againft  her.    Thefe  inftances  may 

ferve 
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ferve  aS  a  fpecimen  of  the  trifling  declamalionSi 
into  which  fuch  a  man  as  Seneca  was  betrayed  by 
his  own  imagination.  Petronius  has  defcribed 
the  literary  farce  of  the  fchools.  Young  men,  he 
fays,  were  there  trained  up  in  folly,  neither  feeing 
nor  hearing  any  thing  that  could  be  of  ufe  in  the 
bufinefs  of  life;  They  were  taught  to  think  of  no- 
thing but  pirates  loaded  with  fetters  on  the  fea-fhore; 
tyrants  by  their  edi6ls  commanding  fons  to  mur- 
der their  fathers;  the  refponfes  of  oracles  demand- 
ing a  facrifice  of  three,  or  more  virgins,  in  order 
to  abate  an  epidemic  peftilence.  All  thefe  dif- 
Gourfes,  void  of  common  fenfe,  are  tricked  out  in 
the  gaudy  colours  of  exquiiite  eloquence,  foft, 
fweet,  and  feafoned  to  the  palate.  In  this  ridi- 
culous boys-play  the  fcholars  trifle  away  their 
time ;  they  are  laughed  at  in  the  forum,  and,  ftill 
worfe,  what  they  learn  in  their  youth  they  do  not 
forget  at  an  advanced  age.  Ego  adolefcentulos  ex-^ 
ijiimo  in  fcholis  fiultijfimos  jieri^  quia  nihil  ex  iisi 
qua  in  ufu  habemus,  aut  audiunt  aut  vident ;  fed 
piratas  cum  catenis  in  littore  Jiantes^  et  tyrannos 
edida  fcribentes,  quihus  imperent  Jiliis,  iit  patrum 
fuorum  capita  prcecidant ;  fed  refponfa  in  pejiilen* 
tid  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  p lures  ijmnolentur, 
fed  mellitos  verborum  globos,  et  omnia  didafada^ 
que  quafi  papa'vere  et  fefamo  fparfa.  Nunc  pueri 
in  fcholis  ludunt ;  juvenes  ridentur  in  foro  ;  et, 
quod  utroque  turpius  eji,  quod  quifque  perperam 
difcit,  in  fenedute  conjiteri  non  vult.  Petron.  in, 
Satyrico,  cap.  3  and  4. 

{d)  Here  unfortunately  begins  a  chafm  in  the 
original.  The  words  are,  Cu7n  ad  veros  judices 
ventum  ejl,  *  *  *  re7n  cogitare  *  *  *  nihil 
humilCi  nihil  abjeBum.  eloqui poterat.  This  is  un- 
intelligible.    What  follows  from  the  words,  mag- 

Vol*  IV.  O  o  na 
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na  eloquentia  ftcut  jlamma,  palpably  belongs  to 
Maternus,  who  is  the  laft  fpeaker  in  the  Dialogue. 
The  whole  of  what  Secundus  faid  is  loft.  The 
expedient  has  been  to  divide  the  fequel  bet\veen 
Secundus  and  Maternus  ;  but  that  is  mere  patch- 
work. We  are  told,  in  the  firft  fe£lion  of  the 
Dialogue,  that  the  feveral  perfons  prefent  fpoke 
their  minds,  each  in  his  turn  afligning  different, 
but  probable  caufes,  and  at  times  agreeing  on  the 
fame.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  but 
Secundus  took  his  turn  in  the  courfe  of  the  enqui- 
ry. Of  all  the  editors  of  Tacitus,  Brotier  is  the 
only  one,  who  has  adverted  to  this  circumftance. 
To  i'upply  the  lofs,  as  well  as  it  can  now  be  done 
by  conjecture,  that  ingenious  commentator  has 
added  a  Supplement,  with  lb  much  tafte,  and 
fuch  a  degree  of  probability,  that  it  has  been 
judged  proper  to  adopt  what  he  has  added.  The 
thread  of  the  difcourfe  will  be  unbroken,  and  the 
reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  prefer  a  regular  continu- 
ity to  a  mere  vacant  fpace.  The  inverted  com- 
mas in  the  margin  of  the  text  will  mark  the  fup- 
plemental  part,  as  far  as  fedion  xxxvi.  where  the 
Original  proceeds  to  the  end  of  the  Dialogue. 
The  fedlions  of  the  Supplement  will  be  marked, 
for  the  fake  of  diftindlion,  with  figures,  inftead 
of  the  Roman  numeral  letter*. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Se8ion    i» 


(.2)PETRONIUS  fays,  You  may  as  well 
expe6l,  that  the  perfon,  who  is  for  ever  fhut  up 
in  a  kitchen,  fhould  be  fvveet  and  frefh,  as  that 
young  men,  trained  up  in  fuch  abfurd  and  ridi- 
culous interludes,  fhould  improve  their  tafte  or 
judgment.  Qtii  inter  kcec  nutriuniur,  non  magis 
fapere  pojpuni,  quam  bene  olere,  qui  in  culina  habi' 
tanU     Petronius,  in  Satyrico,  f.  ii. 

Sedion    z. 

{a)  The  means,  by  which  an  orator  Is  nourilh- 
ed,  formed,  and  raifed  to  eminence,  are  here 
enumerated.  Thefe  are  the  requifites,  that  lead 
to  that  diftinguifhed  eloquence,  which  is  finely 
defcribed  by  Petronius,  when  he  fays,  a  fublime 
oration,  but  fublime  within  due  bounds,  is  nei- 
ther deformed  with  affedlation,  nor  turgid  in  any 
part,  but,  depending  on  truth  and  fimplicity, 
rifes  to  unaffeded  grandeur.  Grandisy  et^  ut  ita 
dicamy  pudica  oratio,  non  ejl  maculofa,  nee  turgi- 
da^  fed  naturali pukhritudine  exfiirgit.  Petronius, 
in  Satyr ico,  f.  2. 

Section    3. 

{a)  Maternus  engaged,  for  himfelf  and  Secun- 

dus,    that  they  would  communicate  their  fenti- 

O  0  :^  ments  : 
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ments :  fee  f.  xvi.  In  confequence  of  that  prO' 
mife,  MefTala  now  calls  upon  them  both.  They 
have  already  declared  themfelves  admirers  of  an- 
ient doquence.  It  now  remains  to  be  known, 
whether  they  agree  with  MefTala  as  to  the  caufe, 
that  occalioned  a  rapid  decline ;  or,  whether  they 
can  produce  new  reafons  of  their  own. 


' Scdlion    4. 

(a)  Seeundus  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion. 
This  is  managed  by  Brotier  with  grieat  art  and 
judgment,  lince  it  is  evident  in  the  original  text 
that  Maternus  clofed  the  debate.  According  t© 
what  is  faid  in  the  introdudion  to  the  Dialogue, 
Seeundus  agrees  with  MefTala  upon  mofl  points, 
but  flill  affigns  different,  but  probable,  reafons. 
A  revolution,  he  fays,  happened  in  literatufe ;  a 
new  tafle  prevailed,  and  the  worfl  models  were 
deemed  w^orthy  of  imitation.  The  emotions  of 
the  heart  were  fupprefTed.  Men  could  no  longer 
yield  to  the  impulfe  of  genius.  They  endeavour- 
ed to  embellifh  their  compofition  with  novelty ; 
they  fparkled  with  wit,  and  amufed  their  readers 
with  point,  antithefis,  and  forced  conceits.  They 
fell  into  the  cafe  of  the  man,  who,  according  to- 
Martial,  was  ingenious,  but  not  eloquent : 

Cum  fexaginta  num«ret  Cafielius  annosj 
Ingeniolus  homo  eft :  quando  difertus  erit  ? 

Lib.  vii.  epig.  8. 

(^)  Enongh,  perhaps,  has  been  already  faid  jn 
the  notes  concerning  the  teachers  of  rhetoric ; 
but  it  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  cite  one  pafTage  more 
from  Petronius,  who  in  literature,  as  well  as  con-. 
vivial  pleafure,  may  be  allowed  to  be  arbiter  ele- 

gantiarum.> 
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gantiarum.  The  rhetoricians,  he  fays,  came  ori- 
ginally from  Afia ;  they  were,  however,  neither 
known  to  Pindar,  and  the  nine  lyric  poets,  nor 
to  Plato,  or  Demofthenes.  They  arrived  at 
Athens  in  evil  hour,  and  imported  with  them 
that  enormous  frothy  loquacity,  which  at  once, 
like  a  peftilence,  blafted  all  the  powers  of  genius, 
and  eftablifhed  the  rules  of  corrupt  eloquence. 
Nondum  umhraticus  doBor  ingenia  dekverat^  cum 
Findarus  novemque  lyrici  Homericis  vcrfthus  ca- 
nere  non  timuerunt.  Certe  neque  Flatona,  neque 
Demo/ihenem  ad  hoc  genus  exercitationis  accefftjje. 
video.  Nuper  ventofa  ijlhctc  et  enormis  loquacitas 
Athenas  ex  AJia  cojnmigravit.,  animofque  juvenum 
ad  magna  fur  gent  es  veluti  pejiilenti  guodam  Jidere 
afflavit ;  Jtmulque  corruptee  eloquentice  regulajletii 
i^t  obtinuit.     Petron.  SatyricoUi  f.  :.;. 


SeBion   5. 

{a)  When  the  public  tafte  was  vitiated,  and  to 
elevate  and  furprife,  as  Bayes  fays,  was  the  new 
way  of  writing,  Seneca  is,  with  good  reafon^ 
Tanked  in  the  clafs  of  ingenious,  but  affe6led  au- 
thors. Menage  fays,  if  all  the  books  in  the  world 
were  in  the  lire,  there  is  not  one,  whom  he  would 
fo  eagerly  fnatch  from  the  flames  as  Plutarch. 
That  author  never  tires  him ;  he  reads  him  often, 
and  always  finds  new  beauties.  He  cannot  fay 
the  fame  of  Seneca ;  not  but  there  are  admirable 
pailages  in  his  works,  but  when  brought  to  the 
teft,  they  lofe  their  apparent  beauty  by  a  clofe  ex- 
amination. Seneca  ferves  to  be  quoted  in  the 
warmth  of  converfation,  but  is  not  of  equal  value 
in  the  clofet.  Whatever  be  the  fubjed,  he  vviflies 
to  Ihine,  and,  by  confequence,  his  thoughts  are 
too  refined,  and  ohQn  faJfe.  Menagiana,  torn, 
ii.  p.  I. 

SeBion 
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Se&ion    6. 

{a)  This  charge  againft  Seneca  is  by  no  means 
new.  Quintilian  was  his  contemporary ;  he  faw, 
and  heard  the  man,  and,  in  lefs  than  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  pronounced  judgment 
againft  him.  In  the  conclufiOD  of  the  firft  chap- 
ter of  his  tenth  book,  after  having  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  he  fays, 
he  referved  Seneca  for  the  laft  place,,  becaufe, 
having  always  endeavoured  to  counteraft  the  in- 
fluence of  a  bad  tafte,  he  was  fuppoled  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  motives  of  perfonal  enmity.  But  the 
cafe  was  otherwife.  He  faw  that  Seneca  wa* 
the  favourite  of  the  times,  and,  to  check  the  tor- 
rent that  threatened  the  ruin  of  all  true  eloquence, 
he  exerted  his  beft  efforts  to  diffufe  a  founder 
judgment.  He  did  not  wifh  that  Seneca  fhould 
be  laid  afide ;  but  he  could  not,  in  filence,  fee 
him  preferred  to  the  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age, 
whom  that  writer  endeavoured  to  depreciate, 
confcious,  that,  having  chofen  a  different  ilyle, 
he  could  not  hope  to  pleafe  the  tafte  of  thofe, 
who  were  charmed  with  the  authors  of  a  former 
day.  But  Seneca  was  ftill  in  falhion  ;  his  parti- 
fans  continued  to  admire,  though  it  cannot  be 
faid  that  they  imkated  him.  He  fell  fliortofthe 
ancients,  and  they  were  ftill  more  beneath  their 
model.  Since  they  w  ere  content  to  copy,  it  were 
to  be  Vv'iftied  that  they  had  been  able  to  vie  with 
him.  He  pleafed  by  his  defeds,  and  the  herd  of 
imitators  chofe  the  worft.  They  acquired  a  vici- 
ous manner,  and  flattered  themfelves  that  they 
refembled  their  mafter.  But  the  truth  is,  they 
difgraced  him.  Seneca,  it  muft  be  allowed,  had 
many  great  and  excellent  qualities  ;  a  lively  ima- 
gination ; 
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gination ;   vafl:  erudition,    and  extenfive  know- 
ledge.    He  frequently  employed  others  to  make 
refearches  for  him,  and  was  often  deceived.     He 
embraced  all  fubjeds ;  in  his  philofophy,  not  al- 
ways profound,  but  a  keen  cenlor  of  the  manners, 
and  on  moral  fubjects  truly  admirable.     He  has 
brilliant  pafTages,  and  beautiful  fentiments  ;  but 
the  expreffion  is  in  a  falfe  tafte,  the  more  dange- 
rous, as  he  abounds  with  delightful  vices.     You 
would  have  wifhed,  that  he  had  written  with  his 
own  imagination,    and  the  judgment  of  others. 
To  fum  up  his  character :  had  he  known  how  to 
rate  little  things  ;  had  he  been  above  the  petty- 
ambition  of  always  lliining  ;    had   he   not  been 
fond    of  himfelf;    had    he  not    weakened    his 
force  by  minute  and  dazzling  fentences,  he  would' 
have  gained,   not  the  admiration  of  boys,  but  the 
faffrage  of  the  judicious.     At  prefent,  he    may 
be  read   with  fafety  by  thofe,    who  have  made 
acquaintance  with  better  models.     His  works  af- 
ford the  faireft  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  the 
beauties  of  fine  writing  from  their  oppolite  vices. 
He  has  much  to  be  approved,  and  even  admired  : 
but  a  juft  fele6lion  is  necefTary,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  did  not  choofe  for  himfelf.     Such 
was  the  judgment  of  G^intilian  :  the  learned  rea- 
der will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  have  the  whole  paf- 
fage  in  the  author's  words,  rather  than  be  referred 
to  another  book.     Ex  induflria  Senecam,  in  omni 
genere  eloqutntice  "verfatum,  dijiuli,  propter  'vulga- 
tam  falfo  de  me  opinionem,  qua  damnare  turn,  et 
invifum  qtioque  habere  fum  creditus.     Q^iod  accidit 
mihi,  diitn   corrupitim^  et  omrnhtis  vitiis  fraBiim 
dioendi  genus  revocare  ad  feveriorajudicia  contendo. 
Turn   autem  J'olus  hie  fere  in  manihus  adolefcenti- 
urnfiiit.     Q^em  non  equidem  omnino  coiiahar  excu- 
tere^  fed poti&ribus  prczjerri  fion  Jineham^  uuos  ilk 

non 
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non  dejliterat  incejffere,  ctim,   diverji  Jihi  confcius 
generis^  placerefe  in  dicendo  pojfe  iis  quibus  illi pla- 
cerent,    diffideret.      Amahant   autem  cum  magis^ 
quam  imitahantur ;  tantumque  ah  illo  defluehanft 
quantum  ilk  ah  antiquis  defcenderat.     Foret  enim 
optanduniy  -pares,    aut  faliem  proximos,    illi  viro 
Jieri.     Sed  placehat  propter  fola  vitia,  et  ad  ea  fe 
quifqiie  dirigehat  effingetida,  qua  poierat.     Deinde 
cum  fe  j  a  claret  eodem  mo  do  dicere,  Senecam  infa- 
mahat.     Cujus  et  mulfcB  alioqui  et  magnce  %^irtutes 
Juerunt ;  ingenium  facile   et  copiojum  ;  plurimum 
Jiudii ;  et  multarum  rerum  cognitio,  in  qua  tamen 
aliquando  ah  iis,  quihus  inquirenda  qucedam  man- 
dahaty  deceptus  ejl.      Tract avit  etiam  omnem  fere 
Jiudiorum  materiam  ;  in philojophia parum  diligensy 
egregius  tamen  vitiorum  infedator.     MultcB  in  eo 
clarceque  fententicB  \  mult  a  etiam  morum  gratia  le- 
genda  ;  fed  in  eloquendo  corrupia  pleraque,  atque 
60  perniciojtffima,    quod  ahundat  dulcibus   vitus, 
Velles  eum  fuo  ingenio  dixifje,  alieno  judicio.    Nam 
Ji  aliqua  contempfijfet  \  fi  parum  concupijjet,  ft  non 
omnia  fua  arnaffet^  ft  rerum  pondera  minutiffimis 
fententiis  non  fregiffet,  confenfu  potius  eruditorurrty 
quam  puerorum  amore  comproharetur.      Veriim  ftc 
quoque  jam  rohuflis,  et  feveriore  genere  fatis  fir  ma- 
iis,  legendus,  vel  ideo,  quod  exercere  potefl  utrim- 
que  judicium.     Mult  a  enim  (ut  dixi)  probanda  in 
CO,  multa  etiam  admiranda  funt ;  eligere  modo  cur<z 
fit,  quod utinam  ipfefeciffet.  Qiiintil.  lib.  x.  cap.  i. 
From  this  it  is  evident,  that  Seneca,  even  in  the 
meridian  of  his  fame  and  power,  was  confidered 
as  the  grand  corruptor  ol"  eloquence.     The  charge 
is,    therefore,    renewed  in  this   Dialogue,    with 
llri^l  propriety.     Rollin,  who  had  nourifhed  his 
mind  w'lxh  ancient  literature,    and  was,    in  his 
time,    the   Qjjintilian  of  France,  has  given  the 
fame  opinion  of  Seneca,  who,  he  fays,  knew  how 
to  play  the  critic  on  the  works  of  others,  and  to 
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condemn  the  ftrained  metaphor,  the  forced  con- 
ceit, the  tinfel  fentence,  and  all  the  blemifhes  of 
a  corrupt  ftyle,  without  deliring  to  weed  them 
out  of  his   own  produdlions.      In   a  letter   to 
his  friend  (epift.  114,  which  has  been  mentioneci 
feftion  xxvi.  note  {a),  Seneca  admits  a  general 
depravity  of  tafte,  and  with  great  acutenefs,  and, 
indeed,  elegance,  traces  it  to  its  fource,  to  the 
luxury  and  effeminate  manners   of  the  age ;  he 
compares  the  florid  orators  of  his  time  to  a  fet 
of  young  fops,  well  powdered  and  perfumed,  jufl 
ifluing  from  their  toilette  :  Barh^  et  coma  nitidos, 
de  capfidd  iotos  ;  he  adds,  that  fuch  affe6ied  fine- 
ry is  not  the  true  ornament  of  a  man.     Non  ejl 
ornamentum  njirile,    concinnitas.     And  yet,  fays 
Rollin,  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  fitting  to 
himfelf  for  the  pi6lure.      He  aimed  for  ever  at 
fomething  new,  far  fetched,  ingenious,  and  point- 
ed.    He  preferred  wit  to  truth  and  dignified  fim- 
plicity.    The  marvellous  was  with  him  better  than, 
the  natural ;  and  he  chofe  to  furprife  and  dazzle, 
rather  than  merit  the  approbation  of  fober  judg- 
ment.    His  talents  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
fafhion,  and  with  thofe  enchanting  vices,  which 
Q^intilian  afcribes  to  him,  he  was,  no  doubt,  the 
perfon,  who  contributed  moft  to  the  corruption 
of  tafte  and  eloquence.     See  Rollin's  Belles  Lei^ 
ires,  vol.  i.  fur  k  Gout.     Another  eminent  critic, 
i'Abbe   Gedoyn,    who    has  given   an  elegant 
tranflation   of  Q^iintilian,  has,  in  the  preface  to 
that  work,  entered  fully  into  the  queftion  con- 
cerning the  decline  of  eloquence.     He    admits 
that  Seneca  did  great  mifchief,  but  he  takes  the 
matter  up  much  higher.     He  traces  it  to  Ovid, 
and  imputes  the  tafte  for  wit  and  ipurious  orna- 
ment, which  prevailed   under  the  emperors,  to 
the  falfe.  but  feducing  charms  of  that  celebrated 
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poet.  Ovid  was,  undoubtedly,  the  gFeateft  wit 
of  his  time  ;  but  his  wit  knew  no  bounds.  His 
fault,  was  exuberance.  Nefcivit  quod  bene  C£ffit 
reli?iquere,  fays  Seneca,  who  had  himfelf  the  fame 
defect.  Whatever  is  Ovid's  fubjecl,  the  redun- 
dance of  a  copious  fancy  frill  appears.  Does  he 
bewail  his  own  misfortunes  ?  he  feems  to  think, 
that,  unlefs  he  is  witty,  he  cannot  be  an  objeft  of 
compaiiion.  Does  he  write  letters  to  and  from 
difappointed  lovers  ?  the  greateft  part  flows  from 
fancy,  and  little  from  the  heart.  He  gives  us  the 
brilHant  for  the  pathetic.  With  thefe  faults, 
Ovid  had  fuch  enchanting  graces,  that  his  ftyle 
and  manner  infefled  every  branch  of  literature. 
The  tribe  of  imitators  had  not  the  genius  of  their 
mafter ;  but,  being  determined  to  fhine  in  fpite 
of  nature,  they  ruined  all  true  tafle  and  eloquence. 
This  is  the  natural  progrefs  of  imitation,  and  Se- 
neca was  well  aware  of  it.  He  tells  us  that  the 
faults  and  blemiihes  of  a  corrupt  ftyle  are  ever 
introduced  by  fome  fuperior  genius,  who  has  ri- 
fen  to  eminence  in  bad  writing  :  his  admirers 
imitate  a  vicious  manner,  and  thus  a  falfe  taftc 
goes  roQud  from  one  to  another.  Ha:c  vitia  imus 
aliquis  inducit,  fuh  quo  tunc  eloquentia  ejl :  cateri 
imitantur  '^  et  alter  alieri  tradunt.  Epifl.  114. 
Seneca,  however,  did  not  know  that  he  was  de- 
fcribing  himfelf.  Tacitus  fays,  he  had  a  genius 
fuited  to  the  tafte  of  the  age.  Ingcnium  anicemwi 
et  temporis  e^us  aurilnis  accommodaium.  He 
adopted  the  faults  of  Ovid,  and  w^as  able  to  pro- 
pagate them.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  Abbe  Ge- 
doyn  is  of  opinion,  that  Ovid  began  the  mifchief, 
and  Seneca  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
It  is  certain,  that,  daring  the  remaining  period 
of  the  empire,  true  eloquence  never  revived. 
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Sedion    7. 

{a)  Hiftorians  have  concurred  in  taxing  Vef- 
palian  with  avarice,  in  fome  inftances,  mean  and 
fordid ;  but  they  agree,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  ufe,  which  he  made  of  his  accumulated  riches, 
by  encouraging  the  arts,  and  extending  liberal 
rewards  to  men  of  genius,  is  a  fufficient  apology 
foj:  his  love  of  money. 

(h)  Titus,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay,  was  the  friend  of 
virtue  and  of  every  liberal  art.  Even  that  monfter 
Domitian  was  veri'ed  in  polite  learning,  and  by 
fits  and  ftarts  capable  of  int^nfe  application  :  but 
we  read  in  Tacitus,  that  his  ftudies  and  his  pre- 
tended love  of  poetry  ferved  as  a  cloak  to  hide  his 
real  charader.     See  Hijiory,  b.  iv.  f.  86. 

{c)  Fliny  the  younger  defcribes  the  young  men 
of  his  time  rufhing  forward  into  the  forum  with- 
out knowledge  or  decency.  He  was  told,  he 
fays,  by  perfons  advanced  in  years,  that,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  ufage,  no  young  man,  even  of  the 
£rft  diftinclion,  was  allowed  to  appear  at  the  bar, 
linlefs  he  was  introduced  by  one  of  confular  dig- 
nity. But,  in  his  time,  all  fences  of  refpedl  and 
decency  were  thrown  down.  Young  men  fcorn- 
ed  to  be  introduced ;  they  forced  their  way,  and 
took  pofTeffion  of  the  forum  without  any  kind  of 
recommendation.  At  hercnle  atite  memoriam  meam 
(major es  natu  ita  folent  dicere),  ne  nohilijjimis 
qiiidem  adokfceniihus  locus  erat,  nifi  aliqiio  confu- 
lari  producente  ;  tantd  voneraiione  pulckerrimtim 
optis  celebrabatiir.  Nunc  refraLlis  pudoris  et  reve- 
rentice  clan  (Iris  ^  omn  ia  patent  omnibus.  Nee  indu- 
cuutw,  fed  irrampunt.     Piin.  lib.  ii.  epift.  14. 
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Sedion    8. 

{a)  This  want  of  decorum  before  the  tribunals 
of  jafiice  would  appear  incredible,  were  it  not 
well  attefted  by  the  younger  Pliny.  The  audience, 
he  fays,  was  fuited  to  the  orators.  Mercenary 
wretches  were  hired  to  applaud  in  the  courts, 
where  they  were  treated  at  the  expence  of  the  ad- 
vocate, as  openly  as  if  they  were  in  a  banqueting- 
ropm.  Sequuniiir  auditores  aBorihus  Jlmiles,  con. 
dudti  et  redemfti  mancipes.  Convcnitur  in  media 
bafilicdy  tibi  tarn  palam  fportulcB  quam  in  triclinio 
daniur.  Piin.  lib.  ii.  epift.  14.  He  adds  in  the 
fame  epiflle,  Largius  Ltcinius  firft  introduced 
this  cuftom,  merely  that  he  might  procure  an  au- 
dience. Primus  hunc  audiendi  morem  induxit 
Largiiis  Licinius^  hadenv.s  tamtri  ut  auditores  corr 
rogaret. 

(b)  This  anecdote  is  alfo  related  by  Pliny,  in 
the  following  manner:  Quintilian,  his  preceptor, 
told  him  that  one  day,  when  he  attended  Domi- 
tius  Afer  in  a  cauie  before  the  centumviri,  a  fudden 
and  outrageous  noife  was  heard  from  the  adjoin- 
ing court.  Afer  made  a  paufe  ;  the  diflurbancc 
ceafed,  and  he  refumed  the  thread  of  his  dif- 
courfe.  He  v/as  interrupted  a  fecond  and  a  third 
time.  He  alked,  who  was  the  advocate  that  oc- 
cafioned  fo  much  uproar?  Being  told,  that  Lici- 
nius  was  the  perlon,  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  the 
court  in  thele  words  :  Ceniumvirs  !  all  true  elo- 
quence is  now  at  an  cud.  Ex  Quinti/iano,  prceceptore 
meo,  audijfe  memjui :  narrahat  ille^  JJfe6iabar  Do- 
■mitium  Afrum,  cum  apud  centumviros  diceret  gra-- 
*viter  £t  knte  (hoc  enim  illi  aBionis  genus  eratjt 
audiit  ex  proximo  immodicum  infolitumquc  clamo- 
rcm\  admiratus  reticuit  y  ubiftlentiumfaSiumeJij 
repetit  quod  abruperat ;  iterum  clamor ,  iterum  re- 
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iicuit ;  et  po/i  Ji/enfwm,  cospit  idem  tertio.  No- 
*vijjime  quis  diceret  ?  qucejtvit.  Refponfum  ejl 
hicinius.  Ttim  intermijf^  caufa,  Centumviri, 
inquit,  hoc  artificium  periit.  Lib.  ii.  ep. 
14.  Domitius  Afer  has  been  mentioned,  f.  xiii. 
note  {d).  To  what  is  there  faid  of  him  may  be 
added  a  faft  related  by  QuintiHan,  who  fays  that 
Afer,  when  old  and  fuperannuated,  fiill  continu- 
ed at  the  bar,  exhibiting  the  decay  of  genius,  and 
every  day  diminiihing  that  high  reputation,  which 
he  once  pofTefTed.  Hence  men  faid  of  him,  he 
had  rather  decline  than  dejiji  :  Malle  cum  defcerc, 
quam  deftnere.     Quint,  lib.  xii.  cap.  11. 

(c)  The  men,  who  applauded  for  hire,  went 
from  court  to  court  to  bellow  forth  their  venal  ap- 
probation. Pliny  fays,  No  longer  ago  than  yef- 
terday,  two  of  my  nomenclators.,  both  about  the 
age  of  feventeen,  were  bribed  to  play  the  part  of 
-critics*  Their  pay  was  about  three  ^^^<3r?V ;  that 
at  prefent  is  the  price  of  eloquence.  Ex  judicio 
in  judicium  pari  mer cede  tranftiur.  Heri  duo  no- 
menclatores  mei  (habent  fane  cetatem  eorum^  qui 
niiper  togas  fumpferunt )  ternis  denariis  ad  laudan- 
dum  trahebantur.  Tanti  conjlat,  iit  fis  difertus. 
Lib.  ii.  epif^.  14. 

{d)  The  whole  account  of  the  trade  of  puffing 
is  related,  in  the  Dialogue,  on  the  authority  of 
Pliny,  who  tells  us  that  thofe  wretched  lyco- 
phants  had  two  nick-names ;  one  in  Greeks 
2,o<p»KXHi,  and  the  other  in  Latin,  Laudic^ni  ; 
the  former  from  fjp/ios,  the  ufual  exclamation  of 
applaufe,  as  in  Martial:  Q;uid  tarn,  grand e  fop  Jios 
clamat  tihi  turha  togata  ;  the  Latin  word  import- 
ing parafttes,  who  fold  their  praife  for  a  fupper, 
Jnde  jam  non  inurbane  2«>?>o«:a«$  i-ooantur  \  iijdem 
nomen  Latinum  impojitum  eji,  Laudiceni.  Et 
tamen  Qrefcit  indies  feed itas  utrciqiie  lingua  noiata. 
Lib.  ii.  epift.  14. 

SeSion 
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St  &  ion    io» 

{a)  Pliny  tells  us,  that  he  employed  -mmch  -of 
his  time  in  pleading  caufes  before  the  centumviri ; 
but  he  grew  afhamed  of  the  bufinefs,  when  he 
found  thole  courts  attended  by  a  fet  of  bold  young 
men,  and  not  by  lawyers  of  any  note  or  confe- 
quence.  But  ftill  the  fervice  of  his  friends,  and 
his  time  of  life,  induced  him  to  continue  his 
practice  for  fonie  while  longer,  left  he  fhould 
feem,  by  quitting  it  abruptly,  to  fly  from  fatigue, 
not  from  the  indecorum  of  the  place.  He  con- 
trived however,  to  apj^ear  but  feldom,  in  order 
to  withdraw  himfelf  by  degrees.  Nos  tamen  ad- 
kuc  ut  utilitas  amicoruin^  et  ratio  atatis,  moraUtr 
ac  retinet.  Veremiir  enim  iic  fori<^  non  has  indigni' 
tates  reliquijje,  fed  hihorem  fugijfe  \ndeamur.  Su^ 
miis  tamen  folito  rariores^  quod  initium  ejl  grada- 
tim  deftnendi.     Lib.  ii.  epift.  14. 

SeBion  it. 

{a)  Theperfon  here  diftinguiftied  from  the  reft 
of  the  rhetoricians,  is  the  celebrated  Q^intilian, 
of  whole  elegant  taftc  and  fuperior  judgment  it 
were  fuperfluous  to  lay  a  word.  Martial  has  giv- 
en his  charadler  in  tv/o  lines  : 

Qulntiliane,  vagac  moderator  fumme  juventtie, 
Gloria  Romanse,  Quintili£.r.e,  toa;os. 

Lib.  ii.  epig.  90. 

Tt  is  generally  fuppofed  that  he  v\^as  a  native  of 
Calaguris  (now  Calahorra),  a  city  in  Spain,  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  martial  fpirit  of  Sertorius, 
who  there  flood  a  fiege  agairift  Pompey.  Voflius, 
however,  thinks  that  he  was  born  a  Roman ; 
and  Gedoyn  (the  elegant  tranflator  mentioned 
fed  ion  6,  note  (rt),  accedes  to  that  opinion,  fmce 
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Martial  does  not  claim  him  as  his  countryman. 
The  fame  writer  fays,  that  it  is  ftill  uncertain  when 
Quintilian  was  born,  and  when  he  died  ;  but,  af- 
ter a  diligent  enquiry,  he  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  great  critic  was  born  towards  the  latter  end  of 
Tiberius;  and,  of  courfe,  when  Domitius  Afer 
died  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  TJ.  C.  812,  A.  D. 
59,  that  he  was  then  two-and-twenty.     His  In- 
llitutions  of  an  Orator  were  written  in  the  latter 
end  of  Domitian,  when  Quintilian,  as  he  himfelf 
fays,  was  far  advanced  in  years.     The  time  of  his 
death  is  no  where  mentioned,  but  it,  probably, 
was  under  Nerva  or  Trajan.     It  muft  not  be  dif- 
fembled,  that  this  admirable  author  was  not  ex- 
empt from  the  epidemic  vice  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.     He  flattered  Domitian,  and  that  ftrain 
of  adulation  is  the  only  blemifh  in  his  work.    The 
love  of  literature  may  be  faid  to  have  been  his  rul- 
ing pafTion  ;  but,  in  his  eftimation,  learning  and 
genius   are   fubordinate  to  honour,    truth,    and 
virtue. 

Se8ion    12. 

{a)  Maternus,  without  contradiding  Meflala 
or  Secundus,  gives  his  opinion,  viz.  that  the  de- 
cline of  eloquence,  however  other  caufes  might 
confpire,  was  chiefly  occafioncd  by  the  ruin  of  a 
free  confl:itution.  To  this  he  adds  another  obfer- 
vation,  which  feems  to  be  founded  in  truth,  as 
we  find  that,  flnce  the  revival  of  letters,  Spain 
has  produced  one  Cervantes;  France,  one 
Moliere;  England,  one  Shakkspeari:,  and 
one  Milton. 

Se8io7i    13. 

{a)  Examples  of  fhort,  abrupt,  and  even  fub- 
lime  fpeeches  out  of  the  mouth  of  Barbarians, 
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might,  if  the  OGcalion  required  it,  be  produced  in 
great  abundance.  Mr.  Locke  has  obferved,  that 
the  humours  of  a  people  may  be  learned  from  their 
ufage  of  words.  Seneca  has  faid  the  fame,  and, 
in  epiftle  cxiv.  has  explained  himfelf  on  the  fub- 
je6l  with  acute  reafoning  and  beautiful  illuftration. 
The  whole  letter  merits  the  attention  of  the  judi- 
cious critic.  The  remainder  of  this,  and  the 
whole  of  the  following  fedion^  ferve  to  enforce 
the  proportion  of  the  fpeaker,  viz;  that  Roman 
eloquence  died  with  public  liberty.  The  Supple- 
ment ends  here.  The  original  text  is  refumed  in 
the  next  fe6lion,  and  proceeds  unbroken  to  the 
end  of  the   Dialogue. 


Scaion    XXXVI. 

{a)  When  great  and  powerful  eloquence  is 
compared  to  a  flame,  that  muft  be  fupported  by 
frefh  materials,  it  is  evident  that  the  fentence  is  a 
continuation,  not  the  opening  of  a  new  argu- 
ment. It  has  been  obferved,  and  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  repeat,  that,  the  two  former  fpeak- 
ers  (Meffala  and  Secundus)  having  ftated,  accord- 
ing to  their  way  of  thinking,  the  caufes  of  corrupt 
eloquence,  Maternus,  as  was  promifed  in  the  out- 
let of  the  Dialogue,  now  proceeds  to  give  another 
rcafon,  and,  perhaps,  the  ftrongeft  of  all ;  name- 
ly, the  alteration  of  the  government  from  the 
old  republican  form  to  the  abfolute  fway  of  a  iingle 
ruler. 

(^)  The  colonies,  the  provinces,  and  the  na- 
tions that  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms,  had  their 
patrons  in  tlie  capital,  whom  they  courted  with 
afliduit}'.  It  was  this  mark  of  diftindlion  that 
railed  the  ambitious  citizen  to  the  firfl  honours  in 
the  ftate.    To  have  a  number  of  clients  as  well  at 
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home,  as  in  the  moft  important  colonies,  was  the 
unremitting  delire,  theftudy,  and  conftant  labour 
of  all,  who  aimed  at  pre-eminence ;  infomucli 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  old  republic,  the  men, 
who  wifhed  to  be  diflinguifhed  patrons,  impove- 
riflied,  and  often  ruined  their  famihes,  by  their 
profufion  and  magnificence,  They  paid  court  to 
the  common  people,  to  the  provinces,  and  ftates 
in  alliance  with  Rome ;  and,  in  their  torn,  they 
received  the  homage  of  their  clients.  See  Annals ^ 
b.  iii.  f.  55. 

(c)  We  read  in  Quintilian,  that  oral  teftimony, 
and  depofitions  figned  by  the  witneffes,  were  both 
in  ufe  in  his  time.  Written  evidence,  he  ob- 
ferves,  was  eafily  combated  ;  becaufe  the  witnefs, 
who  chofe  to  fpeak  in  the  prefence  of  a  few,  who 
iigned  his  atteftation,  might  be  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion of  truth  with  greater  confidence ;  and  be- 
fides,  not  being  cited  to  fpeak,  his  being  a  volun- 
teer in  the  caufe  was  a  circumftance  againft  him, 
fince  it  fhewed  that  he  a(5ted  with  ill-will  to  the 
oppofite  party.  With  regard  to  the  witnefs  who 
gives  his  teftimony  in  open  court,  the  advocate 
has  more  upon  his  hands  ;  he  muil  prels  him  with 
queftions,  and  in  a  fet  fpeech  obferve  upon  his. 
evidence.  He  muft  alio  fupport  his  own  witn^f- 
fes,  and,  therefore,  muft  draw  up  two  lines  of 
battle.  Maximus  paironis  circa  tejihiionia  fudor 
eft.  Ea  dicuntur  aut  per  tahidas^  aut  a  prcEfenti- 
bus,  Simplicior  contra  iabulas  piigna.  Nam  et 
minus  ohjlitijje  videtur  pudor  inter  paucos  ftgnato-^ 
■  res,  et  pro  dijjidcntiii  premitur  ahfentia.  Tacit- 
prceterea  quadamfig7iiJicatione  refragatur  his  omnia 
bus,  quod  nemo  per  tahulas  dat  tejlimonium^  nijt 
fud  voluntdte  ;  quo  ipfo  non  ejfe  atnicum  ei  Je->  con- 
tra quern  dicit,  fatetur.  CumprcEfentihus  vero  in- 
gens  dimicatio,eJl :  ideoquevehit  duplici  contra  eoSy 
proque  his,  acie  co?if,igitur,  adioniim  et  interroga-. 
tionnm.     Quint,  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 

.Vol.  IV.  P  p  S^ciion 
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Seaion    XXXVII. 

{a)  For  an  account  of  Mucianus,  fee  fedioil 
vii.  note  (c) ;  alfo  the  HiJIory^  b.  ii.  f.  5,  Sueto- 
nius relates  that  Vefpalian,  having  undertaken 
to  reftore  three  thoufand  brazen  plates,  Avhich 
had  perifhed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol 
(fee  the  Hijl.  of  Tacit iis,  b.  iii.  f.  71.),  ordered  a 
diligent  fearch  to  be  made  for  copies,  and  there- 
by furnifhed  the  government  with  a  colle£lion  of 
curious  and  ancient  records,  containing  the  de- 
crees of  the  fenate,  ads  of  the  commons,  and 
treaties  of  alliance,  almoft  from  the  building  of 
the  city.  Suetonius,  Life  of  Vefpaftan^  1.  8. 
This,  Avith  the  addition  of  fpeeches  and  letters 
compofed  by  men  of  eminence,  was,  moft  proba- 
bly, the  colledlion  publifhed  by  Mucianus.  We 
may  be  fure  that  it  contained  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion, and  curious  materials  for  hiftory  3  but  the 
whole  is  unfortunately  lofl. 

(/')  The  perfon  intended  in  this  place  muft  not 
be  confounded  with  Lucius  Cramis,  the  oratoif 
celebrated  by  Cicero  in  the  Dialogue  Pe  Ora- 
TORE.  What  is  here  faid,  relates  to  Marcus 
CrafTus,  who  was  joined  in  the  triumvirate  with 
Pompey  and  Caefsr  ;  a  man  famous  for  his  riches, 
his  avarice,  and  his  misfortunes.  While  Csefar 
was  engaged  in  Gaul,  and  Pompey  in  Spain^ 
CrafTus  invaded  Afia,  where,  in  a  battle  with  the 
Parthians,  his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  He 
himfelf  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  prifoner, 
but  he  fell  by  the  fword  of  the  enemy.  His  head 
was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Orodes,  the  Parthian 
king,  who  ordered  liquid  gold  to  be  infufed  into 
his  mouth,  that  he,  who  thirfted  for  gold,  might 
be  glutted  with  it  after  his  death.  Caput  ejus  re- 
cifu/n  ad  rcgeui  repQ?:taiipni  ludihrio  fvjt^  neqite 

indiojw. 
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indigno.  Aurum  enim  liquidum  in  ri^um  oris  iti- 
fufum  ejl^  ut  cujus  animus  arferat  aurl  cupiditatCi 
ejus  etiam  mortuum  et  exangue  corpus  OAiro  uteretin\ 
Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  11.  Cicero  fays,  that  with 
llender  talents,  and  a  fmall  flock  of  learning,  he 
was  able  for  fome  years,  by  his  affiduity  and  inte- 
reft,  to  maintain  his  rank  in  the  lift  of  eminent 
orators.  M.ediocriter  a  do6irind  inflruBus^  an- 
gufiius  etiam  a  natuvii^  labore  et  induflri^,  et  quod 
adhihchat  ad  obtir.endas  caufas  curam  etiam,  et g-ra- 
tiam,  in  principihus  patronis  aliquot  annos  fnit. 
In  hujus  oratione  fermo  Latinus  erat,  <verha  non  ab- 
jeda,  res  compofjcz  diHgertter ;  nulhis  jlos  tamen, 
neque  lumen  ullmn'.  animi  magna ^  vocis parva  con- 
fentio  ;  omnia  fere  ut  fimiliter,  at  que  una  inodo  di- 
cerentur.     Cicero,  De  Claris  Oratorihus,  f.  233. 

(c)  Lentulus  fuoceeded  more  by  his  action  than 
by  real  ability.  With  a  quick  and  animated  coun- 
tenance, he  was  not  a  man  of  penetration;  though 
fluent  in  fpeech,  he  had  no  command  of  words. 
His  voice  was  fweet  and  melodious ;  his  action 
graceful ;  and  with  thofe  advantages  he  was  able 
to  conceal  all  other  defefts.  Cneius  autem  Lenitt- 
his  mtilto  major  em  opinionem  dicendi  aBione  facie- 
hat,  quojn  quanta  in  eo  facidtas  erat\  qui  ctnn  ejjet 
nee  peracutus  ( quamquam  et  ex  facie  et  ex  "uullu 
"videhatur)  nee  ahundans  verbis,  etfi  faliebat  in  eo 
ipfo  ;  fed  voce  fuavi  et  canora  cahbat  in  agendo,  i^t 
ea,  quce  deerant,  no?i  defiderareatur.  Cicero,  t)c 
Claris  Oratorihus,  f.  234.  -  Metellus,  Lucullus, 
and  Curio  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  fame 
work.  Curio  was  a  fenator  of  great  fpirit  and  po- 
pularity. He  exerted  himfelf  with  zeal  and  ar- 
dour for  the  lesfal  conftitution  and  the  liberties  of 
his  country  againft  the  ambition  of  Julius  C:elarj 
but  afterwards  fold  himfelf  to  thatartful  politici- 
an, and  favoured  his  defigns  The  calamities 
P  P  2  that 
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that  followed  are  by  the  bell  hifloriaiis  laid  to 
his  charge.     Lucaii  lays  of  him, 

Audax  venali  comitatur  Curio  lingua  ) 
Vox  quondam  popuii,  libertatemque  tueri 
Aufus,  et  armatos  plebi  milcere  potentes. 

Lib.  i.  ver.  269. 

JVnd  again. 

Momentum  que  fuit  mutatuc  Curio  rerum, 
Gallorum  captus  fpoliis,  et  Caeians  aiiro. 

Pharsalia,  lib.  iv.  ver.  819. 

{d)  Demofthenes,  when  not  more  than  feveri 
years  old,  loft  his  father,  and  was  left  under  the 
care  of  three  guardians,  who  thought  an  orphan 
lawful  prey,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  embezzle  his 
effeds.  In  the  mean  time  Demofthenes  purkied  a 
plan  of  education,  without  the  aid  or  advice  of 
his  tutors.  He  became  the  fcholar  of  liberates, 
and  he  was  the  hearer  of  Plato.  Under  thofe 
mafters  his  progrefs  was  iuch,  that  at  the  age  of 
feventeen  he  was  able  to  conduft  a  ihit  againft 
his  guardians.  The  young  orator  fucceeded  fo 
well  in  that  prelude  to  his  future  fame,  that  the 
plunderers  of  the  orphan's  portion  were  con- 
demned to  refund  a  large  fum.  It  is  laid  that 
Dem.ofthenes,  afterwards^,  releafed  the  whole  or 
the  greateft  part. 


Seaicn    XXXVIIL 

{a)  The  rule  for  allowing  a  limited  fpace  of  time 
for  the  hearing  of  caufes,  the  e^rtent  of  which  could 
not  be  known,  began,  as  Pliny  the  youngerinforms 
iis,  under  the  emperors,  and  was  fully  eft.ib]ifn- 
ed  for  the  reafons  which  he  gives.     The  cuflom, 

■  he 
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he  fays,  of  allowing  two  water-glafles  (i.  e.  two 
hour-gla JJes )  or  only  one,  and  fometimes  half  a 
one,  prevailed,  becaufe  the  advocates  grew  tired 
before  the  bulinel's  was  explained,  and  the  judges 
were  ready  to  decide  before  they  underftood  the 
queftioii.  Pliny,  with  Ibme  indignation,  afks. 
Arc  we  wifer  than  onr  anceftors  ?  Are  the  laws 
more  jnfl:  at  prefent  ?  Our  anceftors  allowed  many 
hours,  many  days,  and  many  adjournments  ia 
every  caufe  ;  and  for  my  part,  as  often  as  I  lit  in 
judgment,  I  allow  as  much  time  as  the  advocate 
requires;  for,  would  it  not  be  rafhnefs  to  guefs 
wiiat  fpace  of  time  is  necelTary  in  a  caufe  which 
has  not  been  opened?  But  fome  unnecefTary 
things  may  be  faid  ;  and  is  it  not  better,  that 
what  is  unnecefTary  fhould  be  fpoken,  than  that 
what  is  necefTary  fhould  be  omitted  ?  And  who 
can  tell  what  is  necefTary,  till  he  has  heard  ?  Pa- 
tience in  a  judge  ought  to  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  chief  branches  of  his  duty,  as  it  certainly  is 
of  juftice.  See  Plin.  b.  vi.  cp.  2.  lu  England, 
there  is  no  danger  of  arbitrary  rules,  to  gratify 
the  impatience  of  the  court,  or  to  lliflc  juftice. 
The  province  of  juries,  fince  the  late  declaratory 
aft  in  the  cafe  of  libels,  is  now  better  underftood; 
and  every  judge  is  taught,  that  a  caufe  is  tried 
before  hmi,  not  by  him.  It  is  his  to  expound  the 
law,  and  wait,  with  temper,  for  the  verdicl  of 
thofe,  whom  the  conftitution  has  entrufted. 

{b)  Ponipey's  third  confulfliip  was  A.  U.  C.  702 ; 
before  Chrif^,  52.  He  was  at  firft  fole  conful, 
and  in  fix  or  feven  months  Metellus  Scipio  be- 
came his  colleague. 

{c)  The  centumviri,  as  mentioned  f.  vii.  note 
(c),  were  a  body  of  men  compofed  of  three  out 
of  every  tribe,  for  the  decifion  of  fuch  matters 
as  the  prsetors  referred  to  their  judgment.  The 
nature  of  the  feveral  caufes,   that  came  before 

that 
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that  judicature,  may  be  feen  in  the  firfl  book  Df. 
Oratore. 

{d)  The  queftion  in  this  caufe  before  the  cen- 
tumviri  was,  whether  Cluiinius  Figukis,  the  fon 
of  Urbinia,  fled  from  his  poft  in  battle,  and,  be- 
ing taken  prifoaer,  remanied  in  captivity  dur- 
ing a'^length  of  time,  till  he  made  his  efcape  in- 
to Italy  ;  or,  as  was  contended  by  Afmius  Poiho, 
"whether  the  defendant  did  not  lerve  under  two 
mafterSj  who  pradifed  phyfic,  and,  being  dif- 
charged  by  them,  voluntarily  fell  himielf  as  a 
Have?  See  Quinrilian,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 


Se^ion     XXXIX. 

(a)  The  advocates,  at  that  time,  wore  a  tight 
cloak,  or  mantle,  hke  that  which  the  Romans 
ufed  on  a  journey.  Cicero,  in  his  oration  fox 
Milo,  argues  that  he,  who  wore  that  inconveni- 
ent drcfs,  v/as  not  likely  to  have  formed  a  de- 
fign  againft  the  life  of  any  man.  Apparet  uter 
tjjet  irifidiat^r  ;  uter  nihil  cogitaret  mali:  cum  al- 
ter veheretur  in  rheda,  penidatiis,  una  federet  uxor. 
Q^id  hurum  7ion  impeditijfi7mnn  ^  Vcjiitusi  ajive- 
hiailirmP  an  c-omes  '^  A  travelling  cloak  could 
give  neither  grace  nor  dignity  to  an  orator  at 
the  bar.  The  buiincfs  was  tranfacled  in  a  kind 
of  chat  with  the  judges:  what  room  for  elo- 
quence, and  that  commanding  a6lion,  which 
fprings  from  the  emotions  of  the  foul,  and  in- 
flames every  breaft  with  kindred  paflions  ?  The 
cold  inanimate  orator  is  defcribed,  by  -Quintili- 
an,  fpeaking  with  his  hand  under  his  robe  ;  «/a- 
num  intra  paliiHin  c^ntintns. 


SeSion, 
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Section     XL. 

{a)  Maternus  is  now  drawing  to  a  conclufion, 
and,  therefore,  calls  to  mind  the  propofitioa 
with  which  he  fet  out ;  viz.  that  the  flame  of 
oratory  is  kept  alive  by  frefh  materials,  and  al- 
ways blazes  forth  in  times  of  danger  and  pub- 
lic commotion.  The  unimpaiTioned  ftyle,  which 
fuited  the  areopagus  of  Athens,  or  the  courts  at 
Rome,  where  the  advocate  fpoke  by  an  hour^ 
glafs,  does  not  deferve  the  name  of  genuine  elo- 
quence. The  orations  of  Cicero  for  Marcelius 
Ligarius,  and  king  Dejotarus,  were  fpoken  be- 
fore Cselar,  when  he  was  mafter  of  the  Roman 
world.  In  thofe  fpeeches,  what  have  we  to  ad- 
mire, except  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  elegance 
of  diftion  ?  How  different  from  the  torre?it,  tern- 
peji:,  and  whirkvind  of  pajjion,  that  roufed,  in- 
flamed, and  commanded  the  fenate,  and  the  peo- 
ple, againft  Catiline  and  Marc  Antony ! 

(h)  For  the  account  of  Cicero's  death  by 
Velleius  Paterculus,  fee  f.  xvii.  note  {e).  Juve- 
nal afcribes  the  murder  of  the  great  Romas, 
orator  to  the  fecond  Philippic  againft  Antony, 

' Ridenda  poemata  malo, 

Quam  te  confpicuse  divina  Philippica  famae, 

Volveris  a  prima  quae  proxima-  Sat.  x.  v«r.  124. 

I  ratKer  would  be  Msevius,  thrafh  for  rhymes 
Like  his;  the  fcorn  and  fcandal  of  the  times. 
Than  the  Philippic,  fatally  divine, 
Which  is  infcrib'd  the  fecond,  fhould  be  mine. 

What  Cicero  fays  of  Antonius,  the  celebrated 
orator,  may  be  applied  to  himfeif :  That  head, 
which  defended  the  commonwealthj    was  fhewn 

frxjm 
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from  that  very  rcfrruni,  ^vhere  the  heads  of  fo 
many  Roman  citizens  had  been  faved  by  his  elo- 
quence. ///  Ills  ipfts  rojiris^  in  qiiibus  ilk  rcmpuh- 
licam  conflanti/Jiine  conful  defcndcrat,  pofttum  ca- 
put illudfuit-,  a  quo  erant  miiltorum  civiiim  capita, 
fer-vata.  Cicero  De  Oratore,  lib.  iii.  i'.  lo. 


S^aion     XLII. 

{a)  The  urbanity  with  wliich  the  Dialogue  is 
cocdufled,  and  the  perfedt  harmony  with  which 
the  Ipeakers  take  leave  of  each  other,  cannot  but 
leave  a  pleafing  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  every 
reader  of  tafte.  It  has  fome  refemblance  to  the 
conclufion  of  Cicero's  Dialogue  De  Natup.a 
Deorum.  In  both  trads,  we  have  a  fpecimen  of 
the  politenel's  with  which  the  ancients  managed  a 
converlation  on  the  mofl  intereftingl'ubie^ls,  and 
by  the  graces  of  ftyle  brought  the  way  of  inftrudl- 
ing  by  dialogue  into  fafhion.  A  modern  writer, 
whole  poetical  genius  cannot  be  too  much  admir- 
ed, choofes  to  call  it  2i  frippery  way  of  writing. 
He  advifes  his  countrymen  to  abandon  it  altoge- 
ther; and  this  for  a  notable  reafon  :  becauie  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hurd  (now  Biiliop  of  Worcefler)  has 
fhewn  the  true  uie  of  it.  That  the  dialogues  of 
that  amiable  writer  have  an  intrinlic  value,  cannot 
be  denied  :  they  contain  a  fund  of  refie6lion  ; 
they  allure  by  the  elegance  of  the  ftyle,  and  they 
bring  us  into  compan}^  with  men,  whom  we  wifh 
to  hear,  to  knov\^  and  to  admire.  While  we  have 
fuch  converlation-pieces;  not  to  mention  others 
of  the  fame  ftamp,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the 
public  tafte,  it  maj'  be  prefumed,  will  not  eafily 
be  tutored  to  rejedt  a  mode  of  compofitioi:,  in 
■which  the  pleafmg  and  the  ufeful  are  fo  happily 
blended.  The  prefent  Dialogue,  it  is  true,  can- 
not 
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not  be  proved,  beyond  a  coniroverfy,  to  be  the 
work  of  Tacitus  ;  but  it  is  alio  true,  that  it  can- 
not, with  equal  probability,  be  afcribed  to  any 
other  writer.  It  has  been  retained  in  ahiioft  eyery 
edition  of  Tacitus ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  claims 
a  place  in  a  tranflation,  wiiich  profelfes  to  give 
all  the  works  of  fo  fine  a  writer. 


CONCLUSION. 

THE  Author  of  thefe  volumes  has  nov/  ffone 

o  , 

through  the  difficult  tafk  of  tranflating  Tacitus, 
with  the  fuperadded  labour  of  fupplements  tp 
give  continuity  to  the  narrative,  and  notes  to  il- 
luflrate  fuch  pafTages  as  feemed  to  want  explana- 
tion ;  but  he  cannot  lay  down  his  pen,  without 
taking  the  liberty  of  addreffmg  a  few  words  to 
the  reader.  As  what  he  has  to  of!er,  relates 
chiefly  to  himfelf,  it  fhaii  be  very  fhort.  He  has 
dedicated  many  years  of  his  life  to  this  undertak- 
ing ;  and  though,  during  the  whole  time,  he  had 
the  pleafure  and  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with  many  gentlemen  of  tafle  and  learning,  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  appealing  to  their  opinion, 
or  guiding  himfelf  by  their  advice.  Amidfl:  the 
hurry  of  life,  and  the  various  purfuits,  in  which 
all  are  engaged,  how  could  he  hope,  that  any 
one  would  be  at  leifure  to  attend  to  the  doubts, 
the  difficulties,  and  minute  niceties  which  mufl 
inevitably  occur  in  a  v/riter  of  fo  peculiar  a  geni- 
us as  Tacitus  ?  He  was  unwilling  to  be  a  trouble- 
fome  vifitor,  and,  by  confequence,  has  been 
obliged,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work,  to 
truft  to  his  own  judgment,  fuch  as  it  is.     He 

fpared 
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fpared  no  pains  to  do  all  the  juftice  in  his  power 
to  one  of  the  greatefl  writers  of  antiquity ;  but 
■whether  he  has  toiled  with  fruitlefs  induftry,  or 
has  in  any  degree  fucceeded,  muft  be  left  to  the 
iudc-mcnt  of  others. 

He  is  now  at  the  end  of  his  labours,  and  ready, 
after  the  example  of  Montefquieu,  to  cry  out  with 
the  voyager  in  Virgil,  Italia m  I  Itaiiam  !  But 
■whether  he  is  to  land  on  a  peaceful  Ihore  ;  whe- 
ther the  men,  who  delight  in  a  wreck,  are  to  rufh 
upon  him  with  hoflile  pens,  which  in  their  hands 
arc  pitchforks  ;  whether  his  cargo  is  to  be  con- 
demned, and  he  himfelf  to  be  wounded,  maimed, 
and  lacerated,  a  little  time  will  dilcover.  Such 
critics  will  a61:  as  their  nature  prompts  them. 
Should  they  cry  havoc,  and  let  JJip  the  dags  of 
war,  it  may  be  faid, 

Quod   genus  hoc  homlnum,  quseve   hunc  tarn   barbara 

morem 
Permittit  Patria  ?  Plofpiuo  prohibemur  arenae; 
Bella  cient,   priniaque  vetant  con fi Here  terra. 

This,  they  may  fay,  is  anticipating  complaint ; 
but,  in  the  worft  that  can  happen,  it  is  the  only 
complaint  this  writer  will  ever  make,  and  the  only 
aniwer  they  will  ever  receive  from  his  pen. 

It  is  from  a  very  different  quarter  that  the  tran- 
flator  of  Tacitus  waits  for  folid  criticifm.  The 
men,  as  Pliny  obferves,  who  read  with  malignity, 
are  not  the  only  judges.  Neque  enimjolijudkant, 
qui  malign'e  le^unt.  The  I'cholar  will  fee  defers, 
but  lie  will  pronounce  with  temper  :  he  will  know 
.the  difficulty,  and,  in  lome  cai'es,  perhaps  the 
impoiTibility,  of  giving  in  our  language  the  Tenti- 
mcnts  of  Tacitus  with  the  precifion  and  energy 
pf  the  original ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  will 
acknowledge  that  an  attempt  to  make  a  confide- 

rable 
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rable  addition  to  Englifh  literature,  carries  with  it 
a  plea  of  Tome  merit.  While  the  French  could 
boaft  of  having  many  valuable  tranflations  of  Ta- 
citus, and  their  molt  eminent  authors  were  ftill 
exerting  themfelves,  with  emulation,  to  improve 
upon  their  predeceflbrs,  the  prefent  writer  faw, 
with  regret,  that  this  country  had  not  fo  much 
as  one  tranllation,  which  could  be  read,  without 
difgufl;,  by  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  idiom 
and  ftrufture  of  our  language.  To  fupply  the  de- 
ficiency has  been  the  ambition  of  the  tranflator. 
He  perfevered  with  ardour  ;  but,  his  work  being 
finilhed,  ardour  fubfides,  and  doubt  and  anxiety 
take  their  turn.  Whatever  the  event  may  be, 
the  confcious  pleafure  of  having  employed  his 
time  in  a  fair  endeavour  will  remain  with  him. 
For  the  reft,  he  fubmits  his  labours  to  the  public ; 
and,  at  that  tribunal,  neither  flulhed  ^\^th  hope, 
nor  depreffed  by  fear,  he  is  prepared,  with  due 
acquiefcence,  to  receive  a  decifion,  which,  from 
his  own  experience  on  former  occalions,  he  has 
reafon  to  perfuade  himfelf  will  be  founded  in  truth 
and  candour. 
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